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ANNUAL  REGISTER, 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


1870. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1815 — ^1870 :  an  historioal  parallel — ^Absorbing  interest  of  the  War — IriBh  Land  and 
Sdncation  Bills — Prospects  of  Trade — ^Protection  agitation — Condition  of  Ireland 
— ^Interest  in  the  Sdncation  Question — Speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster — 
The  Colonies — ^Prospects  of  Law  Reform — Opening  of  Parliament — ^Absence  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Loid  Clarendon — Leadership  of  the  Conservatiye  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords — ^The  Boyal  Speech — Its  character — Debates  on  this  Address — 
Speeches  of  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Ghranville,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*^  The  prospects  with  which  the  year  terminated  were  those  of  durable 
peace  to  this  country^  and  of  a  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent^  which^  if  not  altogether  framed  upon  those  principles 
of  consent  and  independence  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  feelings  of 
a  friend  to  nationd  rights^  seemed^  upon  the  whole^  to  promise 
much  practical  improvement  in  the  system  of  Europe.  There  were^ 
indeed^  appearances  which  a  boding  mind  might  regard  as  presaging 
an  interruption  of  the  calm  ....  but  that  a  single  event 
should  produce  an  immediate  change  in  the  state  of  things  which 
would  again  set  in  motion  all  the  armed  forces  of  Europe^  and 
commit  its  destinies  to  the  chances  of  war^  was  scarcely  within  the 
compass  of  the  imagination.  Such  an  apprehension  could  only  be 
suggested  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  nation^  and  especially  of  that  army  which^ 
though  no  longer  in  activity^  still  held  the  fate  of  France  in  its 
hands ;  and  the  result  has  afforded  an  awfiil  example  of  the  danger 
attending  the  prevalence  of  a  mUitary  spirit^  fostered  by  long  war 
and  brilliant  achievements.'' 

With  the  passage  that  we  have  here  quoted  opens  the  preface  to 
the  Aniojal  Bsgisteb  for  the  year  1816^  and^  exceptu  excipiendis, 
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we  can  find  no  better  introduction  to  the  story  that  has  now  to  be 
written,  that  of  the  annus  mirabilis  1870.  Those  who  still 
fondly  believe  in  the  dying  out  of  wars  from  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  the  curious  in  historic  parallels,  may  alike  find  in  an 
application  of  this  passage  to  the  events  that  are  now  passing 
before  our  eyes,  matter  for  grave  reflection. 

From  the  middle  of  July  onwards  the  record  of  the  present  year, 
whether  home  or  foreign,  has  seemed  to  bystanders  little  more  than 
the  narrative  of  the  great  French  and  German  war,  the  events  and 
surprises  of  which  are  of  a  magnitude  so  stupendous  as  to  leave 
room  in  the  mind  for  no  other  sul^ect  of  contemplation.  Even  the 
downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  following  immediately 
as  it  did,  with  more  than  the  usual  irony  of  facts,  upon  the  autho- 
ritative declaration  of  his  spiritual  infallibility,  passed  comparatively 
unheeded  by.  Nay,  the  very  war  itself  is  too  near  at  hand  for  the 
eye  to  realize  its  true  proportions.  Only  by  becoming,  in  im£^- 
nation,  the  readers  of  some  fnture  historical  work,  and  comparing 
it  with  any  or  all  of  the  histories  that  now  stand  upon  our  shelves, 
can  we  form  an  idea  of  the  place  tfiat  must  be  found  in  the  world's 
annals  for  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  and  the  siege  of  Paris. 

"  The  extraordinary  events  of  this  new  revolution "  (we  quote 
again  from  the  same  preface,  and  leave  our  readers  to  make  the 
necessary  modifications  for  themselves),  ''have  afibrded  subjects  for 
narrative  rendering  the  present  year  in  some  respects  more  drama- 
tically interesting,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  than  any  which 
have  preceded  it  in  the  long  course  of  political  contention.  Its  rapid 
changes,  and  the  memorable  battle  which  at  once  overthrew  an 
imperial  throne,  and  consigned  its  possessor  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, were  events  singularly  adapted  to  work  upon  the  universal 
passion  for  wonder  and  novelty.'' 

The  details  of  the  great  events  of  the  past  year  belong  to  another 
portion  of  this  work ;  to  their  efiects  upon  English  politics  and 
English  opinion  we  shall  presently  refer. 

But  even  if  we  turn,  unwillingly  we  confess,  from  the  terrible 
drama  which  is  being  played  out  within  a  ten  hours'  journey  from  us, 
to  the  domestic  afiairs  with  which  we  are  for  the  present  concerned, 
we  shall  find  that  the  year  has  had,  for  Englishmen,  an  interest  and  a 
specialty  of  its  own.  It  is  not  always,  unfortunately,  that  the  par- 
liamentary session  is  remarkable  for  the  passing  of  any  one  great 
enactment;  seldom,  indeed,  that  it  can  boast  of  more  than  one. 
But  time  was  found  during  the  last  session  to  carry  through  two  of 
the  most  important  measures  in  the  history  of  our  recent  legis- 
lation— the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Education  Act,  and  all  parties 
have  agreed  in  doing  justice,  at  all  events,  to  the  energy  of  the 
Government  in  effecting  so  much ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  to  that  of  Mr.  Forster  especially,  to  whose  individual  ex- 
ertions the  measure  is  mainly  due,  and  with  whose  name  it  will 
always  be  associated.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  measures 
were  introduced  in  the  course  of  one  week. 
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The  new  year  brought  ^th  it  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  or  prospects  of  trade^  which  seemed  inc^able  of  recover- 
ing from  the  shock  of  1866.  The  cotton  mUls  still  suffered  under 
an  insufficient  and  dear  supply  of  raw  material^  and  a  demand 
stagnant  under  the  influence  of  high  prices  j  while  the  regulations 
and  proceedings  of  the  trades'  unions  were  still  the  fruitful  source 
of  complaint^  to  the  manufacturers  of  impeded  production^  to  the 
mechanics  of  misrepresentation  of  their  alleged  objects  and  ten- 
dencies. The  approach  of  the  time  at  which  the  French  conimercial 
treaty  might  be  terminated  on  notice  given  by  either  party  had 
given  rise  in  some  quarters  to  an  agitation  for  the  re-establishment 
of  protection,  under  colour  of  a  demand  for  reciprocity — ^i.  e.  the 
raising  of  English  or  the  lowering  of  French  duties.  This  agita- 
tion, however,  had  nowhere  assumed  dimensions  of  any  importance, 
and  the  only  apparent  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial 
treaty  lay  in  the  political  opposition  which  had  lately  arisen  in 
France  to  all  measures  which  had  been  carried  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Imperial  prerogative. 

The  continued  commercial  depression  was  to  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  discredit  which  had  attached  to  joint-stock  enterprise  since 
the  discovery  that  liability  on  shares  of  which  only  a  small  part  was 
called  up  might  be  practically  unlimited.  And  other  causes  were  to 
be  foimd  in  the  ruinous  litigation  entailed  by  the  power  of  winding- 
up  companies,  and  the  series  of  criminal  prosecutions  of  directors 
for  allied  misrepresentation,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
tiiemselves,  had  necessarily  rendered  men  of  commercial  experience 
and  reputation  cautious  in  undertaking  a  hazardous  office. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  was  the  topic  which,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  others  except  the  question  of  Education,  occupied  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  the  public  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  That  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  inspire  the  utmost  uneasiness.  When  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  fear  of  severe  measures,  which  the  Government  had 
avowed  their  intention  to  adopt  if  necessary,  and  the  despatch  of 
additional  regiments  to  Ireland  at  the  close  of  1869,  had  caused  a 
slight  lull  in  the  tempest  of  sedition  which  had  raged  there  through- 
out that  year.  But  it  was  felt  and  acknowledged  that  the  lull  was 
only  for  the  moment,  and  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  most  dis- 
couraging and  alarming.  Whatever  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  one  great  measure  which  had  be^  ac- 
complished, and  the  other  which  was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment, 
tiiere  could  unh^pily  be  no  doubt  that  events  had  proved  and  were 
proving  that  no  i*eturn  of  gratitude  was  immediately  to  be  expected 
from  the  Irish  people.  The  reform  of  the  previous  session  seemed 
but  to  give  fresh  incitement  to  '^landlord-tumbling,''  and  the 
contagion  of  crime  had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  agrarian 
murder.  In  one  instance  an  unfortunate  man  was  murdered  for 
selling  eggs  at  a  lower  price  than  his  neighbours.  Disestablish- 
ment, without  apparently  appeasing  the  Romanists,  had  irritated  the 
Protestant  party,  and  the  prospect  and  promise  of  an  Irish  Land  Bill, 
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while  it  excited  the  hopes  of  tenant-farmers,  naturally  stimulated 
them  to  make  demands  which  soon  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  language  of  treason  and  disaffection  in  the  Irish  newspapers 
had  reached  its  height,  and  the  first  effects  of  the  stirring  of  the 
stagnant  slough  of  Irish  despond  by  the  dredge  of  legislation  had 
been  to  bring  all  the  mud  and  refuse  to  the  surface  at  once.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  two  great  political  parties  would  be  divided 
as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  these  signs  of  the  times, 
and  that  the  Opposition  should  believe  them  to  be  the  first  fruits 
of  ruin  produced  by  an  injudicious  policy,  while  in  the  eyes  of 
Liberals  they  were  the  result  of  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the 
Fenian  conspirators,  who  felt  that  the  ground  was  being  cut  from 
nnder  their  feet  by  wise  and  resolute  reforms,  and  that  when  those 
reforms  should  come  to  be  understood  and  operative,  their  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone.  This  view  of  the  case  was  forcibly  put  by  Mr. 
Porster  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Bradford  in  January.  Two  things 
were  certain,  that  the  Government  did  not  mean  to  waver  in  their 
policy  of  conciliation ;  and  that  the  majority  at  their  back,  when 
Parliament  met,  would  be  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  with 
common  prudence  and  energy  they  must  carry  their  land  measure 
as  they  had  carried  the  disestablishing  Act.  About  the  provisions 
of  the  coming  Bill  the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity  prevailed ;  and 
legislators,  both  professional  and  amateur,  reigned  supreme  to  their 
hearts'  content  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Scarcely  less  in- 
terested was  the  country,  at  this  time,  in  the  promised  educational 
Bill.  One  of  those  crises  in  our  domestic  history  had  arrived  when 
it  was  generally  felt  that  action  must  be  substituted  for  talk  in  a 
matter  which  had  for  years  been  fertile  in  the  latter  result.  Men 
of  all  views  and  parties  were  determined  to  establish,  if  possible,  an 
eflScient  system  of  national  elementary  education,  though  as  to  the 
best  means  to  that  end  there  was  much  disagreement.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  several  plans  of  the  Birmingham  League  and  the 
Manchester  Union  represented  the  two  main  branches  of  public 
opinion  on  the  matter,  the  former,  which  advocated  "unsectarian  edu- 
cation,''  being  most  in  favour  in  the  great  towns,  the  latter  in  the 
country  districts.  Among  the  principal  places  where  conferences 
and  meetings  upon  the  subject  of  education  were  held  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  were  Leeds,  Halifax,  Stockport,  Worcester, 
and  Shrewsbury.  So  universal  was  the  consent  of  feeling  that  the 
question  must  be  dealt  with  in  earnest  in  the  coming  session, 
that  general  dissatisfaction  was  felt  and  expressed  when  Mr. 
Bright,  speaking  at  Birmingham  in  the  second  week  in  January, 
more  than  hinted  that  the  country  must  be  contented  if  the  ministry 
succeeded  in  passing  their  Irish  Land  Bill,  without  asking  for 
other  important  Acts  of  legislation.  "  You  cannot,'^  he  said,  using 
one  of  those  homely  but  forcible  metaphors  so  closely  associated 
with  his  oratoxy,  "easily  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast  through 
Temple  Bar.''  In  marked  contrast  with  this  address  was  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Forster  at  Bradford  during  the  ensuing  week  (to 
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which  we  have  ahreadj  alluded),  in  which  he  touched  generallj  upon 
the  different  items  of  the  expected  ministerial  programme,  but 
especially  on  the  question  of  education,  as  to  which  he  expressed  his 
hope  (adopting  Mr.  Bright^s  metaphor)  that  when  the  Irish  land 
omnibus  had  passed  through,  Lord  de  Grey  and  himself  would 
drive  their  education  omnibus  in  afterwards.^'  We  shall  see  in 
another  chapter  that  the  promise  of  this  speech  was  not  belied  in 
the  fulfilment. 

Another  question  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
created  much  interest  in  the  public  mind  was  connected,  with  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was  the  subject  of  many 
meetings  and  much  discussion  at  the  time,  but  will  be  more  fitly 
treated  in  a  separate  chapter  of  this  work.  The  question  of  Law 
Reform,  also,  as  usual,  was  merely  canvassed  and  debated,  but  with 
less  hope  and  spirit  than  those  of  which  we  have  spoken.  On  no 
subject  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  the  necessity  of  reform  more  press- 
ing. On  none  is  there  smaller  prospect  of  it.  The  dead  waste  of 
Carey  Street,  created  by  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  homes  and 
the  eviction  of  their  tenants,  had  been  the  one  step  taken  for  years 
in  the  direction  of  legal  reform — a  step  apparently  considered  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  satisfy  all  demands.  Such  changes  as  had  been 
recently  effected  had  worked  but  badly.  The  settmg  apart  by  the 
former  government  of  three  of  the  common-law  judges,  in  the  face 
of  a  dignified  protest  from  the  whole  bench,  for  the  trial  of  election 
petitions,  had  proved  the  failure  that,  in  the  judgment  of  all  those 
who  understood  the  matter  best,  it  was  always  felt  that  it  would 
prove.  And  three  additional  judges  having  been  appointed  to  give 
the  necessary  strength  to  the  body  thus  weakened,  the  first  vacancy 
which  subsequently  occurred  in  their  number  was,  by  the  present 
Government,  lefb  unfilled  from  motives  of  economy.  For  the  same 
reason  a  vacant  Lord  Justiceship  was  not  filled  up  for  many  months, 
while  the  arrears  of  business  in  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  under  the  present  system  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  devotion  of  the  Lords  J  ustices,  accumulated  every  day. 
llie  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  meanwhile,  steadily  set  their 
&ce6  against  an  improved  system  of  legal  education,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  legal  omnibus,  too  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  would 
make  no  further  attempt  on  the  passage  of  Temple  Bar. 

It  had  been  generally  hoped  that  the  Queen  would  this  year 
attend  in  person  to  open  the  parliamentary  session,  but  the  state  of 
her  Majesty's  health,  though  happily  causing  no  serious  uneasiness, 
was  such  that  she  was  unable  to  carry  out  her  expressed  intention 
to  i^pcar,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  February,  the  session  was  once 
more  opened  by  commission.  There  were  some  melancholy  blanks 
in  the  ministerial  ranks,  more  melancholy  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Clarendon  were 
both  absent  from  illness,  the  former,  as  it  proved,  not  to  resume  his 
place  in  the  Ministry,  which  he  finally  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
year ;  the  latter  to  reappear  for  a  time,  but  only  to  be  finally  and 
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suddenly  called  away  just  on  the  eve  of  the  great  European  war 
which,  if  any  individual  efforts  could  have  availed  any  thing,  his, 
above  those  of  any  man,  would  have  been  calculated  to  avert.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  House  Lord  Cairns  resumed  his  place  as  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Lords,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  had  resigned.  His  success  in  the  post  had  been  doubtful,  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  the  case  with  the  immediate  successor  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby.  The  general  verdict  was  that  he  was  too  much  of  the 
lawyer  and  too  little  of  the  lord ;  he  wanted  the  lightness  of  touch 
so  essential  to  the  work,  and  his  subtlety  was  rather  that  of  the 
forum  than  the  senate — ^unsuited  to  encounters  with  so  consummate 
a  master  of  his  art  as  Lord  Granville.  But,  nevertheless,  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  supply  Lord  Cairns'  place.  Lord  Salisbury 
— omnium  comensu  eapax  imperii — whose  brief  tenure  of  office  in  the 
Indian  department  had  shown  him  to  be  as  well  skilled  in  adminis- 
tration as  in  debate,  was  disqualified  by  the  differences  which  noto- 
riously separated  him  from  his  party,  especially  from  Mr.  Disraeli, 
its  acknowledged  chief.  The  new  Lord  Derby  felt  himself  unpre- 
pared and  unequal  to  succeed  at  once  to  all  his  father's  honours,  and 
once  more  the  great  Conservative  lawyer  was  found  to  be,  as  lawyers 
have  been  found  more  than  once,  the  chief  reliance  of  his  party.  His 
health,  however,  was  such  that  he  was  forced  almost  immediately  to 
abdicate  his  functions  for  a  time,  and  though  he  was  in  his  place 
when  Parliament  met,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  starting  for 
Mentone  directly  afterwards.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  subsequently 
took  his  place.  Lord  Derby  was  absent  through  indisposition  when 
the  House  assembled,  and  the  muster  on  both  sides  was  therefore 
singularly  incomplete. 

The  BLoyal  Speech  was  delivered  from  the  throne  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 
My  Lord9  and  Gentlemen, — 

''We  have  it  in  command  from  her  Majesty  again  to  invite  you 
to  resume  your  arduous  duties,  and  to  express  the  regret  of  her 
Majesty  that  recent  indisposition  has  prevented  her  from  meeting 
you  in  person,  as  had  been  her  intention,  at  a  period  of  remarkable 
public  interest. 

''The  friendly  sentiments  which  are  entertained  in  all  quarters 
towards  this  country,  and  which  her  Majesty  cordially  reciprocates, 
the  growing  disposition  to  resort  to  the  good  offices  of  allies  in 
cases  of  international  difference,  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which 
several  such  cases  have  recently  been  treated  and  determined, 
encourage  her  Majesty's  confidence  in  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  general  tranquillity. 

"  Papers  wiU  be  laid  before  you  with  reference  to  recent  occur- 
rences in  New  Zealand. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 

"  The  Estimates  for  the  services  of  the  approaching  financial  year 
are  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation.  Framed  with  a  view,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  Public  Establish- 
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ments^  they  will  impose  a  diminished  charge  upon  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty. 

''The  condition  of  the  Bevenue  has  answered  to  the  expectations 
which  were  formed  during  the  past  session. 

''  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  carry  to  its 
completion  the  inquiry  which  you  last  year  instituted  into  the  mode 
of  conducting  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections^  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  materials  of  useAil  and  early  legislation. 
*'  My  Lorch  and  Oentlemen, — 

''It  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  amend  the  laws  respecting 
the  occupation  and  ac<|uisition  of  land  in  Ireland,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country,  and 
calculated,  as  her  Majesty  believes,  to  bring  about  improved 
relations  between  the  several  classes  concerned  in  Irish  agri* 
culture,  which  collectively  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  These  provisions,  when  matured  by  your  impartiality  and 
wisdom,  as  her  Majesty  trusts,  will  tend  to  inspire  among  persons 
with  whom  such  sentiments  may  still  be  wanting,  that  steady  con- 
fidence in  the  law  and  that  desire  to  render  assistance  in  its  effective 
administration  which  mark  her  subjects  in  general ;  and  thus  will 
aid  in  consolidating  the  fabric  of  the  Empire. 

"  We  are  further  directed  by  her  Majesty  to  state  that  many 
other  subjects  of  public  importance  appear  to  demand  your  care; 
and  among  these  especially  to  inform  you  that  a  Bill  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  enlargement,  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  of  the  means 
of  National  Education. 

"  In  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  to  the  GU)vemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  Bill  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
status  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  may  desire 
naturalization,  and  of  aiding  them,  in  the  attainment  of  that 
object. 

"  You  will  furtiier  be  invited  to  consider  Bills,  prepared  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Courts  of  Judicature, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the 
Superior  Tribunals  of  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction. 

"  The  question  of  religious  tests  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  has  been  under  discussion  for  many  years. 
Her  Majesty  recommends  such  a  legislative  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion as  may  contribute  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  these  great 
institutions,  and  to  heighten  the  respect  with  which  they  are  justly 
regarded. 

"  Bills  have  been  prepared  for  extending  the  incidence  of  rating, 
uid  for  placing  the  collection  of  the  large  sums  locally  raised  for 
various  purposes  on  a  simple  and  uniform  footing. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  likewise  to  recommend  that  you  should  under- 
take the  amendment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  grant  of  licences 
for  the  sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. 

"Measuros  will  also  be  brought  under  your  consideration  for 
facilitating  the  teuisfer  of  land,  for  r^ulating  the  succession  to  real 
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property  in  case  of  intestacy,  for  amending  the  laws  as  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  members  of  Trade  Combinations,  and  for  both  consoli- 
dating and  improving  the  body  of  statutes  which  relate  to  merchant 
shippmg. 

While  commending  to  you  these  weighty  matters  of  legislation, 
her  Majesty  commands  us  to  add  that  the  recent  extension  of 
agrarian  crime  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  with  its  train  of  accom- 
panying evils,  has  filled  her  Majesty  with  painful  concern. 

The  Executive  Government  has  employed  freely  the  means  at 
its  command  for  the  prevention  of  outrage,  and  a  partial  im- 
provement may  be  observed ;  but  although  the  number  of  offences, 
within  this  class  of  crime,  has  been  by  no  means  so  great  as  at  some 
former  periods,  the  indisposition  to  give  evidence  in  aid  of  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  alike  remarkable  and  in- 
jurious. 

For  the  removal  of  such  evils  her  Majesty  places  her  main  reli- 
ance on  the  permanent  operation  of  wise  and  necessary  changes  in  the 
law.  Yet  She  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  you  the  adoption 
of  special  provisions,  should  such  a  policy  appear  during  the  course 
of  the  session  to  be  required  by  the  paramount  interest  of  peace 
and  order. 

"  Upon  these  and  all  other  subjects  her  Majesty  devoutly  prays 
that  your  laboura  may  be  constantly  attended  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God.'' 

This  Speech  promised  work  enough  for  a  single  Session.  The 
ten  different  measures  recommended  were  nearly  all  measures  of 
the  gravest  importance,  though  the  prominence  of  the  two  great 
questions  of  the  hour  threw  othera  mto  the  shade,  even  one  of 
such  popular  interest  as  that  affecting  the  disabilities  of  members 
of  trade  combinations. 

The  address  was  proposed  and  seconded,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the  Earl  of  Fingall;  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Captain  Egerton  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  principal 
topic  of  debate  in  both  Houses  was  the  condition  of  Ireland,  on 
which  Lord  Cairns,  heading,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  what  on 
this  occasion  was  not  a  very  strong  attack,  dwelt  at  some  length, 
after  firat  expressing  his  r^^t  that  the  Speech  contained  no  allusion 
to  the  state  of  the  colonies,  or  to  the  distress  prevalent  at  home, — 
touching  upon  the  paragraphs  relating  to  naturalization,  the  improve- 
ment of  judicature,  and  the  transfer  of  land, — ^and  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  session  might  not  pass  over  witiiout  the  passing  of  a 
large  and  comprehensive  measure  for  the  improvement  of  education. 
The  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  by  some 
amusmg  criticisms  on  the  composition  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and 
drawing  an  imaginary  picture  of  its  composition  by  the  Cabinet. 

He  then  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  o£5cial  statistics 
of  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland.  From  these  he  gathered  that 
in  1868  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  specially  reported  had 
been  less  than  in  any  of  the  last  twenty  years,  except  1866  and 
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1867,  but  that  in  the  first  half  of  1869  no  less  than  169  sach  out- 
rages had  been  reported,  amounting  to  double  the  number  in  the 
same  half  of  1868,  and  four  times  the  number  in  1866.  He  then 
added,  My  Lords,  important  as  the  statistics  on  the  subject  are, 
the  statistics  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  represent  the  whole 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  position.  I  have  looked  at  the  annals  of 
what  I  may  call  the  delicta  majora  for  the  year  1869.  I  have  not 
seen  the  catalogue  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  but  they 
have  not  been  infrequent — I  have  put  aside  all  minor  offences, 
threatening  letters,  threatening  visits,  disturbances  without  loss  of 
life,  and  I  find  that,  taking  greater  offences  alone,  such  as  murder, 
mutilation,  burglarious  entry  into  houses  and  abstraction  of  arms, 
riots  attended  with  loss  of  life,  the  number  of  offences  in  the  reports 
for  1869  amounts  to  fifty-nine,  and  out  of  those  there  were  no  less 
than  eighteen  assassinations.'^ 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Porster,  that  this  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Fenian  agitators  to  prevent  the  pass- 
ing of  measures  which  might  pacify  the  country.  Lord  Cairns 
described  as  without  foundation  both  as  regards  its  facts  and 
its  reasoning.  My  Lords,''  he  proceeded  to  say,  ''I  think  we 
may  find  a  good  deal  much  nearer  home  that  will  assist  us  in  ex- 
plaining this  point.  We  may  find  a  good  deal  both  in  the  declara- 
tions and  conduct  of  the  Government  which  will  go  far  to  account 
for  the  state  of  agitation  that  at  this  moment  prevails  in  Ireland. 
My  Lords,  the  agitation  is  a  land  agitation.  We  know,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  there  is  no  kind  of 
agitation  which  ever  has  been  so  serious  or  so  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  an  agitation  on  the  subject  of  land.  ...  I  ask  what  have  been  the 
announcements  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  during  the  fourteen 
months  in  which  this  subject  has  been  exciting  the  minds  of  the 
people  ?  What  have  been  the  representations  made  by  them  of  the 
measures  they  desire  to  introduce  on  this  subject  ?  We  all  remember 
the  Prime  Minister's  statement.  He  said  there  was  the  great  and  evil 
tree  in  Ireland  with  its  three  branches — the  Church,  the  Land,  and 
Education — he  and  those  associated  with  him  were  banded  together  to 
overthrow  the  system  of  Protestant  ascendancy  which  was  represented 
by  that  tree — afew  strokes  more  and  that  tree  would  be  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  And  we  remember  at  the  same  time  two  other  declarations 
from  the  same  quarter — Ireland  must  be  governed  according  to  Irish 
ideas;  and  the  chief  reason  why,  in  the  year  1866,  when  the  present 
Prime  Minister  was  before  in  office,  he  did  not  address  himself  to 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  was  that  he  was  at  that  time 
ignorant  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  Feniauism.  Now,  my  Lords, 
from  these  three  declarations  I  ask  you  what  must  have  been  the 
view  entertained  by  the  peasants  and  population  of  Ireland.  Here, 
they  would  naturally  say,  we  have  a  Minister  who  holds  the  opinion 
that  the  Church,  Land,  and  Education  are  all  branches  of  the  same 
tree ;  he  desires  to  overthrow  that  tree,  and  hopes  to  accomplish  it ; 
if  he  overthrows  that  tree,  he  will  overthrow  the  branches.    He  has 
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already  overthrown  the  Church.  He  is  willing  to  govern  Ireland 
according  to  Irish  ideas,  but  he  could  not  be  made  to  take  the  first 
step  for  the  overthrow  of  one  of  these  branches  until  he  became  aware 
of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  Fenianism.  What  then  must  we,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  do  ?  Surely,  thejr  would  say,  the  way  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  step  which  he  is  willing  on  pressure  to  take,  is  by 
agitation,  and  if  necessary  by  means  more  forcible  than  agitation. 
But,  my  Lords,  let  us  turn  to  another  and  very  important  Member 
of  her  Majesty's  Government — I  refer  to  Mr.  Bright.  What 
has  he  said?  Thai,  in  his  opinion,  there  never  could  and  never 
ought  to  be  any  contentment  in  Ireland  until  the  population  were 
placed  in  greater  numbers  in  possession  of  the  soil  of  their  country. 
At  a  later  period  he  has  told  the  Irish  people  that  Government  were 
prepared  to  offer  them  free  land.  Now  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  Government  may  mean  by  the  expression  '  free  land,'  but  I  ask, 
what  would  an  Irish  peasant  understand  by  '  free  land '  ?  What  is 
a  '  free  house '  or  a  '  free  garden '  to  a  peasant  ?  And  would  not 
the  Irish  people  believe  that  Mr.  Bright  is  of  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  soil  of  the 
country,  and  that  to  this  end  they  would  be  offered  land  for  which 
they  would  not  have  to  pay?  Again,  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  of  certain  hypothetical  acts  supposed 
about  to  be  perpetrated  by  landlords,  characterized  them  as  '  felo- 
nious acts.'  What  has  been  the  consequence?  The  words  have 
rung  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other;  it  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  peasants  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  are  'felonious'  or  'felons,'  and  I  observe 
that  the  ingenious  argument  has  been  made  use  of  in  that  country 
that,  as  according  to  law  it  is  legal  to  resist  felony  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, erffo  it  is  allowable  to  resist  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  the 
last  extremity,  though  that  should  be  death.  These  are  literally, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  declarations  made  by  the  Government  as 
to  the  views  they  entertain  with  regard  to  legislation  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  fourteen  months  of  agitation  and  excitement." 

Passing  from  the  expressions  to  the  conduct  of  Government,  the 
speaker  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  the  object  for  which  a  Government  exists,  is  the  repression 
of  outrages  and  the  enforcement  of  security  for  property  and  life ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  Government  had,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  abdicated  their  office  in  Ireland.  It  was  the 
dutv  of  the  Government,  if  sufficient  powers  should  be  wanting  to 
Aesl  with  Ireland,  to  ask:  for  Airther  powers,  greater  even,  if  need  be, 
than  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Appealing  to  the 
opinion  of  foreigners  on  the  question,  which  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
debates  on  the  Irish  Church  in  the  previous  year  had  called  the  "  fo- 
reign friend  argument,"  Lord  Cairns  asked  if  there  was  a  country  in 
Europe  in  which  intelligent  men  were  not  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  being  governed  ?  "  And  I  want 
to  know,"  he  added,    what  prospects  tiiere  are  for  the  future  ?  I 
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want  to  know  what  is  the  proposal  of  the  Goverament  for  quieting 
tiiat  conntiy  Even  were  the  promised  Bill  not  to  trench,  as  he  was 
willing  to  believe  it  would  not,  on  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
established  principles  of  political  economy,  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  would  not  be  satisfied.  And  what  security  was  there  that  the 
law  would  be  more  observed  in  Ireland,  after  the  measure  had  passed, 
than  before?  The  sad  truth  was  that  there  was  no  country  in 
Europe  in  which  property  and  life  were  not  more  secure  than  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  Lord  Cairns  then  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Madden  of  Leitrim  (who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Deputy  Lieutenancy  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  protesting  against  being  called  upon  to  serve  as  Hi^h 
Sheriff  of  the  County  under  a  Government  of  whose  policy  he  dis- 
approved), as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Executive 
"  employed  the  means  at  its  command  for  the  prevention  of  outrage,'' 
a  case  in  which,  he  said,  they  had  "  left  undone  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  done  that  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
done.''  "With  this  case  he  contrasted  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  same  County  (Leitrim),  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  Vinegar  Hill  as  "  classic  groimd,  teeming  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  and  the  aspirations  of  the  present,  within  view 
of  that  historic  hill  where  your  fathers,  lashed  into  armed  resistance 
by  the  injustice  of  the  times,  made  their  last  gallant  stand."  Yet 
no  steps  had  been  taken  against  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of 
Granard) .  "  Sic  vos  non  volmy^  added  Lord  Cairns.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker :  the  chief  baker  is  hung, 
while  the  chief  butler  is  patted  on  the  back  and  promoted." 

Earl  Granville  gracefully  expressed  his  gratification  at  finding 
Lord  Cairns  again  occupying  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  Upper  House,  and  defended  the  absence  of  allu- 
sions in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  distress  at 
home,  saying  of  the  first  topic,  that  to  bring  in  merely  common- 
place sentiments  because  certain  persons,  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion, have  declared  that  her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  separate 
herself  from  her  colonies,  would  be  unworthy  of  any  English  Minis- 
ter"— of  the  second,  that  though  undoubtedly  great  distress  existed 
in  Lancashire  and  in  portions  of  London,  there  was  a  symptom 
that  a  turn  was  being  taken,  and  that  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected. Turning  to  the  subject  of  Ireland,  Lord  Granville  con- 
gratulated Lord  Cairns  upon  the  possession  of  certain  qualities  of 
an  Opposition  chief  which  some  critics  had  denied  to  him,  "lightness 
and  airiness;"  and,  while  admitting  that  in  his  general  discussion 
of  the  state  of  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  there  was  nothing 
which  he  (Lord  Granville)  was  in  a  position  to  contradict.  Lord 
Granville  defended  th^  Government  from  his  charges  against  them. 
"With  regard  to  the  crimes  and  outrages,"  he  said,  "and  the 
difficulty  of  punishing  them,  I  am  not  here  to  deny  or  to  diminish 
in  the  slightest  degpree  their  enormity.  But  it  certainly  does  appear 
to  me  inconceivable,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  are  referring 
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to^  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  have  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  he  deplores,  and  yet  should  abstain  from  mentioning  what 
that  remedy  is.  Does  the  noble  and  learned  lord  forget  the  great 
difficulty  which  there  is  in  procuring  the  necessary  evidence  to 
enable  the  Government  to  deal  effectually  with  the  outrages  to 
which  he  has  called  our  attention  to-night  ?  If  he  is  aware  of  any 
means  by  which  that  evidence  can  be  produced,  and  if  he  knows 
how  these  crimes  can  be  repressed,  it  would,  I  think,  be  but  pa- 
triotic in  him  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  some  hint,  either 
privately  or  in  public,  as  to  the  means  by  which  an  object  so  desirable 
could  be  accomplished.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  recrimination 
in  these  matters,  but  I  do  sav  it  is  not  fair  to  weaken  the  Gtovem- 
ment  in  Ireland  by  these  violent  accusations,  and  entirely  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  that  took  place  before  we  came  into  power.'' 
Lord  Granville  then  briefly  described  the  steps  that  the  Government 
had  taken,  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  language  of  re- 
crimination, concluded  by  gratefully  accepting  the  declaration  of 
the  Opposition  Leader  that  their  Lordships  would  disregard  partv 
feeling  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland. 

Earl  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Lord  Monck  were  the 
only  other  speakers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  afber  the  Address  had  been  moved 
and  seconded,  giving  an  opportunity  to  Captain  Egerton  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  probability  of  war  would 
in  future  be  much  diminished,  and  that  wars  would  be  much 
less  frequent  than  they  had  hitherto  been;"  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  to  add  that  ''for  many  years  we  had  not  seen  the  world 
so  entirely  at  rest,"  and  that  "  there  was  no  nation  in  Europe 
which  would  venture  now  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Powers," — Mr.  Disraeli  rose.  He  waived  for  the 
occasion  any  discussion  of  the  general  programme  of  the  speech, 
and  said  that  he  was  only  induced  to  address  the  House  at  all  by 
the  passages  that  referred  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  he 
described  ''  as  neither  accurate  nor  altogether  adequate."  He  ac- 
cepted with  ironical  satisfaction  the  Government's  authoritative 
statement  that  it  had  ''  employed  freely  the  means  at  its  command 
for  the  prevention  of  outrage,"  though  the  popular  impression  was 
"  rather  the  contrary complained  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
of  the  speech,  which  he  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland  was 
''  contingent "  upon  the  passing  of  the  Government  Land  Bill ;  and 
entered  mto  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  the  recent  extension  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland.  The  old 
causes  which  had  been  assigned  in  former  times — maladministra- 
tion of  justice,  Protestant  ascendancy,  a  seditious  priesthood,  or- 
ganized agitation,  and  foreign  influence — no  longer  existed.  There 
remained  a  sixth  and  final  cause  to  be  noticed.  ''The  tenure  of 
land,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  is  also  now  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  of  Ireland ;  but  the  tenure  of  land  in 
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Ireland  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  Union^  exeept  that  it  has 
been  modified  in  some  d^^e^  and  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  occupier.  .  .  .  The  truth  seems  this — ^the  Irish  people  have 
misinterpreted  the  p<2ilic7  of  the  Goyemment.  They  have 
considered  that  the  Government  meant  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  assume^  and  shall  always  believe,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  do.  But  I  want  to 
know  this^  Were  the  Irish  people  justified  in  the  erroneous  in- 
terpretation which  they  put  on  the  avowed  policy  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment ;  and  if  they  fell  into  the  dangerous  error  of  misinterpreting 
that  policy,  did  the  Government  take  all  the  steps,  or  any  of  the 
steps,  that  were  necessary  to  remove  that  false  impression  and  to 
guide  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
state  of  affairs  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  intentions  of  the  Gk)- 
vemment?''  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  occupiers  and 
peasantry  had  assumed  that  the  Government  meant  something  which 
they  never  did  mean,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  undeceive  them. 
This  hallucination  had  occurred  on  two  questions — the  amnesty  to 
the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  fixity  of  tenure  (i.e.  "  the  transfer  of  one 
man's  property  to  another,'')  for  both  of  which  the  Government 
candidates  for  Irish  boroughs  had  repeatedly  declared.  On  the  first 
question,  the  speaker  recalled  to  the  House  the  "  remarkable  and 
dramatic  scene"  that  had  taken  place  at  their  last  re-assembling, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin  presented  them- 
selves at  the  bar,  with  a  petition  for  an  amnesty  for  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  in  asking  for  which  "  they  believed  that  they  were  sup- 
porting the  Government."  I  have  received  some  Irish  deputa- 
tions in  my  time,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  and  I  thought  I  saw  at  the 
Bar  some  faces  that  I  recollected.")  "  But  what  happened  ?  No 
doubt  there  is  no  more  difficult  question  for  the  Minister  of  a  con- 
stitutional State  to  decide  than  that  of  granting  an  amnesty  to 
political  offenders,  who  are  in  a  very  different  position,  in  regard 
both  to  the  merits  of  their  conduct  and  to  the  comparative  svSfer- 
ings  they  endure,  from  the  political  prisoners  who  by  squads  and 
battalions  are  immured  in  dungeons  in  countries  where  no  consti- 
tutional rights  are  in  existence.  But  as  a  general  principle,  though 
I  do  not  say  it  is  one  from  which  you  should  never  deviate,  an 
amnesty,  if.  there  is  to  be  one,  should  be  complete.  Now  what 
was  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government?  They  decided 
upon  a  partial  amnesty.  Now  let  us  see  what  were  the  inevitable 
consequences.  The  effect  of  releasing  three  men,  who  had  incurred  the 
severest  penalty  of  the  law,  and  whose  sentence  of  death  had  been  al- 
ready commuted  to  imprisonment,  was  that  others  who  had  a  brother, 
a  son,  or  a  sweetheart,  perhaps,  in  prison,  naturally  complained  that 
those  whose  conduct  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  should  be 
released,  while  those  whose  crimes  were  not  so  great  should  still  be 
detained  in  prison.  On  the  part  of  the  Government  it  was  urged 
that  they  must  exercise  some  discretion,  and  that,  in  considering  the 
case  of  these  prisoners,  they  determined  to  free  those  in  whose  harm- 
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lessness  they  were  pretty  confident  and  secare^  and  that  none  were 
let  out  but  those  who  could  do  the  State  no  injury.  Well^  now^  was 
that  the  fact?  Look  at  the  next  three  men  who  were  let  out. 
They  were  three  men  who  had  incurred  long  terms  of  imprisonment^ 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years^  men  of  decided  opinions  and  violent 
conduct^  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  g^ven  the  slightest  sign  of 
penitence.  One  was  an  able  writer.  He  emerged  from  his  cell  and 
immediately  wrote  a  leading  article  against  the  Government^  calling 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to  commence  their  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  the  slavery  under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured. 
Another  of  them — and  that  is  a  mysterious  case^  which  may  by 
and  by  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament — went  to 
a  banquet^  and  made  use  of  his  liberty  to  excite  Irishmen  (they  say 
he  was  not  an  Irishman  himself)  to  violence^  and  he  told  them  that 
the  sabre  was  the  only  solution  of  their  sufferings.  Well,  then,  I 
flay  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  had 
relatives  in  prison  naturally  felt  indignant.  They  regarded  this 
partial  amnesty  as  a  most  ill-considered  act.  These  people  who 
before  were  unhappy  in  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  who  no  doubt 
felt  that  they  were  unfortunate,  and  that  they  did  not  deserve  their 
doom,  began  now  to  smart  under  a  great  sense  of  injustice.  They 
said,  *  You  have  let  out  men — some  sentenced  to  death,  others  to 
long  periods  of  imprisonment — ^who  immediately  use  the  liberty  you 
have  given  them  to  excite  hostility  against  the  Crown  and  to  create 
sedition  in  the  country ;  but  our  relatives  are  still  immured,  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  offences  so  heinous  or  incurred  sentences 
flo  heavy.  Well,  what  happened?  The  feeling  for  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  which  was  at  first  got  up  rather  to  assist  the  Government 
than  not,  became  a  great  national  sentiment.  The  people 
naturally  thought  that  with  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  the  offences  of  these  men  ought  to  be  condoned.  That 
is  the  reason  why  you  have  such  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
Irish  people  on  behalf  of  the  Fenians,  and  that  is  the  real  cause 
why  you  have  had  all  this  terrible  excitement  in  Ireland,  and 
why  you  have  been  called  upon  to  do  an  act  which  would  be  a 
blow  to  all  government,  namely,  without  security  and  on  no 
intelligible  plea,  suddenly  to  open  the  gates  of  all  the  prisons  of  the 
country  and  free  men  who  were  condemned  by  the  solemn  verdict  of 
juries  and  after  trials,  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  which  have 
certainly  never  been  impugned,  even  by  the  Fenians  themselves.'' 

Turning  to  the  second  question — ^fixity  of  tenure — ^Mr.  Disraeli 
said  that  the  Irish  people  had  reasoned  in  this  way,  ^' '  The  Irish 
Church  is  abolished ;  the  Bishops  and  Rectors  are  deprived  of  their 
property.  The  next  grievance,  according  to  the  same  high  authority, 
IS  the  land.  Is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  that,  if  you  settle  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  by  depriving  the  Bishops  and  Rectors 
of  their  property,  you  will  settle  the  question  of  the  land  by  de- 
priving the  landloros  of  their  property  ?'  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government :  I  do  not  say  that  we  thought  that 
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WS8  tiie  policy  of  the  Oovemment :  bat  I  say  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
natural inference  of  the  Irish  people.  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  that 
it  was  the  actual  inference  of  the  Irish  people/'  The  speaker 
argued  that  the  speeches  of  Lord  Oranard  and  Sir  John  Gray,  who 
had  said  to  his  hirers, We  must  be  firm :  we  are  sure  to  get  what 
we  want,  if  we  are  firm :  but  nothing  must  satisfy  you  except  fixity 
of  tenure,''  had  encouraged  this  delusion,  which  the  Oovemment  had 
done  nothing  to  remove,  in  spite  of  Lord  Stanley's  impressive  warn- 
ing of  tiie  previous  April,  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  referred  as  clear, 
film,  temperate,  and  wise.''  Sir  William  Vemer,  if  Mr.  Disraeli's 
memory  served  him,  had  been  deprived  of  some  of  the  honours  he 
possessed  for  toasting  the    Batlie  of  the  Diamond  "  at  an  obscure 


the  allusion  of  the  Queen's  representative  to  the  '  glories  ot  Vinefifar 
Hill '  ?  "  Then  the  delusion  of  the  Irish  people  had  been  fur^er 
mxmraged  by  the  elections  of  Longford  and  Tipperary,  on  which 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  thus  commented : — "  If  any  thing  can 
elicit  opinion,  it  is  an  election.  Her  Majestv  was  advised  to  elevate  an 
hon.  member  of  this  House  (Colonel  OreviUe-Nugent)  to  the  peerage. 
If  blood  and  large  estate  qualify  for  that  great  post,  I  think  her 
Majesty  was  wisely  advised ;  nor,  sir,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  do 
I  object  at  all  to  see  the  son  of  that  noble  Lord  (Captain  Oreville- 
Nng^t)  his  successor  in  this  House.  But  he  could  not  come  into 
Parliament  without  expressing  the  opinions  which  he  came  to 
support — namely,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  complete  amnesty 
for  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  for  fixity  of  tenure  in  respect  to 
Irish  land.  Of  course  her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  tiie  opinions  of  independent  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Longford  is  not  a  very  old 
man,  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
he  would  not  be  offended  if  some  gtxxl  advice  had  been  given  him 
by  men  in  authority.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  if  the^  said, 
^  Depend  upon  it,  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  emancipation 
of  tixe  Fenians  and  to  fixity  of  tenure  (which  is  the  transferring 
of  one  man's  property  to  another)  unless  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  They  made  his  father  a  Peer,  and  he  is  here  to  say  the  right 
thing."  That  was  the  Longford  Election,  and  I  think  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  referred  were  calculated  to  much  mislead  the 
minds  of  the  people.  All  this  time,  while  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  so  much  misled,  and  such  a  degree  of  excitement  was  added  to 
that  which  had  existed  on  the  subject  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  deeds 
of  outrage,  crime,  and  of  infinite  turbulence  were  perpetrated  simul- 
taneously, and  I  believe  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  misleading 
of  the  public  mind.  But  there  was  another  election,  a  very  interesting 
election,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  to-night.  What  happened 
at  that  election  ?  There  was  a  gentleman  who  occupied  a  post  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  late  Whig  Administration,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was  the  organ  in 
tlus  House.    If  there  be  any  post  which  more  than  another  requires 
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discretion  and  prudence,  and  one  which  more  than  another  requires 
a  man  who  weighs  his  words,  it  is  that  of  Law  Adviser  to  the  Castle. 
Well,  the  gentleman  who  had  filled  that  honourable  post  was,  I 
will  not  sa^  the  Government  candidate,  because  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  might  blame  me  for  using  so  unconstitutional  a  phrase, 
but  the  only  candidate  who  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  policy  of 
the  (Jovemment,  and  to  support  them.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
green  scarf  which  he  is  said  to  have  worn,  but  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  he  did  attire  himself  in  that  way,  for  his  mind  seems 
thoroughly  permeated  with  that  hue,  as  appears  from  all  his  ob- 
servations. He  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  immediate 
release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  people 
in  prison — a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Law  Adviser  of  the  Castle.  He  declared  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  fixity  of  tenure  in  land.  Now,  sir,  notwithstanding 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  late  Law  Adviser  of  the  Castle — 
who  it  was  generally  supposed  was  going  to  be  something  greater 
than  Law  Adviser  to  the  Castle  if  he  succeeded  in  securing  his 
election — ^notwithstanding  the  reckless  manner  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  his  intended  constituents,  he  was  defeated.  He  was 
defeated  under  circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the 
next  eight  and  fort^  hours.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  to  choose 
between  a  sham  Feman  and  a  real  Fenian,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  preference  is  always  given  to  the  genuine  article.  But  now  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  occurred  when  the  Government 
candidate  was  defeated,  though  he  had  pledged  himself  to  all  those 
revolutionary  doctrines.  All  this  time,  especially  from  the  period 
when  Lord  Stanley  delivered  those  observations  which  I  have  quoted, 
horrible  scenes  of  violence  had  been  occurring  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Government  would  never  move.  Landlords  were  shot  down  like 
game;  respectable  farmers  were  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by 
masked  men ;  bailiffs  were  shot  in  the  back ;  policemen  were 
stabbed ;  the  High  Sheriff  of  a  county  going  to  swear  in  the  g^nd 

{'ury  was  fired  at  in  his  carriage,  and  dangerously  wounded ;  house- 
lolds  were  blown  up,  and  Rearms  surreptitiously  obtained.  All 
this  time  the  Government  would  not  move ;  but  the  moment  the 
Government  candidate  was  defeated  on  the  hustings — ^a  Gt)vem- 
ment  candidate  pledged  to  confiscation — ^pledged  to  a  course  of 
action  which  would  destroy  all  civil  government — ^the  moment  that 
occurred  there  was  panic  at  the  Castle,  there  was  confusion  in  the 
Council;  the  wires  of  Aldershot  were  agitated ;  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  sent  across  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and  concentrated  in 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Cork.  And  all  this  because  the  candidate 
who  was  prepared  to  support  the  Government  had  lost  his  election.'' 
Anticipating  however  that  the  Land  Bill  would  be  a  just  and 
prudent  measure,  Mr.  Disraeli  promised  it  impartial  consideration 
and  cordial  support,  if  it  dealt  with  all  necessary  points  and  contained 
nothing  "  visionary  or  fantastic;,'*  But  in  that  case  what  would 
the  late  Law  Adviser  of  the  Castle— what  would  Lord  Granard 
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and  Sir  John  Gray — above  all,  what  woald  the  great  bod^  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland—say  to  it  ?  Repeating  that 
he  considered  the  mention  of  Ireland  in  the  Queen's  Speech  "  in- 
adequate and  inaccurate/'  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  concluded:  ''If  we 
are  to  have  a  Bill  on  the  tenure  of  land  brought  in,  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  consider  it  free  from  party  feelings,  and  with  the 
anxious  desire,  not  to  satisfy  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  great  responsibility 
which  they  incur  on  this  subject.  This  is  still  a  new  House  of 
Commons.  Men  have  entered  it  who  are  proud,  and  justly  proud, 
to  be  Members  of  such  an  Assembly ;  but  they  may  depend  on  it 
that  if  they  do  not  resolve  to  consider  the  question  of  Irish  govern- 
ment not  only  in  a  large  but  a  firm  spirit — if  they  think  it  possible 
that  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  people  of  England  will  long  endure 
the  chronic  state  of  disturbance  that  now  prevails  in  Ireland — ^they 
are  much  mistaken.  And  they  may  be  equally  certain  that  when 
this  Parliament  comes  to  a  conclusion,  which  they  have  entered 
with  so  much  pride  and  so  much  justifiable  self-complacency,  if 
they  err  in  the  course  they  take  on  this « question — if  they  sanction 
a  policy  which,  if  unchecked,  must  lead^  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire  and  even  to  tbe  partial  dissolution  of  society — ^they 
will  look  back  on  the  day  tiiey  entered  Parliament  with  very 
difierent  feelings  from  those  which  now  influence  them,  and  they 
will  remember  this  House  of  Commons  with  dismay  and  remorse.'' 
Thanking  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  promise  to  throw  no  needless 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  Irish  Land  Bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  reply  confined  himself  to  that  engrossing  topic. 
He  strongly  disclaimed  any  intentional  ambiguity  in  the  terms 
of  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  said,  ''I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand out  of  what  terms  of  the  Speech  it  is  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  arisen;  but  I  think  I 
can  remove  them  by  an  express  declaration.  In  the  intention 
announced  by  the  Government,  and  embodied  in  the  gracious 
Speech  of  her  Majesty,  so  far  as  that  intention  imposes  a  care- 
fiU  daily  r^^rd  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  their  duty  to 
propose  every  thing  which  that  condition  requires,  there  is  nothing 
ambiguous  or  contingent.  That  duty  is  absolutely  paramount  and 
primary ;  and  anxious  as  the  Government  are  that  they  should  give 
the  first  place  in  the  order  of  the  Session,  as  it  is  also  in  the  mind 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  country,  to  those  remedial  measures  of 
permanent  operation  on  which  their  permanent  hopes  are  fixed,  yet 
tbey  feel  there  are  duties  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  might 
impose  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  occasions  which  might 
compel  them — although  Grod  forbid  they  should  be  compelled — ^to 
suspend  the  great  purposes  of  the  future,  in  order  that  they  might 
meet  the  crying  and  irrepressible  wants  of  the  present.  I  hope  that 
in  that  declaration  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  contingent, 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  between  remedial  measures  and  special 
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provisions,  if  such  should  be  unhappily  required/'  Passing  to 
Mr.  DisraeU's  speech^  the  Premier  suggested  that  it  was  more 
a  demonstration  than  a  serious  attack^  and  congratulated  him 
on  the  success  he  had  achieved  out  of  the  scantv  materials  at  his 
command.  He  joined  with  him  in  acquitting  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  of  the  recent  aggra- 
vation of  agrarian  crime  which  he  admitted  and  deplored,  but  for 
which  he  entirely  denied  that  the  Government  were  responsible. 
That  their  policjr  had  been  or  could  be  misunderstood  in  Ireland  he 
denied,  and  pointed  out  that  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners 
was  decided  oh  and  announced  three  weeks  before  the  deputation 
from  Dublin  came  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Of  the  partial  amnesty 
he  said  that  it  was  ''a  discriminating  amnesty  founded  upon  a  com- 
parison of  severity  of  punishment  with  degrees  of  guilt,  and  which, 
m  this  case,  is  sjmonymous  with  a  just  and  wise  amnesty/' 
He  denied  that  the  Government  had  given  colour  to  the  inferences 
*  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asserted  that  the  Irish  had  drawn  from 
their  conduct;  and  maintaining  that  no  responsible  Member  of  the 
Government  had  made  any  declaration  or  sanctioned  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  kind,  argued  that  for  none  of  the  cases  that  had 
been  cited  against  him  were  they  responsible  at  all.  With  Sir 
John  Gray  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  no  compact  or  covenant, 
though  he  acknowledged,  and  thanked  him  for,  the  good  service  he 
had  done — and  there  was  abundant  and  ample  room  in  space  "  for 
each  to  continue  to  march  in  his  own  orbit,  very  good  friends  with 
each  other,  but  each  claiming  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
action.''  As  for  Mr.  Heron,  he  had  not  been  Law  Adviser  to  a 
Liberal  Government  or  the  Castle  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  ^'  had 
returned  to  his  native  and  primitive  independence."  He  had  never 
been  or  called  himself  a  Ministerial  candidate.  It  was  a  serious 
doctrine  to  lay  down,  that  leaders  of  a  party  were  to  be  responsible 
for  all  the  sentiments  uttered  by  all  their  independent  supporters ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  show  how  dangerous  such  a  doctrine 
might  prove  if  applied  to  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  in  reference  to  this 
very  measure,  and  cited  some  instances  in  confirmation.  In  con- 
clusion he  said,  To  the  Fenians  it  is  of  vital  importance  that^ 
by  some  means  or  other,  this  House  should  be  impeded  in  the 
work  of  giving  effect  to  its  determination  to  establish  just  laws  in 
Lreland;  they  have  shown  that  disposition  by  the  most  undeniable  pub- 
lic manifestations,  and  by  violent  interference  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting  and  of  freedom  of  speech.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it ;  for  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  should  happily  succeed  in  proposing  to  the  Honse^ 
and  the  House  should  co-operate  in  passing,  good  and  just  laws  for 
removing  the  evils  now  accompanying  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of 
land  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  from  such  laws,  and  from  such  laws  alone^ 
that  Fenianism  will  at  length  receive  its  death  blow.  The  very  best 
exertions  of  the  best  Executive  Governments  can  do  no  more  than 

1)ut  down  its  outward  manifestations ;  let  us  go  down  to  the  root — 
et  us  go  inward  to  the  source;  and  that  is  what  we  hope* and  mean 
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to  do.  That  is  what  they  are  detennined  that  we  shall  not  do. 
And  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  they  wonld^  indeed^  be  blind  to* 
the  whole  nature  of  the  question  in  which  they  are  engaged^  unless 
they  took  every  legitimate  means — and  sometimes^  I  am  afraid, 
very  iU^timate  means — of  producing  disturbance  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Ireland ;  every  thing,  in  fact,  that  ma^  provoke  Parlia- 
ment to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  beneficial  legislation  to  discuss 
angry  and  coercive  measures  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  It  is  fair  to  admit  that,  while  the  direct  action  of  Fenian- 
ism  has  had  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  general  lawlessness,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  outrages  and  of  public  mischiefs, 
a  share  of  responsibility  is  also  due  to  us,  which  I  do  not  seek  to 
evade.  I  admit  that  whenever  great  questions  of  this  kind  are 
raised,  and  especially  whenever  they  are  raised  by  an  Executive 
Government,  a  certain  excitement  is  necessarily  communicated  to 
the  public  mind  in  any  and  in  every  country,  most  of  all  in  a 
country  where  the  public  mind — under  long  suffering,  consequent  * 
on  innumerable  errors  of  government,  has  fallen  into  a  morbid 
state.  This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  as  far  as 
our  evidence  goes — and  we  have  heard  the  statement  from  many 
quarters — ^last  year  has  been  distinguished  by  somewhat  more  than 
the  ordinary  regularity  and  punctuality  of  pavment  of  rents  in 
Ireland.  That  is  a  satis&ctory  thing  in  itself ;  but  the  feeling  to 
which  this  circumstance  is  attributable  may  lead  in  different  direc- 
tions to  very  important  results.  It  betrays  an  expectation  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  hereafter  they  are  to  pursue 
their  avocations  as  cultivators  of  land  with  greater  advantage  than 
they  have  done  hitherto ;  and  if  they  think  that  some  reparation  is 
to  be  made  to  them  in  respect  of  the  unrequited  labours  which  they 
have  heretofore  bestowed  upon  the  soil,  their  tenacity  of  attachment 
to  the  particular  spot  which  they  have  held  is  quite  sufficient,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  account  for  an  increased  desire  to  discharge  their  share 
of  the  covenant  implied  in  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  landlord ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leiads  them  to  regard  with  greater 
jealousy  and  apprehension  the  process  of  eviction,  and  to  entertain 
the  determination,  even  with  the  strong  hand,  to  resist  its  applica- 
tion. These  are  matters  which,  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
discuss  hereafter,  I  need  not  trouble  the  House,  I  think,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  details  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  ; 
but  having  defended — aqd  I  think  it  due  not  only  to  my  Colleagues 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
defend — ^the  Executive  Government  against  the  charges  in  which  he 
has  most  immeasurably  indulged,  I  will  conclude  by  thanking  him  for 
the  evidence  he  has  given  that  he  feels  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
of  England  in  the  face  of  Ireland,  as  an  Imperial  question,  and  from 
the  promise  which  I  have  on  the  part  of  others,  as  well  as  himself, 
I  hope  that  the  propositions  we  are  about  to  make  will  receive  a  fair 
and  candid  consideration. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

C  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Hoiion  in  the  matter  of  O'Donoyan  Bossa — ^Introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Speeches  of  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoae,  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others — Vote  on  the  second 
reading — The  Peace  Preservation  BiU — ^The  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Ck>mmittee — De- 
bate on  the  Ulster  custom — Division  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment — Msgoritj  for 
Government — Division  on  Mr.  Fortesone's  clause — Free  contract — ^Vote  on  Mr. 
Fowler's  amendment — ^Bapid  progress  of  the  Bill — ^The  Bill  passes  the  Commons 
— ^Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  third  reading — Debate  on  the  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords — The  Bill  in  Committee — Amendments  of  the  Duke  of  lEUch- 
mond,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Lord  Clanricarde — ^Proceedings  of  the  Lords 
on  the  report  being  brought  up — Subsequent  proceedings  in  both  houses — ^The 
Bill  receives  the  Bojal  A8sent---<2uiet  in  Ireland — ^The  Fenian  Amnesty. 

The  introdaction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  appropriately 
preceded  by  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone^  that 
(yDonovan  Rossa,  the  convict  whom  Tipperary  had  returned  as  her 
member,  had  become  and  continued  incapable  of  being  elected  or 
returned  as  a  member  of  the  House/'  and  the  motion  was  carried, 
in  a  house  of  only  309  members,  by  a  majority  of  293.  On  the  15th 
February,  before  the  largest  audience  of  the  session,  the  Premier  in- 
troduced the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  a  speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.^ 
Rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Occupation  and  Ownership  of  Land  in  Ireland,  he  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  history  of  the  previous  dealings  of  various  ad- 
ministrations with  this  perplexing  subject,  from  1833  to  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  now  speak,''  he  said,  of  the  amount  of  blame  to  be 
divided  as  between  one  party  and  another,  or  as  between  one  person 
and  another;  probably  none  of  us  who  have  sat  in  Parliament  since 
that  epoch  are  altoge^er  exempt  from  responsibility.  But  what  I 
hope  is,  that,  having  witnessed  the  disaster  and  difficulty  which  have 
arisen  from  this  long  procrastination,  we  shall  resolve  in  mind  and 
heart  by  a  manfrd  effort  to  close  and  seal  up  for  ever,  if  it  may  be, 
this  great  question,  which  so  intimately  concerns  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Ireland."      He  acknowledged  the 


remember  in  any  other  instance  of  the  kind,  which  has  been  given 
to  us  by  what  I  may  call  the  recent  literature  of  this  great  question. 

1  The  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  1870  (83  uid  34  Yict.  c.  46)  is  divided 
into  five  parte.  The  first  part  (section  1  to  31  inclusive)  regulates  the  "  Law  of 
CSompensation  to  Tenants  "  as  to  which  the  principal  changes  effected  are  as  foUows: 
— 1.  The  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  and  similar  customs  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
receive  a  legal  status.  2.  New  rights  are  conferred  on  tenants  with  reference  to 
compensation  for  disturbance  by  the  act  of  the  landlord.  3.  Compensation  is  given 
for  improvements,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  landlord  and  tenant  defined.  The 
second  part  (sect.  32  to  41)  regulates  "  Sale  of  Lands  to  Tenants."  The  third  part 
(sect.  42  to  56)  regulates  the  "Advances  by,  and  Powers  of,  the  Board  of  Works." 
The  fourth  part  (sect.  67  to  64)  regulates  "  Legal  Proceedings  and  Court."  The 
fifth  part  (sect.  65  to  69)  contains  miscellaneous  clauses  referring  to  tenanoiea 
created  after  the  pasHing  of  the  Act. 
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I  cannot  remember  a  casein  which  so  many  gentlemen^  goremed  by 
the  simple  motives  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy^  have  devoted 
their  time^  thought^  and  attainments^  not  to  recommend  the  narrow 
views  of  a  section^  or  a  party,  but  to  elucidate  and  clear  up  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case.  Members  of  the  Bar,  to  whose  name  the 
title  of  Meamed'is  not  a  mere  formal  appendac^;  men  versed  in 
historic  knowledge;  men  foremost  in  protessional  skill  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture ;  Members  of  this  House 
too,  I  am  glad  to  say,  some  who  were  with  us  in  times  past,  and 
some  who  are  here  to  aid  us  now — gentlemen  whose  names  it  might 
be  invidious  to  enumerate  lest  I  should  by  chance  be  guilty  of  any 
omission ; — have  rendered  us  by  the  residts  of  their  inquiries  the 
most  valuable  assistance.  And  I  think  I  mav  say  that  no  part  of 
the  studies  which  they  have  made  known  to  the  public  has  escaped 
our  careful  scrutiny  and  consideration He  next  referred  to  what 
he  termed  the  prepossessions  adverse  to  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people'^  which  still  prevailed  in  England — their  Celtic  origin — the 
relics  of  conquestr--and  the  absenteeism  of  landlords.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  in  detail  the  evidence  of  the  "  present  sensitive- 
ness of  Ireland,  and  recent  tendency  to  an  increase  of  Agrarian 
crime,''  attributing  it,  so  far  as  that  evidence  was  conclusive,  to 
recent  diminution  in  Ihe  progress  of  Irish  prosperity,  to  evictions, 
and  to  the  transference  of  land  from  tillage  to  pasture.  But  then 
he  added,  ^^it  is  also  said,  and  not  unreasonably,  nay,  with  perfect 
truth  so  far  as  the  literal  sense  of  the  proposition  is  concerned — ^you 
have  legislated  in  &vour  of  Ireland  for  a  century,  and  yet  the  people  of 
that  country  are  not,  after  all,  content/'  He  showed  how  the  Act  of 
1793  giving  the  franchise  to  Roman  Qatholics  induced  the  creation 
of  40#.  freeholds — and  how  the  abolition  of  the  40*.  franchise  in 
1829  partly  introduced,  and  beyond  all  doubt  if  it  did  not  introduce 
vastly  extended,  the  mischief,  and  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  the  still  greater  mischief,  of  mere  yearly  tenancy.  "  Then 
came  the  Act  which  was  passed,  I  think,  in  1849  or  1850,  called  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which  has  since  passed  into  the  Act  for 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  landed  estates.  Well,  sir,  what  was  done 
by  that  Act?  It  had  a  most  benevolent  object;  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  capital  into  Ireland,  to  relieve  mipoverished  proprietors 
of  that  countiy  from  that  which  was  to  them  not  a  privilege  but  a 
burden — ^the  possession  of  land  which  they  could  not  rightly  use  or 
manage — and  to  transfer  it  into  the  hands  of  a  more  vigorous  and 
opulent  race  of  proprietors,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the 
riches  of  the  sou.  In  that  Act  also,  however,  there  was  contained 
one  &tal  oversight,  so  grievous  in  its  operation  that  it  is  doubtful 
at  this  moment  whether  Ireland,  on  the  whole,  is  better  or  worse  for 
that  Act.  In  1845  the  Commission  of  Lord  Devon  and  the 
Government  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  recognized  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  be  invested  with  a  title  to  improvements.  Although  the 
older  landlords  of  Ireland  sometimes,  no  doubt,  may  have  improperly 
increased  the  rent,  and  compelled  the  tenant  to  pay  an  increased 
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amount  in  respect  to  the  value  which  he  had  himself  added  to  the 
soil,  yet  in  many  cases  they  made  no  such  extortion.  The  improve- 
ments were  not  theirs  in  a  moral  or  equitable  point  of  view,  and 
they  did  not  exact  a  price  for  them.  But  when  these  properties 
came  into  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  they  sold  the  estates 
precisely  as  they  were.  The  purchasers  bought  them  as  they  were, 
and  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  soil  itself  and  the 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  So  that  the  improvements  were 
sold  to  persons  who  gave  a  price  for  them ;  sold  away  from  the 
tenant  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  belonged ;  and  the  price  was 
paid  to  the  outgoing  landlord,  who,  undoubtedly,  ought  not  to  have 
been  entitled  to  claim  the  property  in  them,  and  would  not  have 
been  so  entitled  if  the  legislation  recommended  in  1845  had  been 
adopted.  Every  one  of  these  measures,  all  of  them  beneficently 
intended  and  for  other  purposes  operating  beneficently — the  Act  of 
1793,  the  Act  of  1829,  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act — was 
attended  with  consequences  most  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  occupiers  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  with  regard  to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  that  the  operations 
which  have'  been  efiected  under  that  Act,  and  the  use  that  has  been 
made,  and  not  unnaturally  made,  of  it  by  some  of  those  who  have 
come  in  as  new  proprietors,  may  be  reckoned  as  specific  causes  of 
those  disturbances  which  have  recently  disfigured  the  records  of  our 
intelligence  from  that  country.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  another  remedy, 
emigration,  which  landlords  have  in  many  instances  been  sedulous  to 
promote.  Emigration,  sir,  when  it  is  voluntary  and  free,  is  the 
process  which  the  Almighty  has  ordained  for  covering  and 
cultivating  the  waste  places  pf  the  earth.  But  that  is  when  the 
emigrant  is  one  whose  wish  it  is  to  go.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  one  whose  wish  it  is  to  stay,  who  is  truly,  strongly,  passionately 
attached — and  no  people  ever  were  more  passionately  attached  to 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  bom  and  on  which  they  have  grown  than 
the  Irish — ^then  to  say — '  We  cannot  insure  to  you  the  possession  of 
your  holding — ^we  cannot  even  give  you  a  reasonable  probability  that 
you  will  be  able  to  exercise  your  industry  with  confidence;  but 
there  is  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  there  are  the  wide  plains  of 
America  open  to  receive  you'— do  not  let  us  conceal  from 
ourselves  that,  under  such  circumstances,  emigration  is  another 
word  for  banishment,  and  that  the  country  whose  laws  inflict  that 
punishment  and  cause  that  banishment  cannot  expect,  and  does  not 
deserve,  the  aflTection  of  the  people.'' 

Another  change  for  the  worse,  as  regards  the  tenant,  was  made 
by  the  Act  of  1816,  facilitating  ejectmenta  All  these  things  had 
been  done  by  Parlianient,  and  no  compensation  made  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded :  The  motion  I  am  about  to  make 
assumes  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
'  amending  the  law  relating  to  occupation  and  ownership  of  land  in 
Ireland/    At  this  first  stage  I  do  not  suppose  much  scruple  will  be 
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feltj  because  up  to  a  certain  point  the  law,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  always  interfere.  It  must  interfere— namely,  vrith  reference 
to  the  cases  in  which  parties  make  no  contract  for  themselves ;  and 
the  law  now  is  that  where  there  is  no  special  contract  tenure  shall  be 
understood  to  be  from  year  to  year.  We  do  not  propose  to  reverse 
this  assumption.  But  we  propose,  looking^  at  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  not  to  leave  it  to  parties  without  the  interposition  of  law 
to  make  the  contracts  which  they  may  be  willing  to  make ;  and  this 
it  is  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  harsh.  No  persons  value 
more  highly  than  we  the  freedom  of  contracts ;  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  healthy  condition  of  society.  But  even  in  those  conditions  of 
society  which  we  recognize  as  healthy  it  is  not  possible  to  allow 
perfect  freedom  of  contract.  English  legislation  is  full  of  such 
interferences ;  and  Parliament  has  £own  a  very  decided  tendency  of 
late  to  multiply  them.  You  will  not  allow  the  man  who  has  a 
fiictory  to  contract  with  the  persons  whom  he  employs  on  terms  which 
may  suit  their  inclinations,  but  which  you  have  forbidden ;  and  you 
will  not  allow  the  shipmaster  to  carry  the  emigrant  across  the  seas  on 
terms  on  which  he  desires  to  carry  and  the  emigrant  desires  to  go. 
These  are  cases  that  justify  interference ;  but  much  stronger  is  the 
case  for  Ireland,  because  in  substance  these  contracts,  though 
nominally  free,  have  not  been  really  free  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  which  that  country  offers.  Even  where  the  law  has 
left  the  Irishman  free,  his  circumstances  have  deprived  him  of 
freedom,  and  it  has  thus  become  our  duty  and  our  necessity  to 
interpose,  within  limits  cautiously  and  strictlv  guarded,  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  that  evil.  In  an  agricultimd  country,  in  a 
country  where  the  population  has  been  such  as  to  cause  a  demand 
for  land  always  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  where  the  excess  of 
this  demand  has  recently  been  met  and  aggravated  by  the  tendency 
to  carry  land  in  large  quantities  out  of  tillage  into  pasture,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  agricultural  holdings  and  employment;  and 
again,  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  farms,  and  thereby  once  more  to 
narrow  the  means  of  supplying  the  demand  for  land ;  lastly,  in  a 
country  which  is  almost  exclusively  agrictdtural,  and  does  not  offer 
to  the  adult  Irishman  that  choice  of  professions  and  occupations 
which  he  can  easily  find  in  a  land  where  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry  prevails,  there  history  has  but  too  well  supported  the 
proposition  th^t  the  freedom  of  contract  which  the  Irish  peasant 
possesses  is  but  a  nominal  freedom.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  prescribe  by  law  in  certain  respects  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  land  shall  be  held  in  Ireland.  Strict  freedom  of  contract, 
then,  having  proved  to  be  a  great  evil,  what  is  the  precise  nature  of 
that  evil  ?  The  Devon  Commission  has  pointed  it  out.  It  is  that 
insecurity  of  tenure  which  not  only  abridges  the  comforts  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  which  limits  and  paralyzes  his  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  vitiates  his  relations  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
with  the  landlord,  and  in  a  still  greater  number  with  the  law  under 
which  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives.^^    Mr.  Gladstone  next 
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entered  into  the  varioas  Bchemes  of  remedy,  sometimes  described  by 
the  word  perpetuity,  sometimes  by  security,  sometimes  by  certainty, 
sometimes  by  fixity,  sometimes  oy  stability  of  tenure,  and  repu- 
diated them  all  on  the  part  of  Government.  "  Is  there,''  he  asked, 
any  mode  of  mitigating  the  admitted  evils  of  insecurity  of  tenure, 
without  resort  to  the  extreme  measures  of  perpetuity  The  first 
of  these  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  "  custom  of  Ulster,''  as 
understood  in  Ireland.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  would  be 
desirable  or  possible  to  reproduce  all  over  Ireland  the  exact  state  of 
things  which  prevails  there  as  regards  the  occupation  of  land ;  but 
the  state  of  the  Province  of  Ulster  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  and 
demonstrably  available  for  the  present  argument  up  to  this  point — 
that  you  can  apply  a  remedy  to  this  profound  and  fatal  evil  of 
insecurity  of  tenure,  and  yet  that  such  a  remedy  can  be  found  and 
applied  without  shaking  the  foundation  of  property.  Sir,  that 
proposition — ^that  such  a  remedy  can  be  discovered  and  applied 
without  shaking  the  foimdation  of  property— is  so  important  that 
I  must  afik  the  House  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  is  the 
condition  of  Ulster.  .  .  .  Arthur  Young,  fortunately  for  us  (writing 
in  1779)  distinguishes  between  the  rents  of  the  eight  counties  Vhere 
the  Ulster  custom  prevails— which  may  be  conveniently  called 
tenant-right  counties —and  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  and  the  case  is  this — 
The  rental  of  the  eight  counties  where  security  or  stability  of  tenure 
prevails  was  in  1779,  990,000^.;  in  1869  it  was  2,830,000/.  That 
is,  the  rental  has  more  iiian  trebled,  and  that  under  a  system,  I 
admit,  in  some  respects  defective,  and  in  some  extravagant,  but 
which  still  gives  practical  security.  The  rest  of  Ireland  minus 
Ulster  is  what  we  must  compare  with  the  eight  counties.  Well, 
Sir,  the  rest  of  Ireland,  minus  Ulster,  in  1779,  according  to  Arthur 
Young,  had  a  rental  of  5,000,000/. ;  and  in  1869  that  rental  was 
9,200,000/.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  provinces  where  the  power  of  the 
landlord  is  greatest  and  the  tenure  is  least  secure,  the  rents  did  less 
than  double  themselves,  whereas,  where  the  power  of  the  landlord 
is  least  and  the  tenant  is  most  secure,  namely — in  Ulster — the  rental 
has  increased  more  than  three-fold.  But,  again,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Ulster  you  have  the  influence  of  manufactures,  and  that  manu- 
factures tend  powerfully  to  increase  rents.  Well,  sir,  but  Ulster  had 
manufactures  in  1770.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  manufacturing 
character  of  a  certain  part  of  Ulster  dates  from  any  period  later 
than  1770.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another  point  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  notice  as  to  manufactures.  Manufactures  do  not  tend 
directly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  immediate  seats  to 
produce  good  agriculture.  Manufactures,  by  stimulating  prices, 
produce  good  agriculture  in  a  country  generally;  but  the  great 
manufacturing  counties  of  England  are  not  those  most  distinguished 
for  good  agriculture.  ...  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Ulster  is 
greatly  poorer  in  national  resources  than  any  of  the  other  three 
Provinces  of  Ireland.  But  what  are  its  products  ?  Its  products 
may  not  be  thought  very  extraordinary,  perhaps,  until  I  illustrate 
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them  by  finding  a  measure  of  the  natural  producing  power  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  in  its  di£Perent  Provinces.  The  rateable  product  of 
Ulster  is  now  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
The  land  under  crop  in  Ukter  is  61.  Ss.  per  acre ;  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland  it  is  bl.  ISs.  In  land  under  tillage  it  is  for  Ulster  1/.  12s.  6d., 
for  the  rest  of  Ireland  it  is  11.  lis.  6d.  You  may  say  that  this  is 
no  very  great  difference;  but  consider  the  difference  of  natural 
fertility ;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  test  of  this  natural  fertility^ 
because  there  was  a  period  when  a  very  careftil  valuation — as  I  may 
almost  call  it — of  the  respective  fertility  of  the  four  Provinces  of 
Ireland  was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  which  was 
most  closely  sifted  and  tested  by  individuals  who  had  a  peculiar 
interest  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  At  the  time  of  the  Great 
Bebellion  the  Parliament  organized  an  army  to  send  into  Ireland. 
For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money.  It  was  obtained 
from  a  body  of  persons  called  Adventurers,  who  were  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  and  were  to  be  paid  by  lands  taken  at  certain  prices, 
and  these  prices  were  to  be  different  according  as  the  lands  were  in 
<Jhe  or  another  Province  of  Ireland.  They  were  to  have  lands  in 
Ulster  at  the  price  of  200^.  per  1,000  acres;  they  were  to  have  lands  in 
Connaught  at  the  price  of  800^.  per  1,000  acres ;  they  were  to  have 
lands  in  Munster  at  the  price  of  450Z.  per  1,000  acres ;  and  they  were 
to  have  lands  in  Leinster  at  the  price  of  600/.  per  1,000  acres.  .  .  On 
the  whole,  at  least,  it  is  no  unfair  statement  if  we  follow  this 
classification,  and  say  that  the  natural  producing  power  of  the 
ordinary  soil  of  Ulster  appears  to  be  little  more  than  one-half  the 
producing  power  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  and  yet  under  the 
state  of  things  as  it  exists  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil  is  greater 
in  Ulster  than  in  the  rest  of  the  three  Provinces.  So,  then,  sir,  I 
think  I  make  good  m^  proposition  that  Ulster  shows  us,  at  any 
rate,  as  much  as  this ;  it  is  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  deadly 
evil  of  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  shake 
the  stability  of  property.''  After  noticing  some  subsidiary  measures 
which  it  was  <iie  purpose  of  Government  to  introduce  in  other 
Bills,  for  improving  the  law  relating  to  the  Tenure  of  Land  both  in 
Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  he  described  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  Civil  Bills  Court 
to  be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  He  then 
continued  as  follows : — 

"  I  proceed  to  say  that  with  respect  to  the  legislation  itself  upon 
the  tenure  of  land,  there  are  four  descriptions  of  holdings  in  Ireland 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  keep  specially  in  view.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  class  of  holdings  which  now  exist  under  the 
Ulster  custom.  The  second  is  the  class  that  exists  under  other 
customs  analogous,  more  or  less,  to  that  of  Ulster,  prevailing^ 
irr^ularly  and  variously  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  Ireland, 
but  not  having  that  definite  existence  and  that  weight  of  tradition 
and  authority  which  belong  to  the  Ulster  custom.  The  third  class 
is  that  residue  of  yearly  tenancies  which  have  not  practically  enjoyed 
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hitherto  any  protection  whatever  from  any  custom^  either  such  as 
that  of  Ulster  or  such  as  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  la 
the  fourth  place,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  keep  in  view  that  class 
of  estates  the  landlords  of  which,  already  sensitive  of  the  mischief 
that  prevails,  have  sought  to  apply  a  remedy  by  the  voluntary 
introduction  of  a  Efystem  of  leases,  and  of  leases  in  two  forms — 
either,  in  the  first  place,  leases  after  the  Scotch  and  English  fashion^ 
under  which  a  farm  is  delivered  over  with  all  its  appliances,  generally 
speaking,  into  the  hands  of  the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  effective 
cultivation,  those  appliances  having  been  furnished  by  the  landlord  ; 
and  secondly,  leases  of  the  Irish  character,  somewhat  longer  generally 
in  duration,  but  not  usually  attended  with  the  same  conditions  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  in  respect  either  of  finding  or  assisting  to 
find  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  necessary  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  farm.  Krst  then,  the  question  is  how  we  are  to 
deal  with  those  holdings  in  Ireland  which  are  under  the  Ulster 
custom.  The  Bill  wUl  be  limited  in  the  strictest  manner  to 
agricultural  holdings,  it  will  not  touch  any  person  except  those  who 
are  pursuing  agriculture  as  an  industry  and  a  trade.  .  .  .  How,  then, 
are  we  to  deal  with  the  Ulster  custom  ?  and  what  is  the  essential 
character  of  that  custom  ?  The  view  we  take  of  it  is  that  it 
includes  two  elements — ^it  includes  compensation  for  improvements 
and  itincludesthepriceof  good-will.  .  .  .Viewingit  as  a  covenant, we 
propose  to  take  it  such  as  it  is,  to  convert  it  into  a  law,  and  allow  it 
to  be  examined  into  as  a  simple  question  of  fact  in  all  cases  where 
dispute  arises  by  the  Courts  that  will  be  constituted  under  this  Bill. 
.  .  .  .We  do  not  attempt  to  modify  the  custom;  we  do  not  inquire  into 
its  varieties  (it  is  well  known  to  vary  within  certain  limits) ;  we  do 
not  attempt  to  improve  it  or  to  qualify  it ;  we  leave  it  to  be 
examined  asa  matter  of  fact,  and  when  itshall  have  been  so  ascertained, 
the  judge  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  it.  .  .  .  The  Ulster 
custom,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  absolutely  overspread  the  whole  of 
Ulster ;  but  it  is  confined  to  Ulster,  in  no  case  passing  beyond  its 
limits.  When  we  come  to  the  case  of  other  customs  that  prevail 
outside  Ulster  these  form  a  subject-matter  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Undoubtedly  our  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  Irish  usage  by  which  payment  is  made  from  an  incoming 
to  an  outgoing  tenant;  in  some  cases  it  is  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  directly,  in  some  others  indirectly ;  but  it  is  nowhere 
to  our  knowledge  established  as  the  fixed  and  authoritative  tradition 
of  a  district.  I  may  perhaps  say  that  in  many  cases  it  is  winked 
at  by  the  landlord,  in  many  other  cases  it  is  opposed,  and  in  some  it 
is  repressed  by  the  landlords,  who  view  it  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  aversion.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  these  customs  out  of  Ulster,  we 
propose  to  limit  their  binding  and  absolute  operation  to  cases  where 
the  tenant  is  disturbed  by  the  act  of  the  landlord.  We  propose  that 
the  tenant  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  these  customs 
if  he  is  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Thirdly,  we  propose 
that  he  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  custom  if  he  sublets  or 
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subdivides  his  holdings  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord^  except  it  be  for  a  purpose  strictly  defined 
in  the  Bill  with  regard  to  cottages  and  gardens  held  by  the 
labourers  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm — an  exception  the 
necessity  of  which  will  be  obvious.  The  fourth  condition  which  we 
attach  to  the  application  of  these  customs  is  that  not  only  arrears  of 
rent  but  damages  done  by  the  tenant  to  the  farm  may  be  pleaded  by 
the  landlord  as  a  set-off.  And  the  fifth  condition  is  one  which  I 
will  explain  more  fully  by-and-by.  It  is  this — that  the  landlord 
may^  if  he  thinks  proper^  bar  the  pleading  of  any  such  custom  if  he 
chooses  to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for  not  less  than  thirty-one  years^ 
attended  with  terms  and  conditions  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  describe.  We  have,  therefore,  got  thus  far.  The 
Ulster  custom  is  absolutely  recognized  in  Ulster.  Outside  the 
limits  of  Ulster  these  less  binding  customs  are  recognized,  but 
subject  to  the  five  conditions  I  have  just  enumerated.''  It*  was 
proposed  (he  added),  to  deal  with  cases  not  within  any  of  these 
customs,  where  the  tenant  was  not  protected  bv  any  lease,  by 
establishing  a  scale  of  damages  for  eviction,  with  liberty  for  persons 
having  a  farm  not  rented,  but  valued  in  the  public  valuation  at  100/. 
and  upwards,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  contract  themselves  out  of  this 
section  of  the  act.  '^The  scale  (he  said),  will  include  in  part 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  will  include  compensation  for 
the  minor  and  more  ordinary  improvements,  for  manure  and 
tillages,  for  fencing,  and  for  some  other  matters.  But  there 
are  some  improvements  of  so  special  a  character  that  we  have 
felt  that  the  tenant  ought ,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  his  compen- 
sation for  them — assuming  him  to  be  entitled  to  ask  for  such  a 
compensation — ^irrespective  of  the  claim  for  damages  by  eviction ; 
and  these  are  improvements  falling  under  the  two  heads,  firstly,  of 
permanent  buildings,  and,  secondly,  of  the  reclamation  of  land.  .  .  . 
Further,  we  propose,  over  and  above  the  legislation  I  have  already 
detailed,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  improvements.  But  what  is 
an  improvement  ?  That,  Sir,  is  a  question  which  has  cost  us  some 
trouble.  We  have,  however,  I  think,  determined  upon  a  very  fair 
definition  of  what  ought  to  be  held  as  constituting  an  'improvement.' 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land;  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  holding.  If 
the  tenant,  unfortunately  for  himself,  chooses  to  lay  out  money  on 
improvements  which  do  not  improve,  and  do  not  add  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  holding,  that  is  his  affair,  and  not  the  landlord's.  I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  he  chooses  to  lay  out  his  money  in  making 
additions  to  his  holding,  which  do  add  to  the  letting  value,  but  which 
are  not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  landlord  is  not 
to  be  bound  to  pay  for  such  an  improvement,  because  it  does  not 
come  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  tenancy.  .  .  .  Thus  understanding 
the  word  '  improvement,'  what  we  do  propose  is  exactly  to  reverse 
the  presumption  of  the  present  law.  The  law,  as  it  stands, 
absolutely  gives  the  improvements  to  the  landlord  and  presumes  them 
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to  be  his  work.  We  propose  to  presume  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
tenant^  and  to  leave  to  the  landlord  the  business  of  showings  if  he 
can,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  If  they  are  the  work  of  the  tenant^ 
they  will,  according  to  our  Bill,  be  his  property,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  landlord  to  show  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  tenant,  if  he 
disputes  his  claim  to  compensation.  .  .  •  We  do  not  limit  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  to  future  improvements.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  extend  to  those  already  made.  Had  we 
though  fit,  or  had  we  happily  been  enabled  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  in  1846,  to  deal  with  this  question  of  improvements,  it  might 
have  been  satisfactory  from  some  point  of  view,  and  sufficient  for 
public  purposes,  to  provide  for  the  cases  of  future  improvements 
alone.  But  having  unfortunately  adjourned  for  so  long  a  time  the 
day-  of  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that  day  having  now  arrived, 
it  is  (yiite  plain  that  any  legislation  as  to  improvements  must  in 
principle  embrace  retrospective  improvements.''  He  then  stated 
the  special  limitations  which  were  to  be  placed  on  these 
retrospective  claims.  The  claim  for  improvements  was,  under  certain 
circumstances,  explained  at  length,  to  be  varied  by  allowing  the 
landlord  by  leases  to  bar  it  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  conditions  and  incidents  of  leasehold  tenure. 
"  To  have  the  effect  of  barring  good- will  or  customary  payment,  a 
lease  must  be  not  only  one  for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  and  one 
reserving  certain  rights  to  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  that  term,  but  it 
must  also  be  in  terms  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court.  So 
much  for  the  leasing  power  at  the  present  moment.  But  we  have 
also  the  ftiture  to  consider.  And  the  idea  we  have  is  this — ^We 
wish  to  grant  to  the  landlord  the  permanent  power,  if  he  think  fit, 
of  keeping  the  general  claim  for  good-will  off  his  estate.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  be  done  by  one  lease.  It  can  be  done  by  one 
lease  as  &r  as  the  particular  term  and  the  particular  ^rson  is 
concerned,  and  that  lease  would  be  for  thirty-one  years  independently 
of  any  landlord's  improvements,  or  might  alternatively  be  for  twenty* 
one  years  if  the  improvements  are  to  be  made  by  the  landlord  and 
if  the  farm  be  of  a  certain  value.  But  the  situation  of  the  parties 
at  the  end  of  that  term  will  be  altered.  If  the  landlord,  after  the 
land  has  been  held  on  one  of  these  statutonr  leases,  does  not  think 
fit  to  continue  the  system  of  leases,  good-will  will  immediately 
grow  up  as  a  plant  erows  from  the  ground.  If  he  gets  a  yearly 
tenant^  or  allows  his  lessee  to  become  a  yearly  tenant^  or  a  tenant  at 
a^hort  term  of  years,  the  new  tenant,  or  his  lessee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  be  invested  with  a  title  to  good-will ;  but  the  landlord  may, 
if  he  think  fit,  follow  up  the  thirty-one  years'  lease  with  a  second 
lease ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  keep  up  a  series  of  these  leases  he  may  hold 
his  land  under  lease  perfectly  free  both  from  the  intervention  of  any 
claim  for  good-will  and  from  any  further  intervention  of  the  Court." 
As  regards  the  difficult  question  of  interference  with  existing  rents, 
we  provide  by  the  Bill  that,  as  a  general  rule,  enction  for  non- 
payment of  rent  shaU  be  held  to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  claim  upon 
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the  landlord  except  for  improvemeiit ;  but  with  regard  to  those  cases 
where  the  Court  upon  its  responsibility  and  in  its  discretion  finds 
special  circumstances^  we  allow  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  to 
allow  damages  even  though  the  eviction  be  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
And  with  r^^d  to  all  prospective  contracts  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
iiiat  if  the  landlord  evict  for  non-payment  of  rent  that  should  not 
be  in  the  sense  of  the  Bill  a  disturbance  of  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord^  for  the  tenant  will  disturb  himself  by  non-payment  of 
the  rent.  But  as  r^pects  present  holdings^  we  add  the  following 
qualifications :  '  Unless  the  Court  decide  on  special  grounds  that 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  a  disturbance  in  the  case  of  a  person 
claiming  compensation  on  such  determination  of  a  tenancy  existing 
at  the  tmie  of  the  passing  of  this  Act.'^'  ^'I  may  now^  perhaps  (he 
added)^  be  asked  what  we  have  done  for  the  Irish  labourer.  For 
him  we  have  done  what  the  case  will  permit.  We  have  allowed  the 
tenant  to  subdivide  and  sublet  for  cottages  and  ^ardens^  to  be  let  to 
tiie  labourers  employed  upon  the  holding ;  and^  m  offering  from  the 
public  funds  facilities  for  the  accjuisition  of  land^  we  have  been 
careful  not  to  exclude  the  acquisition  of  land  in  small  quantities. 
But  the  only  great  boon — and  it  is  a  great  boon — ^which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  give  to  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
Ireland  is  to  increase  the  demand  for  his  labour^  and^  b^  imparting 
a  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  of  that  country,  to  insure  its  requiring 
more  strong  arms  to  carry  it  on,  and  thereby  to  bring  more  bidders 
into  the  market  for  those  arms,  and  raise  the  natural  and  legitimate 
price  of  their  labour.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  one  of  the  specific 
evils  which  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  exacting  an  increased 
rent  in  proportion  to  an  increased  produce  is,  that  many  a  small 
occupier  is,  out  of  fear  of  having  to  pay  more  for  his  holding,  led 
to  convert  his  tillage  into  pasture,  or  to  keep  land  in  pasture  which 
ought  to  be  converted  into  tillage.  By  either  course  of  proceeding 
he  lessens  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour.  But,  if  we  can  only 
convince  every  man  that  from  the  time  this  Act  passes  he  will  be 
able  to  prosecute  his  industry  in  security,  and  in  the  manner  most 
advantageous  to  himself,  so  that  all  the  land  that  is  fit  for  tillage 
may  be  devoted  to  tillage,  and  that  in  a  word  the  noble  pursuit  ot 
agriculture  shall  be  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  free,  we  in  so 
doing,  shall  confer  upon  the  agricultural  labourer  the  greatest  boon 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  bestow.''  The  measure  has  reference,'' 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  conclusion,  "  to  evils  which  have  been  long  at 
work,  their  roots  strike  far  back  into  bygone  centuries ;  and  it  is 
against  the  ordinance  of  Providence,  as  it  is  against  the  interests  of 
man,  that  immediate  reparation  should  in  such  cases  be  possible ; 
for  one  of  the  main  restraints  of  misdoing  would  be  removed  if  the 
consequences  of  misdoing  could  in  a  moment  receive  a  remedy.  For 
such  reparation  and  such  effects  it  is  that  we  look  from  this  Bill ;  and 
we  recKon  on  them  not  less  surely  and  not  less  confidently  because 
we  know  they  must  be  gradual  and  slow;  and  because  we  are 
likewise  aware  that  if  it  be  poisoned  b^  the  malignant  agency  of 
angppy  or  bitter  passions,  it  cannot  do  its  proper  work.    In  order 
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that  there  may  be  a  hope  of  its  entire  success  it  must  be  passed — 
not  as  a  triumph  of  party  over  party^  or  class  over  class ;  not  as  the 
lifting  up  of  an  ensign  to  record  the  downfall  of  that  which  has 
once  been  great  and  powerful — but  as  a  common  work  of  common 
love  and  goodwill  to  the  common  good  of  our  common  country. 
With  such  objects  and  in  such  a  spirit  as  that,  this  House  will 
address  itself  to  the  work,  and  sustain  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
Government.  And  my  hope,  at  least,  is  high  and  ardent  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  our  work  prosper  in  our  hand,  and  that  in  that 
Ireland  which  we  desire  to  unite  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
only  enduring  ties,  those  of  free  will  and  free  affection,  peace,  order, 
and  a  settled  and  cheerful  industry,  will  diffuse  their  blessings  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  day  to  day,  over  a  smiling  land.'' 

The  opening  debate,  which  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  did  not  produce  the  interest  that  had  been  anticipated  from  it. 
The  most  remarkable  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  made  by  Dr. 
Ball,  whose  argument  was  throughout  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  ^'free  contract''  is  the  highest  form  of  tenure  which  the 
intellect  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  devise ;  and  that  in  legislating 
to  restrict  such  freedom  Britain  was  relegating  Ireland  to  a  lower 
civilization.  He  held  that  as  regards  Ulster  tenant-right,  the  Bill 
perpetuated  and  fixed  a  custom  which  varied  with  every  estate, 
which  was  in  itself  an  evil,  making,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  law  for 
every  separate  holding ;  as  regarded  compensation,  it  was  fixed  too 
high,  the  maximum  amounting  to  one-third  the  fee  simple.  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  principle,  but  as  regarded  future 
tenancies  he  thought  the  Bill  utterly  bad.  He  held  that  the  English 
were  never  content  with  less  than  the  best  arrangement,  that  they 
had  fixed  on  free  contract  as  the  best,  and  that  to  keep  the  best  to 
themselves  and  give  Ireland  an  inferior  one,  was  to  repudiate  the 
great  idea  of  the  Union,  which  was  to  permit  all  Irishmen  to  rise 
to  the  English  level. 

My  objection  to  your  system,"  he  said,  "  is  that  it  is  not  the 
best,  and,  what  is  more,  you  know  it  is  not  the  best.  For  here  you 
are  in  England  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  civilization,  you 
claim  for  yourselves  that  you  are  models  to  the  world,  you  hold  out 
your  social  relations  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  you 
insist  that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  vour  country 
shall  be  on  the  footing  of  contract.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
You  have  been  working  ever  since  the  day  that  Latimer  denounced 
the  landlords  who  drove  out  the  tenants,  telling  them  that  the 
Divine  vengeance  would  come  upon  them  for  it — ^you  have  been 
working,  I  say,  to  make  landlord  and  tenant  not  ascertain  their 
rights  by  litigation,  but  have  them  established  on  the  solid  basis  of 
contract,  so  that  every  landlord  in  England  knows  for  what  he 
contracts,  and  every  tenant  in  England  knows  for  what  he  has  to 
answer.  ...  I  say  you  have  got  the  best  system,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  best,  because  I  believe  that  Englishmen,  having  set  their 
hearts  on  the  best  system,  would  be  content  with  nothing  less. 
What  do  I  ask  for  my  countiy  ?  I  ask  the  right  to  rise  to  the  same 
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standard  as  yourselves.  I  demand  that  you  will  not  lay  down  a  rule 
of  this  kind^  and  say — This  is  good  enough  for  Ireland.  The 
Irish  people  diflfer  from  the  English.  There  is  a  positive  incapacity 
in  the  Irish  landlord  to  deal  with  his  tenants  by  contract^  and 
in  the  Irish  tenant  to  take  care  of  himself  by  contract.  The 
Scotch  and  English  are  able  to  do  it.  Therefore  the  true  system 
shall  be  reserved  as  2^  privilegium  for  them^  but  the  Irish  shall  not  be 
able  to  attempt  it ;  because  we  shall  put  a  clause  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  it.' " 

Dr.  Ball's  speech  closed  the  first  day  of  the  debate^  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Captain  White,  who  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  It  became  evident  at 
once  that  no  serious  opposition  would  be  offered  to  the  second 
reading,  and  that  the  measure  would  only  be  dealt  with  in  committee. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne,  in  the  l^rst  day's  debate,  claimed 
for  the  Bill  that,  of  all  the  land  bills  laid  before  the  House, 
it  was  the  simplest  in  machinery.  He  reviewed  the  previous 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  legislate  upon  the  dangerous  subject, 
and  then  explained  and  justified  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
with  reference  to  the  Ulster  custom.  They  had  deliberately  preferred 
not  to  define  it,  in  all  its  incidents  and  conditions,  but  to  direct  the 
Courts  constituted  under  the  Bill  to  enforce  it  in  every  case  in  the 
form  in  which  it  should  be  found  existing.  In  legislating  for  the 
other  part  of  the  country  the  two  essential  elements  of  the  custom — 
security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  improvements — had  been 
kept  in  view.  Tenants  were  placed  in  a  position  of  security  by  a 
method  going  far  beyond  anything  ever  proposed  before,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  gave  him  a  right  to  compensation  even  if  he  had 
made  no  improvements.  As  to  improvements,  the  tenant  would  be 
able  to  realise  at  any  time  what  he  had  himself  spent  on 
the  land,  or  what  he  had  paid  on  entry.  With  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  he  believed  it  would  place  a  fair 
number  of  occupants  in  possession  of  land,  and  would  strengthen 
the  middle  class  of  Ireland.  It  was  obvious  how  much 
further  the  present  Bill  went  than  any  previous  one,  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
claimed  for  it  that  it  would  more  or  less  succeed  in  putting  all 
tenants  on  the  same  footing  as  existing  tenants  of  really  good 
landlords,  with  the  additional  protection  that  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  any  reverse  of  fortune  through  the  succession  of  a  bad 
landlord  or  the  sde  of  the  estate.  In  conclusion  he  assured  the 
House  that  the  Bill  had  been  framed  upon  the  most  careful 
considerations  of  the  facts  and  wants  of  Irish  life,  and  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  former  efforts  that  had  been  made 
to  solve  the  great  problem. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  disapproved  the  whole  of  the  legalization  of  the 
Ulster  custom  as  the  perpetuation  of  a  bad  system,  and  objected  to 
the  new  presumption  of  law  that  improvements  had  been  made  by 
tenants.  The  materials  were  very  often  found  by  the  landlord.  He 
denied  that  compensation  for  the  loss  of  occupancv  could  be  just  or 
equitable  in  principle ;  it  was  "a  subtraction  from  the  property  of  the 
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landlord/^  If  it  was  argued  that  the  landlord  instead  of  compensa- 
tion could  offer  a  lease^  then  a  contract  was  to  be  extorted  from  him^ 
the  tenure  of  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  define.  He  did  not 
object  to  compensation  for  improvements,  or  to  the  purchase  of 
estates  on  behalf  of  tenants,  but  he  held  that  the  whole  Bill  would 
produce  endless  litigation. 

Mr.  Maguire,  while  supporting  the  second  reading,  insisted  much 
on  the  amendments  in  Committee,  and  gave  many  telling  instances 
of  the  effect  of  insecurity  even  under  good  landlords. 

The  Attomey-GtenenJ  (Sir  R.  Collier)  replied  to  the  objection  that 
Ireland  was  degraded  by  a  treatment  which  was  (legally  speaking) 
too  barbarous  for  England,  and  maintained  that  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  Bill  to  produce  in  Ireland  the  same  results  which  the  English 
law  had  already  produced  in  England. 

Mr.  Moore  thought  the  Bill  did  not  carry  out  adequately  its 
own  good  intentions;  good  intentions  were  said  to  form  the 
pavement  of  a  place  that  was  once  offered  to  the  Irish  people  as  an 
alternative  for  Connaught ;  he  hoped  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
similar  issue  in  the  present  case and  the  (yDonoghue  referred 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  members  who  opposed  the  Bill  as  the 
gambols  of  excited  patriots.'' 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  and  Mr.  Henley  took  opposite  views  of  the  clause 
giving  compensation  for  eviction,  the  former  holding  that  it  would 
operate  in  favour  of  the  lenient  landlord,  the  latter  that  it  was 
a  direct  premium  on  stinginess  in  the  landlord.  Mr.  Read  argued 
that  the  rack-rented  tenant,  who  lost  least  by  eviction,  would  get 
most,  but  believed  that  the  Bill  would,  on  the  whole,  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Mr.  Henley  objected  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Bill, 
thought  the  disturbance  clause  unjust,  and  the  compensation  clauses 
unjust  and  injurious. 

The  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Dowse)  argued  that  the 
Bill  carefully  provided  that  the  arbitration  of  judges  who  were  to 
award  compensation  for  eviction  not  only  might,  but  ought  to,  take 
into  account  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  tenancy,  abate 
compensation  for  every  past  boon  of  the  landlord's,  and  raise  it 
towards  its  maximum  in  all  cases  where  the  landlord  could  be 
shown  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  his  tenant  in  times  past. 

Mr.  Horsman  eulogized  the  Bill  in  the  highest  terms ;  describing 
it  as  less  an  amendment  of  the  law  than  the  foundation  of  a  system, 
made  necessary  by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  he  described  in 
vigorous  language.  The  perils  of  property  were  far  more 
conspicuous  than  its  rights  or  enjoyments.  The  statute  law  was 
superseded  by  the  law  of  the  secret  societies ;  the  policeman  was 
appealed  to  in  vain  for  protection,  while  the  assassin's  arm  was 
Always  ready  when  invoked.  The  Government  had  done  wisely  and 
well ;  and  their  Bill  dealt  successfully  with  the  three  comj>laints  of 
the  Irish  tenant.  It  made  evictions  next  to  impossible,  it  secured 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  it  discouraged  rack-renting. 
It  went  fturther  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  interest  of  the 
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tenant^  and  wliatever  sacrifice  it  re<juired  from  the  landlord  wodld 
be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  security  that  it  would  give  him  for 
Ufe  and  property.  He  expected  that  it  would  go  far  to  restore 
tranquilHly  to  Ireland^  but  insisted  that  the  second  reading  would 
cast  on  the  Government  tiie  responsibility  of  accompanving  it 
wiUi'  supplementary  measures  for  the  better  protection  of  Ufe  and 
property.    The  same  lesson  was  enforced  in  strong  language  by 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer^  who^  on  this  occasion^  may  be  said  to  have 
made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  moderate  Conservatives, 
pronouncing  the  BUI  ''large  and  important,  but  not  revolutionary/'  but 
at  the  same  time  ''  a  humiliating  necessity/'  It  is  absolntely 
necessary/'  he  said,  "for  the  success  of  the  Bill,  that  these 
disorders  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  talk 
of  justice ;  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  talk  of  redressing 
wrongs,  if  you  allowed  the  greatest  wrong  to  pass  un* 
redressed — ^if  you  allow  the  rights  which  in  this  Bill  are 
solemnly  asserted  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  assassin  and 
of  the  bands  of  conspirators  who  can  invoke  him  when  they  please. 
It  would  be  an  absolute  mockery.  Your  Bill  will  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  if  it  is  not  followed  up  by  measures  sufficient 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  law.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  in 
Ireland  you  can  only  apply  the  measures  which  are  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  England.  This  Bill  is,  in  every  line  of  it,  an 
answer  to  such  an  argument.  This  BiU  is  not  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  England,  and  it  is  so,  because  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  are  different.  If  in  England  we  had  such  outrages  and 
disorders  as  prevail  in  Ireland,  does  any  one  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  we  would  encumber  ourselves  with  difficulties  arising  out  of 
constitutional  forms  and  precedents,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
object  for  which  laws  exist  and  did  not  tend  to  fulfil  those  objects  ? 
It  is,  then,  I  maintain,  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  Government  to 
render  their  measure  efibctual  by  protecting  both  tenant  and 
landlord  in  Ireland  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights,  and  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  murders  which  now  make  peace  and  prosperity 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland — ^happily  they  are  but  a  few  parts  of 
Ireland  after  all — impossible.  But,  mind,  though  it  is  true  that 
they  are  but  a  few  parts  of  Ireland,  no  man  can  tell  to  how  many 
other  parts  these  crimes  would  extend,  if  such  a  system  were 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  And  I  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
mockeries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  is  to  talk  about  the  mischiefs 
absenteeism  produces,  and  to  express  a  desire  that  landlords  should 
reside  among  their  tenantry,  be  the  dispensers  to  them  of 
benevolence,  spend  their  money  on  their  estates,  and  discharge  the 
other  duties  which  belong  to  their  position,  when  if  a  landlord 
residing  upon  his  property  only  seeks  to  obtain  his  rent,  or  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  for  some  other  just  and  lawful 
purpose,  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  servants,  agents,  and  children 
immediately  become  at  stake.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  impotence  of  the  law  to  punish  the  commission  of  crime  in 
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Ireland  tends  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  sociehr.  The  effect  of 
such  a  state  of  thingfs  does  not  stop  with  the  landlord ;  it  goes 
down  to  his  bailiffs  and  agents^  to  the  railway  official  and  the  egg 
merchant ;  in  shorty  any  man  who  seeks  to  do  what  he  is  allowed  to 
do  by  the  law,  and  who  is  the  object  of  his  neighbours'  jealousy  and 
envy,  is  liable  to  have  not  only  his  property  but  his  life  placed  in 
danger.  Nothing  on  earth,  I  may  add,  should  induce  me  to  support 
this  Bill  but  my  firm  conviction  and  persuasion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, which*  has  exhibited  so  much  courage  with  respect  to  this 
Bill,  which  displayed  equal  courage  last  year,  although  I  did  not 
then  agree  with  them,  and  which  is  supported  by  so  large  a  majority 
both  in  this  house  and  in  the  country,  are  as  much  determined  to  do 
their  duty  with  regard  to  the  steps  which  remain  to  be  taken  for  the 


shown  themselves  to  be  in  producing  these  conciliatory  measures, 
which,  if  they  have  the  desii*ed  effect^  may  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling two  countries  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  unhappily 
divided.'^ 

Mr.  Hardy  followed  the  line  of  argument  of  Dr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  ii^isting  on  the  injustice  done  to  purchasers  under  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  maintaining  that  any  compensation  due 
from  them  for  back  improvements  ought  to  be  paid  for  by 
Parliament,  and  supporting  freedom  of  contract. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  describing  the  Bill  as  a  political  Bill,''  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  some  such  measure, 
but  denied  that  previous  Administrations  had  trifled  with  the  ques- 
tion. He  admitted  that  he  was  in  favour  of  retrospective  com- 
pensation, with  a  term  fixed,  extending  to  all  objects,  without  imy 
exception,  and  on  that  ground,  as  the  Bill  of  1852  had  included 
that  question,  gave  his  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  second  reading. 
But  he  objected  altogether  to  the  provision  which  assamed  that  all 
past  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  tenant  instead  of  the 
landlord.  He  then  proceeded  to  indicate  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take  in  committee,  and  pointed  out  the  provisions  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  adverse.  The  first  of  these  wb^  that  relating  to  the  Ulster 
custom,  which  he  described  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  asking 
Parliament  to  legalize  the  private  arrangements  of  every  estate  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  ''What  is  the  Ulster  custom?"  he  said, 
''  No  gentleman  has  pretended  to  tell  us.    There  is  no  such  thing  as 

Ulster  custom  There  is  no  prescription,  because  it  is 

not  ancient ;  there  is  no  certainty,  because  it  varies  under  every 
rule.  Then  I  want  to  know  in  what  manner  you  will  deal  with 
this  question  of  Ulster  custom.  Besides,  even  if  it  were  a  custom^ 
I  very  much  doubt  the  propriety,  as  a  general  principle,  of  legalizing 
customs.  The  moment  you  legalize  a  custom  you  fix  its  particular 
character ;  but  the  value  of  a  custom  is  its  flexibility,  and  that  it 
adapts  itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  of  the 
locality.  All  these  qualities  are  lost  the  moment  you  crystallize  a 
custom  into  legislation.   Customs  may  not  be  as  wise  as  laws,  but 
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ihey  are  always  more  popular.  They  array  upon  their  side  alike 
the  convictions  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  They  are  spontaneous. 
They  grow  out  of  man^s  necessities  and  invention^  and  as  circum- 
stances change  and  alter  and  die  off  the  custom  falls  into  desuetude^ 
and  we  get  rid  of  it.  But  if  you  make  it  into  a  law^  circumstances 
alter^  but  the  law  remains^  and  becomes  part  of  that  obsolete  legis- 
lation which  haunts  our  statute  book  and  harasses  society.  There- 
fore I  say^  as  a  general  principle^  I  am  against  legalizing  customs. 
You  cannot^  if  you  are  to  legalize  custom^  legalize  the  custom  of 
Ulster^  because  it  does  not  exist.  But  if  it  did  exists  what  is  the 
reason  that  you  should  haye  special  legislation  for  the  custom  of 
Ulster  ?  These  agricultural  customs  exist  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 
you  have  provided  for  them  in  your  Bill.  Why  should  there  be 
two  clauses — one  for  the  Ulster  and  one  for  the  other  customs  ? 
Protesting  against  legalizing  customs^  I  say  that^  if  the  House  in 
its  wisdom  decides  upon  that  course^  it  will  be  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
this  special  legislation  for  Ulster^  and  to  support  a  general  clause  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  legalizing  the  agricultural  customs  of  Ireland.^' 
He  also  disapproved  entirely  of  the  clause  giving  compensation 
for  occupation^  as  a  proposition  terminating  at  one  fell  swoop  all 
moral  relations  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier No  doubt/' 
he  said^  "  there  may  be  some  gentlemen — ^and  those  probably  who 
have  least  considered  the  subject — who  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  are  moral  relations  existing  between  landlords  and  their 
tenants  even  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland.  But  among  the 
most  important  moral  relations  between  these  two  classes  is  exacti- 
tude in  demanding  and  paying  rent.  Sir^  moral  qualities  of  a  very 
high  order  are  developed  when  the  tenant  does  not  pay  you  rent.- 
Forbearance  in  its  most  Christian  aspect  may  then  be  exhibited  in 
a  manner  that  may  claim  the  respect  and  admiration  of  society. 
There  is  no  body  of  men  who  require  forbearance  to  be  shown  to 
tiiem  more  than  those  small  Irish  tenants.  In  what  position  to- 
wards them  do  you  now  place  the  Irish  landlords^  to  whose  kindness 
and  sympathy  the  tenants  hitherto  have  preferred  a  claim?  An 
industrious  man^  a  hardworking  and  good  man^  is  overcome^  we 
will  suppose^  by  those  vicissitudes  of  seasons  which  Ireland  is  not 
exempt  firom^  and  he  applies — as  others  have  applied  before^  and 
not  in  vain — to  the  distinguished  facility  and  good  nature  of  the 
Irish  landlord.  But  the  landlord  naturally  asks  who  is  the  man 
who  thus  comes  to  him  with  a  claim  for  consideratioUt  The  rela- 
tions that  once  existed^  the  relation  of  patron  and  client — a  relation 
that^  truly  conceived  and  generously  administered^  is  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  the  social  system — ^no  longer  subsists.  And 
the  landlord  says — '  This  man^  who  comes  and  asks  me  to  exercise 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  human  nature — ^this  man^  under  the  law 
as  it  has  now  been  constituted^  is  a  man  who  is  no  longer  my 
tenant^  but  my  co-parcener.  He  may  to-morrow,  by  the  decision 
of  some  person  that  I  have  never  heard  of,  claim  seven  years'  rent 
from  me,  to  be  increased  by  at  least  three  years'  more  rent  if  he 
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leaves  me  unexhausted  improvements^  of  the  existence  of  which  I 
am  not  even  conscious.  The  value  of  my  estate  is  only  twenty 
years^  purchase;  he  has^  consequently^  as  much  interest  in  the 
estate  as  myself.  Why^  then^  should  I  suffer  inconvenience  and 
loss,  or  forbear  from  vindicating  my  rights?'  I  say  that  this 
appeal  of  a  tenant,  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  described, 
would  be  one  of  the  very  last  which  was  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart  of  a  proprietor.  But  this  is  the  position  in  which  you  pro- 
pose to  place  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  future,  terminating  all 
those  moral  relations  which  have  prevailed,  and,  even  in  the  most 
unhappy  times,  have  been  extensively  exercised.'' 

He  further  objected  to  the  proposal  to  make  advances  of  public 
money,  except  "  on  good  security,  and*  for  a  beneficial  object,"  in 
which  light  he  could  not  regard  advances  to  the  tenant  in  order 
that  he  shoxdd  purchase  the  freehold,  the  tendency  of  which,  he 
said,  was  ''to  make  at  the  same  time  of  one  man  an  inefficient 
tenant  and  a  poor  proprietor." 

After  criticizing  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  with  reference 
to  purchasers  under  the  Landed  and  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  he 
said  of  the  Bill, ''  without  giving  any  final  or  general  opinion  as  to 
its  merits,  that  a  more  complicated,  a  more  clumsy,  or  a  more 
heterogeneous  measure  was  never  yet  brought  before  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,"  and  proceeded  to  give  his  model  of  a  Bill  with 
the  recommendation,  he  said,  ''of  simplicity  and  breviiy."  He 
was  for  leaving  all  the  customs  of  Ireland  alone.  "  They  are  very 
effective,"  he  observed,  "  at  the  present  moment.  If  you  legalize 
the  custom,  the  chance  is  that  you  diminish  the  moral  incidents  of 
the  arrangement  without  practically  increasing  the  legal  power. 
It  is  better  to  leave  those  incidents  to  work  their  way,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  with  very  general  satisfaction.  But  if  a  man  without 
a  lease,  and  who  had  paid  his  rent,  is  evicted,  why,  let  his  case  go 
before  the  tribunal  you  shall  appoint ;  let  the  Judge  investigate  all 
the  elements  of  the  equity  of  the  case;  and  let  him  come  to  a  de- 
cision which  on  one  side  ^all  guard  the  tenant  from  coercion,  and, 
on  the  other,  preserve  the  landlord  from  fraud.  Why  cannot  you 
do  this  ?  You  are  going  to  create  a  tribunal.  Then  create  at  once 
an  efficient  tribunal,  and  delegate  to  it  the  authority  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  would  not  be  so  great  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
property  as  these  complicated  provisions  before  us." 

Laughing  at  the  tribunals  proposed  by  the  Bill,  at  the  assistant- 
barrister,  "  always  careful  to  be  non-resident,"  and  the  Judges  of 
Assize  to  whom  appeals  were  to  be  made,  "  whose  every  hour  and 
half-hour  is  mapped  out  before  they  embark  on  their  great  enter- 
prise, followed  by  an  excited  and  ambitious  Bar,  with  their  carriages 
and  the  railways  full  of  briefs,"  he  suggested  that  Judges  speciwj 
sent  down,  as  in  England,  under  the  last  Election  Act,  would  per- 
form the  necessary  duties  satisfactorily. 

In  conclusion  he  protested  strongly  against  all  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract  in  Ireland,  regarding  freedom  of  contract  as 
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*'one  of  the  greatest  securities  for  the  progress  of  civilization*'' 
1  know  well/'  he  said,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  may  a^ 
upon  the  decision  of  this  House  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  l^wbo9 
am  offering  to  this  Bill  no  factious  oppositioui  who  have  give^  tp^ 
it,  as  I  promised,  a  candid  consideration,  and  who,  I  trust,  ^^4tb>' 
the  modifications  which  argument  and  reason  maj  hring  about^ 
will  yet  be  able  to  give  it  a  cordial  support,  am  most  anxious 
that  honourable  gentlemen,  on  whatever  side  they  sit,  will  not 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  Ireland  in  these  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant relations  of  its  most  important  classes  in  a  spirit  of  panic. 
Do  not  let  us  vote  upon  this  subject  as  if  we  had  received  threaten- 
ing letters — as  if  we  expected  to  meet  Bory  of  the  Hills  when  we 
go  into  the  lobby.  No :  let  us  decide  upon  all  these  great  subjects 
which  will  be  brought  under  our  consideration  in  Committee  as 
becomes  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
if  we  are  induced  in  a  hurry  and  with  precipitation  to  agree  to  such 
monstrous  enactments  as  that  the  Irish  people  should  not  have  the 
power,  for  instance,  of  entering  into  contracts  with  each  other,  the 
time  will  come — a  more  tranquil  and  a  more  genial  hour  as  regards 
Ireland  than  the  present — when  the  reproach  we  shall  receive  upon 
the  subject  will  be  made  firom  Ireland  iteelf ;  and  they  will  say  of  the 
English  people, '  They  treated  us  in  our  hour  of  difficulty  as  men 
who  neither  comprehended  justice  nor  deserved  freedom/ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  replying,  met  the  plan  of  Mr.  DisraeH  with  a 
question :  Suppose,"  he  said,  the  landlord  contracts  with  his 
tenant  that  he  shall  not  upon  eviction  go  before  a  Judge,  I  want 
to  know  what,  in  that  case,  and  subject  to  that  single  test,  will 
become  of  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman."  Thanking 
the  Opposition  and  the  Irish  members  for  their  readiness  to  aid  in 
smoothing  the  difficulties  intercepting  the  adjustment  of  the 
cnnestion,  he  promised  to  give  fair  consideration  to  amendments  in 
Committee,  and  specified  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  had  been 
convinced  in  the  course  of  argument  that  some  modification  would 
be  necessary.  He  admitted  that  a  more  distinct  severance  might 
be  made  between  payment  for  improvements  and  compensation  for 
eviction ;  and  that  it  might  be  right  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  of  distress  in  Ireland  in  their  bearing  on  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill.  On  the  question  of  the  Ulster  custom  he 
was  firm ;  and  owned  that  the  debate  had  not  inspired  him  with 
the  slightest  desire  or  disposition  to  depart  from  the  substance  of 
die  clause  relating  to  it."  Approaching  what  he  described  as 
the  broadest  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  character  of 
the  Bill " —  the  question  of  eviction — ^he  declared  that  its  great 
aim  was  to  give  stability  of  tenure  and  security  of  mind  to  the 
occupier  of  tiie  soil."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Bill  he 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  objections  made  in  the  House  (which 
he  had  already  noticed)  and  those  not  much,  if  at  all  heard  in  the 
House,  "  far  more  formidable,  not  in  their  power  of  reason,  but  in 
their  power  of  acting  upon  the  popular  nund ;"  such  as  the  doc* 
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trine  of fixity  of  tenure," —  of  which  he  recorded  it  as  a  great  and 
an  important  fact/^  that  throughout  the  debate  it  had  been 
wholly  unsustained  by  the  slightest  attempt  at  reasoning  " —  and 
the  doctrine  sometimes  called  fair  rents/'  and  sometimes  "  valua- 
tion of  rents/'  of  which  also  he  said  that  little  had  been  heard 
during  the  debate^  but  which  had  been,  defined  to  him  by  an 
important  deputation,  which  had  desired  that  any  Bill  to  be  passed 
bjr  Parliament  should  recognize  for  the  tenants  these  things : — '  A 
right  to  continued  occupation,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rent 
to  which  he  is  liable,  or  to  such  charge  of  rent  as  shall  be  after-' 
wards  settled  from  time  to  time  by  fair  valuation  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  the  right  to  sell  his  interest  to  any  solvent  tenant  to 
whom  the  landlord  cannot  make  reasonable  objection.'  This 
demand,  and  the  demand  for  a  power  to  reduce  excessive  rents,  he 
described  and  objected  to  as  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  what  he 
might  call  "  the  popular  party  in  Ireland  /'  and  after  pointing  out 
their  fallacy,  he  concluded  his  speech  with  an  appeal  to  those  mem* 
bers  who  were  preparing  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
'^Will  the  Irish  people,"  he  said,  ''follow  such  a  disastrous 
leadership  ?  I  believe  not.  I  hold  that  each  successive  act  of 
justice  developes  feelings  of  content  and  loyalty,  and  narrows  the 
circle  of  disaffection.  I  know  your  difficulties  may  be  great,  but 
they  are  not  yours  alone,  they  are  the  difficulties  of  other  Irish 
members.  There  is  in  Ireland— do  not  let  us  conceal  it  from  our- 
selves— ^not  only  a  reckless,  a  lawless,  but  a  demoralised  and 
demoralizing  agency,  which  is  now  at  work  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  disturbing  the  country  through  agrarian  crimes,  and  of 
making,  through  unreasonable  demands,  peaceful  legislation  impos- 
sible for  Ireland.  But  ^ou  have  before  you  noble  examples.  Are 
there  not  numerous  Insh  members,  your  brethren  in  many  an 
ancient  contest  for  the  rights  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  who, 
nevertheless,  in  this  debate,  have  manfully  declared  their  resolution 
not  upon  this  great  and  solemn  occasion  to  reject  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  new  treaty  of  peace  with  this  United  Kingdom  ?  And 
if,  which  I  am  most  reluctant  to  believe — which  I  cannot  believe, 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  people  could  be  induced  to  embark  in  this 
enterprize^  is  it  likely  they  will  succeed?  Is  the  conflict  one  of 
such  a  character  that  you  ought  to  encourage  them  to  engage  in 
it — ^to  reject  upon  the  second  reading  a  Bill — I  repeat  the  sentence 
because  I  wish  every  syllable  of  it  to  be  scrutmized — to  reject 
upon  the  second  reading  a  Bill  which  offers  to  the  farmers  and  the 
cottiers  of  Ireland  privileges  of  occupation  such  as  have  never  yet 
been  enjoyed  in  two  countries  that  are  admitted  to  be,  as  respects 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  at  the  very  least  among 
the  foremost  in  the  world?  No,  sir,  let  us  look  back,  in  one 
sentence,  over  the  career  of  Irish  patriotism.  For  a  hundred  years 
Ireland  has  been  engaged  in  almost  a  continuous  conflict  with  the 
governing  power — I  will  not  say  of  the  nation,  but  with  the 
governing  power  of  this  island.    She  has  engaged  in  that  conflict 
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witli  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  limited  population,  of  inferior 
resources,  of  backward  pplitical  development,  and  yet  she  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  Strength  and  weakness  have  grappled  toge- 
ther in  almost  incessant  conflict;  and  on  every  occasion,  in  a 
succession  of  falls,  strength  has  been  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground, 

and  weakness  has  waved  the  banner  of  victory  over  it  The 

career  of  Ireland  has  ever  been  onward.  Her  cry  has  ever  been. 
Excelsior  I  but,  because  she  has  had  justice  for  her  cause,  and  has 
been  sustained  in  it  by  that  which  is  the  highest  earthly  organ  of 
justice,  the  favouring  opinion  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  world. 
We,  sir,  have  accepted  the  challenge.  We  seek  in  friendly  contest 
to  deprive  Ireland  of  that  alliance.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  offering  her  justice.  Will  you  take 
it  upon  you  to  ask  for  more  ?  Victors  you  have  been  in  many 
battles;  but  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  strife  when  already — as 
we  know  from  the  utterances  of  high  and  low  in  other  lands— the 
world  has  b^fun  to  recop^ize  the  efforts  this  great  country  is 
making  for  peace  and  umon — what  will  be  the  issue  of  that  strife 
— what  will  be  the  weight  of  responsibility,  if,  intoxicated  by  suc- 
cess, and  believing  that  that  which  has  been  must  ever  be,  you 
venture  to  make,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  demands  that  justice  cannot  sanction  or 
concede  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  invoked  to-night,  in  solemn  terms, 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  to  be  just  and  fear  not.  It  is  our 
desire  to  be  just,  but  to  be  just  we  must  be  just  to  all.  The 
oppression  of  a  majority  is  detestable  and  odious — ^the  oppression  of 
a  minority  is  only  by  one  degree  less  detestable  and  less  odious. 
The  face  of  justice  is  like  the  face  of  the  god  Janus.  It  is  like  the 
face  of  those  lions,  the  work  of  Landseer,  which  keep  watch  and  ward 
round  the  record  of  our  country's  greatness.  She  presents  one  tranquil 
and  majestic  countenance  towards  every  point  of  the  compass  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  That  rare,  that  noble,  that  imperial 
virtue  has  this  above  all  other  qualities,  that  she  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  she  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment  to 
oppress  the  wealthy,  for  the  sake  of  nattering  the  poor,  any  more 
than  she  will  condescend  to  oppress  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  pam- 
pering the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  I  beseech  my  hon.  friends  to  pause 
before  they  call  on  the  House  to  do  an  act  which,  however  decisive 
its  utterance,  will  break  the  concord  and  unanimity  of  the  House. 
We  have  been  met,  and  handsomely  met,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  we  have  been  met,  and  ^llantly  met,  by  many  of  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Hesitate,  then,  I  beseech  you,  for  a  moment,  before  you  run  the  risk 
of  lighting  a  flame  which  you  will  in  vain  labour  to  extinguish,  lest 
it  should  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  your  country  that  after  she  has 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  borne  every  calamity,  and  conquered 
every  enemy,  she  should  at  length  miss  the  prize  of  national  peace, 
happiness,  and  contentment  through  the  agency  of  those  whom  she 
beueved  to  be  her  friends.'^ 
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Upon  the  division  which  followed^  442  meml^ers  voted  in  favour  of 
the  second  readings  and  11  in  the  minority. 

Between  the  vote  on  the  second  reading  and  the  carrying  of  the  Bill 
into  Committee,  the  growth  of  a  new  form  of  terrorism  in  Ireland 
served  to  exasperate  greatly  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  visits  of  armed  men  to  farmers  in  County 
Mayo,  to  coerce  them  into  taking  an  oath  to  break  up  their  pasture- 
lands.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  not  likely  that  the  promised 
Bill  for  the  repression  of  agrarian  crime,  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  on  the  17th  March,  would  meet  with  any 
but  the  weakest  opposition,  or  with  any  serious  criticism  except  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Its  principal  provisions  were  simple  and 
effective.  It  was  proposed  to  suppress  the  use  of  fire-arms  in 
proclaimed  districts.  Their  possession  without  licence  was  entirely 
forbidden  under  penalties  of  exceptional  severity,  the  Court  being 
authorized  to  inflict  sentences  of  two  years  penaJ  servitude.  The 
right  of  constables  to  search  for  arms  was  made  complete,  their 
warrants  running  three  months  and  their  powers  extending  to 
domiciliary'  search,  which  might  be  instituted  by  a  patrol  to  be  estab- 
lished in  disturbed  districts.  Threatening  letters  were  also  to  be  met 
by  domiciliary  searches  for  evidence  of  handwriting  and  motive,  and 

visits by  arrests  through  patrols,  who  were  empowered  to  seize 
any  person  wandering  about  at  night  in  a  suspicious  manner.  The 
power  of  inflicting  summary  punishment  was  given  to  the 
magistrates,  and  change  of  venue  authorized  when  needful.  It  was 
further  proposed  to  authorize  the  Grand  Jury,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Judge,  to  levy  damages  on  the  districts  for  compensation  to  the 
fisimilies  of  any  person  murdered  from  agrarian  motives — and 
Oovemment  was  to  have  the  power  to  seize  upon  any  newspaper,  the 
owners  receiving  in  the  Bill  power  to  institute  an  action  against  the 
Crown — thus  securing  the  limitation  of  this  clause  to  its  special 
purpose,  the  prevention  of  newspaper-terrorism.  The  Bill  passed 
rapidly,  and  received  the  Royal  consent  on  the  4th  of  April.  The 
Press  clauses  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  Lower  House,  but  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  showed  a  minority  of  only  15 
members,  and  when  the  discussion  was  renewed  in  committee  an 
amendment  confining  the  right  of  seizure  to  newspapers  advising 
agrarian  outrage  was  negatived  by  830  to  15.  An  amendment  was, 
however,  accepted  that  allowed  of  one  warning  before  seizure.  The 
Lords  received  the  Bill  with  general  approbation,  with  exultation 
even,  and  made  no  substantial  change  in  it.  "  You  must  teach  the 
Irish  people  to  /ear  the  law,''  said  Lord  Salisbury,  ''before  you  can 
induce  them  to  Hie  it.'' 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee  was  threatened  with  no  less 
than  three  hundred  amendments ;  and  the  discussion  on  the  first 
clause,  legalizing  the  Ulster  custom,  occupied  as  much  as  twelve 
hours.  The  first  important  debate  took  place  in  committee  upon 
the  third  clause  (providing  for  compensation  in  absence  of  custom), 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  that  the  compensation  for  eviction  should 
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be  limited  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  respeet  of  unexhausted 
improvements  made  by  him,  or  any  predecessor  in  title,  and  of 
interruption  in  the  completion  of  any  course  of  husbandry  suited  to 
the  holding.''  As  the  Government  were  known  to  be  about  to 
remodel  the  clause,  so  as  to  separate  compensation  for  improvements 
from  compensation  for  eviction,  this  amendment  struck  at  one  of  the 
main  ideas  of  the  Bill,  and  began  the  battle  in  earnest.  By  this 
intended  separation  Mr.  Disraeli  justified  his  attack  upon  the 
Government,  as  it  woxdd  make  the  Bill  entirely  different  from  the 
measure  for  which  he  and  his  party  had  voted  in  debate;  and 
introduced  into  it  the  principle  that  the  "termination  of  an  occupancy 
was  a  grievance  for  which  the  tenant  ought  to  be  compensated/' 
and  that  occupation  therefore  "  involved  a  right  of  property,"  indeed 
a  distinct  right  to  a  third  of  the  freehold.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — ^would  affect  the  security 
of  all  landlords,  and  indeed  of  all  properly  whatever,  while  bringing 


must  both  stand  upon  our  rights.  This  new-fangled  law,  which  has 
given  you  a  contingent  Remainder  to  the  third  of  my  freehold,  has 
at  least  given  me  this  security,  that  if  you  do  not  pay  me  your  rent 
I  may  get  rid  of  you.'  We  have  heard  a  great  d«ftl  of  evictions 
under  different  forms  and  circumstances ;  but  this  Bill  provides 
what  I  should  describe  as  a  species  of  natural  eviction.  When  a 
tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent  the  landlord  may  get  rid  of  him 
without  his  claiming  a  third  of  his  freehold  as  compensation. 
Every  one  must  feel,  that,  if  only  in  self-defence,  the  landlord 
will  avail  himself  of  that  position,  the  only  position  of  strength 
left  him.  He  will  waittill  the  tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent — and,  as 
far  as  I  have  heard,  the  class  of  tenants  for  whom  we  are  legislating 
in  this  exceptional  way  have  the  habit  of  falling  into  arrear  with 
their  rent — ^the  landlord  will  avail  himself  of  the  power  which 
is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  then  what  will  occur  ?  You  will  have 
farms  consolidated,  and  the  very  farmers  for  whom  you  are  taking 
this  perilous  step  will  be  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Either 
the  landlord  will  entirely  assert  his  authority,  or  the  tenant,  finding 
himself  in  this  position,  will  revert  to  those  rural  ethics  with  the 
consequences  of  which  we  are  all  familar.  There  will  be  a  new 
grievance — the  payment  of  rent ;  and  the  non-payment  of  rent 
will  become  a  principle,  asserted  by  the  same  rural  logic,  the 
startling  consequences  of  which  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  country 
with  apprehension  and  horror  almost  every  day.  The  argument  of 
the  Irish  tenant — belonging  to  the  very  class  that  you  think  you 
are  now  setting  up  by  this  violation  of  the  frmdamental  law  of  the 
country — will  be  to  this  effect — ^  I  have  lost  my  holding  because  I 
did  not  pay  my  rent ;  can  anything  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than 
that  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  contingent  right  to  a  third  of 
the  freehold  because  he  does  not  pay  his  rent?'  That  is  a  natural 
view,  which  may  lead  to  a  much  more  successful  agitation  than  any 
we  have  yet  heard  of.    The  question  is  unanswerable ;  we  may  think 


no  advantage  to  Ireland. 
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it  is  abstractedly  unreasonable^  but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
legislation.  And  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Why^  that 
payment  of  rent  will  become  a  grievance^  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  you  are  now  pkced. 
There  will  be  great  complaints  of  the  consolidation  of  farms,  great 
complaints  of  vexatious  and  tyrannical  evictions^  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  most  violent  means  by  which  the  supposed  rights  of  the 
occupiers  to  property  in  the  sou  may  be  vindicated  will  be  resorted 
to.  And  so  far  from  the  improvement  of  the  country  terminating 
all  these  misunderstandings  and  heartburnings,  which  we  seem  now 
so  anxious  upon  both  sides  of  the  House  to  bring  to  a  dose^  you 
will  have  the  same  controversies  still  raging  only  with  increased 
acerbity,  and  under  circumstances  and  conditions  which  inevitably 
must  lead  to  increased  bitterness  and  increased  perils  to  society He 
appealed  to  the  Gt>vemment  to  return  to  their  original  scheme^  and 
was  followed  on  the  same  side  by 

Mr.  G^thome  Hardy,  who  argued  that  the  measure  as  now 
altered  would  "  create  a  property  which  did  not  exist  before — give  a 
man  something  which  he  never  had  before/'  and  take  it  from 
somebody  eke.^' 

The  Government  fully  accepted  the  offered  issue^  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  pronouncing  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  to  be  a  declaration  of  war.  He  would  answer  his 
amendment  and  not  his  speech,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other,'*  and  acknowledged  plainly  that  the  Ministry  proposed  to 
restrain  (by  legislation)  the  right  of  eviction  in  Ireland  as  liable  to 
the  grossest  abuse.  "  We  have  not,  however,"  he  said,  "  treated 
eviction  as  a  wrong,  nor  have  we  given  damages  for  eviction.  We 
have  given  compensation — which  is  of  course  the  same  thing  as 
damages,  one  being  the  Latin  and  the  other  the  English  form  of  the 
word — to  any  person  for  any  loss  he  shall  sustain  for  quitting  his 
holding.  But  we  have  not  imposed  an  arbitrary  fine.  In  this 
country  we  have  a  tenure  of  leases  renewable  on  payment  of  a  fine 
by  the  tenant.  That  tenure  has  not  worked  sufficiently  well  to 
encourage  the  Gt>vemment  to  propose  any  sach  system  in  Ireland. 
All  we  have  done  has  been  to  say  to  the  tenant—'  Prove  the  loss 
you  have  sustained,  and  within  a  certain  limit  you  shall  receive 
compensation.'  We  have  not  altered  the  tenure  of  land ;  we  have 
studiously  avoided  doing  so ;  but  we  have  said  where  a  wrong  can  be 
proved  wewill  eive  within  moderateand  fairlimitsasummaryremedy." 

Sir  Bound^  Palmer,  while  voting  for  the  Bill,  objected  to  what 
he  described  as  prospective  interference  with  freedom  of  contract," 
rather  than  "taking  away  property,"  beyond  the  limits  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  expressed  Us  belief  that  that  necessity  "  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  holdings  above  a  certain  value  (which  he  fixed  at 
50/.),  nor  to  botut  fide  leases  of  definite  duration." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  pointing  out  that  Sir  B.  Palmer's  speech  had 
chieflv  turned  upon  matters  wholly  extraneous  to  the  points  at 
issue,"  and  that  the  discussion  in  hand  related  only  to  the  basis 
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of  compatation  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  tenant  in  the 
erent  of  canseless  or  arbitrary  eviction  by  the  landlord/'  declared 
that  the  provision  in  debate  had  been  inserted  from  the  hard,  in- 
vincible conviction  which  has  been  forced  upon  us,  that^the  simple 
admission  of  free  contract  would  be  the  destaruction  of  this  portion 
of  the  BiU.''  The  Bill  was  a  measure  wholly  and  absolutely  ex- 
ceptional." We  look  upon  it,"  he  said,  as  an  exceptional  Irish 
measure.  Nay,  more,  we  hope  the  time  may  come  when  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  may  no  longer  be  necessary  in  Ireland.  Then^ 
perhaps,  you  will  say — 'Why  not  make  the  Bill  a  temporary 
one?*  Well,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  that  subject  an 
impartial  consideration.  There  is  a  very  great  di£Sculty  in  making 
the  Bill  a  temporary  Bill,  upon  a  ground  which  every  member 
conversant  with  its  provisions  will  at  once  appreciate — namely,  the 
longevity  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  of  many-  of  the  interests  which 
will  be  created  under  it.  What  we  believe  is,  that,  if  the  time 
ever  comes — and  I  trust  it  may  come — ^when  it  will  be  possible  and 
desirable  for  Ireland  to  work  its  way  out  of  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  we  are  compelled  to  ask  Parliament  to  enact  in  its  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  best  way  of  doing  that  will  be  by  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  free  contract ;  because,  whatever 
complications  may  arise  from  a  system  which  we  look  upon  as 
artificial,  freedom  of  contract  between  the  pai*ties  will  be  the 
simplest,  the  best,  and  even  the  quickest  way  of  disposing  of  them, 
when  once  you  have  restored  those  parties  to  a  position  in  which 
they  can  meet  on  equal  terms.  What  we  should  propose  is  this — 
undoubtedly  not  that  this  provision  as  to  free  contract  shall  last 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  and  then  terminate,  because  that 
would  be  a  very  hasty  and  precipitate  mode  of  proceeding;  we 
cannot  venture  to  sav  that  twentv,  or  thirty,  or  any  given  number 
of  years,  will  be  sufficient :  but  there  is  a  method  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Parliament,  I  believe,  in  several  instances,  and  certainly 
in  one  great  instance,  that  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  There  the 
mode  adopted  by  Parliament  to  mark  that  the  engagement  is 
terminable  and  rests  upon  conventional  grounds  is  this — It  is  ap- 
pointed to  endure  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thereafter 
until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  determine.  By  words  of  that 
kind  Parliament  marks  its  opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
vision made  is  not  of  an  immutable  and  permanent  character,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  prematurely  venture  to  anticipate 
a  given  moment  which  experience  does  not  warrant  our  endeavour- 
ing at  this  time  to  fix,  and  at  which  we  can  now  say  it  will  be 
possible  for  Parliament  to  dispense  with  such  legislation.  The 
words  we  propose  to  adopt  are  these — '  This  provision — namely,  a 
provision  which  restrains  freedom  of  contract — shall  remain  in  force 
for  twenty  years,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  shall 
otherwise  determine.' "  As  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  was 
aimed  at  f'one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Bill."    And  the  speaker 
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proceeded  to  specify  its  three  grand  provisions/'  "  One  of  the 
grand  provisions  of  the  Bill  was  the  confirmation  of  Irish  customs. 
Another  grand  provision  was  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
improvements  made  hy  the  tenant  were  the  property  of  the  tenant. 
And  a  third  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  hy  far  the  most  pro- 
minent in  the  lengthened  statement  it  was  my  duty  to  inflict  upon 
the  House,  was  ^t  damages  for  evictions  were  to  he  paid  to  the 
tenant/'  He  admitted  that  interference  with  property''  in  a 
sense  existed  in  the  measure,  which  was  the  redressing  of  an  in- 
equality, partial,  but  the  best  the  circumstances  permit  of/'  but 
distinguished  between  "the  kind  of  interference  which  weakens 
the  foundations  of  property,  and  that  which  strengthens  them," 
and  commenting,  as  Mr.  Lowe  had  done,  on  the  minuteness  of  the 
change  of  proceeding  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  charged  against 
Government,  maintained  that  his  amendment  was  "  an  undisguised 
attempt  to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  introduced." 

In  the  division  which  followed  the  two  great  political  parties 
fairly  tried  their  respective  strength,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment  was.  Ayes,  220,  Noes,  296. 

This  vote  in  effect  rescinded  the  policy  of  two  hundred  ^ears, 
and  acknowledged  generally  that  on  the  great  question  in  dispute 
between  England  and  Ireland,  the  tenure  of  Irish  land,  Ireland  had 
been  right  and  England  wrong,  and  that  history  has  in  the  former 
country  given  to  the  occupier  a  beneficial  right  in  the  soil. 

On  the  following  day  the  principle  of  tenant  right  was  affirmed 
by  a  vote  of  293  to  182  on  the  remodelled  clause  as  moved  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  which  declared  that  a  tenant  disturbed 
in  his  holding  by  his  landlord  should  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  disturbance  up  to  a  certain  scale.  The  question  of  free 
contract  was  a  fertile  source  of  discussion,  and  even  of  danger  to 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  Gt)vemment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
consenting,  with  avowed  reluc^nce,  but  in  deference  to  Conserva- 
tive feeling,  to  limit  to  twentv  years  the  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract,  and  to  include  all  tenants  of  holdings  of  50/.  rent  and 
upwards  in  the  class  with  whose  free  contracts  the  Bill  would  pro- 
hibit interference.  The  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Fowler) 
chiefly  supported  at  first  in  his  arguments  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer^ 
pressed  to  a  division  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  farmer 
paying  a  rent  over  50/.  should  be  entitled  to  any  damages  for  evictioa 
— ^to  any  thing,  that  is,  beyond  their  claim  for  real  improvements^ 
and  was  defeated  by  a  majoritv  of  only  32.  Mr.  Gladstone  de* 
clared  that  he  must  withdraw  the  Bill  in  the  event  of  this  amend-- 
ment  being  carried.  The  third  clause  being  at  length  a^^reed  to^ 
the  Bill  proceeded  rapidly.  There  was  a  sharp  discussion  on  a 
clause  which  enacted  that  all  improvements  should  be  assumed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  tenant  till  proof  given  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Plunket  moved  an  amendment  to  limit  its  operation  to  ten* 
ancies  created  after  the  Act,  and  reproached  Sir  Roundel^  Palmer^ 
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who,  he  said,  had  been  ''mesmerized  into  catalepsy,"  with  not 
pushing  his  own  amendment  to  the  same  effect.  Sir  R.  Palmer 
replied  that  he  had  all  along  acted  upon  the  principle  of  getting 
what  he  could,  and  not  clamouring  for  what  he  found  it  hopeless  to 
demand,  and  Mr.  Plunkefs  amendment  was  defeated  by  191  to  32. 
On  clause  8,  which  defined  the  condition  as  to  disturbances  in 
holdings.  Dr.  Ball  wished  to  deny  damages  for  eviction  in  all  cases 
where  the  Court  held  that  the  covenants  of  a  lease  had  not  been 
strictly  discharged,  but  was  defeated  by  104  to  113.  The  clause 
enacting  that  the  offer  of  a  lease  of  a  particular  length  should  bar 
compensation  for  eviction,  was  left  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  by  250  to  148.  On  the  question  of  advances  to 
tenants  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  holdings,  it  was  determined 
that  the  advances  to  be  made  were  not  to  be  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  value,  and  that  the  repayment  was  to  be  by  an  annuity  of 
51.  for  every  hundred  pounds  advanced,  to  last  for  35  years,  instead 
of  61.  10s.  for  every  such  hundred  pounds,  to  last  only  22  years. 
A  motion  in  favour  of  permissive  fixity  of  tenure  brought  forward 
by  Sir  John  Gray,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  permit  any  landlord 
to  exempt  himself  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  by  granting  his 
tenants  perpetual  leases,  with  periodical  re- valuations,  was  charac* 
terized  by  Mr.  Fortescue  as  a  substitute  for  rather  than  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Bill,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  317  to  29.  On  the 
30th  of  May  the  BiU  was  read  for  the  third  time,  and  thus  passed 
the  Commons  without  substantial  alterations.  In  a  brief  debate 
Mr.  Hardy  made  a  final  speech  against  the  Bill,  in  which  he  hinted 
that  the  Lords  must  make  certain  alterations  in  principle  in  it,  and 
especially  abrogate  the  penalty  on  eviction.  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
timated that  no  alteration  in  principle  could  be  entertained,  and 
recapitxdated  some  of  his  previous  arguments.  "  Now,  sir,''  he 
said,  "  what  are  the  sentiments  which  seem  to  predominate  in  the 
mind  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  so  far  as  he  is  an  objecting  party 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill?  It  is  that  they  import  some  injus- 
tice to  the  Irish  landlord.  But  I  put  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
this  question,  and  I  foand  myself  on  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
landlords  in  this  House  for  the  opinion  I  entertain — Suppose  we 
could  gather  the  Irish  landlords  in  a  mass,  and  obtain  from  them, 
honestly,  their  judgment  whether  they  would  prefer  the  Bill,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  it  stands,  or,  on  the  other,  the  state  and  prospects  of 
Ireland  were  the  Bill  to  be  rejected  or  to  be  mutilated  in  a  manner 
to  ensure  its  rejection,  and  we  were  to  put  to  these  Irish  landlords, 
categorically,  the  question—'  Will  you  take  it  as  it  is,  or  will  you 
have  it  lost  ?'  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
the  cry  of  these  landlords  would  be — '  Let  the  Bill  pass  into  law  I ' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  questions  of  this  kind 
shoxdd  be  governed  by  a  studious  moderation ;  that  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  it  tolerable  to  a  country  which  is  distinguished  for 
its  attachment  to  the  stability  of  property  as  much  as  its  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  law  and  order.    It  is  therefore,  I  think. 
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that  my  hon.  friends  who  represent  the  popular  party  in  Ireland 
have  so  ofben^  even  with  cheerfulness^  acquiesced  in  our  declining 
to  accede  to  what  we  felt  to  be  extreme  demands — demands  which 
they  knew  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  never  have  agreed  to. 
Excesses  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid ;  but  it  would  be  idle^  it 
would  be  conferring  no  benefit  upon  any  one ;  it  would  be  fatal  to 
our  own  character ;  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Par- 
liament^ it  would  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlord^ 
were  we  to  attempt  to  induce  Parliament  to  pass  an  ineffectual 
measure.  Of  course^  we  may  have  erred  in  our  attempts  to  realize 
that  just  moderation  of  view  which  lies  between  violence  on  the 
one  hand^  and  feebleness  on  the  other ;  but  we  have  not  erred  from 
want  of  upright  intention  or  of  studied  labour.  The  aid  we  have 
received  from  the  House^  bestowed  with  such  unexampled  care  and 
patience^  and  with  so  much  intelligence^  knowledge^  and  ability^ 
has,  I  confidently  think,  setting  aside  those  minor  touches  which 
in  every  work  of  art,  law,  or  industry,  may  always  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  bring  such  works  to  perfection,  brought  this  measure 
to  a  state  in  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  in  the  statute 
book,  it  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  Parliament  and  the  benefit 
and  security  of  the  Empire/' 

Lord  Granville,  on  moving  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  recapitulated  the  attempts  made  at  previous  legislation,  and 
described  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  present  measure. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  declaring  his  intention  to  move  cer- 
tain moderate  amendments,  wished  to  lower  the  length  of  lease, 
which  would  exempt  the  limdlord  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
from  thirty-one  to  twenty-one  years,  and  to  fix  a  time  after  the 
lapse  of  which  no  compensation  for  tenant's  improvements  should 
be  made.  The  landlord  and  tenant  should  have  the  power  of  set- 
tling matters  without  going  into  court,  and  the  awards  made  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  should  have  upon  the  (ace  of 
them  the  particulars  he  should  decide.  The  clause  was  to  be  thrown 
out  which  limited  distress  for  rent  to  persons  who  had  contracted 
to  allow  it. 

Lord  Salisbury,  approving  of  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
of  compensation  for  improvements,  and  of  the  recognition  of  clear 
and  tangible  customs,  disapproved  of  any  limitation  of  free  con- 
tracts, and  especially  of  damages  for  eviction.  The  Bill  contained, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  "  points  white,  grey,  and  black '' —  things 
which  he  admired  exceedinglv^  things  the  intention  of  which  he 
respected,  but  the  means  of  which  he  distrusted,  and  things  which 
he  must  condemn  with  his  whole  heart. 

Lord  Cairns  criticized  the  Bill  in  detail ;  and 

Lord  Derby,  endorsing  the  objections  that  Lord  Cairns  made, 
strongly  attacked  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  referred  to  dis- 
turbance of  holdings,  and  argued  that  its  results  would  be  the 
expulsion  of  small  tenants,  not  the  retaining  of  their  holdings ;  not 
that  he  regarded  that  as  an  unmixed  evil,     I  will  venture  to  say,'' 
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he  said, that  what  is  most  satisfactoi^  in  the  measure  is  that — not 
so  much  by  what  it  says  iis  by  what  it  does  not  say — ^it  practically 
iuTolves  a  denial  of  that  curious  and  fantastic  delusion^  which 
app^rs  to  have  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  agricultural  body  in 
Ireland — ^that^  in  some  vague  imexplained  way,  the  land  belongs  of 
rights  or  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  live  on  it — a  claim  which  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  that  of  the  cook  who  should  assert  his  right 
to  eat  the  dinner  he  has  prepju:^,  or  the  bricklayer  to  live  in  the 
honse  he  has  built.  That  delusion  will  be  finally  negatived  by  this 
Bill.  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  and  if  any  doubt  mingles  with  the 
satisfaction  which  I  should  otherwise  feel  on  the  subject,  it  is  only 
tiiat  I  hope  that  those  who  have  introduced  this  Bill  as  a  final 
measure  will  have  the  courage  to  stick  to  it  as  final.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  a  prophet  of  evil ;  but  I  do  ask  the  House  not  to  indulge  the 
delusion  that  because  this  Bill,  if  it  passes  as  it  stands,  will  give  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  a  certain  class  in  Ireland,  therefore 
you  will  see  an  end  of  agitation  in  that  country.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  trade  of  dilating  upon  the  grievances  of  Ireland  is  far  too  pro- 
fitable to  be  so  easily  abandoned.  I  ask  you  whether  the  Irish 
Church  would  not  now  have  probably  been  still  on  its  legs  but  for 
tbe  Fenian  agitation?  I  will  also  ask  whether  this  Bill,  in  its 
present  form,  would  have  been  likely  to  pass  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  if  it  had  not  been  for  long-continued  agitation, 
supported  by  many  most  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  ?  It  is  an 
tmpleasant  truth,  I  know ;  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  name  it  for 
that  reason — ^that  I  do  not  think  we  can  reasonably  expect  people 
to  give  up  plajring  a  game  which  has  hitherto  been  so  eminently 
successful  For  the  poverty  and  discontent  existing  in  Ire- 
land there  is  only  one  real  remedy — the  gradual  reduction  of 
holdings ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  must  necessarily  be 
the  work  of  time.'' 

Lord  Lurgan  said  that  the  legalization  of  the  Ulster  custom 
would  no  more  hurt  Ulster  landlords  tluu:i  the  legalization  of  their 
debts  of  honour. 

Lord  Dunsany  held  that  the  Bill  was  a  very  great  though 
perhaps  necessary  evil,''  as  it  invaded  property,  tenants  being  per- 
mitted to  put  up  improvements  without  the  landlord's  consent, 
and  landlords  forbidden  to  enter  on  their  own  farms  without  paying 
a  premium. 

Lord  Greville  supported  the  Bill,  which  he  thought  had  been 
rendered  necessary  mainly  by  the  harshness  of  the  novi  homines ;  and 
Lord  Leitrim  objected  to  "  every  part  of  it,  from  the  title  down- 
wards," and  wanted  all  cases  under  it  tried  by  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  clause  about  notice  to  quit,"  he  said,  "  was  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Union." 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  denounced  the  Bill  as  one  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Portarlington  supported  it,  ascribing  land  wrongs,  however, 
chiefly  to  the  disappearance  of  old  famili^  i  and 
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Lord  Lansdowne  said,  in  reference  to  "  freedom  of  contract/' 
that,  if  the  enactments  of  the  Bill  were  fit  to  be  enforced,  a  con- 
tract violating  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  supported. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  supported  the  Bill  as  an  experiment 
which  might  do  good  in  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs,  though 
he  thought  it  full  of  retrograde  details,  such  as  the  stereo- 
typing of  tenant  right  and  the  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  important  points  of  the  Bill 
were,  "  first,  the  Ulster  tenant-right  and  the  makmg  that  custom  a 
legal  and  binding  contract  between  the  parties ;  secondly,  the  clause 
which  gives  to  the  tenant  certain  compensation  over  and  beyond  the 
actual  value  of  his  improvements ;  tiiirdly,  those  clauses  defining 
what  are  improvements;  fourthly,  the  making  the  payment  for 
them  retrospective ;  fifthly,  the  presumption  as  to  those  improve- 
ments; and,  sixthly,  the  forbidding  certain  contracts ;''  and  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  threatened  with 
attack. 

The  Bill  was  upon  this  read  a  second  time.  As  in  the  Commons^ 
so  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  battle  was  fought  in  Committee. 
There  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  Conservative  Peers  were  neither 
willing  nor  ready  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Bill ;  and  amend- 
ments were  at  once  proposed  and  carried  which  struck  at  the  root 


sation  for  eviction,  by  providing  that  the  highest  scale,  seven 
years'  rent,  should  be  given  in  the  case  of  holdings  valued  at  and 
under  4/.  instead  of  10/. ;  that  in  cases  where  the  valuation  wa9 
above  10/.  and  under  20/.  the  compensation  should  not  exceed  five 
years'  rent ;  and  that  in  cases  where  the  valuation  was  above 
and  under  40/.  it  should  not  exceed  four  years'  rent. 

This  amendment  was  carried  by  9£  votes  to  71 ;  and  further 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Duke  were  also  carried  by  varying 
majorities.  One  denied  compensation  to  an  assignee  not  approved 
by  the  landlord ;  another  forbade  tenants  to  let  gardens  to  their 
labourers  under  penalty  of  losing  the  protection  of  the  Act ;  and  a 
fourth  reduced  the  lease  which  was  to  exempt  landlords  from  the 
Act,  from  thirty-one  to  twenty- one  years.  But  the  gravest  of  all 
the  amendments  was  proposed  and  carried  through  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  on  this  point  separated  himself  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond (who  voted  against  the  amendment),  and  obtained  a  majority 
of  18.  Under  this  amendment  50/.  instead  of  100/.  was  fixed  as 
the  rental  above  which  no  tenant  was  to  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  eviction ;  and  in  moving  it 

Lord  Salisbury  characterized  the  provision  he  attacked  as  "  the 
most  detestable  legislation  he  had  seen  for  many  years adding 
that the  course  which  he  should  have  wished  to  take,  if  he  could 
have  hoped  to  carry  a  majority  with  him,  was  to  strike  out  this 
part  of  the  clause  altogether 
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Loid  Clanricarde  moved,  with  reference  to  the  provision  that 
all  improvements  were  to  be  primd  facie  presumea  to  have  been 
made  by  the  tenants,  an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was/' 
he  said,  "  to  alter  the  whole  scope  of  the  clause/'  By  this  amend- 
ment, which  was  carried,  the  presmnption  was  removed,  and  it 
was  provided  that  all  cliums  for  improvements  put  forward  either 
by  landlord  or  tenant  should  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  House 
of  Lords  also  prohibited  letting  in  con-acre,  abolished  (with  the 
assent  of  Government)  the  authority  of  juries  as  to  matt<ers  of  fact, 
and  reduced  the  needful  notice  to  quit  from  twelve  months  to  six. 
On  the  Report  being  brought  up,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
these  votes,  which  threatened  a  most  serious  collision  between  the 
two  Houses — as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  accept  them,  or  for  the  Lords,  the  challenge  once  g^ven  and 
accepted,  to  draw  back  with  dignity  or  safety — was  on  re-consi- 
deration reversed;  Lord  Granville  offering  various  compromises. 
Lord  Salisbury's  amendment  was  expunged,  though  he  defended 
it  to  a  division,  and  the  grade  of  the  tenants  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion was  restored  from  £50  to  £1 00.  The  amendment  prohibiting  the 
tenant  from  letting  in  con-acre  was  cancelled,  by  allowing  such 
letting  unless  prohibited  in  writing.  The  r^usal  to  allow  the 
Courts  to  presume  that  improvements  belonged  to  the  tenant  was 
given  up,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  accepting  the  presumption, 
except  in  six  eases  to  be  specified  by  Government ;  and  the 
amendment  allowing  the  landlord  to  refuse  compensation  to  an 
assignee  was  withdrawn,  in  favour  of  another  giving  the  compen- 
sation, unless  the  Court  should  think  the  landlord  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  refusing  his  assent.  Only  two  amendments  of  gravity 
were,  therefore,  presented  bv  the  Lords  to  the  Commons — ^the  re- 
duction carried  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  general  scale  of 
compensation,  and  the  reduction  from  31  to  21  years  of  the  dura- 
tion of  lease  excepting  landlords  from  the  operations  of  the  Bill. 
These  the  Government  asked  the  Lords  to  re-consider,  confining 
also  the  permissive  registration  of  improvements  to  landlord  and 
tenant  when  acting  in  concert,  and  taking  it  away  frx)m  either  of 
them  when  acting  separately.  With  these  three  exceptions,  they 
agreed  to  the  Lords'  amendments,  and  after  further  discussion  in 
both  Houses,  and  with  modifications  of  no  serious  character  (the 
Lords  carrying  in  a  modified  form  the  point  which  in  reality  most 
closely  touched  them,  and  securing  to  the  landlord,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  voice  in  connexion  with  the  tenant's  right  to 
assign),  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ori- 
ginal pieces  of  legislation  in  the  Statute  Book,  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  1st  of  August ;  almost  unnoted  of  men  whose  minds 
were  occupied  with  the  great  war  that  had  burst  upon  Europe  but  a 
fortnight  1>efore.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Irish  legislation  of 
this  great  session,  whether  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Land 
Act  or  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  a  question  into  which  we 
need  not  too  closely  enquire,  was  the  appearance  of  favourable  symp- 
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toms  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland  daring  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Loud  expressions  of  sfympathy  with  the 
IVench  cause  served  as  an  outlet  for  Irish  feeling,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  form  very  expressive  of  any  new- 
bom  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  or  gratitude  for  benefits  received.  But  Mr. 
Oladstone  felt  himself  justified  in  closing  the  year  with  the  grant  of 
an  amnesty  to  the  Fenian  prisoners  still  detained  at  Portland — 
coupled,  however,  with  the  condition  of  banishment  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  life,  without  distinction  of  persons — a  limitation  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  was  a  very  wise  and  righteous  measure,  in  that 
of  others,  including  many  even  among  moderate  Liberals,  an  un- 
generous mistake,  which  deprived  the  amnesty  both  of  grace  and 
wisdom,  looking  especially  to  the  disturbing  and  dangerous  element 
to  England  which  would  thereby  be  introduced  into  the  United  States 
at  a  dangerous  time.  But  with  this  amnesty,  whether  to  work  for 
good  or  for  evil,  closed  Ireland's  memorable  share  in  the  story  of  a 
memorable  year. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Elementary  Edncation  Act — Ita  Objects — Previons  condition  of  Schools  nnder 
Government  control — ^Mr.  Forster  introduces  the  new  Act — ^His  speech — ^Re- 
marks of  Sir  J.  Pakington — Opposition  to  the  Bill — ^Amendment  of  Hr.  Dixon  on 
the  second  readings— Debate  upon  it — Speeches  of  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Winterbotham, 
Sir  Boondell  Palmer,  and  others — BiU  read  for  the  second  time — ^The  Bill  goes  into 
Ckmmiittee — New  proposals  of  the  Government — ^Amendment  of  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  accepted — Debate  on  Mr.  Richard's  Amendment — Speeches  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Plajfair,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others — Principles  established  by  the 
Debate— Division  on  the  Amendment — Large  majorities  for  Gk)vemment — ^Altera- 
tion made  in  Committee — Discontent  of  the  Nonconformists  and  Secolarists — The 
Ballot  Question — ^Attadc  on  the  Government  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Miall — ^Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply — Speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Loids — ^The  BiU 
passes — Subsequent  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Forster  at  Bradford — ^The  first  elec- 
tions for  the  School  Boards. 

Seldom  has  a  great  measure  been  received  on  the  whole  with  such 
general  welcome  and  favour  in  Parliament  and  the  country^  as  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Forster  on  the  17th  of  February,  two  days 
after  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  in  a  speech  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
surpassed  in  strength  and  lucidity  of  expression  or  in  mastery  of 
detail.  The  object  of  this  Act,  which  did  not  extend  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  was  to  secure  throughout  England  and  Wales  the  provi- 
sion of  accommodation  and  applmnces  for  the  elementary  education  of 
the  people,  adequate  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  an  object  which 
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it  proposed  to  secure,  partly  through  the  medium  of  voluntary 
schools  already  existing  or  to  be  thereafter  established,  and  partly 
by  the  establishment  of  rate-supported  schools  under  public  School 
Boards.    It  aimed,  not  at  the  destruction,  but  at  the  modification* 
and  development,  of  the  system  previously  existing,  following  in  a 
great  degree  the  lines  of  the  old  foundations.    The  conditions  on 
which  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  were,  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
assisted  by  the  State,  and  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
over  them  by  the  Education  Department,  were  described  in  the 
preliminary  chapter  to  the  Revised  Code  (1870).     Under  that 
system  there  were  two  classes  of  grants  to  schools.    In  the  first 
place,  there  were  grants  called    Building  Grants,^'  made  towards  the 
cost  of  erecting,  enlarging,  iimproving,  or  fitting  up  elementary 
school-rooms,  and  the  houses  of  elementary  teachers.    In  the  second 
place,  there  were  "  Annual  Grants  "  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  schools.    The  first  of  these  were  to  cease  to  be  made  under 
the  new  Act,  when  its  provisions  came  into  full  operation,  and  the 
necessary  schools  to  be  provided  for,  as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned, 
by  the  institution  of  School  Boards.    The  "  Annual  Grants  "  were 
still  to  continue,  subject  to  certain  prescribed  conditions  with  which 
every  school  must  comply  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  grants^for 
the  foture,  and  to  come  within  the  definition  of  a    public  elementary 
school.^'     Under  these  modifications,  speaking  briefly,  was  the 
existing  system  to  survive  the  new  Act.    In  introducing  that  Act, 

Mr.  Forster  said  that  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  was  ^  how 
can  we  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  V  Now,  in  trying  to 
solve  that  problem  there  are  certain  conditions  which  I  think  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  will  acknowledge  we  must  abide 
by.  First  of  all,  we  must  not  forget  the  duty  of  the  parents.  Then 
we  must  not  forget  our  duty  to  our  constituencies,  our  duty  to  the 
tax-payers.  Though  our  constituencies  almost,  I  believe,  to  a  man 
would  spend  money,  and  large  sums  of  money,  rather  than  not  do  the 
work,  still  we  must  remember  that  it  is  upon  them  that  the  burden 
will  fall.  And  thirdly,  we  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in 
building  up — not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  in  introducing  a 
new  one.  In  solving  this  problem  there  must  be,  consistently  with 
the  attainment  of  our  object,  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public 
money,  the  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure  existing  and  efficient 
schools,  and  the  most  careful  absence  of  all  encouragement  to  parents 
to  neglect  their  children.  Our  object  is  to  complete  the  present 
voluntary  system,  to  fill  up  gaps,  sparing  the  public  money  where 
it  can  be  done  without,  procuring  as  much  as  we  rightly  can  the 
assistance  of  the  parents,  and  welcoming  as  much  as  we  rightly  can  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  those  benevolent  men  who  desire  to  assist 
their  neighbours.'' 

The  first  provision  of  the  Bill  was  to  be  a  system  of  organization 
throughout  the  country.  England  and  Wales  were  to  be  divided  into 
school  districts,  which  were  to  be  the  municipal  boroughs  in  all  towns 
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but  London — ^in  London  the  school  districts  already  formed  for 
workhouse  schools,  and,  where  they  did  not  exist,  the  boundaries  of 
the  vestries— in  the  country  the  civil  parishes.  Returns  were  at 
once  to  be  collected,  to  ascertain  the  present  educational  condition  of 
each  of  these  districts,  and  Inspectors  and  officers  sent  down  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  schools.  If  in  any  one  of  these  districts,'^  he 
said, "  we  find  the  elementary  education  to  be  sufficient,  efficient, 
and  suitable,  we  leave  that  district  alone.  By  sufficient,  I  mean  if 
we  find  there  are  enough  schools ;  by  efficient,  I  mean  schools  which 
give  a  reasonable  amount  of  secular  instruction ;  and  by  suitable,  I 
mean  schools  to  which,  from  the  absence  of  religious  or  other  restric- 
tion, parents  cannot  reasonably  object;  and  I  may  add  that  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  these  districts,  we  count  all 
schools  that  will  receive  our  Inspectors,  whether  private  or  public, 
whether  aided  or  unaided  by  Government  assistance,  whether  secular 
or  denominational.  If  we  find  the  district  adequately  supplied,  we 
let  it  alone  so  long  as  it  continues  in  that  state,  retaining  for  our- 
selves the  power  to  renew  the  examination  from  time  to  time.^'  But 
in  the  majority  of  school  districts  the  present  educational  provision 
would  probably  be  declared  insufficient,  and  by  public  provision  that 
need  must  be  supplied.  The '  public  elementary  schools '  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  provide  would  be  subject  to  three  regida- 
tions,  one  old  and  two  new ;  the  first  and  the  old  regulation  heiug 
that  Hhe  school  should  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  secular  efficiency 
which  Parliament  from  time  to  time  might  think  it  necessary  to 
exact,' — ^the  second,  that  after  a  limited  period  it  should  '  admit  any 
Inspector  without  any  denominational  provision,'  and  the  third  being 
'an  efiectual  Conscience  Clause,'  which  was  thus  worded:  'No 
scholar  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  of 
attending  or  of  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the  school,  to  attend  or 
to  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious 
worship,  or  to  learn  any  such  catechism  or  religious  formulary,  or  to 
be  present  at  any  such  lesson  or  instruction  or  observance  as  may 
have  been  objected  to  on  religious  grounds  by  the  parent  of  the 
scholar  sending  his  objection  in  writing  to  the  managers  or  principal 
teacher  of  the  school  or  one  of  them.' 

This  clause  would  ''apply  to  all  schools,  secular  as  well  as 
denominational,  and  would  give  to  the  parent  the  power  of  with- 
drawing his  child  from  instruction  if,  on  religious  grounds,  he 
thought  that  instruction  to  be  such  as  the  child  ought  not  to 
learn;"  and  it  would  apply  to  all  grants,  and  especially  to  all 
annual  grants,  whereas  the  "old  Conscience  Clause  "  (the  principle 
and  efficiency  of  which  he  defended  from  experience)  was  applicable 
only  in  some  cases  to  Building  Grants.  These  three  Regulations 
accepted  and  enforced,  the  existing  restrictions  upon  secular 
schools  would  be  removed.  There  was  no  intention  to  interfere 
with  schools  which  had  received  a  past  Building  Grant,  and 
would  not  accept  the  Conscience  Clause.  They  would  not  re- 
ceive the  annufld  grant;  but  no  interference  woidd  be  attempted 
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with  them  on  accoont  of  the  Building  Grant  already  received. 
It  being  fonnd  that  in  very  many  distrietB  ftirther  provision 
would  be  necessary  for  public  elementary  schools,  such  provision 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  sought  by  giving  voluntary  bene- 
volence a  year's  law  within  which  to  set  up  efficient  schools,  and  so 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  new  system.  "  If  that  should  fail,'* 
he  said,  we  come  at  last  to  what  will  undoubtedly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the  compulsory 
provision  where  it  is  wanted — if  and  where  proved  to  be  wantra, 
but  not  otherwise  " — and  the  machinery  for  its  application  was  to  be 
worked  by  School  Boards  elected  by  the  district.  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  Grovemment  to  attempt  to  supply  it  (the  district) 
by  defraying  the  expenses  from  the  taxes ;  "  and  I  believe,'^  he  said, 
''that  one  or  two  honourable  gentlemen  think  that  would  be  the  best 
way.  No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  try 
to  do  this ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  effect 
it.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  central  department  to 
undertake  such  a  duty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Consider  also 
the  enormous  power  it  would  give  the  central  administration. 
Well,  then,  if  Government  cannot  do  it  itself  by  central  action,  we 
must  still  rely  upon  local  agency.  Voluntary  local  agency  has 
failed,  therefore  our  hope  is  to  invoke  the  help  of  municipal 
organization.  Therefore,  where  we  have  proved  the  educational 
need  we  supply  it  by  local  administration — that  is,  by  means  of 
rates  aided  by  money  voted  by  Parliament,  expended  under  local 
management,  with  central  inspection  and  control.  I  wish  to  be 
frank  with  the  House,  and  I  therefore  say  that  undoubtedly  this 
proposal  will  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.  I  believe  it 
will  affect  almost  all  the  towns,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country.'^ 
The  School  Boards  were  to  be  elected  in  the  towns  by  the  Town 
Council,  in  the  country  by  the  Select  Vestry,  where  there  was  one, 
and  a  Vestry  where  there  was  no  Select  Vestry.  The  Board  was  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  twelve  members ;  but 
there  was  to  be  no  other  restriction  on  the  choice  of  the  municipal 
bodies.  Expressing  his  belief  that  the  "  wisest  course  was  to  treat 
them  with  fairness  and  confidence,^^  he  said,  ''We  might  certainly  add 
ex-officio  members  to  the  School  Boards ;  but  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  real  strength  would  be  given  to  a  board  by  putting 
ex-^fficio  members  on  it.  We  believe  that  the  very  men  fit  to  be  ex^ 
officio  members  would  come  in  with  greater  influence,  and  almost 
with  equal  certainty,  if  subjected  to  a  popular  election.^'  Nor  was  it 
proposed  to  place  any  Government  nominees  on  the  boards,  because 
then  the  Government  might  be  held  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
failures ;  whereas  now  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  say, 
"The  work  must  be  done,  and  if  not  done  by  you,  then  we  take  powers 
to  step  in  and  declare  the  School  Board  in  default,  to  do  the  work 
that  the  Board  ought  to  have  done,  and  to  hand  it  back  again  to  the 
elected  members  of  the  district  when  they  are  willing  to  take  it  up.'' 
As  to  the  very  interesting  question.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the 
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education?  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  make  the  enormous 
sacriiice  involved  in  giving  up  the  school  fees.  The  sum  paid  by 
parents  in  school  fees  in  the  previous  year  had  been  420,000/., 
which  would  be  doubled  or  trebled,  very  soon,  if  the  scheme  worked  as 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would.  "  Why,''  he  said,  should  we  relieve  the 
parent  from  all  payments  for  the  education  of  his  child  ?  We  come  in 
and  help  the  parents  in  all  possible  ways ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  enormous  majority  of  them  are  able  and  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  pay  these  fees.  Nevertheless  we  do  take  two  powers.  We  give 
the  School  Board  power  to  establish  special  free  schools  under 
special  circumstances,  which  chiefly  apply  to  large  towns,  where, 
from  the  exceeding  poverty  of  the  district,  or  for  other  very  special 
reasons,  they  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  that  such 
a  school  is  needed,  and  ought  to  be  established.  We  require  the 
approval  of  the  Govemnent  to  be  obtained,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  existing  schools  to  allow  a  free  school  to 
be  set  up  unless  on  very  special  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  impose  on  the  Town  Council  of  large  places 
like  Liverpool  6r  Manchester  the  duty  of  meeting  the  fearftil 
educational  destitution  that  exists  by  electing  a  School  Board,  and 
not  to  give  them  power,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  to  establish 
special  schools  for  special  cases.  We  also  empower  the  School 
Board  to  give  free  tickets  to  parents  who  they  think  really  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  we  take  care 
that  those  free  tickets  shall  have  no  stigma  of  pauperism  attached 
to  them.  We  do  not  give  up  the  school  fees,  and  indeed  we  keep  to 
the  present  proportions — namely,  of  about  one-third  raised  from 
the  parents,  one-third  out  of  the  public  taxes,  and  one-third  out  of 
local  funds.''  Failing  the  procuring  of  sufficient  local  funds  by 
voluntary  subscription;^  an  education^  rate  would  be  imposed  in  the 
form  of  a  charge  on  the  poor-rate,  seldom,  probably,  coming  near 
S^.  in  the  pound.  Should  it  exceed  that  sum  there  would  be  a 
considerable  extra  grant  out  of  the  Parliamentary  votes.  • 

As  to  other  powers,  the  School  Board  were  to  have  the  power  of 
either  providing  schools  themselves,  or  of  assisting  the  existing 
schools — ^provided  these  schools  were  efficient  up  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  secular  efficiency,  and  had  the  Conscience  Clause ;  and  the 
condition  being  attached,  that  should  they  go  on  the  principle  of 
assistance,  the  Board  must  assist  every  public  elementary  school  on 
equal  terms,  without  regard  to  denomination.  The  Board  were  to 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  managers  of  voluntary  schools, 
and  were  not  to  be  ftirther  restricted  in  regard  to  religion  than  "  to 
the  extent  of  a  most  stringent  Conscience  Clause."  Just  look," 
he  said,  at  the  ages  of  the  children  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
The  great  majority  of  them  are  probably  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 
some  are  over  that  age  and  under  twelve,  and  I  fear  but  compara- 
tively few  are  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen.  We  want  a  good 
secular  teaching  for  these  children,  a  good  Christian  training,  and 
good  schoolmasters.   We  want  these  schoolmasters  certainly  not  to 
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feed  thanselves  fettered  in  any  way  j  but  children  of  these  ages  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  require  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  teaching  to  any 
great  extent.  It  may  be  said — ^  Wh^  do  you  not  then  prescribe 
that  there  shall  be  no  doctrinal  teaching  ?  why  not,  in  the  first 
place,  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  teaching  at  all  V 
Why  do  we  not  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  teaching  ? 
Why,  if  we  did  so,  out  of  the  religious  difficulty  we  should  come  to 
an  irreligious  difficulty.  We  want,  while  considering  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  minority,  to  do  that  which  the  m^ority  of  the 
parents  in  this  country  really  wish ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  an  enormous  minority  of  the  |>arent8  of  this  country 
prefer  that  there  should  be  a  Christian  training  for  their  children 
— ^that  they  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent religious  teaching  altogether,  we  must  say  that  the  Bible  shall 
not  be  used  in  schools  at  all.  But  would  it  not  be  a  monstrous 
thing  that  the  book  which,  after  all,  is  the  foundation  of  the  reli- 
gion we  profess,  should  be  the  only  book  that  was  not  allowed  to 
be  used  in  our  schools  ?  But  then  it  may  be  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  no  dogmatic  teaching.  But  how  are  we  to  prevent  it?  Are 
we  to  step  in  and  sajr  the  Bible  may  be  read,  but  may  not  be  ex- 
plained ?  Are  we  to  pick  out  Bible  lessons  with  the  greatest  care 
in  order  that  nothing  of  a  doctrinal  character  might  be  taught  to 
the  children  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  be  better  to 
attempt  to  do  this  rather  than  fail  in  the  efibrt  of  meeting  this 
matter.  TS  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  was  that  we  should 
try  that  labour,  I  would  endeavour  to  encounter  it ;  but  I  say  that 
it  is  one  of  detailed  supervision  which  does  not  belong  to  the  central 
government,  and  in  which  the  great  probability  is  the  central 
government  would  fail.''  After  arguing  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
"  would  not  be  for  the  Government  to  prescribe  that  the  Bible  must 
be  taught,  because  there  might  be  parents  in  some  districts,  who, 
without  any  dislike  to  religion  at  all,  might  prefer  a  purely  secular 
school  with  the  religious  teaching  given  elsewhere  and  shewing 
that,  in  feet,  the  religious  difficulty  was  found  to  be  theoretical 
rather  than  practical — he  came  to  the  question,  how  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  attendance  of  the  children  ?  and  said,  I  shall  at 
once  state  what  I  expect  may  surprise  the  House.  It  is  that, 
after  much  thought  upon  the  matter,  the  Government  has  permitted 
me  to  put  before  the  House  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion.'' 
Explaining  how  he  had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  Short  Time 
Acts  had  been  already  admitted,  so  that  it  was  neither  new  nor 
"un-English" — ^he  showed  that  the  indirect  compulsion  of  the 
Short  Time  Acts  was  not  itself  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  though  he 
hoped  that,  before  the  School  Board  should  be  at  work,  those  Acts 
would  be  so  revised  as  to  enable  them  to  assist  the  operation  of  the 
present  BilL  He  then  said : — ^"  What  we  do  in  the  Act  is  no  more 
than  this.  We  g^ve  power  to  the  School  Boards  to  frame  bye- 
laws  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  within  their 
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district  from  five  to  twelve.  They  must  see  that  no  parent  is  under 
a  penalty — ^which  is  restricted  to  5#. — for  not  sending  his  child  to 
school  if  he  can  show  reasonable  excuse ;  reasonable  excuse  being 
either  education  elsewhere^  or  sickness,  or  some  unavoidable  cause, 
or  there  not  being  a  public  elementary  school  within  a  mile.  These 
bye-laws  are  not  to  come  into  operation  unless  they  are  approved 
by  the  Government,  and  unless  they  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  forty  days,  and  have  not 
been  dissented  from.  Thus,  with  these  checks,  supplied  by  the 
necessary  sanction  of  the  Government,  of  this  House,  and  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  district,  every  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.'*    By  a  further  provision  of  the  Bill 

fower  was  to  be  given  to  the  School  Boards  at  once  to  establish 
ndustrial  Schools,  a  power  vested  in  none  of  the  local  bodies  under 
the  existing  law.  would  further  say,*'  he  concluded,  ''that 
whatever  we  do  in  the  matter  should  be  done  quickly.  We  must 
not  delay.  Upon  the  speedy  provision  of  elementary  education 
depends  our  industrial  prosperity.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  give 
technical  teaching  to  our  artizans  without  elementary  education ; 
uneducated  labourers — and  many  of  our  labourers  are  utterly 
uneducated — ^are,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled  labourers,  and  if  we 
leave  our  work-folk  any  longer  unskilled,  notwithstanding  their 
strong  sinews  and  determined  energy,  they  will  become  over- 
matched in  the  competition  of  the  world.  Upon  this  speedy 
provision  depends  also,  I  fully  believe,  the  good,  the  safe  working 
of  our  constitutional  system.  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  not 
wait  until  the  people  were  educated  before  I  would  trust  them  with 
political  power.  If  we  had  thus  waited  we  might  have  waited  long 
for  education ;  but  now  that  we  have  given  them  political  power 
we  must  not  wait  any  longer  to  g^ve  them  education.  There  are 
questions  demanding  answers,  problems  which  must  be  solved, 
which  ignorant  constituencies  are  ill-fitted  to  solve.  Upon  this 
speedy  provision  of  education  depends  also  our  national  power. 
Civilized  communities  throughout  the  world  are  massing  themselves 
together,  each  mass  being  measured  by  its  force ;  and  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  position  among  men  of  our  own  race  or  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  must  make  up  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  by- 
increasing  the  intellectual  force  of  the  individual.'*  The  measure 
thus  introduced,  and  the  speech  that  introduced  it,  were  received 
with  general  cong^tulation  by  the  House. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  amongst  other  speakers,  characterized  the 
speech  as  requiring  no  apology,  and  the  measure  as  a  great  and 
comprehensive  one.  He  took  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of 
criticizing  the  constitution  of  the  Education  Department,  and  was 
greeted  with  Ministerial  cheers  when  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
Mr.  Forster  did  not  speak  as  the  responsible  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Commenting  on  the  matter  in  hand,  he  said  that  the 
two  chief  defects  of  the  existing  system  were  "  the  imperfect  edu- 
cation given  in  the  schools,  and  the  short  period  of  time  for  which 
children  were  allowed  to  be  educated  and  trained,  even  in  the  best 
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schools  of  the  kingdom^''  and  that  in  legislating  these  were  the 
points  that  must  dueflj  be  borne  in  mind.  Debate  was  deferred  to 
the  second  readings  but  in  the  interval^  as  was  to  be  expected,  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  Bill  began  to  rise  in  some  quarters, 
founded  on  the  provisions  enabling  School  Boards  to  permit  the 
teaching  of  particular  religious  views  in  the  schools  under  their 
control  j  on  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  municipal  councils  and 
vestries  which  it  was  proposed  should  elect  the  Boards ;  and  on  the 
permissive  character  of  the  compulsion  sanctioned  hj  the  Bill. 
The  first  of  these  objections,  embodying  the  religious  difiBculty,'' 
which  was  the  greatest  with  which  the  Bill  had  to  deal,  was  strongly 
enforced  by  the  supporters  of  the  Birmingham  League,  who  advo- 
cated unsectarian  education "  by  every  line  and  means  of  argu- 
ment. As  their  spokesman,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  founder  of  the  League,  met  the  Bill  on  the  second  read- 
ing by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  measure  for 
the  elementary  education  of  the  people  could  afford  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  settlement  which  left  the  important  question  of 
religions  instruction  to  be  determined  by  the  local  authorities," 
Mr.  Forster  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  success  of  such  an 
amendment  as  this  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  throw  out 
botii  the  Bill  and  the  Government,  and  that  the  questions  it  raised 
should  be  discussed  in  Committee.  The  amendment,  he  said,  was 
only  explicit  as  to  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  define  what  ought  to  be  done,  as  it  was  only  fair  that  it  should, 
and  argued,  fi*om  the  history  of  previous  schemes,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  amendment,  that  even  the  mover  himself  was  bound 
on  this  occasion  to  vote  against  his  own  resolution.  It  was  easier 
to  advocate  unsectarian  education  than  it  was  to  define  it,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  reach  in 
practice,"  and  supported  it  as  strongly  as  any  man.  Even  the 
numerous  dissenting  deputations,  he  showed,  from  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged to  have  received  most  valuable  information,  had  been  unable 
to  agree  on  a  plan  to  recommend,  or  to  explain  consistently  how 
"  unsectarian  education  "  was  to  be  interpreted.  Surely,"  he  said, 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  find  out  how  we  can  agree 
better  on  these  matters ;  when  men  will  find  out  that  on  the  main 
questions  of  religion  they  agree,  and  that  they  can  teach  them  in 
common  to  their  children.  Shall  we  cut  off  from  the  future  all 
hope  of  such  an  agreement,  and  say  that  all  those  questions  which 
r^^late  our  conduct  in  life,  and  animate  our  hopes  for  the  future 
after  death ;  which  form  for  us  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
shall  we  say  that  all  these  are  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  our 
schools  ?  It  is  not  merely  duty  to  the  present  and  hope  for  the 
ftture ;  but  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past  that  forbids  us  to 
exclude  religion  from  the  teaching  of  our  schools.  I  confess  I  have 
still  in  my  veins  the  blood  of  my  Puritan  forefathers,  and  I  wonder 
to  hear  descendants  of  the  Puritans  now  talk  of  religion  as  if  it 
were  the  property  of  any  class  or  condition  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
English  people  cling  to  the  Bible,  and  no  measure  will  be  more 
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unpopular  than  that  which  declares  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
Bible  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school/'  After  quoting  a  fine 
passage  from  the  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Mr.  Faber,  who  spoke  of 
the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant 
Bible/'  as  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country/' 
he  added,  The  religious  difiScul^  is  a  great  difficulty  I  admit ; 
but  if  we  were  in  our  educational  zeal  to  exclude  this  book  by  Act 
of  Parliament  the  irreligious  difficulty  we  should  thereby  create 
would  be  far  greater.  By  retaining  its  use  in  schools  some  indi- 
viduals may  object  to  pay  the  school  rate  on  account  of  the  parti- 
cular religion  supposed  to  be  favoured  at  the  schools ;  but  were  we 
to  say  that  the  majority  were  not  to  have  their  children  taught  the 
Bible,  even  if  they  desired  it,  we  should  have  the  school  rates  ob- 
jected to,  not  by  individuals^  but  by  large  multitudes."  More  re- 
ligious quarrels,  in  his  opinion,  woidd  be  caused  by  not  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  School  Boards,  than  by  so  leaving 
it.  And  amongst  other  instances  in  support  of  this  view,  he  cited 
the  case  of  Holland,  where  the  secular  system  prevailed,  and  had 
led  to  a  wish  among  the  Radical  party  to  permit  a  religious  charac- 
ter in  the  Government  school,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
the  commime — exactly  the  system  now  proposed  for  England. 

"  What  more,"  he  said,  "  can  the  Education  League  desire  than 
they  obtain  in  this  Bill  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  principle  of 
free  schools,  which  I  think  does  not  meet  with  much  acceptation, 
there  is  no  principle  adopted  by  the  League  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  any  locality  where  the  majority  of  the  population  desire  it ; 
and  surely  my  hon.  friend  does  not  wish  to  push  his  educational 
dogmas  down  the  throats  of  the  majority.  But  wherever  the 
majority  of  the  population  believe  in  his  dogmas  they  can  cany 
them  out.  This  is  a  Bill  in  framing  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  two  principles,  the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  parent, 
and  the  securing  of  the  most  complete  fairness  and  impartiality  in 
the  treatment  of  all  religious  denominations." 

Mr.  Winterbotham,  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  Dissenters, 
began  by  admitting  that  he  had  desired  delay  in  the  education  of 
the  people  rather  than  immediate  legislation,  because  he  thought 
after  a  year  or  more  agitation  the  country  would  have  been  ripe  for 
secular  education.  He  bore  willing  testimony,  he  said,  to  the 
genius  and  courage  which  had  framed  the  Bill,"  and  would  forgive 
much  for  its  great  excellence,  that  it  Would  bring  an  efficient  school 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  land.  But  the  Noncon- 
formists complained,  he  said,  first,  that  by  this  Bill  the  School 
Board  in  each  district  is  left  to  determine  the  kind  of  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  schools  founded  by  them.  We  say  this 
is  shirking  the  difficulty,  not  settling  it ;  that  the  point  ought  to 
be  determmed  by  Parliament,  and  not  feebly  left  to  be  fought  over 
every  year  in  every  parish  in  the  land.  We  say  that  thus  the  Bill, 
as  it  stands,  will  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  an  ill-omened 
messenger  of  strife  and  bitterness.    We  say  it  will  revive  the  old 
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church  rate  controversy,  only  in  a  worse  form.  It  will  aris^  iji' 
towns  where  Dissent  being  strong  church  rates  had  been  diiuned ' 
long  before  they  were  abolished.  Moreover,  the  old  rate  i^ris  am  ' 
old  and  dying  grievance.  This  is  a  new  and  vigorous  |grtwrtR  ^ 
capable  of  infinite  extension.  .  .  .  The  denominational 
of  education  which  we  dislike,  and  under  which  we  are  cMSng^^ 
more  and  more  each  year,  and  which  you  in  vain  try  to  palhiite^/ 
with  a  Conscience  Clause,  is  to  receive  an  indefinite  expansion,  sdi 
its  evils  being  intensified  ten-fold.  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  this 
proposal  has  excited  general  and  growing  apprehension  and  opposi- 
tion. ...  It  is  not  merely  that  we  fear  the  proselytizing 
teaching  of  the  Church  school.  This  apprehension  exists,  and  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  and  some  think  a  Conscience 
Clause  is  a  poor  protection  against  it/'  He  admitted  that  he 
himself  believed  it  might  be  made  effectual  in  that  respect,  but  he 
was  not  content  with  that.  To  understand  the  attitude  of  Dissent 
towards  the  Church,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Dissent 
must  be  considered.  It  was,  "  speaking  generally,  one  of  dislike 
and  contempt,  varying  only  in  degree  from  simply  ignoring  it  to 
petty  social  persecution.  In  many  rural  parishes,  it  is  treated  like  the 
cattle  plague,  to  be  stamped  out.  This  state  of  feeling  is  due  to 
two  causes.  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  primarily  to  the  mere  existence  of 
an  Established  Church,  intensified  as  its  evils  are  by  the  parochial 
system.  The  law  of  the  Church  and  of  the  land  recognizes  one 
man,  and  one  man  only,  as  the  authorized  religious  teacher  of  the 
parish ;  all  others  are  interlopers,  trespassers,  poachers  on  his  spiri- 
tual preserve.  And  this  is  further  increased  by  new-fangled  Romish 
doctnnes,  with  which  we  thought  England  had  long  since  done, 
of  priestly  power  and  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination.  The 
pride  of  office  thus  produced  is  contagious,  and  has  spread  among 
those  who  would  repudiate  the  ecclesiastical  theory  on  which  it  is 
based.  Side  by  side  with  this  there  has  grown  up  among  the  Dis- 
senters an  ever-increasing  impatience  of  religious  inequality,  and 
an  ever-deepening  hatred  of  priestcraft  and  episcopal  assumption  in 
all  their  forms.  The  habits  of  independence,  self-government,  and 
free  thought  are  growing  ever  stronger  among  us,  and  we  cannot 
brook  the  assumption  of  superiority,  which,  whether  in  the  form  of 
tolerance  or  of  intolerance,  is  all  we  generally  receive  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  Hence  alienation,  an  absence  of  co- 
operation in  social  and  philanthropic  objects,  a  habit  of  watchful 
jealousy,  a  readiness — I  confess  it— to  take  ofience,  sometimes  irri- 
tation, occasionally  even  open  strife — ^these  are  the  normal  relations 
of  Dissent  to  the  Church  in  many  parishes  in  the  land.  What 
should  a  statesman  do  in  such  a  case  ?  He  should  try  to  limit  the 
operation  of  this  unhappy  sectarian  strife,  and  not  add  fresh  fuel. 
Multiply  neutral  subjects ;  accustom  the  people  of  all  sects  to  meet 
and  act  together  on  the  only  possible  footing — that  of  perfect 
equality;  do  not  extend  sectarian  privileges  to  new  spheres  of 
national  life  and  duty.    Let  one  Established  Church  suffice ;  do 
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not  set  up  an  Established  Church  in  every  school.  .  .  .  The 
time  has  come  for  us  when  toleration  and  intolerance  are  alike  in- 
tolerable. Let  me  offer  one  word  of  warning — not  presumptuously 
— but  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  are  man^  Dissenters — 
I  confess  myself  one  of  them — ^who  would  see  with  regret  the 
downfall  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  not  defensible  on  grounds 
of  even-handed  justice;  it  has  been  a  cruel  stepmother  to  us  in 
times  past.  Yet  it  is  venerable  in  its  associations;  with  all  its 
faults  it  is  doing  good  work  among  the  people.  Do  not  drive  us 
all  to  be  its  foes  by  showing  us  how  hard  it  is  to  limit  the  operation 
of  a  principle  of  injustice  once  admitted:  Take  warning  fi*om  his- 
tory. No  one  will  think  me  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  comparing 
the  Established  Church  as  a  political  institution  with  slavery.  But 
their  fate  here  and  in  America  may  not  be  unlike.  Slavery  might 
have  continued  to  this  hour^  unjust  and  evil  as  it  was^  had  it  been 
content  to  remain  as  it  was;  but  when  it  insisted  on  disputing 
with  freedom  the  possession  of  new  lands^  and  sought  to  extend  its 
blight^  it  aroused  a  resistance  which  sealed  its  doom.  In  your 
Churchy  as  in  all  that  man  has  made  or  marred,  there  are  tares 
growing  with  the  wheat,  and  some  would  rashly  pluck  them  out. 
Nay ;  let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest.  But  if  you  insist 
on  scattering  the  pernicious  seed  broadcast  over  this  new-turned 
soil  of  national  education,  you  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
to  destroy  it  altogether.'^  The  Nonconformists  demanded  "  secular 
education.^'  If  a  system  of  sectarian  education  were  recognized 
and  established  in  England,  it  would  not  be  refused  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  he,  for  one,  "  would  never  be  a 
party  to  handing  over  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  Catholic 
or  any  other  clergy "The  noblest  system  of  education  ever  devised/' 
he  said,  "  is  the  system  sketched  in  Lord  Derby's  famous  letter  in 
1831,  and  realized  in  the  model  schools  and  the  vested  National 
Schools  of  Ireland.  It  was  just,  it  was  statesmanlike.  In  Ireland^ 
therefore,  it  has  of  course  incurred  the  hostility  of  bigots  of  all 
sorts.  But  it  has  done  a  great  work  there,  and  in  spite  of  the 
calumnies  of  foes,  and  the  weakness  and  treachery  of  those  who 
should  have  been  its  friends,  it  remains  the  noblest  monument  of 
statesmanship  in  Ireland.  It  is  united  secular  education.  It  does 
not  disparage  or  interfere  with  religious  teaching ;  it  leaves  that  to 
the  pastors  of  the  different  Churches,  to  the  home,  and  to  the  Sun- 
day school.  These  can  best  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
poor.  Give  us  that  svstem  here.  ...  I  have  tried  to  express 
to  the  House  what  I  believe  are  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters on  this  subject.  I  say  their  feelings,  because  I  admit  at 
once  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work  out  their  feeling  to 
its  conclusion.  I  have  some  grounds  for  the  conviction  that  they 
are  coming,  and  will  come,  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
pointed,  and  which  most  of  tiieir  leaders  have  already  fully  accepted 
— ^I  mean  the  entire  separation  of  religious  teaching  from  the  in- 
struction given  in  public  elementary  schools.'' 
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Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  supported  the  Government  in  a  maiden 
speech;  and 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  attacked  the  speech  of  Mr.  Winterbotham  as 
singularly  ill-timed^  and  struck  in  a  most  unfortunate  key.''  The 
charge  against  Churchmen  was^  at  the  present  moment^  excep- 
tionally and  peculiarly  unjust/'  and  the  opposition  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  Bill  the  work  of  a  disappointed  faction/'  who  set 
up  the  independent  British  workman  as  something  between  an 
avenging  angel  and  a  noble  savage,  to  hew  down  the  great  idol 
of  denominationalism  and  to  build  up  a  magnificent  temple  of 
secularism.'' 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  said  that  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Win- 
terbotham were  such  as  never  could  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
a  common  system  of  national  education  by  that  portion  of  the 
people  who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church."  ''You  must 
assume,"  he  said, ''  that  the  local  authorities  in  many  cases  do  want 
to  have  religious  education,  and  will  have  it  if  you  allow  them. 
Then  do  you  suppose  you  will  have  the  co-operation  of  this  supple- 
mentary local  system  if  you  tie  their  hands  behind  them  upon 
points  to  which  they  attach  the  greatest  importance,  and  say  they 
shall  not  supply  their  own  real  wants,  such  as  they  know  them  to 
be  ?"  Quoting  an  opinion  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  who 
had  said  that ''  A  measure  for  establishing  a  rate-in-aid  of  school 
incomes  cannot  be  successful  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  religious  communions;  and  it  would  lack  both 
stability  and  efficiency  if  it  did  not  obtain  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  intelligent  and  educated  por- 
tions of  the  middle  classes  of  rural  parishes" — ^he  argued  that  any- 
thing which  violated  these  principles  and  took  away  that  co-opera- 
tion would  be  ''  fatal  to  the  practical  working  and  success  of  your 
scheme.  You  would  not  and  could  not  get  that  universal  system  of 
national  education  which  you  want ;  and  if  you  superadded  the 
element  of  compulsion,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  it  would 
become  an  intolerable  tyranny.     I  say  that  without  the  least 

hesitation  We  have  been  in  hopes,"  he  proceeded  to  say, 

"  from  a  good  deal  that  we  have  recently  heard,  that  the  religious 
difficulty  was  diminishing,  was  disappearing,  and  approaching  its 
vwishing  point.  I  am  afraid  that  difficulty  has  expanded  again 
into  rather  considerable  dimensions  during  this  debate.  I  own— 
and  I  say  it  with  great  regret — that  I  cannot  think  it  now  comes 
from  those  from  whom  it  would  formerly  have  been  expected.  We 
have  heard  much  of  unsectarian  education.  If  the  religious  diffi- 
culty has  been  inflamed  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it  is  on  the  part 
of  iiiose  who  talk  of  unsectarian  education.  I  want  fairly  to  put 
this  question  to  the  House — Is  the  mind  of  the  country,  on  the 
whole,  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  religious  education  or  in  favour 
of  secular  education?"  Both  from  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment and  from  ''  the  broad  facts  of  the  existing  schools,"  he  argued 
that  the  former  was  desired  generally  by  the  people.  After  showing 
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that  the  effect  of  the  Irish  National  system  was  not  to  exclude 
religion  from  teaching,  he  said  that,  by  religious  education,  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  State  was  to  proscribe  or  prescribe  particular  dogmas ; 
but  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  cripple  "  the  power  of  teaching 
the  rule  of  practice  and  of  life  according  to  the  sincere  belief  of  the 

teacher  For  my  own  part,''  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  that 

my  child  should  be  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, who  were  only  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  rather  than  that  he  should  be  taught  all  the  sciences  in  the 
world  without  the  inculcation  of  that  moral  principle  which  is 
involved  in  '  speaking  the  truth.' As  to  the  secular  idea,''  he 
said,  the  idea  of  telling  children  to  learn  something  useful  in 
a  secular  sense  at  school,  and  to  learn  religion  elsewhere,  was  in 
substance  to  put  religion  in  a  point  of  view  which  is  false,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  teach  the  young  to  regard  it  in  that  false  light." 
Regretting  as  inevitable,  but  exaggerated,  the  differences  between 
Dissenters  and  the  Church,  he  showed  that  if  any  agreement  was  to 
be  come  to  there  must  be  concessions  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lowe  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  compared  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House,  agreeing  as  they  did  almost  unanimously  to  the 
great  principle  of  the  measure,  but  driven  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  one  narrow  point,  to  a  "  fine  herd  of  cattle  in  a  large 
meadow  deserting  the  grass,  which  is  abundant  about  them,  and 
delighting  themselves  by  fighting  over  a  bed  of  nettles  in  one 

corner  of  the  field  It  is  quite  certain,"  he  said,  speaking  of 

the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Boards,  that  if  a  majority  exercises 
a  power  in  any  way  the  minority  will  be  dissatisfied."  He  pointed 
out  to  how  many  and  great  objections  any^and  every  scheme  of 
education  must  be  liable,  and  strongly  denied  that  the  Gk)vemment 
had  nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast,  or  determined  that  no  con* 
cession  should  be  made,  or  that  they  would  abide  by  the  Bill  to 
the  bitter  end." 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  attacked  chiefly  the  proposal  that  the 
Boards  should  be  elected  by  the  majorities  of  Town  Councils  and 
Parish  Vestries,  as  unsound  and  impracticable.  He  described 
muincipal  elections ;  and  asked  what  they  would  be  with  the 
element  of  religious  animosity  superadded."      I  suppose,"  he  said, 

that  there  will  be  'religious'  public-houses  in  every  street ;  that  blue 
and  yellow  placards  will  invite  the  voters  to  support '  Jones,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,'  or  '  Smith,  and  No  Creed,'  or  '  Robinson,  and 
down  with  the  Bishops ;'  and  cabs  will  be  flying  about  advertising 
the  theological  merits  of  the  different  denominations,  and  rival 
divines  will  take  the  chair  nightly  at  meetings  in  public-houses  and 
beer-taps.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  religious  discussion,  and  a 
good  deal  more  of  religious  beer.  Towards  the  afternoon  of  the 
polling-day  there  will  be  miraculous  conversions  of  all  kinds^ — next 
morning  many  people  will  find  out  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  they  have  held  every  known  form  of  religious  faith ;  while 
close  upon  four  o'clock  on  the  polling-day  men  will  accept  as  many 
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articles  of  faith  as  you  may  supply  them  with  pints  of  beer,  and  the 
least  sober  will  be  the  most  orthodox.  That  is  your  plan  for 
spreading  religious  education  among  the  people.^'  He  supported  the 
Amendment  as  an  attack  upon  a  principle — the  principle  of  de- 
nominational education  at  the  will  of  the  dominant  sect/'  which 
naturally  made  the  Bill  one  for  handing  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  all  the  rural  districts  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  matter 
of  Education.^'  The  Bill,  not  the  Amendment,  was  evasive,  for  it 
evaded  deciding  the  religious  question.  And  the  Amendment,  if 
negative  in  terms,  "  involvedtwopositive  assertions''— first,  that  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  religious  question  lay  with  Parliament ; 
and  next,  that  it  must  be  dealt  with,  on  what  he  called  the  great 
principle  of  the  Liberal  Party — ^the  principle  of  religious  equality." 

Mr.  Mundella  supported  the  Bill  while  advocating  some  conces- 
sion to  the  Dissenters.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  Amendment  would 
have  been  pressed  to  a  division  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  to 
the  GK>vemmetit  in  spite  of  Opposition  support,  but  for  some 
pledges  g^ven  by  Mr.  Gladstone  which  caused  the  motion  to  be 
formally  negatived.  He  said  that  ^'the  Government  would  not 
insist  on  the  permissive  principle  further  than  might  appear 
reasonab^.e  after  full  discussion  in  Committee— admittetd  that  the 
mode  of  electing  Local  Boards  might  be  altered  so  that  personal 
representation  might  not  be  overborne  by  the  influence  of  property — 
and  also  that  the  Conscience  Clause  (which  he  acknowledged  had  not 
been  successful)  might  be  replaced  by  a  separation  of  religious  and 
secular  teaching,  on  the  principle  of  a  time-table,  and  by  a  rule  so 
definite  that  everybody  could  understand  it." 

Three  months  elapsed  between  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  and 
its  being  taken  into  committee.  During  that  time  a  careftil  study 
of  the  direction  taken  by  public  feeling  induced  the  Government  to 
open  the  debates  in  committee  with  a  proposal  to  adopt  certain 
changes  in  the  Bill,  calculated  chiefly  to  diminish  the  fear  of  its 
fostering  sectarian  discord.  This  fear  appeared  to  be  generally 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  local  Boards,  and  turned  upon 
two  points,  the  insufficiency  of  a  Conscience  Clause  to*  Umit  their 
discretion  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  in  the  rate-founded 
schools,  and  the  leaving  wholly  to  their  discretion  the  power  to  give 
or  withhold  aid  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  outside  the  circle  of 
those  founded  upon  the  rate.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  for  the 
Government  with  this  view,  declined  to  accede  to  a  proposal  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  that  the  Education  Department  should  secure 
that,  in  all  schools  assisted  by  public  rates,  such  religious  teaching 
as  might  be  given  should  be  undenominational  in  its  character,  and 
confined  to  unsectarian  instruction  in  the  Bible,"  because  he  did 
not  know  "  what,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  undenominational 
and  unsectarian  instruction  meant."  But  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
an  amendment  of  Mr.  Cowper  Temple  to  exclude  from  all 
late-bnilt  schools  every  catechism  and  formulary  distinctive  of 
denominational  creed,  and  to  sever  altogether  the  relation  between 
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the  local  School  Boards  and  the  denominational  schools,  leaving  the 
latter  to  look  solely  to  the  central  grants  for  help.  But  in  order  to 
deal  fairly  by  the  schools  of  those  bodies  which,  like  the  Boman 
Catholics,  insisted  on  a  very  distinctive  religious  teaching,  and 
which  had  the  charge  of  some  of  the  most  degraded  and  ignorant 
of  our  people,  he  proposed  to  increase  the  central  grant  to  all 
schools,  rate-built  or  voluntary,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
total  cost.  The  remaining  half  was  to  be  raised  by  rates  and  school 
pence  in  the  case  of  School  Board  schools,  and  by  voluntary  subscrip* 
tions  and  school  pence  in  the  case  of  denominational  schools.  When 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  characterized  this  as  an  entirely  new  Bill,^^  and, 
understanding  it  is  a  scheme  which  would  give  the  schoolmaster  the 
power  to  explain  the  Holy  Scripture  when  he  read  it,  declared  that  the 
Government  were  ^'inventing  and  establishing  a  new  sacerdotal 
class,''  the  general  sense  of  the  House  on  the  "  religious  difficulty '' 
and  the  new  proposals  was  tested  in  a  long  debate  upon  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Richard  to  the  efiect  that,  in  any  national  system  of 
elementary  education,  the  attendance  should  be  everywhere  compul- 
sory, and  the  religious  teaching  supplied  by  voluntary  effort,  and  not 
out  of  public  funds,''  and  forbidding  the  increase  of  grants  to  existing 
denominational  schools.  The  debate  brought  out  strongly  the 
difierent  and  opposite  views  entertained  of  all  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  Bill  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  it;  Mr.  Richard, 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  Mr.  Winterbotham,  Lord  John  Manners, 
Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  (who  threatened  to  raise  an 
annual  education  debate  on  every  occasion  of  voting  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant),  and  others,  commenting  with  more  or  less  disapproval 
or  regret  upon  various  aspects  of  the  Government  scheme.  But  it 
was  warmly  defended  by  men  of  very  opposite  views.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  dwelt  strongly  on  the  existing  state  of  "  educational  desti- 
tution "  in  the  large  towns  especially  (instancing  Birmingham,  "  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Education  League,  which  opposes  this  Bill  so 
fiercely  as  "  perfectly  appalling  "  and  maintained  that  "  any  step 
forward  would  be  better  than  standing  still,"  whereas  he  pointed 
out  that  the  fears  entertained  of  this  Bill  were  chimerical.  Only 
educate  the  people  well,"  he  said,  "  and  our  political  and  religious 
liberties  will  be  safe  in  their  keeping."  At  the  same  time  he 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Bill  was  but  tentative.  We  are  now 
dealing,"  he  said,  with  the  quantity,  and  doing  nothing  for  the 
quality,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  But  the  land  requires  to  be 
ploughed  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  this  Bill  is  an  effective  imple- 
ment  for  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  soil."  He  referred  to  the 
existing  Scotch  system  as  proving  the  wisdom  of  "  high  standards ;" 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Department  for  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Forster  took  the  three  clauses  of  Mr.  Richard's  amendment 
one  by  one,  and  defended  in  each  case  the  course  taken  by 
Government,  explaining  further  its  purport.  As  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  it  was  not  really  affected  by  the  alteration  m  tiie  Bill ; 
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the  only  change  being  that  no  bye-law  enforcing  compulsory  atten- 
dance was  to  apply  to  the  reUgioas  teaching  in  any  schools.  The 
question  would  have  to  be  met  either  by  direct  or  indirect  compul- 
sion ;  and,  though  permissive  compuLsion  *^  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms/'  it  was  intended  merely  as  an  experiment  upon 
a  principle  which  was  too  new  to  be  directly  accepted  at  once  either 
by  the  house  or  the  country,  and  which, once  having  been  started, 
would  find  its  way.'' 

Turning  to  the  religious  question,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  by 
reference  to  numerous  individual  cases  the  wide-spread  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  working  classes  in  favour  of  a  religious  education. 
He  extracted  some  remarkable  particulars  from  a  book  recently 
published  under  the  title  of  One  Square  Mile  in  the  East  of 
London."  In  thai  district  of  one  square  mile  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  containing  about  150,000  persons,  the  author  of  that 
book  had  made  a  house-to-house  visitation  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  actual  extent  of  educational  destitution,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  themselves.  As 
the  result  of  the  investigation  and  visitation  so  conducted,  he  found 
that  the  educational  destitution  was  terrible — quite  as  bad  as  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds^  or  Birmingham.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation at  190,000,  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  four- 
teen might  be  assumed  at  40,000  in  number,  and  of  those  29,000 
within  the  space  of  one  sQ^^e  mile  were  growing  up  in  almost,  if 
not  complete,  ignorance.  This  gentleman  also  tried  to  ascertain 
what  views  were  held  by  the  parents  as  to  the  religious  difficulty, 
and  he  appears  to  have  gone  into  this  question  entirely  and  absolu- 
lutely  unprejudiced.  The  feeling  of  those  whom  he  consulted  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  some  religious  teaching,  though  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  this  teaching  very  different  views  were  ascertained. 
One  said  it  should  be  founded  '^on  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Watts's 
catechism;"  but  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  religious 
teaching  of  some  kind  was  not  regarded  with  favour.  Here  is  a 
very  dirty,  almost  a  filthy  nook,  serving  for  children  and  parents 
and  all,  for  the  father  cannot  afford  a  second  room — evidently  not 
the  elite  of  the  working  classes,  but  still  the  very  class  for  which 
we  are  legislating.  And  what  said  the  poor  mother  ?  The  mother 
said  she  would  strongly  object  to  no  religion  being  taught ;  she 
would  rather  send  the  children  to  the  schools  of  another  Dissent- 
ing sect  to  which  she  did  not  herself  belong  than  send  them  where 
no  religion  was  taught.  Here,  again,  is  a  man,  a  shoemaker,  who 
has  evidently  had  a  hard  struggle;  he  has  eleven  grown-up 
children,  and  the  youngest  go  to  school.  The  father  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some 
school ;  but  he  was  also  strongly  against  schools  where  no  religion 
was  taught.  He  also  would  rather  send  his  children  to  the  school 
of  a  different  sect  than  to  one  where  no  religion  was  taught.  Then 
comes  a  nice  tidy  family,  with  three  or  four  children,  one  of  whom 
was  at  school ;  the  parents  strongly  objected  to  compulsion : — 
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'  Would  not  allow  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  religion  was 
not  taught^  but  would  not  mind  their  going  to  a  school  teaching 
a  different  doctrine  to  their  own/  In  another  house  there  were 
two  widows,  one  with  five  young  children  and  very  poor,  the  other 
with  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  were  grown  up  and  had  been  to 
school ;  neither,  on  any  conditions,  would  send  her  children  to  a 
school  where  there  was  no  religious  teaching,  but  did  not  object  to 
schools  managed  by  a  sect  to  which  she  did  not  herself  belong. 
These  widows,  though  poor,  were  probably  ratepayers  or,  at  any 
rate,  taxpayers.  There  is  one  other  case  which  shows  that 
when  you  get  down  lower  in  the  scale  you  will  still  find  existing 
deep  down  in  the  minds  of  these  poor  people  that  feeling  of  religion 
which  I  protest  against  our  endeavouring  to  undermine  by  Act  of 
Parliament : — '  A  very  poor  place,  the  whole  family  living  entirely 
in  one  small  room,  which  was  dreadfully  dirty.  The  parents  approved 
of  the  children  being  taught,  but  found  the  fee  prevented  their 
being  sent  to  school  sometimes;  one  was  at  school  now.  They 
strongly  objected  to  no  religion  being  taught,  but  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  one  sect  and  another.*  These  ignorant  crea- 
tures did  not  know  anything  about  a  grand  national  system  for  the 
education  of  children ;  but  they  had  a  vague  notion  that,  by  reli- 
gion, some  sort  of  hope  and  guidance  and  comfort  would  come  to 
them.'^  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  the  opinions  expressed  by  various 
religious  deputations  in  confirmation  of  the  same  view,  and  then 
explained  why  the  Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  limit,  in 
some  respects,  the  discretion  that  they  had  at  first  proposed  to  leave 
so  largely  to  the  School  Boards,  and  why,  with  that  view,  they 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  principle  embodied  in  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple^s  amendment.  That  amendment  "  accorded  with  the  general 
view  of  the  country,  and  its  meaning  was  clear.''  "  The  main 
point,''  he  added,  "  is  the  instinctive  feeling  which  exists  against 
catechisms  and  formularies ;  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  people  are 
afraid  of  teaching  as  that  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  form  of 
teaching  being  used  in  a  common  school,  which  appears  to  take  for 
granted  that  all  the  children  belong  to  one  particular  church." 
On  the  question  of  the  denominational  schools,  he  defended  the 
course  proposed  bv  government  of  increasing  the  grants  made  to 
them.  While  making  it  clear  that  aid  would  only  be  given  for 
secular  results,  the  Government  measure  would  secure  that  religious 
teaching  should  be  paid  for  by  voluntary  aid ;  and  by  taking  away 
from  the  Boards  all  option  as  to  helping  denominational  schools,  it 
would  take  away  one  of  the  greatest  grounds  of  dispute  about  reli- 
gious teaching.  Finally,  he  appealed  to  the  advocates  of  dela^. 
"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  that,  by  these  years  of  delay,  you  can  gam 
your  object  and  establish  a  secular  system,  what  even  then  will  you 
have  gained  ?  You  will  have  destroyed  before  you  have  built  up. 
You  will  have  disbanded  the  army  which  is  now  fighting  against 
ignorance  before  you  have  drilled  another."  But  the  Government 
meant  to  yield  no  further  ground : — "  We  have  considered,"  he 
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si^d, the  wbole  of  the  religions  question^  and  we  pnesent  the  Bill 
to  the  House  in  the  form  in  which  we  think  we  must  adhere  to  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  presnmptuous^  or  to  dictate  to  the  Honse ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  House  to  stat«  that  upon  those  who  reject 
these  clauses  in  their  substance  must  -rest  the  responsibility  of 
defeating  the  Bill  and  preventing  the  settlement  of  the  education 
question  this  year.'' 

After  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Horsman  had  addressed  the 
House^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  closed  the  debate  on  Mr.  Bichard^s  amendment^ 
with  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  conciliatory  tone.  Speaking  first 
of  the  rate-schools  which  under  the  proposed  Bill  ''would  be 
created  by  the  local  Boards,  and  would  remain  absolutely  under 
their  control/^  he  said  that  in  these  schools  the  Government^ 

while  securing  the  vital  principle  of  leaving  to  the  teacher  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  upon  which  his  power  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend,  had  taken  effectual  guarantees  against  the  violation 
of  conscience  through  the  acts  of  a  narrow  or  sectarian  spirit.^'  Of 
the  denominational,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  them,  the  ''voluntary'' 
schools,  he  said  that  by  observing  two  conditions  — "  if  we,  first  of 
all,  leave  in  force  the  necessity  for  competent  provisions  from 
voluntary  sources;  and  secondly,  keep  the  public  contributions 
carefully  below  the  mark,  which  is  the  lowest  at  which  a  secular 
education  can  be  afforded  by  the  State'' — the  religious  diflBculty 
would  in  his  opinion  be  effectually  avoided.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
advocates  of  secular  education — whom  he  would  describe,  rather 
than  as  "  secularists  "  (because  there  was  something  invidious  in 
the  name)  as  "  those  who  think  it  no  longer  possible  beneficially 
to  maintain  the  direct  teaching  of  religion  in  a  system  founded  by 
public  authority,  and  supported  out  of  the  public  funds," —  that  in 
any  district  in  which  they  had  a  majority  they  could  "  without 
impediment  or  discredit "  imder  the  Bill  act  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples. To  the  Nonconformists  he  pointed  out  that  for  their  sake 
it  was  provided,  that  in  the  rate-schools  no  denominational  cate- 
chisms or  formularies  should  be  employed,  and  asked  them  to 
concede  something  in  return  for  the  great  concession  that  this 
implied  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics.  But 
beyond  that  concession  the  danger  that  a  School  Board  deeplv 
pledged  to  the  Establishment  might  "  aid  "  an  Episcopalian  school, 
till  it  was  supported  entirely  out  of  the  rates  while  managed  on 
denominational  principles,  was  avoided  by  the  provision  that  the 
assistance  given  should  not  be  given  without  adequate  voluntary 
subscriptions.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  endorsing  what  Mr. 
Porster  had  said  as  to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
abide  by  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  and  the  responsibility  that  would 
be  thrown  on  those  who  sought  to  reject  it,  and  defended  his  col- 
league from  a  charge  of  "  moral  coercion "  that  had  been  freely 
brought  against  him  during  the  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  speech. 
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One  of  the  l)est  of  our  leading  newspapers^  commenting  at  this 
stage  upon  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  described  as  its  key-note 

religious  education  without  formulas  and  with  a  strong  Conscience 
Clause/'  and  showed  that  three  principles  must  be  considered  as 
established  by  this  debate  on  the  secular  question ;  that  there  was 
in  the  nation  a  great  longing  for  a  national  system  of  education, 
i.e.  the  rapid  growth  of  elementary  schools  in  which  children  of  all 
religious  sects  might  meet  on  common  ground,  and  run  no  risk  of 
being  limited  to  the  companionship  of  those  whose  parents  pro- 
fessed the  same  faith  as  their  own ;  2,  that,  great  as  the  desire  for 
this  was,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  antipathy  of 
the  pubUc  to  a  purely  secular  system  of  education,  especially  for 
the  children  of  the  neglected  poor ;  and,  3,  that  a  uniform  system 
was  therefore  impossible,  and  a  compromise,  giving  a  great  advan- 
tage to  schools  professedly  neutral  or  wide  in  their  religious  basis, 
but  also  extending  a  fair  amount  of  help  to  schools  professedly 
sectarian,  on  condition  that  their  sectarianism  should  not  be  forced 
upon  any  child,  became  necessary.  That  these  principles  were 
virtually  accepted  by  Parliament  became  clear  from  the  divisions 
which  followed  rapidly. 

Mr.  Richard's  amendment  was  rejected  by  421  to  60. 

On  the  one  hand  a  proposal  made  in  the  interests  of  Churchmen 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  omit  the  clause  proscribing  catechisms 
and  formularies,  was  lost  by  262  to  96 ;  on  the  other,  one  made  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  in  the  secular  interest,  to  insert  a  proviso  that 
none  of  the  teaching  should  be  used  or  directed  for  or  against  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  any  religious  denomination,'*  by  261  to  130. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  that  any  children  who  dissented  from  the 
religious  teaching  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  while  it 
was  going  on,  was  negatived  by  379  to  35. 

Mr.  Walter,  proposing  to  compel  the  formation  of  School  Boards 
everywhere,  was  defeated  by  303  to  112; 

Dr.  Brewer,  who  wished  to  require  every  child  to  receive  religious 
instruction,  unless  his  father  forbade  it  in  writing,  without  a 
division; 

Mr.  Harcourt,  who  proposed  to  let  the  parents  be  represented  in 
the  management  of  the  denominational  schools,  by  329  to  81 ;  and^ 
on  the  other  hand. 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  who  wished  to  make  the  daily  reading  of 
Scripture  compulsory,  by  250  to  81. 

Thus  the  compromise  was  fairly  accepted,  that  the  master, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  School  Board  to  prohibit  religious  teach- 
ing, might  read  the  Bible  and  expound  it,  though  without  the 
medium  of  catechisms  or  written  creeds. 

In  the  rest  of  its  passages  through  Parliament  this  great  and 
comprehensive  measure  underwent  no  material  change;  but  some 
important  votes  were  taken  before  it  passed  the  Commons.  It  was 
decided  (against  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Dixon)  that  education  should 
not  be  gratis ;  that  one-third  of  the  School  Board,  when  chosen  by 
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a  Town  Council^  should  consist  of  .persons  not  comicillors  (in  the 
interests  of  clergymen  and  women);  that  every  Board  should  be 
re-elected  triennially;  that  London  should  be  a  single  district, 
with  a  single  Board  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  rate-payers ;  that 
the  maximum  rating  should  be  S^.  in  the  pound;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  levied  under  a  distinct  name  (Mr.  Gladstone  declaring 
that  a  separate  rate  would  make  a  revolution  in  the  law  of  rating) ; 
and  that  the  election  of  the  School  Boards  should  be  by  cumulative 
voting — ^a  decision  remarkable  for  being  the  occasion  of  the  first 
introduction  into  England  of  the  form  of  election  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  America^  and  calculated  to  secure  the  representation  of 
minorities. 

Mr.  Mundella  pressed  strongly  upon  the  House  the  principle  of 
universal  compulsion ;  but 

Mr.  Forster  insisted  upon  his  previous  arguments  as  to  the 
time  being  not  yet  ripe  for  its  adoption,  and  his  \'iew  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  188.  Permissive  compulsion,  however — 
compulsion  that  is,  whenever  the  Board  should  think  it  expedient, 
was  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  274  to  119,  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
champion  of  the  Leaguers,  regarding  the  clause  as  a  "re- 
cognition of  an  important  principle,^'  and  affirming  that  "the 
general  feeling  outside  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  direct  com- 
pulsion, that  they  preferred  compulsion  in  a  permissive  form 
rather  than  not  to  have  it  at  all.'^  It  was  further  laid  down  that  the 
School  Boards  should  decide  on  the  ages  at  which  children  must 
attend  school,  the  limits  being  5  and  15,  that  grants  to  denomina- 
tional schools  should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  and 
that  the  Educational  Department  should  have  the  power  to  dissolve 
refractory  School  Boards.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  these 
points, 

Mr.  Richard  charged  Mr.  Gladstone  with  having  thrown  the 
whole  body  of  Nonconformists  overboard,''  and  Mr.  Forster 
with  "  mounting  the  good  steed  '  Conservative,'  and  charging  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends  and  riding  them  down  rough-shod,"  while 

Mr.  Winterbotham  asserted  that  the  Government  had  "  treated 
with  something  approaching  to  contempt "  the  objection  of  a  "  large 
and  influential  section  of  their  supporters,"  and  described  the  extension 
of  the  denominational  gprant  as  an  effectual  "challenge  to  the 
country  to  continue  agitation." 

The  Commons  in  Committee  forther  decided,  that  the  election  of 
School  Boards  should  be  by  a  ballot,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  absolutely  secret — ^but  not  without  much  violent  discussion; 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  speaking  of  the  "  audacity  of  foisting  in  at 
the  fag-end  of  the  Bill  the  difficult  and  perplexed  question  of  the 
ballot,"  calling  it  an  "  unconstitutional  plan,"  and  a  sort  of  pilot- 
balloon  measure,"  while 

Mr.  Gbthome  Hardy  charged  "  the  Department  entrusted  with 
educating  the  people  in  moral  principles "  with  inaugurating  "  a 
system  of  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  baseness ;"  and 
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Mr.  Disraeli  thought  it  a  most  unfortunate  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovemment  to  ask  the  House  to  decide  on  a  gpreat 


which;  of  all  others^  widely  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  all  sections  and 
parties  in  the  country  working  for  a  common  end^  another  subject 
upon  which  great  controversy  existed.''  He  pleaded  for  the  usual 
custom  of  the  country,  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Government  in  their  original  Bill.''  On  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board;  by  a  further  amendment^  an  elective  chairman  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  nominee-chairmaU;  and  after  twenty-one  days  of  debate^ 
during  which  time  Mr.  Forster  was  never  absent  from  his  plaee^  the 
Bill  passed  the  third  reading  unchanged  in  principle.  There  was 
no  division ;  but 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Miall  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
measure  as  spokesmen  of  the  secularists  and  Nonconformists^  and 
attacked  the  Government  for  having  roused^  while  obtaining  the 
almost  constant  and  earnest  support  of  the  Opposition,  the  suspicion^ 
distrust;  and  antagonism  of  someof  their  own  most  earnest  supporters. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply  declared  that  *^  support  ceases  to  be  of 
value  when  accompanied  by  reproaches  such  as  these."  I  hope," 
he  said,  "  my  hon.  friend  will  not  continue  that  support  to  the 
Gt)vemment  one  moment  longer  than  he  deems  it  consistent  with  his 
sense  of  duty  and  right.  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  let  him  withdraw  it 
the  moment  he  thinks  it  better  for  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart 
that  he  should  do  so.  So  long  as  my  hon.  friend  thinks  fit  to  give  us 
his  support  we  will  co-operate  with  my  hon.  friend  for  every 
purpose  we  have  in  common ;  but  when  we  think  his  opinions  and 
demands  exacting,  when  we  think  he  looks  too  much  to  the  section 
of  the  community  he  adorns,  and  too  little  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large,  we  must  then  recollect  that  we  are  the  Government 
of  the  Queen,  and  that  those  who  have  assumed  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  affairs  of  this  Empire,  must  endeavour 
to  forget  the  parts  in  the  whole,  and  must,  in  the  great  measures 
they  introduce  into  the  House  propose  to  themselves  no  meaner  or 
narrower  object — no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at 
large."  The  Government  had  endeavoured  to  use  the  great  influences 
they  foimd  swaying  the  community,  and  to  avoid  making  differences 
still  wider — ^and  for  the  fiiture  of  the  Bill  and  their  connection  with  it 
they  should  be  compelled  to  put  their  trust  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
country." 

The  Bill  was  received  with  general  approval  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  most  interesting  speech  being  made  by 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  denied  the  existence  of  any  "  religious 
diflSculty."  "The  whole  argument,"  he  said,  turns  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  education  is  meant  for  persons  of  mature  age, 
people  with  a  sort  of  insatiable  appetite  for  dogma  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  who  are  assumed  to  be  somewhat  settled  in  their  mental 
and  physical  habits;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
children  whom  we  seek  to  educate  are  of  tender  years  and  those  of 
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wandering  parents,  who  never  continue  -in  one  dwelling  for  more 
than  three  or  four  months.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  religious 
difficulty  has  ever  had  any  existence  whatever  except  as  a  eupho- 
nious term  for  the  assault  and  defence,  oftentimes  not  wisely 
conducted  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  and  certainly  not  justly  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants,  of  the  Established  Church/^  On  the 
question  of  compulsion  he  said  :  It  is  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated question  you  can  well  consider — and  why  ?  If  you  had 
to  deal  with  large  masses  of  children  who  were  in  permanent 
dwellings,  who  had  fixed  habits,  who  wore  under  the  charge  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  who  resided  constantly  or  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  same  domicile,  they  might  be  brought  under  a  system  of 
compulsion  if  you  thought  it  just.  But  look  at  the  character  of  the 
population  with  which  ^ou  have  to  deal.  It  is  estimated  that 
school  accommodation  will  be  required  for  about  400,000  children. 
I  think  that  estimate  is  too  high,  but  whether  the  number  is  larger 
or  smaller  ftdly  two-thirds  will  be  the  children  of  a  roving  popula- 
tion. I  went  through  one  district  in  the  Northern  part  of  London, 
and  the  clergyman  informed  me  that  the  wbole  of  the  population  in 
his  parish  had  been  completely  changed  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  I  examined  one  large  ragged  school,  where  there  were  700 
or  800  children,  yet  not  one  of  them  had  been  there  six  months. 
But  of  the  whole  46,000  of  those  children  who  are  on  our  books 
in  the  ra^;ed  schools  there  are  not  2  per  cent,  who  attend  for  a  whole 
year.  A  very  large  proportion  attend  for  six  months,  a  large 
proportion  for  three  months,  and  very  many  for  a  less  time.  You 
have  40,000  or  50,000,  sometimes  60,000  persons  moving  like 
Scythians  round  London  in  search  of  employment,  and  who  never 
remain  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  any  one  place.  It  would 
be  impossible,^'  he  argued, "  to  make  compulsion  effective  under  these 
conditions,  and  even  were  it  possible,  how  far  would  it  be  just  to 
deprive  parents  of  the  earnings  of  their  children,  on  which  they,  in 
so  many  instances,  so  largely  depend  for  support  ?  In  the  case  of 
families  with  children  of  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years  of  age  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  infliction  to  deprive  them  of  the  earnings  of 
their  children,  while  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  clothing 
and  feeding  them  during  the  time  they  were  being  educated.^'  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  fears  expressed  by  Secularists  and 
Dissenters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  appeared  to  him  evident 
that  the  tendency  of  things  in  this  country  was  to  the  establishment 
of  rate-provided  schools  and  the  institution  of  secular  education. 
He  did  not  expect  very  much  from  the  Bill,  for  neither  in  Prussia 
nor  in  America  had  a  similar  system  produced  a  moral,  though  it 
might  have  stimulated  an  intellectual  life.  But  he  hoped  it  might 
produce  some  good,  and  held  it  to  be,  at  any  rate,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  introduction  of  the  ballot  was  much  canvassed  in  the  Upper 
as  in  the  Lower  House,  and  an  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  that  the  election  by  ballot  should  be  confined  to  the 
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Metropolis^  t>at  that  in  all  other  districts  the  election  should  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  poor-law  guardians^  was 
carried  on  a  division,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Commons.  With  no 
other  alteration  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  became  the  law  of 
the  country,  a  measure  whose  results  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but 
whose  importance  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  constituency  of  Bradford  to  give  the  lirst  striking  proof  in 
connection  with  it,  of  the  value  of  continuous  and  disinterested 
labour  in*  a  national  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Forster  was  rewarded  by  his  constituents,  on  his  meeting  them  some 
months  afterwards,  with  a  vote  of  censure. 

The  story  of  the  Education  Act  will  not  be  complete  without  a  brief 
account  of  the  first  election  of  a  metropolitan  School  Board,  which 
took  placeatthecloseof  theyear,  and  excited  great  and  general  interest; 
chiefly,  of  course,  from  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  from  its 
being  the  occasion  for  what  were  practically  the  first  English 
experiments  in  the  ballot,  in  cumulative  voting — and,  above  aJl,  in 
woman-suffrage  and  woraan^s  candidature.  For  the  purposesof  the  elec- 
tion the  metropolitan  district  was  formed  into  ten  divisions ;  the  city 
of  London  returning  four  members ;  the  city  of  Westminster,  five ; 
Marylebone,  seven ;  Finsbury,  six ;  Hackney,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Lambeth,  five  each ;  Southwark,  Chelsea,  and  Greenwich,  four  each ; 
making  a  total  of  fifty-nine  members.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions 
only  was  the  voting  performed  openly.  In  the  other  divisions  each 
voter  had  to  go  to  one  of  the  polling-places,  and  to  receive  a 
voting-paper  printed  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  proposed ; 
and  was  to  record  upon  the  paper  those  for  whom  he  chose  to  vote, 
but  not  to  sign  it  with  his  name.  There  were  nearly  three  hundred 
polling-places  altogether  throughout  the  whole  of  London,  open 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the 
number  of  voters  was  fully  as  great  as  at  a  central  election  for 
Parliament.  There  was,  however,  no  disorder,  and  the  female  voters 
were  in  strong  force.  The  arrangemente  were  similar  in  most  of 
the  polling-places.  At  a  teble  sate  a  president  and  two  inspectors, 
attended  by  a  rate-collector  with  his  books,  and  each  voter  had  to 
identify  himself  and  establish  his  right  of  suffrage  before  the 
voting-paper  was  handed  to  him.  In  a  quiet  part  of  each  room 
writing- places,  in  each  of  which  one  man  could  write  conveniently, 
were  fitted  up,  and  to  one  of  these  each  elector  retired,  and  indicated 
the  names  of  the  candidates  of  his  or  her  choice.  In  another  part 
of  the  room  was  the  ballot-box,  into  which  they  dropped  the  voting 
paper  folded. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  candidates  in  London  for 
seate  at  the  Board,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  was  most  satis- 
factory in  the  variety  of  intereste  secured,  and  the  variety  of  quali- 
fications that  were  successful.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  Shte  of 
the  candidates  were  certainly  chosen;  but  it  was  in  Marylebone 
that  the  proceedings  excited,  perhaps,  the  greatest  interest,  and 
that  the  resulte  were  the  most  interesting.    Thski  district  returned 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Granett^  a  lady-physician,  and  a  well  known  advo- 
cate of  woman's  rights,  so  effectuallj  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  that 
she  received  20,000  votes  more  than  any  other*  candidate  in  any 
part  of  London,  the  number  recorded  for  her  being  upwards  of 
45,000.  Amongst  the  other  snccessfn]  candidates  were  Professor 
Huxley,  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Rector  of  Bishopsgate,  a  name  well  known 
in  connexion  with  education  (whose  election  was  a  high  and  spon- 
taneous compliment,  as  he  had  come  forward  late  in  the  day  and 
with  very  little  canvassing).  Miss  Emily  Davies,  Lord  Lawrence, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Barry,  the  Principal  of  King's  College. 
One  working-man  alone  was  returned,  Mr.  Lucraft,  whom  Finsbury 
selected  as  the  last  of  her  successful  candidates.  The  Board  com- 
prised three  Roman  Catholics  and  one  Baptist  minister,  besides 
members  of  other  religious  communities. 

The  provincial  cities  and  large  towns  placed  under  the  new  Act 
also  elected  their  respective  Boards  at  the  same  period.  At  Liver- 
pool and  at  Bradford  there  was  no  contest,  the  leaders  of  different 
religious  parties  and  others  having  met  and  agreed  to  nominate  a 
proportionate  number  of  candidate  for  each  interest.  In  Man- 
chester another  lady.  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  secured  one  of  the  seats, 
and  the  elected  Board  comprised  six  Churchmen,  two  Wesleyans, 
two  Roman  Catholics,  two  Secularists,  and  one  Presbyterian.  At 
Leeds  an  Independent  headed  the  poll  with  nearly  50,000  votes, 
and  the  Board  further  comprised  six  Churchmen  (one  a  clergyman), 
three  Wesleyans,  two  Roman  Catholics,  one  Primitive  Methodist, 
one  Free  Methodist,  and  one  Unitarian.  At  other  places  also  the 
members  elected  belonged  to  different  persuasions  in  fair  proportion, 
while  at  Sheffield  a  Roman  Catholic  headed  the  poll.  Under  these 
various  conditions  even  the  supporters  of  the  Birmingham  League 
might  hope  that  the  new  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
thus  seriously  undertaken,  after  years  of  talk  and  procrastination, 
would  bid  fiiirly  for  success. 


NaTy  and  Army  Estimates — Tbe  Budget — Local  Taxation — Condition  of  the  Money- 
market  and  the  State  of  Trade  before  the  declaration  of  War— Effect  of  the  War 
upon  them — Variations  in  the  Bank  rate  of  Disooont — Increased  imports  of  wheat 
— Minor  Acts  of  the  Session — The  Clerical  Disabilities  Act — Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Bill — Hall^nny  Postage — Disfranchised  Boroughs — New  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment  Act—Failnre  of  the  UmVersity  Tests  Bill— Ballot  Bill— Marriage  Law 
Amendment  Bill — Motion  to  inquire  into  the  Commercial  Treaty — Condition  of 
Indian  Appeals— The  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill— The  Greek  Massacres— Debates  in 
Parliament  upon  them— Speeches  of  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Clarendon — The  Ciril  Serrioe  thrown  open — Sur- 
render of  the  Military  PrerogatiTe  of  tbe  Crown. 

The  Navy  Estimates  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Childers  in 
the  first  month  of  the  Session,  upon  a  motion  that  61,000  men  and 
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boys  be  employed  in  the  sea  and  coastguard  service  for  the  coming 
year.  He  commenced  by  stating  the  gross  amoant  of  the  Estimates 
at  9^250^000/.^  and^  comparing  them  with  the  Estimates  of  former 
years,  he  showed  that  they  w6re  the  lowest  since  1868-9,  and 
involved  a  saving  of  1,700,000/.  on  the  Estimates  of  1868-9,  and 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  on  those  of  1869-70.  Passing  to 
the  particulars  of  the  reduction,  he  stated  that  in  the  vote  for  pay 
and  allowances  there  was  a  saving  of  100,000/.,  there  being  a  re- 
duction of  JJOpO  in  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed.  In 
the  vote  for  clothing  there  was  a  saving  of  205,000/.,  stores, 
47,000/.;  ship-building,  300,000/.;  Civil  Department,  10,000/.; 
and  Transport  Service,  57,000/.  On  the  other  side  there  was  an 
increase  for  the  extension  of  the  dockyards,  and  of  189,000/.  for 
the  non-effective  services.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  policy 
of  the  Admiraltv  under  the  heads  of  Administration,  Ship-building, 
Employment  of  our  Fleet,  Number  of  Men,  and  Promotion. 
Under  the  first  head  he  described  in  detail  the  extensive  adminis- 
trative changes  made  in  the  various  departments,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  a  rule,  had  been  not  only  great  economy,  but  largely 
increased  efficiency,  and  he  claimed  for  the  Admiralty  the  credit  of 
having  carried  out  the  disagreeable  duty  of  reduction  with  the 
utmost  possible  consideration  for  individuals.  Under  the  head  of 
Ship-building  he  stated  that  when  the  ships  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction were  finished  we  should  have  31  broadside  armoured 
vessels,  including  two  of  the  first  class,  six  of  the  second,  nine  of 
the  third,  eight  of  the  fourth,  four  of  the  fifth,  and  one  of  the  sixth, 
and  nine  turret-ships,  in  addition  to  an  efficient  force  of  about  100 
unarmoured  ships,  a  much  stronger  force,  as  he  showed  by  com- 
parison, than  was  possessed  either  by  France  or  the  United  States. 
Respecting  the  artificers  who  had  been  discharged  from  Woolwich 
on  the  closing  of  the  yard  there,  out  of  2000  men  830  establish- 
ment men  and  175  others  had  been  transferred  to  other  yards,  200 
had  been  pensioned,  200  granted  gratuities,  and  about  300  assisted  to 
emigrate.  The  staffs  at  other  yards  were  also  being  reduced,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  Qovernment  to  assist  the  discharged  men 
to  go  to  Canada.  Ships  would  be  provided  for  them,  and  if  space 
remained,  it  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  to  be  taken  from  dock- 
yard towns,  as  well  as  Woolwich  and  Sheemess.  As  to  the  future, 
the  Admiralty,  after  careful  consideration,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  m  ordinary  times  we  ought  to  build  annually  above 
12,000  tons  of  armoured,  and  7,500  tons  of  unarmoured  ships; 
4000  by  contract,  and  the  rest  in  the  dockyards.  This  would  require 
about  6,000  men  for  building  purposes  alone,  and  a  dockyard  ex- 
penditure of  about  2,500,000/.  The  shipbuilding  programme  for 
the  vear  contemplated  12  new  ships,  including  an  improved  vessel 
of  the  unmasted  Thunderer  type,  and  a  frigate  of  a  type  inter- 
mediate between  the  Inconstant  and  Volage,  all  experience  pointing 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  pushing  on  the  most  powerful  class 
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of  armoored  ships  and  the  fastest  cruisers.  All  our  iron  ships 
would  be  kept  in  order  to  go  to  sea^  and  the  result^  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Reserve  which  he  described^  wonld  be  that  the  Navy 
would  be  in  a  more  thoronghlj  efficient  condition  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  Though  satisfied  with  the  Service  gun  up  to  the 
12-inch  gun^  the  Admiralty  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  powerful  enough  for  the  new  vessels  of  the  Thunderer  type, 
and  they  desired,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  trial  between  the 
Whitworth  and  Service  guns,  restricted  entirely  to  this  particular 
purpose.  In  explaining  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  fleet,  he 
announced  that  another  flying  squadron  would  be  despatched  this 
year,  and  that  the  coastguard  district  ships  would  be  sent  on  a 
cruise,  to  form  a  sort  of  second  Channel  Fleet,  and  he  described  in 
detail  the  means  by  which  the  Admiralty  proposed  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  useless  men  in  the  service,  and  to  strengthen  the  Reserve,  by 
which  he  calculated  he  would  secure  a  Reserve  of  37,000  blue 
jackets  and  marines.  Finally,  he  ^ve  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  new  plan  of  retirement,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  admirals  of  the  fleet  at  70  years  of  age,  of  admirals 
and  vice-admirals  at  65,  of  rear-admirals  at  60,  captains  at  55, 
commanders  at  50,  and  lieutenants  at  45.  Flag  officers,  too,  would 
be  compelled  to  retire  after  ten  years  of  non-service,  captains  after 
seven  years,  and  commanders  after  five  years.  The  scale  of  retire- 
ment, based  on  age  and  service,  would  range  from  200Z.  to  800/., 
and  the  list  of  officers  would  be  reduced  to  2,336.  The  financial 
effect  of  the  scheme  would  be,  beginning  with  a  loss  of  54,000/. 
in  the  first  year,  to  save  the  country  from  300,000/.  to  350,000/.  a 
year.  He  concluded  a  three  hours'  speech  abounding  in  the  fullest 
details  about  all  the  departments  by  claiming  for  the  Estimates 
that  they  provided  for  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  for  economy, 
and  for  retrenchment  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Corry,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party,  regarded  the 
great  reductions  the  Government  were  making  as  ill-timed  and 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  declared  that  they  deprived  the  Admiralty 
and  the  dockyards  of  all  power  of  meeting  an  emergency.  He  also 
found  many  faults  with  the  building  programme ;  but  his  remarks, 
though  meeting  with  much  approbation,  did  not  lead  to  any  mate- 
rial modification  of  the  Government  plan. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  in  moving  the  Army  Estimates  a  few  days  later, 
said  that  they  were  founded  on  the  policy  he  had  laid  down  in  the 
previous  year,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  our  military  power  should  be 
maintained  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  extension, 
and,  with  reserves  close  at  hand,  readily  available  for  a  sudden 
emergency.  The  total  charge  they  imposed  on  the  country  was 
12,975,000/.,  a  decrease  of  1,136,900/.  on  the  previous  year 
(or,  taking  into  view  the  effective  services  alone,  of  1,183,500/.), 
and  on  the  year  before  that  of  2,330,800/.  This  great  economy, 
he  asserted,  had  been  gained  without  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 
In  arguing  this  point,  he  pointed  out  that  our  undue  expenditure 
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on  the  military  service  had  arisen  from  three  main  causes — our 
great  colonial  garrisons^  the  relation  of  our  military  finance  with 
India^  and  the  absence  of  proper  control  over  the  supplies ;  and  he 
went  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  policy  of  the  War-oflBce  under  these 
three  heads.  Our  military  expenditure  on  the  colonies  had  been 
reduced  from  3,388,023/.  in  1868-9,  and  2,689,886/.  in  1869-70,  to  . 
1,905,538/. ;  and,  including  such  stations  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
which  must  be  considered  Imperial  garrisons,  the  strictly  colonial 
expenditure  had  been  reduced  from  1,838,082/.  in  1868  to  1,216,842/. 
in  1869,  and  to  674,256/.  in  1870,  and  the  number  of  men  from 
49,000  to  20,941.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  proposed  to  disband 
the  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  the 
3rd  West  India  Regiment,  and  the  African  Artillery,  amounting  to 
2,530  men.  This  policy  he  vindicated  as  training  the  colonies  to  rely 
on  their  own  spirit  and  energy,  and  increasing  by  concentcating  the 
strength  of  the  Imperial  power.  Owing  to  financial  causes,  there 
had  also  been  a  reduction  in  the  Indian  establishment  by  one-third 
of  its  nimiber,  3,201  men.  Then  arose  the  question  whether  the 
British  taxpayer  should  have  the  benefit  of  these  reductions  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  force  at  home,  and  in  the  decision 
of  this  question  four  considerations  had  to  be  kept  in  view — ^whe- 
ther the  force  at  home  was  adequate,  whether  its  distribution  and 
organisation  were  such  as  to  make  it  capable  of  easy  extension^ 
whether  we  had  trustworthy  reserves,  and,  lastly,  the  manner  in 
which  the  reduction  was  to  be  made.  Considering  that  we  had 
86,225  men  of  the  regular  Army  at  home,  distributed  in  105 
batteries  of  artillery,  19  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  68  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  that  the  Reserve  Forces  added  to  these  gave  us  an 
army  of  109,225  available  for  foreign  war,  the  Government  had 
concluded  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  give  the  country  the 
benefit  of  the  colonial  reductions.  He  then  went  on  to  explain 
minutely  the  mode  in  which  the  reductions  of  the  home  establish- 
ment were  to  be  carried  out,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
companies  in  all  infantry  regiments,  with  a  view  to  our  relation  of 
military  finance  with  India,  from  12  to  10,  and  of  troops  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  from  8  to  7  ;  the  abolition  of  second  majors  and  of  depdt 
battalions,  and  certain  alterations  in  the  artillery  depdts.  The  depdt 
brigade  at  Maidstone  would  be  abolished,  and  that  at  Woolwich 
much  reduced.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  scheme  was  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  subalterns  (the  total  of  the  reduction  amounting 
to  1,239  officers,  whose  annual  pay  amounted  to  164,355/.) ;  and  in 
connection  with  this,  Mr.  Cardwell  explained  a  complicated  plan  for 
the  gradual  absorption  of  these  officers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  rank  of 
ensign  and  comet  which,  he  showed,  involved  a  first  step  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system.  Everybody  on  entering  the 
army  would  enter  it  as  lieutenant,  as  in  the  Artilleiy  and  Engineers. 
Passing  next  to  the  reserve  forces,  he  announced  that,  in  fiiture, 
though  the  enlistment  for  the  regular  Army  would  still  continue  to 
be  for  12  years,  the  service  in  regiments  going  abroad  would  be  for 
six  years,  with  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  term  at  home  to  three 
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years.   The  lemaining  six  years'  service  would  be  in  tbe  Reserve^  '  ' 

the  men  being  liable  to  be  called  out  like  the  Naval  Reserve,  sBd  • 

receiving  a  retaining  pay  of  4rf.  per  day.    This  plan  for  creatii^*  a  '-  - 

Reserve  he  only  put  forward  as  an  experiment,  acknowledging  piftt  :  f 

many  great  military  authorities  did  not  expect  it  to  succeed^  ^t  c  » 

he  hoped  that  it  would  attract  new  classes  into  our  military  sei^ii^^^  • 
and  add  lai^ly  to  our  Reserve  Forces.    He  passed  next  rapUNf 

over  the  changes  made  in  the  Estimates  with  regard  to  the  Milit1%.  ^ 


Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers,  all  of  which  were  of  minor  importance ; 
and  as  the  general  sum  of  the  whole,  he  stated  that  our  disposable 
forces  for  the  current  year  would  amount  to  376,602— namely, 
R^ulars  and  First  Army  Reserve  and  Militia  Reserve  (available  for 
foreign  service),  109,225 ;  second  Army  of  Reserve,  20,000 ;  Militia 
(less  Militia  Reserve),  63,600;  Yeomanry,  15,300;  Volunteers, 
168,477.  This  force,  too,  would  be  made  more  disposable  by  the 
division  of  the  country  into  great  military  districts,  in  which  the 
Reg^ars  and  the  Reserves  of  every  kind  would  be  included  in  the 
same  organization.  The  country  would  be  for  this  purpose  divided 
into  nine  great  military  commands,  with  fourteen  districts  within 
those  commands,  conterminous  with  them  and  with  the  counties. 
Next  he  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Control  Depart- 
ment, of  the  success  and  increasing  efficiency  of  which  he  spoke  in 
confident  terms;  its  economy  proving  itself  by  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  reduction  of  179  officers,  and  a  saving  of  45,000/.  in 
salaries.  Finally,  he  touched  on  the  contemplated  reconstruction 
of  the  War  Departments,  the  improvements  in  military  education, 
the  changes  as  to  military  prisons,  and  the  step  taken  to  instruct 
the  troops  in  spade-drill,  in  telegraphing,  and  in  various  handi- 
crafts, and  concluded  by  expressing  a  confident  belief  that  the 
Estimates,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  would  place  the  country  in  a 
perfectly  safe  and  honourable  position. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  in  commenting  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
would  not  give  an  unqualified  approval  to  the  scheme,  the  main 
foundation  of  which  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  Army.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  alienation  of  the  colonies  by  stripping  them  of 
their  military  defence.  The  object  of  the  Government  seemed  to 
be  to  keep  a  large  military  force  in  England,  where  their  services 
were  least  required.  As  regards  a  Reserve  Force,  it  was  nonsensical 
to  call  9,000  men  by  such  a  name.  He  approved  of  the  experiment 
of  short  enlistment,  but  doubted  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
anticipated.  He  disapproved  of  a  reversion  to  the  old  system  of 
making  a  troop  a  cavalry  unit  instead  of  a  squadron,  and  thought 
that  the  Government  was  reducing  the  forces  of  the  country  to  an 
extent  that  was  hardly  wise. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Major  Walker,  Colonel  North, 
Colonel  Barttelot,  and  Captain  Vivian,  who,  while  desiring  to  combine 
economy  with  efficiency,  and  acknowledging  the  principle  of  control 
and  reorganization  to  be  effective,  questioned  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment in  reductions  of  men,  and  in  entirely  depriving  our  depen- 
dencies of  military  support. 
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In  introdacing  his  statement  shortly  afterwards^  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  observed  that  the  original  estimate 
of  the  revenue  of  the  year  1869-70  was  72,855,000/.,  which  by 
the  alteration  in  the  method  of  collecting  taxes  was  increased  to 
76,505,000/. ;  the  expenditure  was  68,223,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  7,982,000/.  Of  this  amount  4,600,000/.  applied  to  the  dis- 
charge of  obligations  incurred  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
and  2,940,000/.  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  leaving  a  nett  surplus 
of  442,000/.  The  final  estimate  of  revenue,  after  the  agreed  re- 
duction of  taxation,  was  73,515,000/.  The  actual  receipts  amounted 
to  75,334,000/. — the  largest  revenue  ever  raised  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  last  years  of  the  French  war,  and 
one  which^  despite  the  reduction  of  taxation,  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  2,742,000/.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1869-70 
was  estimated  at  68,408,000/.  Thanks  to  the  savings  which  were 
effected  upon  the  votes  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service,  the 
actual  expenditure,  notwithstanding  certain  exceptional  charges, 
showed  a  diminution,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  of 
no  less  than  2,468,000/. 

The  revenue  for  the  current  year,  1870-71,  he  estimated  at 
71,450,000/. ;  and,  comparing  this  with  the  expenditure,  he  showed 
a  surplus  of  4,337,000/.  This  surplus  he  dealt  with  by  the  removal 
of  a  number  of  small  duties  involving  expense  in  collection  and 
operating  harshly  on  those  who  paid  them :  by  the  abolition  of 
certain  stamps  in  connection  with  agriculture,  insurance,  and  bills 
of  exchange ;  by  the  abolition  of  the  impressed  stamp  upon  news- 
papers, and  the  reduction  of  the  inland  postage  to  a  halfpenny  for 
any  newspaper  of  less  than  six  ounces  in  weight,  and  a  similar  re- 
duction for  every  fraction  of  two  ounces  of  other  printed  matter ; 
by  the  alteration  of  the  tax  upon  railways  from  a  charge  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  receipts  from  passengers  to  one  of  1  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  traffic ;  by  a  reduction  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  income 
tax ;  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  giving  effect  to  Mr. 
Bright^s  scheme  of  "  a  free  breakfast  table.^^  Meeting  the  question 
of  malt,  he  gave  permission  to  farmers  to  steep  their  own  barley 
for  feeding  their  cattle,  provided  that  they  should  have  no  kiln  upon 
their  premises,  and  that  there  should  be  none  within  a  mile  of  their 
farms.  He  closed  a  speech  received  with  acclamation  by  informing 
.the  House  that  there  would  still  be  an  unappropriated  surplus  of 
831,000/. 

Mr.  Ooschen  on  another  occasion  gave  some  account  of  the 
course  adopted  by  Government  with  reference  to  local  taxation ; 
Mid  said  that  the  annual  expenditure  in  that  direction  amounted  to 
nearly  30,000,000/.,  and  that  the  amount  altogether  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  for  general  purposes  was  about  15,000,000/. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  stated  in  the  opening  chapter,  there  was  a 
slight  promise  of  financial  and  commercial  improvement  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
the  promise  was  not  belied,  the  prospects  and  the  condition  of  the 
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Money  Market  and  the  state  of  trade  'continuing  generally 
favourable.  A  month  before  the  declaration  of  war  the  pro- 
mise was  especially  bright.  The  ''clearing^'  on  the  15th  of 
June  was  the  highest  known,  amounting  to  34,000,000/.,  and  in 
the  cotton  market,  the  dockyards,  and  the  iron  trade,  increasing 
activity  and  a  growing  sense  of  confidence  were  everywhere  ap- 
parent. The  immediate  efiects  of  the  alteration  in  the  railway  tax 
announced  in  Mr.  Lowe's  budget,  which  at  first  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  and  considerable  depression,  were  passing  ofi^,  and 
the  revenue  showed  an  improvement  of  half  a  million  on  the  esti- 
mate made  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  When  the  declaration  of  war 
took  place  these  prospects  were,  of  course,  for  the  moment  darkened  by 
a  general  depression  of  trade ;  and  the  uncertainty  and  fear  that  pre- 
vailed, it  being  at  first  generally  apprehended  that  England  might 
be  drawn  into  the  war  through  her  connexion  with  Belgium, 
seriously  afiected  the  Money  Market  also.  The  average  &11  in 
every  kind  of  security,  except  Consols  and  Indian  guaranteed 
piq>er,  was  from  four  to  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  calculated  by 
experienced  men  that  the  total  reduction  in  the  saleable  value  of 
the  paper  property  of  Europe  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  before 
a  single  loan  was  demanded.  But  as  the  fears  of  England  being 
drawn  into  the  quarrel  diminished,  there  was  a  general  revival,  and 
the  introduction  of  many  new  loans  greatly  improved  the  dealings  in 
foreign  securities,  while  foreign  investments  in  this  country  were 
also  increased  by  the  war.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  at  the 
close  of  September  showed  a  slight  advance  upon  previous  seasons, 
and  in  Consols  there  was  only  a  slight  decline.  The  Bank  rate  of 
discount  was  advanced  from  3  to  per  cent,  on  the  21st  of  July ; 
from  3i  to  4,  and  from  4  to  5  during  the  same  month,  and  to  6  on 
tiie  4th  of  August.  Subsequently,  through  corresponding  stages, 
it  was  reduced  to  %\  per  cent,  by  the  close  of  September.  What- 
ever its  efiects  on  the  Money  Market,  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 
the  trade  of  England  was,  on  the  whole,  materially  beneficial, 
especially,  perhaps,  upon  the  iron  trade,  in  which  the  French  had 
of  late  b^ome  competitors  so  formidable,  that  the  closing  of  their 
works  did  us  more  good  than  the  loss  of  their  custom  did  us  harm. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Russian  difficulty  threatened  this  branch  of 
our  trade  with  great  momentary  danger,  depending  for  custom,  as 
it  does,  on  the  Russians  and  the  Americans  more  than  on  any  other 
people ;  but  the  danger  passed,  for  the  time,  at  all  events,  with  the 
difficulty.  Corresponding  to  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade  was 
that  of  the  coal  trade,  in  which  branch  the  exports,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  exceeded  by  three-quarters  of  a  million  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  trade  in  cotton,  lace,  and  silk  were  also 
favourably  affected  by  the  war,  through  the  stoppage  of  the  trade 
of  Lyons,  Mulhouse,  and  Calais. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  the  imports  of  wheat  during  the  year 
showed  a  discouraging  increase,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  1869 
at  home,  and  the  goodness  of  the  corresponding  season  abroad. 
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wliile  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  200,000  acres,  compared  to  the 
previous  year,  in  the  land  under  wheat  cultivation.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  tea  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  consumption, 
which,  at  this  period,  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  a  day,  and  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  had  proportio- 
nately increased  its  consumption  from  the  preceding  year  by  some 
50,000  tons.  Another  trade  which  was  fast  growing  in  popularity 
was  the  import  of  preserved  meats  from  the  Australian  colonies. 

Returning  from  this  brief  digression  to  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  we  find  among  the  smaller  measures  for  which  the 
session  will  be  rcinomborod  one  removing  the  disabilities  of  clergy- 
men who  abandon  the  clerical  profession;  an  Act  modifying  tne 
Law  of  Married  Women^s  Property ;  and  another  establislmig  a 
halfpenny  postage. 

Mr.  Hibbert  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  first  of  these  Bills, 
which  enabled  clerg}'men  to  "  relinquish  the  office  of  priest  or 
deacon  by  a  given  ecclesiastical  form,  whereupon,  after  six  months' 
delay  interposed  to  prevent  a  clergyman  who  had  incurred  eccle- 
siastical censure  from  thus  escaping  it,  the  Bishop  was  to  register 
the  deed,  and  all  civil  disabilities  be  removed.  If  he  wished  to 
revoke  his  relinquishment  and  to  return  to  his  clerical  work,  the 
Bill  provided  a  machinery  for  his  doing  so  with  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop. 

The  Married  Women^s  Property  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Russell  Gumey,  but  it  was  so  modified  by  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (especially  amendments  proposed  by  Lord  West- 
bury  and  Lord  Penzance)  which  were  accepted  by  the  Lower 
House,  as  to  lose  much  of  its  original  character,  and  to  leave  mar- 
ried women,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  "much  what  they  were  be- 
fore — incompetent  to  use,  bequeath,  or  hold  their  own  money.  The 
feeling  that  social  discomfort  might  ensue  from  a  radical  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  proved  too  strong^  for 
the  advocates  of  woman's  rights,  however  strongly  some  might  think 
the  position  of  the  latter  fortified  by  logic  and  sense.  But  the  Bill, 
even  as  passed,  was  a  first  recognition  of  a  new  principle,  another 
small  sign  of  the  times — ilke  the  "  side  wind''  that  introduced  the 
ballot  and  lump- voting — ^that  the  old  creeds  were  passing  away, 
and,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  all  things  becoming  new. 

The  Halfpenny  Postage,  which  reduc^  the  charge  on  the  car- 
riage of  newspapers  to  that  sum,  and  introduced  the  Halfpenny 
Canl,  had  its  accompanying  evil  in  the  abolition  of  the  "  pattern- 
post,''  while  the  ludicrous,  and  not  always  agreeable  results  which 
at  first  ensued  from  the  use  of  the  card,  will  be  remembered  among 
the  minor  memorabilia  of  1870.  So  much  did  this  new  institution 
seem  liable  to  abuse  at  first,  and  for  such  bad  purposes  was  it  made 
available,  that  a  general  feeling  began  to  rise  against  it,  which, 
however,  disappeared  as  the  practical  jokes,  which  were  its  first 
result,  wore  off  with  the  novelty,  and  as  its  undoubted  recommenda- 
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Thedis&ancbisement  of  Bridgwater,  Beverley,  Sligo,  and  Caehel, 
showed  that  Parliament  was  in  earnest  in  its  resolution  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Reform  Act ;  the  Bill  introduced 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Attorney-General  being  based  upon  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  specially  appomted  to 
inquire  into  the  secrets  of  electioneering,  which  proved  to  be  among 
the  worst  records  of  corruption  contained  in  its  annals. 

A  new  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  introduced  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  enabled  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  building  as  well 
as  the  escape  of  Alabamas,  but  compelled  the  Admiralty  to  release 
them  on  receipt  of  a  bond  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  to  be 
employed  for  any  illegal  work ;  and  the  introducer  claimed  for  it 
tliat  it  would  "  go  beyond  any  statute  law  passed  in  any  country 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  neutrality/' 

Amon^  the  failures  of  &e  session  are  to  be  enumerated  some  of 
no  triviid  importance.  The  University  Tests  Bill,  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Coleridge,  was  carried  through  the  Commons,  but  practi- 
cally thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  succeeding  in 
having  it  deferred  to  another  session.  The  Ballot  Bill  was  not  venr 
energetically  pushed,  and  the  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
repealing  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  widowers 
with  their  sisters-in-law,  succeeded  in  the  Commons  to  fail  again  in 
the  Lords.  Sir  (George  Jenkinson  failed  to  obtain  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Secretaiy  in  capital 
cases,  as  did  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  to  remove  the  political  disabi^ties 
of  women ;  and  the  effects  of  the  revived  Protectionist  agitation 
was  shown  in  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Morley  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  The  debate  which  followed  on 
this  motion,  which  was  defeated,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Administration,  to 
distinguish  himself  by  a  speech  of  great  ability.  Indeed  Mr.  Lefevre, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bright  throughout  the  year,  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  thus  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  as 
Under-Secretary,  with  considerable  skill  and  success  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Department.  The  introduction  of  a  measure  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  among  the  abortive  measures  of  the  session  was  one 
relating  to  a  matter  which,  though  appealing  but  little,  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  personal  sympathies  or  interest  of  honourable  mem- 
bers in  either  House,  involved  one  of  the  very  gravest  scandals  of 
the  dav.  The  accumulation  of  appeals  from  the  High  Courts  of 
Lidia  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  arrears  exceeded,  probably,  any 
thing  ever  known  in  a  court  of  justice.  As  much  as  two  years 
might  elapse  between  the  setting  down  of  a  cause  of  this  kind  for 
hearing  and  the  hearing  itself ;  and  it  followed  that  the  arrears 
were  rapidly  multiplying  themselves,  the  unavoidable  result  of  this 
delay  being  to  tempt  unsuccessful,  but  wealthy,  litigants,  in  India» 
to  stave  off  a  final  decision  against  them  until  the  last  moment,  by 
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appealing  in  eases  where  they  had  no  ch&nee  of  success.  So  imper- 
fect, at  the  same  time,  was  either  the  constitution  of  the  High 
Courts  in  India,  or  the  manner  in  which  causes  were  brought  before 
them  for  hearing,  that  it  was  found  that  on  mere  matters  of  fact 
even,  a  large  percentage  of  their  judgments  was  during  every 
sitting  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Privy  Council — another  encourage- 
ment to  appeal.  It  was  obvious  that  however  the  second  difficulty 
was  to  be  met,  the  arrears  could  soon,  but  only,  be  disposed  of  by  a 
strong  paid  court  of  appeal,  sitting  de  die  in  diem  till  the  work  was 
done,  whereas  the  Judicial  Committee  consisted  of  unpaid  judges, 
but  for  whose  energy  and  disinterestedness  no  appeal  would  lutve 
been  heard  at  all.  One  ex-Indian  judge  especially  (Sir  James 
Colvile)  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
with  a  perseverance  and  success  rare  indeed  in  an  unsalaried 
official.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attention  of  Government 
having  been  at  last  called  to  the  matter,  sufficient  pressure  was 
put  upon  them  to  induce  them  to  introduce  a  Bill  professedly  for 
the  remedy  of  this  great  scandal.  But  a  Government  so  devoted  to 
economy  was  not  likely  to  be  liberal  in  a  matter  which,  though 
affecting  most  seriously  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  Indian 
subjects  of  her  Majestv — no  unimportant  items  in  her  Empire — 
awakened  such  languid  interest  in  Parliament.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  therefore  instructed  to  introduce  a  Bill  so  inade- 
quate in  its  provisions,  and  calculated  to  introduce  so  inferior  a 
class  of  men  into  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn under  the  unanimous  disapproval  of  all  qualified  to  judge 
of  it,  who  held  even  further  delay  better  than  such  an  alternative. 
And.  so  the  Indian  scandal  was  left  to  grow  in  magnitude  with  the 
fieist  accumulating  arrears  of  unheard  appeals. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  a  terrible  tragedy  occurred  in  Greece,  which 
created  the  utmost  ex;citement  throughout  this  country,  and  for  the 
moment  superseded  every  other  topic,  to  be  superseded  only  by  the 
yet  more  tremendous  European  tragedy  which  was  to  follow.  A 
party  of  residents  and  tourists,  comprising  Jjord  and  Lady 
Muncaster,  Mr.  Herbert,  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at 
Athens,  Mr.  F.  Vyner,  Count  de  Boyl,  Secretary  to  the  Italian 
Legation,  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  engineer,  his  wife  and  child,  set  out  on  the 
11th  of  April  from  Athens  to  visit  Marathon.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment reported  Attica  safe,  but  granted  them  an  escort  of  six  soldiers^ 
and  they  were  joined  en  route  b^r  another  party  of  about  twenty-five 
more.  At  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  while  traversing  a 
strip  of  forest,  they  were  attacked  by  brigands,  who  carried  the 
party  up  to  Pentelicus,  and  ordered  them  to  send  one  of  their  number 
to  Athens  to  obtain  a  ransom*  The  brigands,  who  had  doubtless 
been  informed  by  politicians  with  whom  tiiey  were  in  league  of  the 
nmk  of  the  travellers,  at  first  fixed  their  ransom  at  50,000/.,  but 
subsequently  reduced  it  to  25,000/. ;  and  this  amount  the  captives 
midertook  to  provide.  At  the  same  time  distinct  threats  were  held 
opt  that  in  tne  event  of  pursuit  being  attempted  or  any  military 
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operations  being  undertaken  against  them^  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  forfeited.  The  duty  of  proceeding  to  Athens  fell  by  lot  to 
Mr.  Vyner,  but  he  generously  waived  it  in  favour  of  Lord  Muneaster 
in  consideration  of  his  wife^  and  his  lordship  and  the  ladies  were 
sent  back  to  Athens.  There  no  difficulty  was  made  about  the  money, 
which  was  at  once  granted  by  the  relatives  of  the  captives  and  the 
Italian  Grovemment.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  capture  had  reached 
England,  and  the  necessary  ransom  had  been  provided  in  London. 
But  the  bandits,  instigated,  as  seemed  only  too  clear,  by  Greek 
statesmen  in  Opposition,  now  demanded  an  amnesty,  as  well  as  the 
ransom,  their  advisers^  object  being,  it  was  supposed,  to  compel  the 
Government  to  do  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  then  oust  it.  The 
Government,  aware  of  this  design,  refused  the  amnesty,  though  it- 
was  preyed  upon  them  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  acted  with  great 
promptness  and  energy  in  the  matter,  and  by  Mr.  Ersjkine,  our 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time  the  Greek 
Government  solemnly  and  distinctly  pledged  themselves,  as  they 
had  indeed  previously  done,  not  to  move  the  soldiers  against  the 
brigands  till  the  prisoners  were  safe.  The  English  Minister,  more- 
ever,  addressed  a  direct  communication  to  the  brigands,  not  only 
assuring  them  of  this  solemn  engagement,  but  also  informing  them 
that,  if  they  would  treat  the  prisoners  well,  and  descend  from  their 
vantage-ground  in  the  mountain  to  a  place  where  the  prisoners 
might  be  kept  in  comparative  comfort  though  in  security,  they 
should  not  be  molested.  With  this  request  the  brigands  complied. 
Theprisonerswere  broughtdownand  conducted  acrossthe  river  Aropus 
to  the  village  of  Oropos,in  the  plain  close  by  the  sea-board,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  inade  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Then  ensued  various.negotiations,  conducted  on  the  one  hand  by  one 
Colonel  Theag6nis,  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Government — on  the  other 
by  a  Mr.  Noel,  an  Englishman  resident  in  Eubaea,  who  volunteered  his 
services  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  believed  at  the  time  to  have 
all  but  successfully  accomplished  their  rescue.  Mr.  Erskine  himself, 
courageously  departing  from  the  official  reserve  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  ship  of 
war  to  transfer  the  brigands  from  Greece  with  the  ransom  money  if 
they  insisted  upon  it.  And  the  offer  was  confirmed  by  Lord 
Clarendon.  Meanwhile,  acting  from  reasons  which  could  only  be 
guessed,  the  Greek  Government  broke  their  solemn  pledge,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  20th  of  April  they  silently  moved 
up  troops  in  the  direction  of  the  brigands.  On  the  20th  the 
brigands  became  aware  of  this,  and  remonstrating  against  it  as  a 
breach  of  faith,  repeated  in  unmistakable  terms  that,  if  an  attack 
by  the  military  were  made,  they  would  massacre  every  one  of  the 
prisoners.  This  threat  either  produced  no  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Colonel  Theag^nis,  or,  if  he  saw  the  result,  did  not  deter  him.  The 
cordon  of  troops  was  drawn  tighter,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
brigands  became  thoroughly  exasperated.  Even  then,  it  was  after- 
wanis  stated  by  Mr.  Noel,  u  the  fatal  step  had  not  been  recklessly 
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hurried  on^  and  another  day  or  two  had  heen  allowed  for  negotiation^ 
no  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  But  the  troops  pressed  on ;  and 
the  brigands^  taking  alarm,  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  north- 
ward. Then  finding  themselves  suddenly  in  the  sight  of.  troops 
from  that  quarter,  ihey  took  to  flight.  At  this  conjecture  there 
appeared  on  the  right,  on  the  sea-board,  a  Greek  man-of-war — and 
the  troops  attacked  and  fired  on  the  brigands,  who  thereupon  shot 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  then  dragging  away  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners, 
massacred  them  also  one  by  one,  Mr.  Vyner  being  the  last  survivor. 
The  terrible  details  of  these  cold-blooded  murders,  inexcusable  by  the 
wildest  brigand-law,  and  happily  unparalleled  in  modem  days,even  in 
a  fiction  like  the  Roi  des  Montagues,"  it  is  as  needless  as  it  would 
be  painful  to  dwell  upon.  They  are  recorded  only  too  fully  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  date.  The  general  outburst  of  grief  and  rage 
which  the  news  created  in  England  was  natural,  but  unreasoning  in 
its  direction ;  and  all  sorts  of  impossible  demands  were  made  both 
in  the  country  and  the  House  for  vengeance  upon  the  brigands — 
vengeance  upon  the  Greek  Government  andnation — Yen^esLUcequand 
meme.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  indignation  and 
sorrow  professed  in  Greece  were  almostas  loud,  and  that  the  young  king 
even  made  the  chivalrous,  if  unpractical,  ofler  to  become  himself  ahost- 
age  for  the  captives,  while  the  Greek  Government  afterwards  proffered 
largecompensation  to  their  families.  The  first  fever  of  indignation  had 
in  a  measure  subsided  when  the  matter  was  formally  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  in  the 
Lords  by  Loid  Carnarvon,  but  in  neither  House  was  any  practical 
conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  England. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  began  by  laying  down  the  principles  which 
he  contended  were  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  private  victims  of  the  outrage  and  those  who  had  a 
diplomatic  character,  which  latter  he  contended  were  by  the  law  of 
nations  entitled  to  a  special  and  a  pledged  security,  while  the  former 
only  came  under  the  general  rule  of  public  faith — a  legal  distinction 
the  inappropriateness  of  which  was  very  generally  felt.  He  then 
described  at  length  the  circumstances  of  the  outrage,  dwelling  on 
the  impunity  to  systematic  brigandage  allowed  by  the  Greek 
Government,  the  absence  of  all  warning  to  the  party  that  there  was 
danger  abroad,  and  the  communication  of  the  brigands  with  Athens 
after  the  seizure,  which  showed  that  politics  were  mixed  up  with 
the  outrage,  and  that  the  Government  of  Greece  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  its  miserable  end,  by  having  put  legal  and  technical 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  effecting  their  release.  We  find,''  he 
said,  "  from  the  papers  that  there  are  at  present  in  Greece  two 
notorious  bands  of  brigands — one  called  the  band  of  Arvanitaioi, 
who  perpetrated  this  outrage,  and  another,  a  distinct  band,  under  a 
different  leader.  Whether  there  are  more  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
cannot  mention  the  existence  of  these  bands  without  referring  to 
what  is,  unhappily,  too  notorious  to  all  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Greece  and  of  the  East,  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
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brigandage  in  Greece  is  no  ordinary  crime  arising  from  those  common 
causes  which  lead  to  crime  in  all  countries  of  the  world.    It  has,  I 
fear,  if  not  a  political  origin,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  political 
connexion,  and  it  has  been  so  for  a  long  time.    There  are  in  Greece 
industrious  people  who,  if  the  Government  would  rely  upon  them, 
would  look  to  their  influence  and  their  interests  chiefly,  most  probably 
would  be  as  c£q>able  of  raising  their  own  country  to  prosperity  as 
they  are  of  raising  themselves  to  wealth  in<  other  lands.    There  is 
another  class  of  Greeks,  a  class  of  military  ruffians,  who  are  always 
ready  to  invade  the  territory  of  their  neighbours.    They  are  always 
ready  to  stir  up  turbulence  abroad,  and  inflame  the  public  appetite  lor 
lawless  extensions  of  territory,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  these  people  and  the 
banditti  of  whom  I  speak,  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  too 
intimately  connected,  and  that  persons  who  are  at  one  time  banditti 
are  at  other  times  politicians,  taking  an  active  part  in  such 
disturbances  abroad    as  those  which  only  too  recently  this 
country    has    been   obliged   to  repress.     However  that  may 
be,  in  the  present  case  this  is  certain — there  was  this  large 
and  notorious  band  whose  existence  in  the  country  or  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  was  known,  and  who  were  lying  in  wait  for 
foreign  tourists,  American  and  English.    They  might  not  know  of 
these  particular  travellers.    Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  on  their 
own  showing  they  were  for  a  week  before  lying  in  wait  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  for  foreign  tourists,  who  at  that  season  of 
the  year  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  places  celebrated  throughout 
the  world.    It  appears  that  many  people  about  Athens  knew  very 
well  that  these  persons  were  in  the  country,  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  at  that  time  were  supposed  not  to  have  known 
it.^'    But  he  then  showed  from  the  papers  before  the  House,  that 
on  the  very  day  of  the  excursion,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  knew 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  banditti  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marathon  "  When  the  prisoners  had 

&Ilen  into  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  immediately  there  began  a 
system  of  communication  backwards  and  forwards  with  Athens. 
Mr.  Herbert  writes  to  Mr.  Erskine  stating  that  the  brigands  say 
that  they  could  be  heard  of  in  town,  having  correspondents  at  head- 
quarters ;  and  they  request  that  a  proper  person  may  be  sent  to 
treat  with  them.  They  actually  themselves  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  letter,  requesting  that  he  would,  without  delay,  send  to 
them  the  ransom  demanded,  threatening  to  take  the  lives  of  tiie 
prisoners  if  it  were  not  sent.  The  message,  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  to  Mr.  Erskine,  was  sent  by  one  of  the  gendarmes.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  brigands  had  easy  means  of  communication 
with  Athens,  consulted  their  own  lawyers,  and  conducted  their 
matters  on  a  footing  of  independent  negotiators  in  a  way  incon- 
ceivable to  persons  living  under  the  or^ary  laws  of  civilization. 
....  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Government  and  the  bandits 
were  engaged  in  communications  backwards  and  forwards,  and  that 
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the  bandits  had  their  agents  in  Athens^  and  persons  with  whom 

they  were  to  share  the  booty  Upon  the  body  of 

one  of  the  brigands,  who  was  killed,  was  found  a  letter,  signed,  as 
is  believed,  in  a  feigned  name,  and  dated  a  month  or  two  before  the 
event,  upon  the  27th  of  February,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
holding  an  office  in  the  public  service  at  Athens;  and  he  is  so 
spoken  of  in  a  letter  firom  Colonel  Theag^ais  to  M.  Zaimis,  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  says,  *  It  evidently  comes  from  some  one  in 
the  public  service.'  The  man  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
prevented  from  going  to  see  the  brigands  by  being  called  back  to 
Athens,  where  MM.  Coussei  have  nominated  him  to  another  post. 
This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  things.  The 
Minister  is  continually  putting  it  forward  that  he  finds  there  are 
two  sets  of  people  in  Athens  communicating  with  the  brigands,  the 
Government  and  their  agents,  and  other  people  and  their  agents. 
All  this  is  going  on  and  nothing  whatever  is  done,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  find  it  out  and  prevent  it,  or  to  get  hold  of  the  people  who 
do  it,  and  punish  them ;  and  all  this  ends,  as  the  House  will  see,  in 
the  destruction  of  those  unhappy  Englishmen.  There  was  a  failure 
he  said,  in  the  performance  of  those  public  duties  which  devolve 
upon  a  country  like  Greece,  and  he  showed  that  "  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  our  own  Minister  in  Greece,  of  our  own  Minister  at 
home,  and  of  public  opinion  in  Greece  itself,  all  tended  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  this  calamity  upon  the  Government  of  Grreece." 
And  more — ^that  Grovemment  had  virtually  admitted  their  responsi- 
bility, and  accepted  the  whole  control  and  management  of  the  mea- 
sures for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  undertaking,  practically,  to  be 
answerable  for  the  result.  After  referring  to  what  he  said  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  has  happened  in  the  com- 
munications of  civilized  nations, — ^the  fact  that  the  brigands  had 
absolutely  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  two 
insulted  powers,  and  obliged  England  and  Italy  to  send  them  an 
answer, — ^he  urged  that  the  Greek  Government  had  really,  by  its 
blundering  incapacity,  and  by  precipitating  a  collision  between  the 
troops  and  the  brigands— contrary  to  its  solemn  pledges — made 
itself  doubly  culpable  for  the  event,  which  he  described  as  a  wrong 
suffered  by  this  country  from  the  Greek  Government/'  After  some 
touching  words  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  victims,  he 
said,  in  conclusion,  "  If  this  terrible  calamity  which  we  to-day  de- 
plore should  have  tiie  effect  of  producing  a  better  state  of  things  in 
Chreece,  we  shall  not  be  without  consolation.  I  cannot  but  express  my 
opinion  that  this  is  an  opportunily  which  this  coimtry  may  most  legiti- 
mately use — this  country  which,  even  as  one  of  the  protecting  powers, 
might  well  interpose — ^to  urge  on  Greece  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  anarchy.  And  the  rights  which  this  opportunity  gives  us 
of  remonstrance,  and  more  than  remonstrance,  are  such  that  I  own 
that  to  me  it  will  be  a  disappointment  if,  in  the  result,  it  should  not 
happen  that,  in  addition  to  those  strict  inquiries  after  the  guilty, 
and  tbe  puiushment  of  the  guilty  if  they  aie  detected,  which  have 
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alreadj  been  demanded — ^in  addition  to  that  reparation  which  the 
Oreek  Oovemment  has  offered  to  the  only  persons  connected  with 
this  misfortune  to  whom,  probably,  any  pecuniary  reparation  would 
be  useful  or  acceptable— if  our  Government  does  not  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  impress  on  the  Greek  Government,  in  a  manner  that 
shall  be  effectual,  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  making  the  lives  of 
British  subjects  and  those  in  the  employment  of  the  British  Crown 

safe  hereafter  in  that  country  I  trust  that  her 

Majesty's  Government  will  not  think  it  amiss  that  the  question 
should  be  publicly  put  to  them  which  I  now  venture  to  ask- 
namely,  whether  they  are  able  to  state  to  the  House  what  measures 
have  been  or  will  be  taken  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  Government  such 
satisfaction  for  this  unprecedented  outrage  as  her  Majesty  is  entitled 
to  claim  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  to  ensure  the  due 
protection,  for  the  future,  of  the  lives  of  the  diplomatic  servants  and 
other  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  within  the  kingdom  of  Greece/* 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  thought  that  Mr.  Erskine  might  have  been 
firmer,  but  attributed  the  massacre  mainly  to  the  rashness  of  Colonel 
Theagignis,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Ghreek  Government,  who 
was  as  much  the  murderer  of  the  unhi^py  captives  as  if  he  had 
shot  them  dead  with  his  own  hand,  which  would  have  been  a  less 
cruel  destiny.  It  mai^  be  said,''  he  added,  that  this  officer  had 
instructions  with  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  acquainted,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  those  instructions  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment is  not  responsible.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Erskine ;  but  I  am  accustom^  to  look  for 
the  real  instructions  given  to  an  agent  in  that  agent^s  conduct. 
Besides,  Colonel  Theag^nis  has  neither  been  disgraced  nor  reproved. 
There  is  nothing  to  disconnect  him  with  those  who  employed  him, 
and  therefore  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  the  real  murderers  of 
Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vyner,  and  the  Italian  Secretary  of 
Legation,  were — ^the  Greek  Ministers.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  from  first  to  last,  two  parties  have  been  playing  their  small 
game  of  ambition  with  the  lives  of  ovur  countrymen.  Those  who 
were  out  of  office  have  been  endeavouring  to  compromise  those  in 
power  by  instructing  the  brigands  to  make  demands  which,  if 
granted,  might  lead  to  a  Parliamentary  attack ;  those  who  were  in 
o^oe  have  been  determined  to  avoid  giving  their  opponents  this 
advantage,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  gain  some 
increase  of  their  own  authority  and  prestige  bjr  a  victory  over  the 
outlaws  who  had  been  consulting  with  their  rivals,  without  caring 
that  that  victory  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  lives  of  a  few 
foreigners,  whether  Italians  or  English."  Distinguishing  between 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  Greek  nation,  of  whose  "  brilliant 
qualities"  he  spoke  with  admiration  founded  on  personal  experience, 
he  said  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  real  Government  in  Greece, 
though  he  believed  a  number  of  small  republics  would  have  been 
the  form  of  government  the  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the 
Greek  character.    "  If,"  he  concluded,  "  we  had  left  Greece  alone. 
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or  could  leave  Greece  alone^  I  should  not  be  hasty  in  advising  us 
again  to  meddle  with  it.  But  we  created  it^  we  undertook  its 
guardianship^  and  the  result  of  our  management  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is,  after  forty  years' 
experience,  a  complicated  machinenr  of  intrigue  and  plunder,  in 
which  the  place-hunter  and  the  bandit  live  alternately  on  the  State 
and  the  traveller,  and  into  which  we  are  compelled  to  inquire  by  a 
massacre  which  the  conscience  of  the  Greek  Ministers  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  prevent,  and  a  short-sighted  view  of  their  interests  led 
them,  I  apprehend  and  believe,  to  connive  at.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  I  say — let  us  not  suppose  it  a  duty  as  the  friends 
of  constitutional  government  to  support  a  Government  which  is  a 
mockery  on  Constitutions,  but  rather  let  us  endeavour,  with  the 
sanction  of  European  opinion,  to  found  some  system  which  may  not 
destroy  the  germs  of  liberty,  but  leave  them  under  the  shelter  of 
order  and  law,  without  the  protection  of  which  they  can  never 
develope  themselves.*' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  while  acknowledging  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  expressing  his  belief  thai  there  was  no  great  likelihood  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  the  subject,  pleaded  the 
necessity  for  further  information  before  any  decided  steps  could  be 
taken.  He  defended  Mr.  Erskine's  conduct  in  the  matter,  and 
trusted  that  redress  might  be  obtained  without  charging  all  the 
mischief  on  the  popular  institutions  of  Greece.  This  would  have 
been,"  he  said,  "  imder  any  circumstances,  an  event  filling  us  with 
g^ef  and  horror,  and  that  g^ef  and  horror  have  been  quickened  in 
the  minds  of  the  Gt)vemment  and  people  of  this  country  by  the 
circumstances  of  deep  and  touching  interest  connected  with  the 

persons  and  characters  of  the  victims  of  this  outrage  But 

while  to  us  it  is  a  g^evous  and  shocking  tragedy,  it  appears  likely 
to  be  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  It  must  tend  to  an 
opening-up  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  that 
country  such  as  probably  former  times  have  never  afforded  an 
adequate  occasion  for  bringing  up.  The  nature  and  root  .of 
brigandage  in  Greece  is  of  itself  a  subject  of  the  utmost  interest, 
because  it  connects  itself  with  the  political  position  of  that  country 
and  with  the  unfortunate  and,  as  it  appears  on  occasions,  the  almost 
irresistible  temptation,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  prevalence  of 
national  sympathies,  to  mix  itse^  in  quarrels  in  which  it  has  no 
title  to  interfere  that  can  be  recognized  by  any  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Then  again  comes  the  (question  as  to  what  are  the 
institutions  of  Grreece,  and  I  hope  my  nght  honourable  friend  will 
forgive  me  if  I  venture  still  to  cherish  a  desire  that  we  may  be 
able  to  discover  some  other  remedy  for  these  mischiefs,  and  other 
guarantees  against  their  recurrence  in  the  future  than  that  most 
unsatisfactory  one,  which  I  can  only  regard  as  a  rough  and  ready 
proceeding  to  which  many  may  be  tempted  who  are  friends  of 
constitutional  principles,  and  to  which  the  enemies  of  constitutional 
principles  will  have  the  strongest  predisposition — ^namely,  that  of 
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charging  these  faults  upon  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken ;  but  this  I  must  say — that,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  consider,  the  difficulty  of  Greece  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  domination,  which  so  long  subsisted  there,  erased 
and  effiiced  £rom  Greek  society  all  the  natural  influences  of  superior 
intelligence,  education,  rank,  descent,  and  property,  and  left  little 
but  poverty  on  the  &ce  of  the  land.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
the  class  called  upon  to  govern  that  is  defective  in  Greece,  far  more 
than  the  class  which  is  to  be  governed,  and,  consequently,  the 
problem  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  will  require  the  most  grave 
consideration  from  the  representatives  of  this  countnr,  which  has 
peculiar  obligations  in  respect  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  before  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  popular 
institutions  that  this  internal  disorganization  is  to  be  ascribed.^' 
The  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  ascertain  the  facts 
absolutely,  and  then  it  would  become  their  further  duty  carefully 
and  comprehensively  to  consider  what  obligations  arose  out  of  a 
dear  view  of  the  facts.  In  acting  on  these  obligations  the  safety, 
honour,  and  happiness  of  Greece  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  the 
wounded  feelings  of  England,  and  whatever  served  one  end  should 
serve  both.  It  is,^^  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  a  consolation  in  these 
circumstances  to  think  there  are  no  selfish  purposes  to  pursue,  and 
no  vengeful  purposes,  because  the  condition  of  Greece  is  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  she  should  be,  in  the  body  of  her  people,  a 
fitting  object  of  punishment  for  the  miscarriages  or  misconduct  of 
her  Government,  provided  we  find  ourselves  m  a  condition  to  be 
able  to  obtain  that  best  reparation  which  would  consist  in  securities 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils.'' 

In  tiie  House  of  Lords  Lord  Carnarvon  whose  cousin,  Mr.  Herbert, 
was  among  the  victims,  maintained  that  the  Greek  Government  was 
in  every  way  responsible  for  the  tragedy.  If  they  had  not  given  the 
travellers  assurances  of  safety,  or  if  they  had  granted  the  amnesty,  or 
if  they  had  not  moved  troops,  the  catastrophe  would  not  have  occurred. 
As  to  Mr.  Erskine  he  regretted  that  he  should  have  ever  given 
even  a  qualified  consent  to  the  movement  of  the  troops ;  but  he 
admitted  that  his  position,  left  alone  and  sing^le-handed  in  the 
midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  people,''  was  one  of  pecmiar  difficulty ;  and 
he  had  certainly  exerted  every  efibrt  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
captives.  If  then  the  Greek  Government  were  responsible,  and 
took  the  wrong  course,  was  there  any  motive  for  their  action? 
"  On  the  first  blush,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  great  mystery.  Here  are 
Englishmen  and  an  Italian  taken  by  brigands.  An  enormous 
ransom  is  asked — 25,000^. — enough  to  make  this  small  band  of 
twenty-one,  rich  men  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  cash  is 
absolutely  there,  all  told  out  ready  for  their  acceptance.  The 
conditions  ofiered  to  them  are  most  reasonable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  brigand  law  is  perfectly  well  understood.  The  result  of  an 
attack  upon  brigands  is  certain,  as  Colonel  Theag6nis  himself 
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acknowledged — ^and  yet  two  days  afterwards  he  makes  tliat  attack. 
Now,  I  say,  on  the  first  blush  there  is  a  mystery,  and  we  are  not 
altogether  unjustified  in  asking  what  motives  can  be  assigned  for 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Greek  Government  ?  Can  you  say  that 
it  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  their  part  ?  I  wish  I  could  reason- 
ably think  so.  My  belief  is  that  whatever  other  merits  or  defects 
an  Eastern  people  may  have,  stupidity  is  not  generally  one  of  them. 
They  generally  know  pretty  well  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  mean  to  effect.  Consider  what  the  position  of  the  Greek 
Government  was.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  they  had 
formally  announced  that  brigandage  through  their  exertions  had 
been  suppressed.  They  had  staked  their  credit  on  this  fact.  A 
fortnight  afterwards  their  statements  are  falsified  by  the  capture  of 
these  unfortunate  persons.  We  see  by  the  papers  that  they  were 
already  being  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Opposition  threatened  a 
violent  attack.  The  English  and  Italian  Ministers  told  them  in  so 
many  words  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  what  did  they  see  before  them  ?  They  saw  as  the 
only  probable  solution  of  their  difiSculties  that  an  English  ship  of 
war  would  transport  the  brigands  elsewhere,  and  that  they  would 
ultimately  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  ransom.  They  must  have  felt 
that  they  would  be  discredited ;  that  the  moment  the  Legislature 
met  they  would  lose  their  places ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
would  recover  their  reputation  if  by  a  sudden  stroke  they  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  prisoners  to  liberty,  while  they  would  avoid  the 
payment  of  money  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  they  failed  and 
even  if  the  prisoners  fell  victims  to  the  brigands.  These  are  strong 
inducements  to  men  who  are  actuated  by  no  high  principle.''  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Government  gave  colour  to  this  explanation ; 
and,  after  expressing  his  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  King,  alone 
"  amid  all  the  wretched  scene  of  political  devilry  and  social  corrup- 
tion,'' he  ended  by  demanding  what  he  believed  the  English  people 
desired  and  claimed — "  a  full,  clear,  perfectiy  just  trial  of  every 
single  person,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  class,  against  whom 
there  could  be  any  fiur  suspicion  of  complicity  with  these  foul 
murders." 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  made  his  last  public  appearance  in  con- 
nexion with  this  painful  question,  deprecated  debate  at  the  moment 
on  the  same  grounds  as  Mr.  Gladjstone.  The  Gt)vemment  had  made 
all  possible  exertion,  and  every  information  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  at  the  earliest  moment.  That  very  day  he  announced  that  a 
telegram  had  been  received,  with  the  news  that  seven  of  the  brigands 
had  that  morning  been  condemned  to  death — investigations  of  great 
importance  were  being  conducted  at  Athens — in  Mr.  Erskine's  opi- 
nion as  speedily  as  possible.  Therefore,  while  the  evidence  was 
yet  incomplete  and  the  case  not  made  up,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  make  to  the  House  what  must  be  a  premature  communication  as 
to  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued.    He  defended  his  demand  for 
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an  amnesty  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Greek  constitution  had  been  so 
often  violated^  though  he  confessed  that  he  had  no  thought  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  diplomatic distinction  between 
the  different  prisoners ;  whatever  he  did^  he  had  done  to  save  the 
Uves  of  all  four.  He  did  not  believe  in  any  special  ii^olability 
attachin^  to  travelling  diplomatists ;  but  declared  that  the  complete 
Fui^ression  of  that  brigandage^  which  was  demoralizing  all  classes 
in  Greece,  was  the  sine  qud  non  of  that  progress  which  the  pro- 
tecting powers  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  looked  for  at  the  hands  of 
her  ruling  men.''  Maintaining  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  acted  well 
and  ably  imder  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  he  declared 
in  conclusion  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  tho- 
roughly, and  in  so  doing  to  improve  the  condition  of  Greece. 

The  later  debates  upon  the  Greek  murders  failed  to  arouse  the 
interest  that  had  attended  the  earUer  ones,  owing  to  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  war.  And  the  difficulty  of  taking  anjr  definite  course 
in  the  matter,  after  the  first  fever  of  grief  and  indignation  had 
passed,  was  universally  felt.  The  inquiry  at  Athens,  however,  was 
steadily  continued,  and  Lord  Granville  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
showed  himself  well  qualified  to  replace  Lord  Clarendon,  to  whose 
death  the  mental  distress  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  tragedy  in 
Greece  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  country  seemed  content  to  accept  the  execution  of 
several  brigands — the  band  immediately  implicated,  indeed,  having 
been  nearly  extirpated — as  atonement  sufficient  for  the  blood 
for  which,  in  April,  nothing  short  of  the  extermination  of  the  Greek 
nation  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted  in  expiation.  The  "  political 
devilry  and  social  corruption  "  of  Greece  were  too  deep  to  be  easily 
removed ;  and  one  of  the  last  events  of  the  year  was  the  arrest  by 
the  Greek  Government,  for  supposed  complicity  in  the  Marathon 
murders,  of  the  Englishman  Mr.  Noel,  who  had  been,  to  aU  ap- 
pearances and  by  universal  belief,  so  active  in  attempting  to  rescue 
his  countrymen.  The  motives  for  this  arrest  baffled  comprehension 
at  the  time. 

Pending  the  discussion  upon  this  dark  chapter  in  the  story  of 
the  year,  a  great  and  important  change  was  effected  in  our  sjrstem 
at  home.  By  an  order  in  Council,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  it  was 
directed  that,  from  the  31st  of  August  next  following,  all  entrance 
appointments  to  all  situations  in  all  Civil  Departments  of  the  State, 
except  the  Foreign  Office,  and  posts  requiring  professional  know- 
ledge, should  be  filled  by  open  competition ;  and  thus  the  much- 
canvassed  system  of  competitive  examination,  so  violently  abused 
and  so  warmly  defended,  reached  its  perfect  development.  The 
Order  in  Council  contained  two  new  provisions.  It  vested  in  the 
Chiefs  of  Departments  the  power  of  dismissal,  the  candidate  after 
his  appointment  continuing  to  hold  his  office  at  their  pleasure ;  and 
it  provided  that  the  successAil  candidate  in  the  examination  must 
pass  through  a  six  months'  probation,  during  which  his  actual 
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efficiency  was  to  be  tested  as  his  knowledge  had  already  been. 
The  eflTect  of  this  great  change  was  to  throw  open  the  whole  Civil 
Service  of  Great  Britain  to  competition  as  unlimited  as  that  by 
which  the  Indian  Services  were  already  filled,  and  to  deprive 
candidateiPfor  employment  in  it  of  every  adventitious  advantage. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  measure  would  be  received 
with  universal  favour  among  the  classes  who  would  suffer  most 
from  its  operation,  but  it  met  apparently  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  country,  and  depended  upon  a  principle  by  this  time  accepted 
in  England.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  little  noted  or  commented 
upon  at  the  moment  by  a  country  which  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  another  of  our  old  exclusive  traditions  was  silently  done 
away.  The  tradition  that  the  Army  is  governed  by  Royal  prerogative 
was  one  of  obstinate  vitality— the  General-in-Chief  being  the  agent 
of  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  there  must 
be  a  collision  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  before  that 
prerogative  was  surrendered.  But  the  Queen  never  failed  to  show  her- 
self loyally  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her  Parliament ;  and  on 
this  point,  when  the  time  came,  she  proved  herself  as  ready  to  adopt 
concessions  as  she  had  been  on  others;  and  when  Ministers  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  advise  that  the  prerogative  should  be  surrendered, 
and  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  formally  declared  to  be  a 
subordinate  of  the  Minister  of  War,  her  Majesty,  with  what  must 
have  been  on  her  part  a  great  sacrifice  of  feeling,  signed  the  Order  in 
Council  which  surrendered  it.  No  doubt  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
change,  which  must  ultimately  have  come ;  but,  while  welcoming 
competitive  examinations  and  rejoicing  pver  the  extinction  of  royal 
prerogatives,  we  may  be  aUowed  a  passing  word  of  regret  for  an 
old  system  which  produced  Civil  servants  not  all  undistinguished^ 
and  armies  not  altogether  contemptible. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  DeoUffadon  of  War — ^Pablio  Opimon  in  Bngland — ^The  effects  of  Keatralifrr-* 
Effiirts  of  England  to  ayert  the  War — Proclamation  of  Neutrality — ^The 
Secret  Treaty — Its  Histoiy — Proceedings  in  Parliament — Steps  taken  by  the 
Goveiiiment  to  secure  oar  Neutrality — Question  of  Mr.  Disraeli — ^Mr.  Gladstone's 
answer — Beserved  tone  of  the  Goyemment — Vote  of  additional  money  and  men 
— ^Debates  on  the  War— Speeches  of  Mr.  Disra^,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bemal  Os- 
borne, Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Ghilders,  Earl  Enssell,  Lord  Granville — Triple  Treaty 
between  England  and  the  Belligerents — Criticisms  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  Lord 
Cairns — ^Enthosiaflm  in  Belgium — Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — ^I^rogation  of  Par- 
liament— ^Progress  of  the  War — Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  and  othmr  Charities — 
— ^Their  Use  and  Abuse— Unpopularity  of  England — Correspondence  between 
Count  Bemstorff  and  Lord  Granyille— llie  Bussian  Note — Excitement  in  England 
— ^Mr.  Odo  Bussell  sent  to  Versailles — Prussia  proposes  a  Conference — ^Alajrm 
about  Luxembourg — Seizure  of  British  Vessels  at  Duclair — ^The  Signs  of 
the  Times — Change  of  Public  Opinion  in  England  in  connexion  with  the  War — 
Attitude  of  America— The  betrothal  of  the  ^incess  Louise  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lome. 

On  the  15th  of  a  few  days  after  Lord  Granville  had  under- 
taken the  duties  of  Foreign  Minister,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the  Department  that  the  world  had 
never  been  so  profoundly  at  peace,  or  the  diplomatic  atmosphere 
more  serene  (a  curious  comment  on  the  powers  of  observation  pos- 
sessed by  sotie  of  our  diplomatists  abroad),  broke  out  the  terrible 
War  of  Surprises,  in  which  lookers-on  could  scarcely  believe  until 
the  first  shot  was  actually  fired.  Into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  great  struggle  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  momentous  news  was  received  in  England  with  general 
and  loudly-expressed  disapprobation  of  the  reckless  precipitancy  of 
France ;  how  fatally  reckless  the  future  was  to  show.  There  were 
many  amongst  us  even  then  who  believed  Prussia  and  Coimt  Bis- 
marck— ^the  terrible  Chancellor,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  called  him — to  be  the 
real  mover  of  the  war,  and,  among  military  men  especially,  a 
chivalrous  if  not  very  logical  feeling,  founded  on  our  former  alliance, 
created  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  French.  But  the 
expressed  feeling  of  the  country  at  large  was  undoubtedly  German, 
a  feeling  which  subsequent  events  went  far  more  than  to  modify. 
The  direct  interest  and  apprehensions  of  England  in  connexion  with 
the  war  lay  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  and  security 
must  be  seriously  endangered  by  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. But,  Belgium  apart,  about  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  by 
England  there  could  of  course  be  no  doubt  from  the  first,  and  the 
policy  of  neutrality  was  instantly  proclaimed  and  steadily  adhered 
to,  in  the  face  of  an  amount  of  abuse  from  both  the  belligerents 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  in  the  history  of  wars.  In- 
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deed^  the  persistent  and  unreasoning  invectives  directed  by  the 
Germans  against  England^  while  going  far  to  make  us  feel  that  our 
importance  in  the  world  must  be  by  no  means  so  small  as  our  de- 
tractors would  have  it,  and  that  for  a third-rate  power  much 
unnecessary  breath  was  wasted  upon  us,  did  more,  perhaps,  than 
even  the  policy  of  annexation  adopted  by  the  victors,  to  pnxiuce  a 
most  unfortunate  alienation  between  the  countries.  Nor,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  did  the  generous  and  impartial,  if  not  always  wise  or  dis- 
criminating, benevolence  of  England  to  the  sufferers  by  the  war, 
meet  with  much  more,  from  either  party,  than  the  proverbial  reward 
of  disinterested  virtue.  Alms,  unhappily,  rarely  make  friends, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  much  admonition.  But  perhaps  the 
saddest  moral  to  be  drawn  from  our  part  in  the  war  was  contained 
in  the  striking  proof  it  gave  that  "  neutrality was  still  considered 
in  itself,  in  our  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  a  matter  for  the 
blame  and  ridicule  of  others,  and  for  apologetic  shame  in  ourselves. 
Mankind  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  or  to  say  that  the  shame 
lay  not  with  those  who  had  no  thirst  for  territorial  acquisition,  and 
no  stomach  for  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  but  with  the  powers 
that,  whether  under  the  pretext  of  natural  boundaries,''  of 
"  military  frontiers,"  and  "  righteous  retribution,"  or  of rectifica- 
tion of  treaties,"  looked  on  self-aggrandizement  as  first  among  the 
ends  of  the  nations,  and  war  as  the  grand  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

All  that  diplomacy  could  do  on  our  part  to  avoid  the  war  was 
done,  and  done  with  the  usual  result  of  similar  interference,  which 
in  this  case,  however,  requires  no  justification.  When  France  com- 
plained of  the  nomination  of  the  Prince  of  Hoheiftollem  for  the 
throne  of  Spain  (the  history  of  that  transaction  will  be  found 
elsewhere),  the  British  Grovemmeht  intimated  to  Prussia  that  in 
their  opinion  that  nomination  should  be  withdrawn,  and,  aided  by 
similar  efforts  from  other  quarters,  the  remonstrance  was  successful. 
Subsequently  they  suggested  to  France  that  she  would  not  be 
justified  in  exactmg  from  Prussia  the  engagement  she  demanded 
for  the  future,  and  to  Prussia  that  King  William  should  "responsibly 
and  visibly  "  associate  himself  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  nomina- 
tion. Prussia  again  acceded :  but  France,  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reported  insults  to  M.  Benedetti  at  Ems,  on  her  side 
refused.  The  next  step  on  the  part  of  England  was  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Protocol  of  Paris,  which  was  rejected  by  France  as 
unsuitable  to  the  case,  and  received  by  Prussia  with  the  declaration 
that  as  France  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  war,  Prussia  could 
not  take  it  in  recommending  mediation.  Thus  the  hopelessness  of 
negotiation  became  finally  apparent,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  the 
British  Government  issued  their  formal  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
On  that  same  day  the  French  declaration  of  war  was  delivered  at 
Berlin,  and  the  North  German  Parliament  opened  by  King  William 
in  a  speech  received  by  those  who  heard  it  in  a  spirit  which  fore- 
shadowed as  clearly  the  iron  determination  of  Germany  in  the 
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coming  straggle^  as  did  the  "  coears  legers  "  of  M.  OUivier  and  his 
friends  the  unready  weakness  which  was  to  bring  such  disaster  upon 
France.  On  that  same  day^  too^  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  found 
its  first  victim  in  the  person  of  the  celebratea  M.  Prevost  Paradol, 
tlie  French  Minister  at  Washington^  whose  suicide  was  committed 
under  alienation  of  mind^  chiefly  brought  on^  as  seemed  too  clear. 


The  excitement  in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  our 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Belgium,  seemed  already  great 
enough,  when  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  a  draft  treaty  between 
Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Ben^etti,  the  French  Minister  in  Prussia, 
increased  that  excitement  to  a  fever.  The  authenticity  of  this 
treaty,  which  took  the  Government  by  surprise  as  much  as  the 
country,  was  at  first  widely  disbelieved,  but  afterwards  clearly 
established.  Its  terms  and  its  history  belong  more  strictly  to 
another  portion  of  this  work,  but  though  in  form  a  proposed  com- 
pact between  Trance  and  Prussia,  it  was  in  fact  a  direct  menace  to 
us  by  the  formei^Power,  relating  as  it  did  mainly  to  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  Belgium  by  her.  Kept  secret  as  it  had  been  up  to 
thiffi  time  by  Count  Bismarck,  although  rejected,  it  was  indeed  no 
sign  of  special  friendship  on  his  part  towards  England  j  but  on  the 


perfidy.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  remarkable 
sign  in  England^s  case  either  of  a  grand  generosity  or  of  an  in- 
credible blindness,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stoiy  of  the 
secret  treaty  was  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  its  obvious  lessons  on 
imperial  faith  either  ignored  or  misunderstood.  The  treaty,  it 
aftierwards  appeared,  was  communicated  to  the  Timee  by  Count 
Bismarck  himself,  and  he  obviously  anticipated  that  its  pubhcation 
would  enlist  both  England  and  Belgium  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
perhaps  even  as  active  allies.  He  certainly  could  scarcely  have 
expected  that  many  would  be  found  in  England,  even  then,  who 
would  discover  in  the  treaty  a  revelation  of  design  against  this 
country  on  the  part  not  of  France,  but  of  Prussia.  The  origin  of  this 
£unous  document,  which  appears  among  the  State  papers  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  appeared,  as  far  as  history  might  judge 
upon  the  moment,  to  have  been  derived  from  the  times  succeeding 
the  signature  of  the  Luxembourg  guarantee.  In  1867  M.  Benedetti, 
a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  French  Emperor, 
was  employed  by  him  to  demand  from  Count  Bismarck  the  fulfil- 
ment of  certain  vague  promises  made  at  Biarritz.  The  Chancellor, 
who  had  made  these  promises  under  a  belief  that  France  would,  at 
tlie  end  of  the  war,  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  Berlin  and 
Yienna,  finding  his  country  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and 
aware  that  an  attempt  to  concede  any  thing  would  undo  the  moral 
efiect  of  Sadowa,  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  an  inch  of  Prussian 
soiL  Upon  this  some  pourparlers abaut  indemnifying  France 
by  the  coveted  possession  of  Belgium  seems  to  have  follow^,  which 
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resulted  in  the  Corsican  being  induced  to  put  his  propositions  on 
paper,  which  he  did  in  the  draft  treaty.  The  manuscript  of  this, 
by  a  masterpiece  of  successful  diplomacy.  Count  Bismarck  got  into 
his  own  possession,  while  absolutely  rejecting  its  proposals,  and 
apparently  remarking,  with  whatever  intention,  that  the  proposed 
treaty  would  be  valueless  to  Prussia  unless  she  were  to  take  Holland, 
as  it  now  gave  her  nothing  but  what  she  had  otherwise  obtained. 
From  this  moment  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  both  sides  that 
war  was  imminent  and  inevitable,  and  then  proceeded  the  preparations 
which  were  destined  to  prove  on  the  one  hand  so  &tally  hollow,  on 
the  other  so  fearfully  complete.  Once  more,  on  the  eve  of  declaring 
war,  if  not  on  the  very  day  of  its  declaration,  the  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  Prussian  Government  as  the  only  arrangement 
which  could  give  peace  for  the  present  and  security  for  the  future. 
Again  did  Prussia  reject  the  proposition,  and  Count  Bismarck's 
next  step  was  to  publish  the  treaty  to  the  world. 

The  first  speeches  in  Parliament  upon  the  war  were  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  prevailing  feeling  in  England.  In  the  brief  interval  of 
suspense  which  separated  the  nomination  of  the  Hohenzollem 
Prince  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Disraeli  asked  whether  the  Queen's  Government  had  used  their  un- 
doubted right  of  intervention,  whether  they  had  tried  to  prevent  the 
"  precipitate  settlement ''  of  long  existing  difficulties,  whether  they 
had  in  fact  done  their  best  to  prevent  melodramatic  catastrophes '' 
belonging  to  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  answer,  that  there  was  '^notlung  in  the 
differences  which  had  arisen  to  justify,  in  the  judgment  andconscienee 
of  the  world,  a  breach  of  the  general  peace.''  Both  the  States 
concerned  had  admitted  to  the  AiU  the  right  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  exercise  its  title  to  friendly  intervention,  but  the 
result  had  thus  &r  not  been  favourable. 

In  both  speeches  was  clearly  manifest  a  grave  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  France.  The  war  declared  and  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  issued,  warning  all  British  subjects  to  abstain  from 
assisting  either  power,  the  Government  took  immediate  steps  to 
show  that  they  intended  that  neutrality  to  be  determined,  though  at 
the  same  time  suspending  economy  for  the  moment,  and  ordering 
important  preparations  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments.  Thus 
they  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  permission  to  Captain  Hozier,  an  officer 
in  her  Majest3r's  service,  to  join  the  Prussian  Army  as  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  which  duty  he  had  discharged  with  marked  ability 
during  the  Sadowa  campaign.  They  strongly  deprecated  debate 
in  the  Commons  on  the  war,  declined  to  produce  papers  precipi- 
tately, and  hinted  moderation  to  the  press.  Inmiediately  on  the 
publication  of  the  draft  treaty  in  the  Times, 

Mr.  Disraeli  called  attention  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
"  affecting  engagements  entered  into  "  with  respect  to  that  king- 
dom which  would  demand  the  gravest  consideration  not  only  of 
the  Government,  but  of  the  House  and  the  country."  Complaining 
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of  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  producing  papers  and  of  the 
reticence  maintained  upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  he  attempted  to 
elicit  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  explicit  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
Belgium.  "  I  wish  to  know/'  he  said,  "  whether  her  Miyesty^s 
Government  can  throw  any  light  upon  that  project  of  treaty  which 
has  been  published  this  morning ;  whether  they  are  in  possession  of 
information  which  may  enable  them  to  inform  Parliament  whether 
it  indicates  a  policy  which,  in  their  opinion,  may  still  influence  the 
belligerents,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  whether  they  will  give  to  the 
House  such  information  as  is  in  their  power  with  respect  to  a 
subject  which,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  has  occasioned  great 
disquietude  in  the  public  mind.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  was  that  the  Government  had  been 
as  much  taken  by  surprise  by  the  publication  of  the  Draft  Treaty 
as  every  body  else  had  been,  and  that  its  "  gravity  had  not 
been  in  the  slightest  de^ee  overstated."  But  he  had  no  doubt 
its  publication  would  immediately  draw  forth  from  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  two  Governments  (France  and  Prussia)  all  the 
declaration  that  could  be  necessary  for  the  fullest  elucidation  of  the 
subject.'^ 

These  declarations,  when  received,  did  not  tend  to  make  matters 
much  better.  The  authenticity  of  the  treaty  was  at  first  denied  b^ 
France,  but  afterwards  admitted  on  all  hands ;  though  the  responsi- 
bility was  freely  thrown  by  each  side  ontheother.  The  French  Govern- 
ment affirmed  that  the  treaty  was  suggested  by  Count  Bismarck,  and 
written  down  at  his  dictation  by  Benedetti,  while  the  German 
Chancellor  in  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the  German  representatives, 
repeated  that  since  1862,  France  had  been  constantly  asking  for 
Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  and  that  he  had  kept  the  negotiations  secret 
lest  he  should  precipitate  war.  But  the  bad  faith  of  the  whole 
transaction  was  but  too  glaring,  and  it  showed  but  too  clearly  on 
how  hollow  a  foundation  had  rested  for  years  past  our  belief  in  the 
friendship  of  our  neighbour  and  in  the  continuance  of  peace,  and 
how  extraordinary  must  have  been  the  incapacity  of  diplomatists, 
in  some  quarters,  to  see  what  was  passing  under  their  eyes.  With  this 
treaty  before  the  world,  and  under  the  general  impression  which  at 
first  prevailed  that  the  early  successes  of  the  war,  at  all  events, 
would  probably  be  achieved  by  France,  the  feeling  of  the  insecurity  of 
Belgium,  and  of  the  consequent  peril  in  which  England  stood  of  being 
at  any  moment  involved  in  the  war,  increased  every  day;  but  with 
it  increased  also  the  general  determination  in  this  country,  not  in 
any  way  to  evade  the  duties  cast  upon  us.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Government  showed  any  enthusiasm  or  took  any  high  tone  in 
the  matter,  the  utterances  of  the  Premier  especially  being  entirelv 
innocent  of  the  self-assertion  sometimes  charged  on  English 
ministers ;  but  Parliament  was  asked  for  two  millions  of  money 
and  20,000  additional  men,  and  gave  them  readily,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  peace-party  at  such  a  crisis  being  indicated  by  the 
seven  members  who  voted  in  the  negative.    It  was  also  announced 
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that  the  Artillery  was  to  be  brought  up  to  its  full  strengftb^  and  the 
iron-clads  in  reserve  to  be  commissioned. 

Great  anxiety,  however,  was  felt  respecting  the  intentions  of 
Government,  as  to  which  they  preserved  silence,  and  on  the  11th  of 
August  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  the  Commons  to  give  expression  to  the 
general  feeling.    He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  at  such  a  crisis  of 

more  frank  communication  between  the  House  and  the  Ministry, 
moreprecision  of  knowledge,  and  more  cleamessof  opinion.^'  As  for  the 
pretexts  that  had  been  made  for  the  war,  they  were  so  ephemeral  and 
evanescent,'^  so  "  merely  the  semblance  of  causes,"  that  they  had 
already  disappeared,  and  its  real  origin  had  become  apparent  enough 
in  the  'Wast  ambitions  striving  in  Europe,''  which  made  it  ''our 
duty  to  ascertain  as  clearly  as  we  can  our  position  with  respect  to 
the  belligerent  powers."  There  were  two  "  treaties  of  neutrality  " 
by  which  England  was  bound  in  common  with  them.  "  One  of 
those  treaties,"  he  said,  "  is  a  treaty  which  secures  nominally  the 
neutrality,  but  really  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
Upon  that  treaty  I  would  first  observe  that  it  is  not  an  ancient 
treaty ;  it  is  not  a  treaty  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  dark 
period,  when  this  country  was  governed  by  a  Pitt,  or  when  its  affairs 
were  administered  even  by  a  Castlereagh.  The  engagement  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  a  modem  diplomatic  engagement, 
created  in  the  age  of  '  peace,  reform,  and  retrenchment.'  TTbe  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  party  negotiated  and  advised 
their  Sovereign  to  ratify  it  amid  the  sympathetic  applause  of  all  en- 
lightened Englishmen.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished 
men  who  negotiated  that  treaty,  as  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  were  influenced  in  the  course  they  took  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  English  policy.  They  negotiated  that  treaty  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Europe,  but  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  its  provisions  to  England.  It  had  always  been  held  by  the 
Government  of  this  countrv  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  England 
that  the  countries  on  the  European  coast  extending  from  Dunkirk 
and  Ostend  to  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea  should  be  possessed  by 
free  and  flourishing  communities,  practising  the  arts  of  peace, 
enjoying  the  rights  of  liberty,  and  following  those  pursuits  of  com- 
merce  which  tend  to  the  civilization  of  man,  and  should  not  be  in 
the  possession  of  a  great  military  Power,  one  of  the  principles  of 
whose  existence  necessarily  must  be  to  aim  at  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Europe.  The  second  of  these  treaties  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Luxembourg;  and  he  hoped  that  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  was  not  menaced,  as  at  present  it  was  not 
outraged.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  two  treaties,  and 
also  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  should  give  the  Qt>vemment  of 
England  "  a  claim  on  the  forbearance  and  deference  of  the  belligerents 
which  no  other  party  could  bring  forward;"  and  he  advised  a 
"  cordial  imderstanding  "  between  England  and  Prussia  as  the  best 
means  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  as  two  powers  which  "  had  entered 
into  the  same  engagements,  and  might  themselves  be  forced  to  take 
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the  part  of  belligerents/'  For  the  guarantee  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  in  the  case  of  France  dissolved  by  the  existing  war;  in 
the  case  of  Austria  it  had  disappeared  in  1866,  and  remained  binding 
on  England  and  Russia  only.    "  With  this  view/'  he  said,  ^'I,  for 
one,  give  my  support  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  those  public  sources 
which  are  open  to  every  one,  having,  of  course,  no  private  information, 
the  policy  of  Russia  also  is  a  policy  of  neutrali^ ;  but  when  both 
these  great  powers  profess  the  same  general  policy,  and  both  of  them 
have  this  particular  engagement,  it  appears  to  me  that  here  are 
elements  by  which  the  policy  of  neutrality  may  partake  practically  of 
so  active  a  character  that  representations  at  the  proper  moment  may 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  excellent  as  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  the  policy  of  neutralibr 
which  cannot  on  the  right  occasion  speak  with  authority  to  the  bd- 
ligerents  is  really  a  policy  not  entitled  to  respect.    The  first  object 
of  a  policy  of  neutrality  is,  no  doubt,  to  protect  our  fellow-subjects 
from  the  calamity  of  war.     The  second  object  of  a  policy  of 
neutrality  is  to  be  able  on  the  right  occasion — on  an  occasion  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  the  equal  fortunes  in  the  field  of  the  belligerents, 
or  by  the  overwhelming  success  of  one  of  them,  or  by  any  one  of 
a  thousand  accidents — ^to  be  able  to  counsel  the  belligerents  and 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  peace ;  because  whUe  you  impress  on 
Uie  parties  the  importance  of  such  a  result,  you  show  them  at  the 
same  time  that  you  have  the  power  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  the  course  you  recommend.    Therefore,  sir,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  policy  of  England  should  be  not  only  neutrality,  but 
armed  neutrality,  and  if  the  policy  of  Russia  happens  to  be  the  same 
— and  on  the  representation  of  England  it  may  be  the  same — ^then, 
when   the  opportunity  comes — ^and  an  opportunity  may  come 
sooner  than  those  who  believe  in  long  and  severe  wars  contemplate — 
the  joint  representation  of  two  such  powers  as  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  preserving  a  neutrality,  but  exercising  an  armed  neutrality, 
no  one  can  doubt  might  exercise  a  profitable  effect  on  the  course  of 
public  afl&irs.''    '^But  then,''  he  proceeded,  "were  our  arma- 
ments in  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  adopt   this  policy?" 
and   he    criticized  severely  the   recent  reductions,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  professed  himself  sure  that  whatever  might  have 
been  Lord  Granville's  ignorance,  the  Premier  at  least  must  have 
been  thoroughly  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  Europe.    "  I 
should  have  very  little  confidence,"  he  said,  "  in  his  power  to  steer 
the  ship  through  the  difficulties  that  await  her  had  he  not  been  so 
inform^."    He  pressed  on  Mr.  Gladstone  the  necessity  of  readi- 
ness,  smd  warned  him  by  example.    He  (the  Premier)  was  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  Government,  which  was  no  doubt  a  great  advan- 
tage for  the  country;  but  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  in  1853, 
was  stronger,  and  yet,  he  said,  that    no  one  could  look  back  to  the 
session  of  1853  without  shame  and  humiliation.    It  was  at  this 
very  period  of  the  year — it  was  at  the  end  of  July — ^that,  after  two 
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months  of  hesitatioD^- Russia  crossed  the  Pruth;  and  we  have  it 
upon  record — we  have  it  on  authoritative  and  authentic  evidence — 
that  Russia  would  not  have  crossed  the  Pruth  if  England  at  that 
time  had  been  decided ;  if  England  had  told  Russia  that  it  was  a 
question  of  war  with  England.  But  Parliament  was  silent,  Parlia- 
ment was  reserved;  Parliament  thought  it  would  aid  the  Ministry 
by  its  reserve  and  by  its  silence.  On  the  contrary,  it  embarrassed 
the  Government.  The  Government  separated  from  Parliament,  and 
you  had  six  months  and  more  of  discordant  councils  and  infirm 
conduct.  And  what  did  it  end  in  ?  In  the  March  of  the  next  year 
you  had  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  because  she  had  crossed  the 
Pruth  in  the  preceding  July  and  involved  herself  in  war  with 
Turkey.  We  ought  to  profit/^  he  said  in  conclusion,  *^  by  this  ex- 
perience. There  may  be  questions  at  the  present  day  on  which  if 
England  speaks — I  need  not  say  with  moderation  and  temper,  but 
with  clearness  and  decision — ^war  will  not  occur,  because  the  steps 
that  would  lead  to  war  will  not  be  pursued.  Do  not  let  us  find 
ourselves  again  in  the  same  humiliating  position  which  led  to  the 
Crimean  war,  in  which  our  army,  no  doubt,  gained  renown,  but 
which  no  statesman  can  look  back  to  without  feelings  of  a  blended 
character.  That  war  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  had  spoken  with  decision.  That  war  would  not 
have  occurred ;  but  having  occurred,  I  think  it  might  be  logically 
shown  that  it  was  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  that  have  subsequently 
agitated  and  devastated  Europe.  Let  us,  I  say,  profit  by  that  ex- 
perience. Let  the  Government  of  this  country  feel  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  respect  to  person  or  party,  is  prepared  to  give 
them  a  hearty  support.  Let  them  speak  to  foreign  powers  with 
that  clearness  and  firmness  which  can  only  arise  from  a  due  concep- 
tion of  their  duties  and  a  determination  to  fulfil  them.  If  that 
course  is  taken  by  the  Government,  I  more  than  hope,  I  believe, 
that  this  country  will  not  be  involved  in  war.  I  believe  more  than 
that — I  believe  that  the  influence  of  England,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  the  influence  of  the  other  great  neutral  powers,  may 
speedily  secure  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  I  think  our  course  is 
plain.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  declare  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  England,  as  heretofore,  will 
maintain  her  engagements  under  treaty,  and  thereby  secure  the 
rights  and  independence  of  nations.'^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  speech  which  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disappointment,  containing,  as  it  did,  no  announce- 
ment of  policy  whatever  in  relation  to  the  Belgian  diflSculty.  He 
admitted  that  the  war  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  as  it  had  the 
French  ministry  also,  and  detailed  the  negotiations  by  which  the 
British  Government  had  laboured  to  avert  it.  As  to  the  position  to 
be  taken  by  England,  he  objected  altogether  to  the  phrase  and  the 
idea  of  ''armed  neutrality,''  as  importing  the  direct  opposite  to 
what  he  hoped  to  maintain  without  reserve — ''an  unequivocal 
friendliness  to  both  parties.''    Setting  aside  all  reference  to 
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'^gnarantees'^  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna^  as  inappropriate  to  the 
present  crisis,  and  therefore  denying  the  propriety  of  establishing 
any  special  relations  with  Russia,  he  described  what  the  duties  of 
neutrals,  in  his  opinion,  were ;  saying,  prophetically  enough,  They 
are  not  easy  duties.  They  are  duties  which  the  most  sanguine  of 
statesmen  or  the  most  sanguine  of  Gtovemments  can  hardly  hope  to 
fulfil  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  offence  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  probably  to  both.  We  had  that  misfortune  in  the  case 
of  the  great  conflict  which  devastated  the  continent  of  North 
America.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  encounter  it  again,  but 
whatever  care,  diligence,  patience,  and  temper  can  do  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  even  the  slightest  misunderstanding,  by  means  of 
an  anxious  discharge,  according  to  the  best  of  our  light  and  know- 
ledge, of  every  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  1  am  quite  sure  the 
country  may  anticipate  with  confidence  from  my  noble  friend  who 
holds  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  As  these  are  all  subjects  of 
importance,  it  may  be  interesting  if  I  mention  briefly  what  are  the 
particular  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  in  the  fiilfilment  of 
neutral  duties.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those  steps  is  already 
known  to  the  House — ^namely,  the  introduction  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  Attorney- General  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  our  law  with  a  view  to  the  more  exact, 
perfect,  and  punctual  discharge  of  every  duty  of  neutrality.  We 
have  been  appealed  to  with  respect  to  various  matters.  We  have  been 
asked  about  the  assistance  given  or  expected  to  be  given  by  pilots 
who  are  British  subjects  to  the  fleets  of  the  belligerents,  and  the 
Trinity  House  has  been  informed  that,  in  order  to  conform  to  our 
obligations  as  a  neutral  power,  under  the  law  of  nations,  the  ser- 
vices of  pilots  should  be  confined  to  British  waters  in  the  strictest 
sense — that  is  to  say,  to  the  navigation  of  the  British  ports,  and  a 
distance  not  beyond  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  that  they  should 
onl^  navigate  any  vessel  in  and  out  of  British  ports  and  roadsteads 
which  was  not  at  the  time  engaged  in  warlike  operations.  The  case 
of  Heligoland  presented  peculiar  features  from  its  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Elbe.  The  governor  of  Heligoland  accordingly  has 
been  directed  to  warn  the  pilots  of  that  settlement  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality  imposed  by  the  Queen's  Proclamation  and  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  With  respect 
to  the  supply  of  coal  and  to  coaling  ships,  we  have  done  every  thing 
we  can  to  place  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  Executive 
Oovemment  on  their  guard,  and  to  render  them  vigilant  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  officers  of  Customs  have  been 
desired  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  employment  of  colliers, 
especially  when  the  intention  is  entertained,  or  appears  to  be  enter- 
tamed,  that  they  are  to  act  in  immediate  connexion  with  a  fleet — 
a  course  of  conduct  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  would, 
we  believe,  bring  them  within  the  penal  provisions  of  the  law  in  the 
character  of  store-ships.  With  respect  to  the  building  of  ships, 
their  attention  has  been  directed  again  to  the  observation  of  what 
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may  be  going  on  in  the  different  ports,  so  that  we  may  never  be 
taken  by  surprise  with  regard  to  an  escape,  surreptitiously  effected, 
as  unfortunately  happened  at  an  early  period  of  the  American  con- 
test, and  that  shipbuilders  may  not  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  that  may  be  imposed.  Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to  an 
English  company  at  the  present  moment  to  lay  down  a  cable 
between  Dunitirk  and  a  northern  point,  connected,  I  believe,  with 
the  territory  of  Denmark.  After  consulting  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  we  have  informed  the  parties  that  it  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  if  they  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  execute  that  operation.  In  the  same  spirit  of  constant 
and  close  attention,  with  entire  impartiality  of  purpose,  and  with  a 
forgetfulness  to  inquire,  or  rather  a  determination  not  to  inquire, 
how  any  given  decision  may  bear  on  the  interests  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Government  will  continue 
to  be  discharged.^'  As  to  the  reduction  in  our  armaments,  he 
maintained  that  there  had,  in  fact,  been  a  husbanding  and 
an  increase  of  our  real  domestic  available  forces.  '^What  is 
the  use,''  he  asked,  ''of  a  system  of  naval  defence  which  dots  your 
vesselsof  war  over  thewholeglobe,  multiplying occasionsof  differences, 
of  quarrel,  of  danger,  and  of  conflict,  into  which  Parliament  finds 
itself  hurried  by  the  act  of  some  subordinate  agent  abroad,  but  which 
would  never  have  been  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Cabinet? 
What  is  the  use  for  the  purpose  of  defending  these  shores,  and  of 
enabling  you  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a 
great  European  crisis,  of  that  sporadic  system  which  enables  yon, 
if  you  think  fit,  to  vaunt  your  strength  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  flags  of  the  Queen's  ships  may  be  flying,  but  which, 
instead  of  adding  any  thing,  actually  deducts  from  the  real  strength 
and  energy  of  the  country  ?  The  principle  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  endeavoured  to  act  was  "  with  an  actual  establishment 
comparatively  moderate,  to  institute  Reserves  by  which  it  might  be 
greatly  raised  in  case  of  need."  Now,  by  the  establishment  of 
1868  the  actual  force  at  home  had  been  87,500  men.  The  First 
aiid  Second  Reserves  19,000.  By  that  of  1870  the  former  had 
reached  89,000,  the  latter  41,000.  For  the  rest,  the  available  fleet 
was  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  the  armaments  were  perfectly  ready  to 
go  into  the  forts  as  soon  as  the  forts  should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  battalions  were  to  be  put  upon  a  war  footing  at  once,  and  the 
supply  of  arms  of  precision  was  adequate  for  every  necessary  and 
immediate  purpose ;  and  he  believed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  would  be  able  to  maintain  such  a  dignified  and  friendly  posi- 
tion as  will  carry  with  it  no  suspicion,  and  will  not,  under  the  idea 
of  securing  safety,  introduce  new  elements  of  danger  and  disturb- 
ance ; "  and  to  have  the  best  hope  we  can  possess  of  accomplishing 
that  which  is  the  object  nearest  our  hearts — ^namely,  to  maintain 
intact  the  character  and  fame  of  England  while  this  unhappy  war 
shall  continue,  and  possibly  at  some  blessed  moment  to  be  either 
alone  or  along  with  others,  the  chosen  bearers  of  a  message  of  peace. 
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The  general  disapproval,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  of  the  tone  of 
this  speech,  was  forcibly  expressed  in  the  debate  which  followed, 
by  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne.  He  protested  against  converting  the  de- 
bate into  a  party  squabble  over  the  Estimates,  and  charged  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  ''having  exhausted  the  whole  fund  of  official 
reserve.''  As  to  the  Draft  Treaty,  he  said,  "  I  view  the  guilt  of  its 
concoction  as  only  equalled  by  the  shabbiness  of  its  concealment. 
The  publication  of  this  document,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  come  from 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  here  I  am  inclined  to  ask  what  is 
the  good  of  diplomacy  when  we  get  up  in  the  morning  and  learn  the 
most  material  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  diplomacy 
from  the  columns  of  the  Times  ?  Was  there  ever  such  an  exposure  of 
the  depths  of  political  perfidy  ? — ^an  exposure  which  might  well  bring 
to  our  minds  the  admonition  of  the  inspired  writer — '  Put  not  your 
trust  in  Princes.'  I  think  we  have  heard  too  little  of  the  views  of 
the  Grovemment  upon  the  projected  Treaty,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  mean  to  deal  with  it ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
First  Minister  finds  &ult  and  splits  straws  in  regard  to  whether  our 
neutrality  shall  be  armed  or  not,  I  must  say  I  trust,  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  that  the  House  and  the 
country  will  support  the  Ministry  in  observing  an  armed  neutrality. 
.  .  .  .  .  I  hope  some  member  of  the  Government  will  give  us 
some  assurance  as  to  what  ultimate  course  they  will  take  in  the 
event  of  the  Treaty  of  London  being  violated.  I  was  never  more 
struck  than  in  reaiding  this  Frojet  de  TraitSy  with  the  position  of 
entire  nullity  which  we  seem  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  these 
two  powers.  Our  existence  is  altogether  ignored  by  them,  except 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  oppose  us.  There  is,  so  far,  a 
reason  why  we  should  come  forth  boldly  to  the  world  and  say  what 

our  position  is  with  regard  to  this  Treaty  of  London  

Are  you  prepared,"  he  concluded,  ''to  see  this  country  fall  lower  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe  than  she  now  is  ?  I  am  not  prepared  for  it. 
I  am  for  security  first,  and  armed  neutrality — I  shall  not  quarrel 
VRih  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire 
for  the  word — armed  neutrality,  if  you  like,  after.  I  am  for  neu- 
trality, so  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  with  honour ;  but  of  this  I 
am  convinced,  that  neither  honour  nor  neutrality  can  be  maintained 
by  stifling  the  free  expression  of  Parliamentary  opinion." 

As  Mr.  Osborne  declared  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
army  being  efficient, 

Mr.  Caldwell  took  up  the  defence  of  his  department,  and 
maintained  that  the  country  had  never  before  been  so  well 
prepared.  He  said,  for  instance,  "In  1868  we  had  in  this 
country,  including  the  Guards,  nineteen  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  we  have  now  twenty-two.  Of  infantry  we  had  in  1868 
fifty-three  battalions,  and  we  have  now  seventy-five.  In  1868 
we  had  ninety-seven  batteries  of  artillery,  and  we  now  have 
105.  In  1868  we  had  twenty-five  companies  of  engineers,  and 
we  now  have  thirty.   The  policy  pursued  has  been  the  prudent 
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policy  of  effecting  retrenchment,  while  retaining,  at  the  same 
time,  a  power  of  expansion  in  times  of  emergency.  The  Militia 
had  been  recruited  to  its  full  number,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  battalions,  and  as  to  the  force  at  home  available  for  foreign 
expeditions,  it  was,  in  1820,  64,426;  in  1830,  50,856;  in  1840, 
58,379;  in  1850, 68,538  ;  in  1860,100,701;  and  in  1870,  110,951. 
The  total  number  of  artillery  in  1868  was  15,119;  or,  excluding 
those  at  depdts,  10,857 ;  in  1870,  14,242,  or  excluding  those  ^ 
depdts,  12,801 ;  and  there  was  artillery  for  an  army  of  60,000  men. 
There  were  300,000  breech-loaders  in  store,  and  61,000  had  been 
distributed  among  the  Militia;  while  he  stated  that  1,500,000 
projectiles  for  breech-loaders  could  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
week. 

Various  damaf^g  admissions,  however,  were  made  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Cardwell  s  speech,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  House,  either  by  the  matter  or  manner  of  his  com- 
munications with  confidence  in  the  War  Department.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Ghilders  was  able  to  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of 
the  Navy.  Its  real  strength,  he  said,  was  61,000  men,  and  the  few 
reductions  that  had  been  made  had  been  almost  entirely  apart  from 
the  seaman  class,  and  we  had  been  able  to  send  out  a  flying  squad- 
ron of  very  great  value  in  the  training  of  both  officers  and  men. 
As  to  the  iron-clads,  he  said,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  carefully  pre- 

Eared  account  of  the  iron-clad  fleets  of  England  and  France.  We 
ave  afloat,  including  those  now  fitting  at  Plymouth,  twenty-eight 
broadside  and  twelve  special  ships;  five  are  in  the  Channel 
Fleet,  eight  in  the  First  Reserve  Fleet  now  at  sea  under  Commo- 
dore Willes,  six  in  the  Mediterranean,  three  on  distant  stations, 
and  six  are  fitting  out.  As  now  classified,  one  is  of  the  first,  four 
of  the  second,  nine  of  the  third,  eight  of  the  fourth,  four  of  the  fifth, 
and  two  of  the  sixth  class.  They  cany  507  guns  of  six  and  a  half 
tons  and  upwarda  We  have  also  twelve  special — ^that  is,  generally, 
turret-ships :  two  of  the  first,  four  of  the  second,  one  of  Qie  third, 
and  five  of  the  fourth  class.  One  of  these  is  fitting,  three  are  at 
Bermuda,  three  are  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rest  in 
reserve.  All  these,  in  conmiission,  in  reserve,  or  fitting,  come  to 
forty  ships  of  different  classes,  mounting  552  guns  of  six  and  a  half 
tons  and  above.  I  leave  aU  guns  of  less  weight  out  of  the  com- 
parison. France  has  twenty-seven  broadside  ships  and  four  special 
ships,  in  commission,  in  reserve,  or  fitting,  making  thirty-one  ships 
in  all,  mounting  283  heavy  guns.  Of  the  broadside  ships,  none  are  of 
the  first  class,  three  of  the  second,  ten  of  the  third,  eight  of  the  fourth, 
and  six  of  the  fifth ;  and  of  the  special  ships,  one  of  the  first  class,  one 
of  the  second,  and  two  of  the  third.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are  at  home, 
in  commission  or  reserve,  and  two  on  distant  stations.  .... 
In  addition  to  the  ships  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  now 
building  four  first-class  ships  and  four  second-slass,  with  fift^  guns. 
France  is  building  ten — two  first-class,  three  second,  three  third,  and 
three  fourth-class,  with  fifty-six  guns.     Adding  these  to  those 
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afloat^  our  sirength  will  be  forty-eight  ships  and  602  gans ;  and 
that  of  France  forty-one  ships^  exclusive  of  batteries^  and  889  guns 
As  to  the  coal  and  other  stores^  they  were  in  good  condition; 
in  some  places  unusually  good  for  a  time  of  peace^  and  he  concluded 
his  speech  by  saying,  "The  simple  fact  is  tl^t  we  have  a  most  effi- 
cient Navy,  as  I  have  already  explained  in  detail.  We  have  seven 
iron-clads  in  the  Channel  Fleet  proper,  and  nine  in  our  First  Re- 
serve Fleet,  or  sixteen  in  the  Channel  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
strong  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  will  join  the  Channel  Fleet 
this  month  and  exercise  with  it.  We  have  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ships  in  reserve,  which  will  be  commissioned  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  stores,  our  Reserves 
are  in  admirable  condition,  and  our  Coastguard  consists  of  men 
altogether  fit  for  service.  In  short,  to  whomsoever  the  credit  of 
the  present  state  of  things  is  due,  whether  to  us  or  to  our  prede- 
cessors, for  a  peace  Navy  ours  is  in  a  highly  efficient  condition — 
more  efficient  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  all  we  ask  of  the  House 
is  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  beyond  that  into  a  state  of  preparation  for 
eventualities,  consistently  with  our  position  of  secure  neutrality  in 
this  Continental  War.'' 

The  bad  eflTect  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  reticence  was  removed 
by  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Earl  Russell,  in  a  brief 
and  fine  speech,  recalling  something  of  old  days,  called  on  the 
Government  to  declare  their  intentions  with  regard  to  Belgium,  to 
which  country  he  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  "  a 
more  specific  and  defined  obligation  than  ours."  "  It  is,"  he  said, 
"  impossible  not  to  feel  some  anxiety — some  fear — for  the  future 
when  we  read  that  in  1866,  and  at  more  recent  periods,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia  and  the  confidential  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  have  been  considering  how  that  Treaty  of  1881  shall 
be  violated,  how  faith  shall  be  broken,  and  how  the  independence  of 
Belgium  shall  be  destroyed.  Belgium  has  given  no  offence.  It  is 
a  prosperous  kingdom,  m  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions ;  and, 
although  there  have  been  disputes  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  rail- 
roads and  other  insignificant  matters,  I  never  heard  any  one  deny 
that  both  under  the  late  King  Leopold,  a  most  wise  and  sagacious 
Sovereign,  and  under  the  present  King,  it  has  pursued  a  course 
friendly,  to  all  other  States,  maintaining  its  own  independence,  and 
offending  no  other  country.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  an  extraordi- 
nary discovery  to  find  that  the  independence  of  that  state  has  been 
a  matter  of  concert  and  arrangement  between  other  Powers.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  as  if  a  detective  officer  had  come 
and  told  me  he  had  heard  a  conversation  with  respect  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  had  promised  to  guard  as  much  as  was  in  my  power 
against  any  act  of  burglary  or  housebreaking;  and  that  two  other 
persons,  who  were  also  friends  of  mine,  had  been  considering  how 
they  might  entfir  his  house  and  deprive  him  of  all  the  property  he 
possessed.  I  should  replv,  under  such  circumstances,  that  I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  near  it,  and  that  I  could  not,  in  the  future. 
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feel  perfect  confidence  in  either  of  the  parties  to  that  conversation. 
We  are  bound  to  defend  Belgium.  I  am  told  that  that  may  lead 
us  into  danger.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  any  great 
danger  would  exist  if  this  country  manfully  declared  her  intention 
to  stand  by  her  Treaties,  and  not  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
all  her  engagements.  I  am  persuaded,  for  my  part,  that  neither 
Prance  nor  Prussia  would  then  attempt  to  violate  the  independence 
of  Belgium.  It  is  only  the  doubt,  the  hesitation  that  has  too  long 
prevailed  as  to  the  course  which  England  would  take,  which  has  en- 
couraged and  fostered  all  these  conversations  and  projects  of  Treaties, 
all  these  combinations  and  intrigues.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it  is 
once  manfully  declared  that  England  means  to  stand  by  her  Trea- 
ties, to  perform  her  engagements — that  her  honour  and  her  interest 
would  allow  nothing  else — such  a  declaration  would  check  the 
greater  part  of  these  intrigues,  and  that  neither  France  nor  Prussia 
would  wish  to  add  a  second  enemy  to  the  formidable  foe  which  each 
has  to  meet.  When  the  choice  is  between  honour  and  infamy,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  her  Majesty^s  Government  will  pursue  the  course 
of  honour — ^the  only  one  worthy  of  the  British  people.  The  British 
people  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  honour  and  of  what  is  due 
to  this  glorious  nation.  I  fed  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Government, 
in  making  that  intention  clear  to  all  the  world,  would  have  the 
entire  support  of  the  great  majority  of  this  nation.'^  Passing  briefly 
over  such  other  considerations  as  the  material  danger  which  Bel- 
gium in  the  hands  of  a  strong  State  would  prove  to  England,  as 

questions  of  policy  which  were  not  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered,'' — "  The  main  thing  is,'^  he  concluded,  "  how  we  can  best 
assure  Belgium,  assure  Europe,  and  assure  the  world  that  we  mean 
to  be  true  and  faithful — ^that  the  great  name  which  we  have 
acquired  in  the  world  by  the  constant  observance  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  by  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  will  not  be  departed 
from,  and  that  we  shall  be  in  the  future  what  we  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  great  thing  of  all  is  that  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  should  declare  openly  and  explicitly  that  they 
mean  to  be  true  to  our  Treaties,  and  faithful  to  our  engagements, 
and  will  not  sully  the  fair  name  of  England.'^ 

With  the  general  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  House,  Lord  Gran- 
ville made  the  required  declaration.  "I  venture,^'  he  said,  "to  state 
most  positively  that  her  Majestj^s  Government  are  not  unaware  of  the 
duty  which  this  country  owes  to  the  independence  and  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,^'  and  "  I  trust  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  indi- 
vidual Members  of  this  House,  your  Lordships  will  not  believe  that 
when  once  we  have  made  a  clear  intimation  of  our  intentions  in  any 
respect,  any  thing  will  prevent  us  from  adhering  scrupulously  to  the 
position  we  have  taken.'^ 

The  course  which  the  Government  finally  adopted  met,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  approval  of  the  country.  A  new  and  Triple  Treaty 
was  signed  by  England,  Prussia,  and  France,  recording  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  intact  the  independence  and  neutr^ty  of  Belgium 
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as  provided  in  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1889.  In  the  event  of  either 
helligerent  violating  that  neutrality,  England  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  in  such  manner  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  insure 
its  observance.  But  beyond  what  she  might  deem  necessary  for  this 
special  purpose,  England  was  to  take  no  part  in  the  general  opera* 
tions  of  the  war.  The  Treaty  was  to  be  binding  for  a  year  after  the 
cessation  of  the  French  and  German  war,  after  which  the  signataries 
would  fall  back  on  the  engagements  of  1839. 

This  new  treaty  met,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  much  criticism 
in  the  country  and  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Osborne  giving  expression 
to  the  views  of  those  who  thought  it  a  childish  perpetration  of 
diplomatic  folly and  Lord  Cairns  finding  feult  with  it  from  a 
more  serious,  but  a  somewhat  prius  point  of  view.  He  argued 
that  it  would  be  impossible  fco  confine  our  operations  if  we  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  England,  one 
belligerent  might  artfully  procure  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality by  the  other.  Ana  it  was  also  urged  that  the  Treaty  was  a 
mere  superfluous  repetition  of  that  of  1839.  But  on  the  whole,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Treaty  satisfied  the  feeling  of  England,  and  in 
Belgium  it  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  the  Common  Council  of 
Brussels  voting  an  address  of  thanks  to  our  Queen,  and  presenting 
it  at  the  Briti^  Legation  amid  great  popular  excitement.  In  the 
last  important  debate  of  the  session,  Mr.  Gladstone  defended 
and  explained  the  provisions  of  the  new  Treaty.  He  protested, 
"with  all  his  heart  and  soul,^'  against  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Osborne  had  made,  that  if  Belgium  were  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power,  the  liberties  of  this  country  would  not  be  worth  twenty-four 
hours^  purchase,'^  and  declared  that  our  interest  in  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  no  more  or  less  than  that  of  every  great 
power  in  Europe.  "  We  stood  by  Belgium  on  no  selfish  grounds. 
By  the  regulation  of  its  internal  concerns,  amid  the  shocks  of 
revolution,  Belgium,  through  all  the  crises  of  the  age, 
has  set  to  Europe  an  example  of  a  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment gracefully  associated  with  the  widest  possible  extension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  Looking  at  a  country  such  as  that,  is  there 
any  man  who  hears  me  who  does  not  feel  that  if,  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  greedy  appetite  for  aggrandizement,  coming  whence  it  may, 
Belgium  were  absorbed,  the  day  that  witnessed  that  absorption 
would  hear  the  knell  of  public  right  and  public  law  in  Europe  ? 
....  Would  this  country,'^  he  added,  "  quietly  stand  by  and  wit- 
ness the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that  ever  stained  the  pages 
of  history,  and  thus  become  participators  in  the  sin  The  differ- 
ence between  this  treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  1839  he  explained  as 
being  that  "  we  should  have  had  to  act  under  the  Treaty  of  1839 
without  any  stipulated  assurance  of  being  supported  from  any  quarter 
whatever  against  any  combination,  -however  formidable ;  whereas 
by  the  treaty  now  formally  before  Parliament,  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  it,  we  secure  powerful  support  in  the  event  of  our 
having  to  act — a  support  with  respect  to  which  we  may  well  say 
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that  it  brings  the  object  in  view  within  the  sphere  of  the  practicable 
and  attainable^  instead  of  leaving  it  within  the  sphere  of  what 
might  have  been  desirable,  but  which  might  have  been  most  difficult, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  have  realized/^  In  conclusion  he 
said, We  are  in  full  communication  with  friendly  and  neutral 
Powers  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  neutrality,  and  upon  every 
side  the  very  best  dispositions  prevail.  There  is  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion to  abstain  from  all  officious  intermeddling  between  two  Powers 
who,  from  their  vast  means  and  resources,  are  perfectly  competent 
for  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  there  is  not  a  less  strong 
and  decided  desire  on  the  part  of  every  Power  to  take  every  step  at 
the  present  moment  that  can  contribute  to  restrict  and  circumscribe 
the  area  of  the  war,  and  to  be  ready,  without  having  lost  or  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  either  belligerent,  to  avail  itself  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  may  present  itself  to  contribute  towards  establish- 
ing a  peace  which  shall  be  honourable,  and  which  shall  present  the 
promise  of  being  permanent.'' 

On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  tone,  was  read  the  Queen's 
Speech,  proroguing  Parliament,  and  closing  the  session  of  this 
memorable  year. 

By  this  time  the  results  of  the  victories  of  Worth  and  Weissen- 
burg  began  to  make  themselves  clear,  and  the  tide  of  war  rolled  on 
into  the  heart  of  France,  carrying  with  it  all  immediate  fear  for 
Belgium ;  and  other  considerations  connected  with  the  war  took  the 
uppermost  place  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Our  personal  share 
in  the  momentous  events  which  we  watched  with  keen  interest  and 
varying  sympathies,  was  limited,  on  the  one  hand,  to  active  per- 
severance in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers 
and  peasantry  who  were  the  victims  of  the  war, — the  petils  who, 
as  usual,  ont  pdti  den  soUises  des  grands  " — in  every  possible  way. 
The  administration  of  English  charities  is  not  always  of  the  wisest, 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  immense  sum  which  was  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  directors  of  the  "Sick  and  Wounded"  and  other  Funds, 
which  were  set  on  foot  in  England,  was  not  always  too  judicious. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  without  grave  reprobation  of  the  abuse 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which  occurred  in  too 
many  instances.  Great  indeed  was  the  good  done  by  the  "  Red 
Cross  Knights,"  of  both  sexes,  who  fought  under  its  banners  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  hospital  and  ambulance  with  the 
truest  unselfishness,  to  be  too  often  only  misunderstood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  of  others,  men,  some  of  them,  of  no  mean 
station,  who  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  made  the  privileges  of  the 
Convention  a  cover  for  the  indulgence  of  a  worse  than  vulgar 
curiosity.  The  charitable  work  of  England,  however,  was  on  the 
whole  well,  as  it  was  most  ungrudgingly,  done,  and  when  the  cruel 
bitterness  of  the  time  shall  have  passed,  may  one  day  be  less  scan- 
tily recognized  and  more  generously  remembered.  During  the 
later  part  of  the  year  her  almsgiving  means  were  taxed  to  the 
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utmost  by  the  crowd  of  anfortunate  refugees  whom  the  siege  of 
Paris  threw  upon  her  shores^  and  for  whom  an  organized  committee 
of  ladies  worked  with  unflagging  energy  and  great  success.  Such 
was  the  active  participation  of  this  country  in  the  war ;  her  passive 
share  was  of  a  less  agreeable  nature ;  for  never  has  more  universal 
abuse  been  lavished  upon  a  neutral.  The  duties  of  neutrality  were 
observed  as  strictly  as  the  Ministry  had  promised  that  they  should 
be.  But  whatever  act  of  ours^  from  circumstances^  was  useful  to 
one  side  and  not  to  the  other^  was  the  subject  of  loudly  expressed 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Most  especially  the  export 
of  horses^  coals^  and^  above  all  of  arms^  to  France^  excited  the 
utmost  wrath  in  the  Grerman  mind^  and  resulted  in  a  corre* 
spondence  between  Count  Bemstorff  and  Lord  Granville^  in  which 
the  English  statesman  had  unmistakably  the  best  of  the  argument^ 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  making  Germany  more  angry  than 
before.  But  it  was  noteworthy  that  while  the  whole  of  that  country 
united  in  condemnation  of  England^  not  a  word  was  said  against 
the  conduct  of  America^  which^  in  the  matter  of  the  export  of 
arms^  was  of  necessity  precisely  similar.  It  was,  therefore^  not^ 
perhaps^  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  large  party  in  England  who 
attributed  to  Count  Bismarck  an  almost  superinhuman  grasp  of 
malevolent  foresight^  should  suspect  that  the  outcry  against  this 
country  was  the  result  of  determined  design.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  during  the  troublous  months  that  closed  the  year^  the 
German  Chancellor  carefully^  nay,  ostentatiously,  avoided  all  cause 
of  quarrel  with  England,  as  was  made  especially  evident  on  three 
occasions.  The  first  of  these  arose  in  connexion  with  an  event 
which  threw  this  country,  for  the  time,  into  the  greatest  excitement. 
At  the  end  of  October,  suddenly,  and  without  previous  warning,  the 
Russian  Minister,  Prince  Gortschakofi^,  addre^ed  a  despatch  to  the 
European  Powers,  stating  that  Russia  no  longer  recognized  the 
obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  feeling  had  long  been  growing,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  throughout  Europe,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  Russia  which  that  treaty  imposed, 
if,  indeed,  such  restrictions  upon  a  great  Power  were  not  in  them- 
selves originally  a  mistake.  But  the  high-handed  manner  in  which 
Russia  seized  tie  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  crippled  condition  of 
France,  not  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  treaty,  but  to  declare 
herself,  of  her  own  pleasure,  no  longer  bound  by  it,  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  tolerated ;  and  Prince  GortscbakoflTs  despatch  called 
forth  from  Lord  Granville  a  courteous,  but  firm  and  decided  reply, 
in  which  the  obligatory  character  of  treaties  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  assent  of  England  to  the  conditions  of  1856  being 
treated  as  null  and  void,  absolutely  refused.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  the  civilities  that  had  recently  passed  between  Bussia  and 
Prussia,  and  the  tone  of  the  latter  country  towards  England,  there 
seemed  ground  for  the  belief,  which  was  widely  entertained,  that 
Prince  Gortschakoff^s  note  was  a  direct  menace  to  England,  based 
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upon  a  previous  understanding  with  Count  Bismarck.  But  on  Mr. 
Odo  Russell  being  at  once  despatched  to  the  German  head -quarters 
at  Versailles  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Prussian  Gt)vemment  on 
the  question^  he  received  a  positive  assurance  that  they  had  given 
no  sanction  to  the  step ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  proposal  was  made 
by  Prussia  for  a  Conference  of  the  Powers,  to  be  held  in  London, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  which  was  accepted  both  by 
Russia  and  England,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  assemble 
''without  foregone  conclusions.''  Thus  the  cloud  from  the  East, 
which  had  for  the  moment  assumed  threatening  proportions,  for  the 
moment  passed  away  \  A  subsequent  alarm  about  Luxembourg, 
caused  by  the  declaration  of  Count  Bismarck,  that  the  people  of 
that  countiy  had  failed  in  preserving  their  neutrality,  which  was, 
in  many  quarters,  interpreted  as  portending  Prussian  annexation  in 
defiance  of  the  guarantee,  was  quieted  by  a  temperate  note  from  the 
German  Chancellor.  Lastly,  just  before  the  close  of  the  year,  an 
event  occurred  which  for  the  moment  caused  great  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  English.  Six  British  vessels  were  seized  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Duclair  in  the  course  of  their  military  operations,  and  sunk 
in  the  Seine,  their  crews  being,  it  was  said,  treated  with  great 
brutality.  Here  again,  however,  on  explanations  being  demanded. 
Count  Bismarck  showed  himself  ready  and  desirous  to  avoid  all 
cause  of  quarrel  with  England,  offering  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  occurrence,  and  the  fullest  compensation  to  the  parties  entitled 
to  claim  it.  Dangerous  signs  of  the  times,  however,  were  these 
with  which  the  year  closed.  Public  opinion  in  England,  which  on 
the  declaration  of  the  war  had  been  largely  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  had  unmistakably  changed  since  the  battle  of  Sedan. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  this  was  due  to  the  exasperating  language  con- 
sistently used  towards  us  in  Germany,  and  partly  to  sympathy  with 
a  losing  cause ;  but  mainly  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  popular 
disapproval  of  the  German  claims,  then  first  put  forward,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  authority,  for  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the 
pleas  in  favour  of  which  measure  were  believed  to  be  fallacious,  and  to 
be  advanced  only  to  cover  long-cherished  designs  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, or  the  gratification  of  a  national  revenge.  Meetings 
of  sympathy  with  the  French  cause,  and  loud  public  expres- 
sions of  that  sympathy,  were  prevalent  both  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  verdict 
still  steadily  approved  the  Government's  wise  and  resolute  policy  of 
neutrality.  But  a  strong  feeling  of  irritation,  caused  by  the  per- 
petual taunts  of  other  countries,  whose  cherished  desire  it  would 
almost  appear  to  be  to  drive  England  into  war — ^no  matter  how  or 
with  whom — was  growing  up  in  the  public  mind ;  the  Russian  note 
had  re-opened  the  threatening  "Eastern  question/'  and  every 
mail  from  America  brought  the  news  of  fresh  political  agitations 
against,  and  fresh  oratoricjEd  attacks  upon,  the  well-abused  mother- 
country.  The  "  Alabama  claims  "  were  kept  sedulously  unsettled, 
^  A  fuller  aooonnt  of  this  matter  will  appear  in  tbe  Animal  Register  for  1871. 
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and  the  Fisheries  Qaestion  had  been  superadded  to  make  bad  worse. 
The  violent  speeches  of  American  politicians^  we  were  told,  were 
merely  bunkum,''  traps  to  catch  the  Irish  vote.  But  Englishmen 
were  at  all  events  excusable,  if  thej  were  inclined  to  take 
America's  friendship  at  her  own  valuation.  As  we  looked  on  all 
that  was  passing  around  us,  it  was  felt  that  readiness  and  earnest- 
ness alone  might  save  the  country  from  being  plunged,  within  a 
short  time,  into  all  the  half-forgotten  horrors  which  the  most  ter- 
rible of  European  wars  had  in  one  moment  revived.  And  thus 
closed  upon  us  the  year  which  had  been  welcomed,  by  others  as  well 
as  dreamings  diplomatists  and  fond  philosophers,  with  jubilant 
anticipations  of  the  coming  Millennium.  Let  the  record  of  one 
pleasant  domestic  incident  vary  and  close  this  dark  chapter  of  history. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  her  Majesty  in  Council  gave  her  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome ; 
and  thus,  amid  general  expressions  of  sympathy  and  approval,  was 
another  old  landmark  of  exclusivenem  abolished,  and  an  ungracious 
role  gracefully  broken.  The  known  character  of  both  the  parties  to 
this  fortunate  contract  was  a  hopeful  guarantee  for  the  results  of 
the  experiment;  and  the  sanction  of  tiie  Queen  (which,  in  the 
traditions  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  and  had  lived  so  long, 
it  was  felt  must  have  cost  her  much  to  give)  supplied  fresh  fuel  to 
the  old  fire  of  loyalty,  so  tenacious  of  life  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  at  a  time  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
around  us,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  free  frx)m  rust  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  old  Faith  and  the  old  Name. 


Affiurs  in  India — Belation  of  England  with  her  Colonial  Empire — The  Goyemment 
Policy — ^Effects  of  the  Maori  Insorreotion  of  1868-9 — Loan  guaranteed  to  New 
Zealand — ^Letter  of  the  New  Zealand  Commissioners — Proceedings  of  Colonists  in 
London  in  opposition  to  the  Gk>yemment  Policy — Proposal  for  a  Conference  of 
Colonial  Bepresentatires — Lord  Granville's  Despatch  upon  the  snbjeotT— Answers 
firom  the  rarions  colonies — Despatch  from  the  Council  of  Queensland — Proceed- 
ings in  Victoria — Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords — Speeches  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Lord  Granville — Fenian  raid  in  Canada — Promptitude  of  the  American  Go- 
vernment— The  Bebellion  at  the  Bed  Biver — Emigration  during  1869 — Extract 
from  a  Beport  on  the  demand  for  Emigrants. 

During'  the  year  1870  the  afiairs  of  our  great  Indian  Empire, 
however  important,  presented  no  topic  of  immediate  interest  such 
as  to  require  observation  in  a  summary  so  compendious  as  ours.  The 
visit  of  a  Royal  Prince  to  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  dominions ;  the 
festivities  which  attended  the  visits  of  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  to 
different  outlying  regions  of  the  viceroyalty  submitted  to  his  con- 
trol;  some  threatenings  of  frontier  trouble  towards  the  North 
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West ;  and  the  occurrence,  unhappily,  of  one  of  those  local  famines 
which  still  strive  to  remind  us  how  little  our  civilization  has  as  yet 
effected  towards  obviating  or  remedying  these  terrible  visitations 
(this  time,  however,  beyond  the  frontier  of  British  India,  in  the  in- 
dependent states  of  the  North  West)  :  these  occurrences  can  alone 
be  chronicled  on  the  present  occasion.  But  with  regard  to  our 
Colonial  Empire  in  general,  the  year  1869  had  witnessed  a  certain 
amount  of  excitement,  not  so  much  in  the  colonies  themselves  as 
among  colonial  politicians  at  home,  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
durability  of  the  tie  which  connects  the  mother  country  with  these 
dependencies.  In  a  long  series  of  years  that  tie  had  been  becoming 
in  certain  respects  less  stringent.  Our  greater  colonies  had  received 
representative  institutions.  From  representative  institutions  the 
next  step  was  to  the  establishment  of  what  was  termed  respon* 
sible''  government;  a  government  modelled  on  that  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  in  which  the  Governor,  representing  the  Crown,  exer- 
cised no  direct  political  influence  unless,  indeed,  in  matters  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  empire  in  general ;  and  all  patronage  and  domestic 
authority  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  removable  by  the 
popular  vote.  And,  finally,  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  one 
chamber  by  the  Crown  was  in  some  provinces  restricted,  in  others 
abolished.  Under  these  circumstances,  British  statesmen  weregradually 
led  to  theconviction  that  the  maintenance  at  British  expense  of  troops 
in  the  colonies  was,  with  certain  exceptions,  not  to  be  justly  im- 
posed on  the  British  tax-payer,  and  injurious  at  the  same  time  to  the 
defensive  energies  of  the  colonists.  ITiis  course  of  policy,  however, 
had  been  only  gradually  developed.  The  serious  injury,  and  much 
more  extensive  alarm,  occasioned  in  New  Zealand  by  the  Maori  in- 
surrection of  1868-1869  brought  the  subject  more  prominently 
into  notice.  For  the  Government  at  home,  steadily  resisting  the 
importunity  of  the  colonists,  the  strong  representations  of  its  own 
officers  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  party  at  home, 
carried  out  its  predetermined  policy,  and  the  last  regiment  was 
removed  from  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  itself  was  concerned,  this  much  apprehended 
event  led  to  no  special  results.  The  Maori  insurrection  subsided. 
New  Zealand  sent  commissioners  to  London,  to  treat  of  her  affairs. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  reversal  of  our  military  policy ; 
but  they  obtained,  instead,  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000/., 
which  they  acknowledged  in  the  following  letter  (19th  May, 
1870):— 

Permit  us  to  thank  your  Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  colony  for 
the  concession  her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  pleased  to 
make.  A  long  series  of  discussions,  arising  out  of  a  war  in  which 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  had  been  jointly  concerned 
for  ten  years,  had  unhappily  caused  misunderstanding  between 
them,  and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  settlers.  The 
General  Assembly  believed  this  would  be  set  right  by  personal 
communication  in  a  kindly  and  couciliatoiy  spirit;  and  they  desired 
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nothing  so  much  as  that  all  grounds  of  complaint  on  both  sides ' 
should  be  forgotten ;  and  the  relations  between  the  two  Coverri- 
ments  secured  on  the  footing  of  the  most  hearty  friendship  and 
co-operation.  If  we  have  not  been  able  to  induce  your  Lordihii;^ 
to  regard  in  the  same  light  as  the  Assembly  did  the  questi^ojP 
military  assistance,  still  the  chief  object  of  our  mission  has  ifeei^ 
gained.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  money  that  has  been  arrang^^ 
a  lasting  tie  has  been  made  between  the  two  Governments  by  their 
engaging  together  in  objects  in  which  the  nation  has  a  common 
interest  with  her  dependency ;  in  the  peopling  of  a  new  country 
which  is  one  of  her  great  offshoots;  in  the  opening  up  of  that 
country  by  roads ;  in  the  reward,  by  steady  and  permanent  em- 
ployment, of  those  native  allies  who  have  so  faithfiiUy  served  the 
Crown ;  above  all,  in  the  weaning  of  the  turbulent  and  disaffected 
tribes  from  warlike  habits  to  peaceful  industry.  The  pursuit  of 
these  objects  during  many  years  to  come,  though  this  can  in  prac- 
tice only  be  done  by  the  colony,  will  afford  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  Imperial  authority ;  and  if  the  result  shall 
be,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  bring  prosperity  to  both  islands,  there 
will  be  quite  as  much  pleasure  to  us  as  to  you,  in  remembering  that 
you  helped  us  in  the  means  which  will  have  brought  it.  It  is  this 
common  interest  and  object,  and  not  only  the  saving  of  the  annual 
interest  upon  the  loan,  which  will  make  the  present  arrangement 
received  with  satisfaction  throughout  New  Zealand." 

But  as  regards  the  general  question  thus  raised  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  considerable  excitement  was  pro- 
duced in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  those  classes  which  take 
interest  in  the  street  by  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, purporting  to  represent  colonial  feeling,  who  complained  that 
the  tendency  of  recent  changes,  and  in  particular  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  respect  of  those  changes  by  the  Colonial  OflSce  under 
Lord  Granville^s  administration,  tended  to  loosen  yet  farther  the 
tie,  already  so  slight,  which  connected  the  various  portions  of  the 
great  British  dominion. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  in  London  addressed  (in  August, 
1869)  a  circular  letter  to  the  governments  of  the  colonies,  having 
responsible  Government,  suggesting  to  them  the  expediency  of 
their  sending  delegates  to  a  conference  of  colonial  representatives 
to  be  held  in  London.'^  "As,''  they  said,  "the  Imperial  Par- 
liament will  meet  probably  in  February  next,  it  is  thought  that 
the  proposed  conference  may  conveniently  be  held  about  the  same 
time."  Lord  Granville,  in  addressing  the  same  governments  on 
the  subject  of  this  circular,  as  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies,  remarked 
on  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Independently  of  the  consideration  that  the  project  assumes  at 
its  outset  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  in  itself  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  to  cover  by  one  arrangement  all 
the  principal  colonies  enjoying  Representative  Governments  appears 
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to  me  injudicious.  The  questions  which  most  seriously  affect  in- 
dividua]  colonies  in  relation  to  the  mother  country,  have  often  in 
their  nature  and  treatment  little  connexion  with  those  which  arise 
in  others ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  mode 
of  transacting  business  between  the  British  and  Colonial  Grovem- 
ments,  which,  under  their  generally  cordial  relations,  obstructs 
negotiation,  or  calls  for  any  practical  improvement  in  their  means 
of  communication. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists  are  likely  to  be  more  faithfiiUy  and  effectually  brought 
before  the  Home  Government  by  the  Local  Ministers,  who  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  Communities  which  they  represent, 
and  through  the  Governor,  who  is  responsible  to  her  Majesty  for 
furnishing  all  -requisite  information,  than  by  a  body  of  gentlemen 
resident  in  London,  acting  in  pursuance  of  their  own  views  or  of 
mere  written  instructions,  under  influences  not  always  identical 
with  those  which  are  paramount  in  the  colony,  and  without  the 
guarantee  which  their  recommendations  may  derive  from  having 
passed  through  the  Governor's  hands. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  these  objections  to  a  standing 
representation  of  the  Colonial  Empire  in  London  have  no  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  several  or  collective  agencies  on  the  system 
now  in  force,  which,  I  believe,  completely  answers  its  purpose." 

In  the  course  of  the  early  part  of  this  year,  answers  were  received 
to  Lord  Granville's  despatch  from  all  the  important  colonies,  which, 
though  in  varying  language,  uniformly  discouraged  the  suggestion 
put  forward  by  the  movers  of  the  scheme  in  London,  and  disclosed  no 
readiness  to  join  in  a  conference  of  colonial  representatives.  Most 
of  these  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  by  local  governments  responsible  to  their  own  people, 
under  the  general  link  of  Imperial  authority,  and  expressed  no 
desire  for  closer  connexion.  The  following  from  Queensland  (though 
one  of  the  last  established  colonies)  may  be  subjoined  as  going  a 
little  more  into  detail  than  others : — 

1.  The  Council  observe  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  for 
some  years  past  been  caused  by  the  mischievous  interference  of  those 
self-constituted  Colonial  Societies  and  other  pretended  represen- 
tatives of  the  Colonies  in  England,  and  trust  that  in  future  no 
statement  made  at  Downing  Street,  by  persons  not  formally  and 
ofiScially  accredited  by  the  Government  of  the  colony,  may  be 
permitted  to  influence  her  Majesty's  Advisers. 

''8.  That  this  Government  sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  present  mode 
of  communication  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest  with  her  M^esty's 
Government.  That  no  desire  has  ever  been  shown  by  the  colonists 
of  Queensland  to  withdraw  from  the  British  Empire.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  always  manifested  the  most  sincere  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  mother  country ;  but  they  observe  with  regret 
that  their  countrymen  at  home  display,  through  the  press  and  in 
Parliament,  a  desire  to  thrust  the  colonies  out  of  the  empire. 
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Thatwheneveraserions  intention  shall  be  shown  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  break  the  Imperial  tie,  the  colonists  will  claim  their 
right  to  be  heard  against  a  deprivation  of  their  position  and  rights 
as  Englishmen  without  their  consent. 

7.  That  the  colonies  will  doabtless,  some  day  solicit  from  the 
British  Grovemment  a  solution  of  the  claims  of  6reat  Britain,  in 
respect  of  what  are  termed  Imperial  interests,  what  she  claims  in 
respect  of  them  in  time  of  war,  and  to  what  extent  she  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  her  right  of  interference  with  the  trade  and  com« 
merce,  and  with  the  commercial  or  domestic  legislation  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  separation  of  portions  of  their  territories — also 
whether  Great  Britain  will  recognize  any  Imperial  duties  towards 
the^  Colonies  in  peace  or  war,  and  define  what  they  are,  and  by  what 
means  she  will  perform  them,  and  more  particularly  whether  she 
will  make  them  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  a  complete,  or  limited, 
alliance  and  support,  in  the  event  of  war  with  dther  countries, 
and  thus  afford  us  a  guide  to  our  Colonial  duties  towards  her. 

8.  That  the  colony  of  Queensland  has  hitherto  had  no  grave 
cause  of  complaint.'^ 

In  the  great  colony  of  Victoria  the  impulse  thus  given  produced, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  produced  it,  a  movement 
towards  loosening  instead  of  tightening  therelations  between  mother 
country  and  colony,  which,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  the 
introduction  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  certain  signi- 
ficant resolutions : — 

1.  That  the  care  of  the  political  rights  and  interests  of  a  free 
people  can  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  a  body  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  that  people;  and  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
declines  to  sanction  or  to  recognize  the  proceedings  (so  far  as  the 
same  may  relate  to  Victoria)  of  the  Conference  proposed  to  be  held 
in  London,  at  the  instance  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
body  of  absentee  colonists. 

2.  That  the  people  of  Victoria,  possessing  by  law  the  right  of 
self-government,  desire  that  this  colony  shodd  remain  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  this  House  acknowledges,  on 
behalf  of  its  constituents,  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  shores  of  Victoria,  against  foreign  invasion,  by  means  fur- 
nished at  the  sole  cost,  and  retained  within  the  exclusive  control,  of 
the  people  of  Victoria. 

"  3.  That  this  House  protests  against  any  interference,  by  legisla- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Victoria, 
except  at  the  mstance,  or  with  the  express  consent,  of  the  people  of 


4.  That  the  official  communication  of  advice,  suggestions,  or 
instructions,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  her 
Majesty^s  Representative  in  Victoria,  on  any  subject  whatsoever 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  local  government,  except 
the  giving  or  withholding  of  the  Royal  Assent  to  or  the  reservation 
of  Bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  is  a 
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practice  not  sanctioned  by  law,  derogatory  to  the  independence  of 
the  Queen's  Representative,  and  a  violation  both  of  the  principles 
of  the  system  of  responsible  government  and  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  colony. 

"  5.  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  will  support  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  Yictona  in  any  measures  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  securing  tne  recognition  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
her  Majesty  and  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly  '  to  make  laws  in  and  for  Victoria  in  all  cases  what- 
soever/ and  putting  an  early  and  final  stop  to  the  unlawful  inter- 
ference of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  this 
colony.^' 

Discussion,  of  course,  ensued,  but  no  definitive  action  was  taken 
on  these  resolutions. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  these  communications,  on  the  14th 
February,  Lord  Carnarvon  brought  the  general  subject  of  our 
colonial  relations,  under  present  circumstances,  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  occasion  of  the  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech.  He 
argued  that  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  sub- 
stantial instance  in  which  the  Home  Grovemment  had  of  late  years 
overstepped  the  self-imposed  limit  which  prevented  us  from  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  colonies,  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  the  existence  of  dissatisfaction  on  their  part ;  and  that  the 
existence  of  this  dissatisfaction  indicated  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  strengthen  the  tie  of  connexion  which  as  jret  subsisted  between 
us.  Not  a  little  of  this  diissatisfaction  he  attributed  to  the  uncordial 
and  unsympathizing  tone  -  of  the  despatches  of  Lord  Granville,  as 
adding  unnecessary  annoyance  to  that  occasioned  by  his  colonial 
policy.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  it  was  possible  that  an  Englishman 
and  a  colonist,  when  they  passed  to  their  respective  countries,  should 
feel  that  they  were  members  of  the  same  great  empire,  that  they 
should  know  no  difference  whatever  except  in  sky  and  climate,  and 
that  in  all  other  respects  the  Englishman  should  feel  himself  a 
citizen  in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  should  feel  himself  no  stranger 
in  England.  It  is  impossible  not  sometimes  to  indulge  in  \hQ 
belief — ^though  circumstances  at  this  moment  are  adverse — ^that 
such  a  great  confederation  might  even  yet  be  achieved — a  con- 
federation of  which  England  might  be  the  centre,  and  of  which  all 
the  members  would  be  bound  to  her  by  a  tie  which  might  go  on 
for  uncounted  generations.  Canada,  it  is  true,  entails  on  us  political 
responsibilities ;  but  I  believe  that  that  great  dominion  which  Par- 
liament three  years  ago  built  up  was  created  in  the  interest  of 
Canada,  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  that 
great  continent  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  New  Zealand  also 
entails  political  difficulties  on  us;  but  a  Minister  must  look  beyond 
the  present  generation,  and  who  can  doubt  that  New  Zealand,  with 
her  climate  and  her  resources,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  future 
Englands  of  the  southern  sea  ?  Australia  I  will  not  say  entails  any 
difficulty  upon  you,  for  it  does  not  cost  you  a  farthing;  but 
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Australia  is  interwoven  with  our  Eastern  trade^  and  if  you  would 
preserve  that  trade  and  retain  the  ^eat  commercial  monopoly  which 
you  have  now  created  for  yourselves,  is  it  not  wise — is  it  not  a 
matter  of  common  prudence — to  remain  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  Australia  ?  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  if  the  colonies 
go  trade  will  remain  exactly  the  same ;  but  depend  upon  it  trade 
flows  greatly  in  the  channels  of  political  influence,  and  if  you  break 
ofi*  or  impair  your  political  connexion  with  Australia,  your  com- 
merce with  it  will  inevitably  suSer.  Or  is  it  fear  of  responsibilities 
that  is  governing  your  present  policy  ?  Is  it  fear  in  North  America 
of  the  political  liabilities  to  which  you  would  be  exposed  ?  Is  it 
some  misgiving  of  yourselves  and  your  own  future  conduct,  if  you 
come  into  disagreeable  relations  with  the  United  States?  If  I 
thought  that,  I  should  say  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  this  country  had 
sunk  very  low  indeed.  I  say,  then,  if  it  is  not  fear  of  such  respon- 
sibilities which  is  determinfng  our  course,  is  it — ^and  that  is  the 
last  supposition  I  can  make — merely  a  question  of  expense?  Is 
our  object  in  the  course  we  are  adopting  to  make  some  miserable 
reduction  financially;  and  is  it  for  that  purpose  that  we  are 
jeopardizing  our  connexion  with  the  whole  of  our  British  North 
American  colonies?  Now  the  civil  charges  of  the  whole  of  our 
colonies  are  so  trifling — so  insignificant,  so  absolutely  trumpery — 
that  they  are  not  worth  a  moment^s  consideration.  The  military 
charges  are  the  only  real  burden  that  can  be  said  to  weigh  upon  us." 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Canada,  on 
which  Lord  Carnarvon  had  dwelt  as  the  most  dangerous  feature  in 
the  policy  of  Government,  he  said  that  the  men  of  Canada 
can  say  with  perfect  truth — "  We  have  created  a  militia  force  of 
40,000  men,  available  almost  at  a  day's  notice ;  and  we  can  bring 
more  than  500,000  men  into  the  field,  in  case  real  need  for  their 
services  should  arise.''  My  Lords,  I  believe  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  accept  the  measure  we  have  adopted  in  exactly 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended.  I  believe  they  will  understand 
that  it  is  not  a  measure  exclusively  directed  against  the  Dominion, 
but  that  it  is  based  on  principles  which  we  think  ought  to  be 
applicable  to  all  our  self-governing  dependencies ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  accept  the  assurance  which  has  been  so  often  given,  that  this 
arrangement  is  one  intended  solely  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  alter  or  diminish  the  mutual  obligations 
which  exist  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
war."  On  this  head  his  lordship  argued  that  to  remove  troops  from 
the  colonies,  especially  the  North  American,  which  were  the  most 
open  to  political  contingencies,  was  a  mere  idle  pretence  of  economy, 
unless  the  Government  were  prepared  to  remove  the  troops  so 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  rolls  of  the  army.  If,"  he  said  in 
conclusion,  "  the  object  of  our  whole  national  life  is  to  become  the 
mere  workshop  of  the  world,  to  give  no  hostages  to  Fortune,  to  run 
no  risks,  to  incur  no  liabilities,  but  merely  to  accumulate  money, 
well ;  but  no  nation,  more  than  any  individual,  can  afford  to  live  a 
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selfish  life,  wrapping  itself  up  in  its  own  miserable  interests.  If  it 
does,  it  will  inevitably  come  to  disaster  abroad  and  discredit  at 
home — ^it  will  lose  alike  the  respect  of  others  and  its  own.  If  there 
is  any  lesson  which  we  should  draw  from  the  loss  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  parting  from  those  colonies  in  iU-will 
and  irritation.  We  parted  with  those  great  colonies  because  we 
attempted  to  coerce  them ;  and  if  we  now  part  with  our  present 
colonies,  it  will  be  because  we  expel  them  from  our  dominion.  The 
circumstances  are  different,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same ;  and 
that  result  must  be  the  bitter  alienation  and  undying  enmity  of 
these  great  countries.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  with  dismay  the 
course  which  is  now  being  taken — ^a  course  at  once  cheeseparing  in 
point  of  economy  and  spendthrift  in  point  of  national  character.  I 
will  be  no  party  to  it,  and  I  beg  to  enter  my  humble  and  earnest 
protest  against  a  course  which  I  conceive  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
honour  and  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.'' 

Lord  Granville,  in  reply,  vindicated  the  tone  of  his  despatches. 
"  I  have  looked,"  he  said,  "  once  more  through  these  despatches, 
and  I  do  not  find  an  uncivil  phrase  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  if 
logic  is  to  be  used  at  all,  a  little  rigour  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad 
thing.  But,  as  last  year,  the  noble  Earl  said  that  there  was  nothing 
the  colonies  more  disliked  than  the  appearance  of  indifference,  I 
conclude  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  public  as  in  private  life  is, 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  any  person,  to  give  a»true  repl^.  The 
noble  Earl  suggested  the  drawing  of  a  despatch  to  define  m  black 
and  white  the  exact  relations  of  the  mother  country  to  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  great  doubts 
whether  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  the  effect  rather  of  dis- 
solving than  of  cementing  the  union.  Would  it  not  at  once  excite 
the  greatest  possible  jealousy  among  the  colonies,  and  give  rise  to 
the  greatest  suspicion  that  we  intended  to  take  back  from  the 
colonies  some  portion  of  that  perfect  freedom  which  has  been 
granted  to  them  ?  I  do  not  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that  the 
great  bond  between  the  colonies  and  this  country  is  the  military 
protection  afforded  to  the  former ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together  are  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  goodwill  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  a  reciprocity  of  mutual 
advantages.  When  this  state  of  things  shall  cease  to  exist,  the 
idea  of  compelling  by  force  any  great  and  self-governing  colony  to 
remain  connected  with  this  country  is  an  idea  which  no  statesman 
would  entertain ;  though  no  statesman  should  take  too  seriously 
any  lightly  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  a  colony  for  separation 
from  ^is  country.'' 

The  general  policy  of  Grovemment  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  colonies  was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  interfered 
with  in  the  case  of  Canada  by  two  events  ^'  of  no  great  importance 
in  themselves,  which  rendered  necessary  their  employment  to  a 
trifling  extent." 

The  first  of  these  was  a  reiterated  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace 
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of  that  countiy  by  that  class  of  restless  adFentarers  who  congre- 
gate in  some  of  l£e  great  cities  of  the  Americui  Union^  and^  under 
Uie  name  of  Fenians^  subsist  by  contributions  from  the  Insh  im- 
migrants who  cany  to  that  country  their  ancient  hostility  to  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  May  a  number 
of  these  people  collected  in  arms  under  a  so-styled  General  O'Neill, 
at  two  points  on  the  frontier  between  Canada  and  New  York  and 
Vermont  States  respectively.  The  first  party,  about  2000  strong, 
under  (yNeill  in  person,  crossed  from  Vermont  on  the  25th.  The 
United  States  Government,  tiiough  charged  bv  Canada  and  her 
friends  with  supineness  in  allowing  these  armed  bodies  to  assemble, 
acted  with  singular  promptitude  when  the  alarm  respecting  their 
movements  was  given.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  intended  invasion 
was  reported  at  Washington.  On  the  26th,  the  President  summoned 
hisCabinet,  and  framed  a  proclamation.  On  the  25th,  General  Meade 
left  Philadelphia  for  the  frontier,  but  the  necessary  work  was  already 
done  ere  he  reached  it.  The  Fenians  had  been  repulsed  at  Williams- 
town  by  a  detachment  of  the  69th  R^ment  and  some  Canadian 
Volunteers,  tmder  General  Lindsay.  "The  Fenians,'^  says  a  report 
of  the  time,  were  ninety  minutes  on  Canadian  soil.''  One  man 
sunong  them  was  killed.  As  soon  as  O'Neill  recrossed  the  frontier, 
he  found  the  United  States  Marshal,  Foster,  in  waiting,  who  arrested 
him,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  carriage. 
On  the  27  th,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  near  Malone  by  the  other 
band  of  Fenians,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  same  ease,  and  in 
this  case  also  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  Fenian  leaders  were 
tried  before  the  United  States'  Court,  and  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment,  afterwards  remitted. 

The  other  cause  of  trouble  which  induced  the  employment  of  a 
few  British  troops  this  year  in  Canada  arose  out  of  the  singular 
event  styled  the  Rebellion  at  the  Red  River.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  under  their  Charter  from  Charles  the  Second  and  other 
authorities,  had  enjoyed  powers  of  proprietorship  and  exclusive 
trade  in  the  vast  region  north  of  the  American  boundary-line,  49^ 
north,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Early  in  this  century  the  great 
projector.  Lord  Selkirk,  had  established  in  the  extreme  south  of  this 
region,  and  close  to  the  American  line,  a  colony  of  mixed  French 
Canadians,  chiefly  half-bred,  and  English  and  Scotch  descendants  of 
servants  of  the  Company,  in  a  strip  of  fertile  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  flowing  from  what  is  now  the  American  State  of  Minne- 
sotah  into  Lake  Winnepeg.  These  people,  though  established  under  a 
very  rigorous  winter  climate,  increased  to  the  number  of  some  eight 
or  ten  thousand,  living  on  the  rich  agricultural  produce  of  their  short 
summer,  and  on  trade  with  the  surrounding  Indians.  They  in- 
habited, perhaps,  the  most  secluded  spot  ever  reached  by  European 
colonists,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  North  American  continent, 
equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  east  and  west,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  north 
and  south.    The  Company  sent  them  supplies  by  way  of  a  long 
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land  journey  from  Hudson's  Bay,  itself  inaccessible  from  ice  except 
for  three  months  in  the  year.  The  nearest  American  railway  station 
is  distant  from  them  about  six  hxmdred  miles ;  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  Canada,  about  four  hundred ;  all  between  them 
and  these  points  wilderness  of  prairie  and  df  forest.  This  insulated 
community  had  been  ruled  after  a  fashion  by  the  Company  under  a 
"  Governor  of  Assiniboia and  a  Recorder.  But  they  had  always 
been  troublesome  subjects.  In  1869  the  Company  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  arrangement  for  parting  with  all  their  general  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  Ruperfs  Land  (that  is,  their  dominion  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  to  Canada  for  300,000^.  This  cession  of  course 
included  the  '^Red  River.''  But  its  inhabitants  had  not  been 
consulted,  or  at  least  not  to  their  satisfaction.  They  were 
themselves  divided  into  two  fiercely  antagonistic  parties,  the 
Canadians,  almost  all  half-breeds,  speaking  French,  and  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  religion,  and  a  minority,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  English  and  Scotch.  The  former  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  proposed  transfer.  They  refused  to  admit  into  the 
district  Mr.  Macdougal,  who  was  sent  by  Canada  as  Governor, 
as  the  discontented  alleged,  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  politician  who 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  Minister  of  Public  Works.  A  leading 
agitator,  Louis  Riel,  was  proclaimed  (in  February)  "  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  North  West."  He  is  described  as  a  young  man 
of  pure  French  Canadian  descent  who,  although  he  had  not  a  drop 
of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  had  a  large  number  of  half-breed  rela- 
tions and  connexions,  and  in  order  to  identify  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  people,  he  invariably  spoke  of  himself  as  a  half-breed. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  moral  determination,  although 
all  who  know  him  say  that  he  is  wanting  in  physical  courage. 
His  command  of  language  is  great,  and  his  power  over  his  audience 
immense."  He  and  his  followers  opposed  and  iU-treated  the  remain- 
ing servants  of  the  Company,  seized  its  property,  and  completed 
their  career  of  violence  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  a  loyal  Canadian 
"  Orangeman  and  Volunteer  "  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Scott.  This 
atrocity  roused  popular  feeling  in  Canada  far  more  strongly  than  the 
political  acts  of  Riel  and  his  followers.  These  had  despatched 
two  delegates.  Father  Richot  and  Alfred  Scott,  to  Ottawa,  in  order 
to  negotiate  with  the  delegates  there.  These  gentlemen  were  appre- 
hended there  (in  April)  as  accessories  to  the  murder  of  Hugh  Scott, 
the  Canadian  Government  having  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  Red  River  by  the  Company's  ces- 
sion. They  were,  however,  discharged,  no  evidence  being  preferred. 
But  their  mission,  the  murder  of  Scott  being  as  yet  unavenged, 
came  to  nothing. 

The  Canadian  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  force 
must  be  employed,  and  the  British  troops  in  Canada  had  to  frinush 
a  contingent.  One  battalion  of  infantry,  two  of  Canadian  Militia, 
and  a  small  party  of  artillery  and  engineers,  were  selected  for  the 
purpose,  under  command  of  Colonel  Wolseley.    The  expedition 
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which  followed,  thon^h  not  exciting  the  same  puhlic  interest,  very 
much  resembled  in  its  general  character  that  against  Theodore, 
King  of  Abyssinia,  in  1868,  and  illustrated  in  like  manner  the 
power  of  endurance,  resource,  and  discipline  of  trained  men 
employed  in  a  very  trying  service.  Between  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Bed  River,  about  five  hundred  miles  were  to  be 
passed  of  country  without  a  road  (one  had  been  projected  by 
Canada,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  only  was  even  marked  out)  of  a 
region  composed  of  thick  forest,  swamp,  bush-covered  rocks,  and 
small  lakes  of  intricate  navigation.  The  route  is  described  by  a 
member  of  the  expedition  as  ^'forty-eight  miles  by  road  through 
the  forest  to  Shenandowan  Lake,  and  from  thence  about  three 
hundred  and  ten  miles  by  rivers  and  lakes,  with  about  seventeen 
portages  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Some  of  these  portages  were 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
the  boats,  stores,  &c.,  required  for  the  expedition  had  to  be  carried 
by  the  soldiers  over  these  breaks  in  the  navigation,  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  physical  labour  which  such  an  operation  would 
entail.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry  was  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  by  land,  but  there  was  only  a  road 
made  for  about  sixty  miles  of  that  distance,  the  unmade  portion 
being  laid  out  over  most  difficult  swamps  and  ultimately  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  this  last  portion  by  a  circuitous 
movement  down  the  Winnepeg  river. 

The  expedition  reached  Fort  Garry,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  and  now  of  Riel  and  his  rebel  followers, 
on  the  23rd  of  August.  They  were  welcomed  enthusiastically  by 
the  loyal  party,  and  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  disaffected. 
Riel  had  disappeared :  the  latest  accounts  represent  him  as  having 
taken  refuge,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  plunder  which  he  had 
collected,  in  the  neighbouring  American  territory.  The  British 
force  did  not  experience  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  thanks  in  great 
measure  to  the  foresight  and  sagacity  with  which  the  whole  enter- 
prise was  conducted.  "  It  had  to  advance/'  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  from  its  point  of  disembarkation  on  Lake  Superior  for  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  through  a  wilderness  of  water,  rocks,  and  forests, 
where  no  supplies  were  to  be  had,  and  where  every  pound  weight  of 
provisions  and  stores  had  to  be  transported  for  miles  on  the  backs 

of  soldiers  The  total  expense  was  under  100,000/.,  of  which 

one  quarter  only  was  to  be  paid  by  England.  There  was  no  reck- 
less waste  either  in  material  or  money.  .  .  ,  .  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  such  distance  has  ever  been  traversed  by  an  efficient 
brigade,  numbering  about  1400  souls,  in  any  of  our  numerous 
little  wars,  at  such  a  trifling  cost.''  Order  was  re-established,  and 
the  ''province  of  Manitobah"  added  to  Canada. 

The  amount  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  any 
given  year  affords  a  very  important  criterion  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  country.  It  is  annually  published  by  the  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners ;  but  as  Uie  details  respecting  one  year  are  not 
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presented  to  the  public  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  next,  the 
returns  for  1869  come  properly  within  the  contents  of  the  Annual 
Rbgistbr  for  1870. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars  to  be  collected 
fix)m  it : — 

"  In  the  emigration  of  last  year/'  say  the  Commissioners,  "  the 
most  noticeable  fact  is  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  English 
and  Scotch  emigrants.  For  the  first  time  since  we  have  any  trust- 
worthy returns,  the  number  of  English  emigrants  exceeded  the 
Irish.  With  the  exception  of  1854  the  number  was  the  largest 
that  ever  left  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  single  year. 

"  The  emigration  of  1869  was  thus  distributed : — 

To  the  United  States    .       .  .  203,001 

„  British  North  America     .  .  33,891 

,,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  14,901 

„  all  other  places        .       .  .  6,234 

258,026 

"  Of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States, — 

The  English         formed    31-06  per  cent. 
The  Irish  „        3276  „ 

Foreigners  „        26-29  „ 

Scotch  „         8-48  „ 

Not  distinguished     „         2*42  ,, 
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"  The  Irish  emigration  in  1869,  though  absolutely  larger  than  in 

1868,  bore  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  British  emigration  than  in 
that  year.  In  1868  it  formed  47  per  cent,  of  the  British  emigration, 
but  iu  1869  it  formed  only  39^  per  cent.  .  It  was  also  less  than  the 
Irish  emigration  in  any  of  the  five  years  between  1863  and  1867 
inclusive  Probably  the  vague  expectations  entertained  by  the 
small  farmers  and  their  families  (who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
emigration)  as  to  the  effect  on  their  position  of  the  forthcoming 
Land  Bill  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result. 

Of  the  whole  number  who  emigrated  to  North  America  in 

1869,  amounting  to  236,892,  no  less  than  225,685,  or  95*27  per 
cent,  went  in  stumers,  and  only  11,207,  or  4*73  percent,  in  sailmg 
vessels.  The  resort  to  steamers  in  the  emigration  to  America  has 
been  uninterruptedly  progressive.  In  1863  it  amounted  to  only 
45*85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  1867  it  had  increased  to 
92-86  per  cent.,  in  1868  to  9316  per  cent.,  and  last  year  to  95  27 
per  cent.'^ 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  on  the  present  demand  for 
emigrants  in  some  of  our  most  important  colonies,  made  by  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  August  this  year,  will  throw  additional  light  on  a  subject 
of  the  highest  interest  to  a  large  class  of  our  population. 
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"  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  says  there  is  no  steady 
demand  for  European  labour  in  the  colony ;  that  the  farmers  prefer 
native  labour;  and  that  some  years  ago  very  great  inconvenience 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  labourers  who  had  been  intro- 
duced for  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  other  works^  and  who 
were  left  in  a  state  of  destitution.  There  is  clearly  no  opening  for 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Cape. 

"  The  Governor  of  Queensland  says  that  for  some  years  past  the 
immigration  into  that  colony  has,  in  his  opinion,  been  rather  in 
excess  of  tiie  demand  for  labour ;  that  unless  the  arrival  of  immi- 
grants be  accompanied  by  the  arrival  of  capitalists  ready  to  employ 
them,  disappointment  will  follow ;  that  the  modem  system  of 
enclosing  paistoral  lands  has  reduced  the  demand  for  shepherds,  and 
that  the  one  class  much  in  demand  are  female  dome4stic  servants. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  transmits  the  substance  of 
a  series  of  Reports  which  he  had  obtained  from  residents  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  colony,  generally  members  of  the  Leg^lature 
or  magistrates.  The  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  vary  very  much, 
many  of  them  being  of  opinion  that  at  the  present  rate  of  wages 
no  additional  labourers  could  find  employment ;  others  considering 
that  there  is  still  a  lai^  opening  for  immigrants  of  the  labouring 
class. 

"  The  real  state  of  afiairs  in  New  South  Wales  is  obvious  enough. 
Wages  are  at  pr^nt  so  high  that  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
colony  available  for  the  purpose  of  labour  is  not  more  than  suffi- 
'cient  to  pay  the  existing  labourers.  The  introduction  of  fresh 
labourers  would,  for  a  time,  at  least,  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
this  the  labourers  are  determined  to  resist.  On  the  other  band, 
employers  are  cramped  in  their  operations  by  the  want  of  additionsd 
hands,  and  unless  the  want  can  be  supplied,  the  progress  of  the 
colony  will  be  arrested.  A  determined  struggle  is  therefore  con- 
tinually going  on  between  employers  and  employed :  the  one  de- 
siring to  apply  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  introduction 
of  immigrants ;  the  other  determined  to  prevent  it.  Hitherto  the 
Trades  Unions  Organization  and  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
the  labouring  class  at  the  poll  have  enabled  them  to  carry  the  day. 
How  long  tfis  will  be  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Probably, 
as  the  wealth  of  the  colony  increases,  and  more  men  rise  from  the 
condition  of  labourers  to  be  employers  of  labour,  the  result  may  be 
reversed.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  defeat  of  the  labouring  class, 
whenever  it  happens,  would  be  but  temporary,  as  the  immigrants 
which  that  defeat  introduced  would  at  once  recruit  its  ranks.  The 
result  must  be  a  succession  of  alternate  successes  and  defeats  on  the 
part  of  each,  which,  unfortunately  there  is  no  mediating  authority 
to  control  or  compose. 

"  Upper  Canada,  after  an  apathy  of  several  years,  has  at  last 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  encouraging  immigration.  It  has 
accordingly  appointed  agents  for  that  purpose  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  established 
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a  scheme  for  ascertaming  the  number  and  description  of  labourers 
required  in  each  district^  and  for  forwarding  emigrants  accordingly 
from  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto.  It  is  calculated  that  Upper 
Canada  could  absorb  from  30,000  to  40,000  immigrants  of  a  good 
description  annually ;  but  I  was  informed  by  the  Immigration 
Agent  at  Toronto  that  the  demand  for  the  present  year  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  indifferent  description  of 
some  of  the  immigrants  of  1869 — a  fact  which  it  is  very  important 
to  bear  in  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  in- 
troduction into  Canada  of  men  of  bad  character,  or  confirmed  idle 
or  dissolute  habits,  would  be  strongly  resented,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  a  resistance  to  immigration  generally.  It  is  calculated  that 
well-conducted  industrious  immigrants  can  earn  in  Canada  on  an 
average  one  dollar  a  day  throughout  the  year,  provided  they  are 
willing  in  the  winter  to  turn  their  hands  to  such  work  as  the  climate 
will  allow.  New  immigrants,  unless  possessed  of^  capital,  are  not 
calculated  for  settlement  on  wild  land,  the  clearing  of  which  requires 
special  skill  and  knowledge. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  demand  for  immigrants  is  comparatively 
small,  the  French  Canadian  population  being  generally  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands.  The  only  district  in  which 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  likely  to  find 
employment  is  the  eastern  townships,  and  even  there  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

"  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  there  is  ordinarily  but  little 
opening  for  immigrant  labour.  The  construction,  however,  of  the 
intercolonial  railway  will  create  a  demand  for  labourers  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  though  to  what  extent  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  say.' 
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New  Tear's  Day  at  Ftois — Ollivier  Cabinet — ^Assassmation  of  Victor  Noir  by 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte — M.  Bocbefort  and  the  Marseillaise — Funeral  of  Victor 
Noir — ^M.  Bocbefort  arrested — Riots  of  Februa^ — Debates  on  Conunercial  Treaty 
— Speech  of  M.  Thiers — Strike  at  the  Crenzot  Lron-works — Debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber— ^Trial  of  Pierre  Bonaparte— Death  of  Count  de  Montalembert — Senatus  Con- 
avUwn — Plebisoito  proposed — Imperial  Proclamation — Beaory  Conspiracy — Ple- 
biscite, May  8 — ^Annoonoement  of  its  result  to  the  Emperor — Imperial  Manifesto 
— Changes  in  Ministry — Political  Parties — ^M.  Gkunbetta — Want  of  confidence 
in  Ministry — Affidr  of  M.  Clement  Duvemois — Debate  on  St.  Gk)thard  Railway — 
Petition  of  Orleans  Princes — ^The  Drought — M.  Prevost  Paradol — Budget — Ttial 
of  Seditious  Operatives. 

TflE  new  year  at  Paris  opened  with  its  acenstomed  ceremonies. 
At  noon  on  Saturday^  the  Ist  January^  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
was  thronged  with  visitors  and  attendants^  Ministers  of  State^ 
officers  of  the  household^  Marshals  and  Admirals^  Judges  and  Privy 
Councillors,  Professors,  Clergy,  and  Municipalities,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers,  all  coming  to  offer  their  salutations  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  representatives  of  the  Bonaparte 
and  Murat  &milies  were  also  there,  and  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  fashion  caused  the  state  rooms  to  blaze  with  brilliant 
costumes.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  the  throne-room,  and  there 
delivered,  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
his  customary  New  Year's  speech,  stating  his  assurance  that  he  re- 
cognized in  their  address  "  a  new  proof  of  the  good  relations  existing 
between  France  and  foreign  powers,''  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  new  year  would  tend  to  increase  concord  and  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  On  Monday,  the  3rd,  the  Corps  L^gislatif  met,  and 
re-elected  M.  Schneider  as  its  President.  On  the  same  day,  the 
new  cabinet  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier  was  officially  received  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  M.  Ollivier,  deputy  for  the  Var,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Left  Centre  or  moderate  Liberal  party,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Rouher  Ministry  in  December ;  and  his  advent  to  office  was  looked 
upon  as  the  final  and  satisfactory  triumph  of  those  enlightened 
opinions  which  had  for  long  years  aimed  at  restricting  the  action  of 
personal  government  and  extending  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

The  general  election  of  May,  1869,  though  nominally  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  IVench  people,  had,  indeed,  been 
notoriously  far  more  the  work  of  the  Imperial  prefects,  seeking  to 
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turn  that  sentiment  into  the  channels  most  convenient  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  supreme  power.  And  yet  the  real  bearings  of  the 
event  proved  to  be  something  very  different  from  its  outward  aspect. 
The  numerical  majority  of  the  Assembly  by  no  means  embodied  its 
actual  strength.  The  town  population  had  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances  defeated  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  Government;  and 
the  fixed  opinion  required  for  victories  such  as  these,  represented  a 
much  greater  amount  of  moral  force  than  did  the  inert  or  interested 
acquiescence  of  other  constituencies.  It  was,  however,  from  the 
Parliamentary  majority  pur  et  simple,  that  Ollivier  was  bound  by 
the  terms  of  his  commission  to  choose  his  colleagues.  Accordingly, 
he  made  overtures  at  first,  whether  seriously  may  be  doubted,  to 
the  members  of  the  "  Right  Centre "  or  moderate  Imperialists. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  found  his  principal  colleagues  in  those 


geneous  "  cabinet  which,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of 
the  Emperor,  he  succeeded  in  forming,  stood  on  the  8rd  of  January 
as  follows  : — M.  Ollivier,  Minister  of  Justice  or  Keeper  of  the  Seals ; 
Count  Daru,  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Chevaudier  de  Valdrdme,  Interior; 
M.  Buffet,  Finance ;  M.  S^gur,  Public  Instruction ;  M.  Lou  vet. 
Commerce :  M.  de  Talhouet,  Public  Works ;  and  M.  Richard, 
Pine  Arts.  Of  these,  Daru,  Buffett,  Louvet,  and  Talhouet  were 
strongly  pronounced  Liberals  of  the  "Left  Centre.''  Marshal 
Le  Boeuf  was  continued  in  his  post  of  Minister  of  War,  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  Marshal  Niel;  and  Admiral  de  Rigault  de 
Genouilly  in  that  of  Minister  of  Marine.  Marshal  Vailknt  also 
retained  his  oflBce  of  Minister  of  the  Emperor's  household.  Thus, 
at  anjr  rate,  the  Liberalism  of  the  new  Government  was  not  pitched 
too  high  for  the  conservation  in  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  recent 
all  powerful  imperialism.  One  sacrifice  indeed  was  demanded, 
which  the  Emperor  demurred  to  at  first.  Baron  Haussmann,  the 
Autocratic  re-builder  of  Paris,  the  lavish  expender  of  the  national 
millions,  was  no  longer  to  be  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  M.  Chevreau, 
hitherto  Prefect  of  the  Rhone,  was  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
*   his  place. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Corps  L%islatif  met  to  inaugurate  t^ 
new  regime,  an  event  took  place  which,  in  itself  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, shook  the  now  somewhat  delicate  fabric  of  imperialism,  and 
put  to  an  immediate  and  severe  test  the  devices  by  which  its  chief 
had  laboriously  endeavoured  to  strengthen  its  foundations.  It  w,bs 
one  of  those  incidents  which  strike,  comet-like,  across  the  path  of 
ordinary  political  evolutions,  which  no  prevision  could  have  anti- 
cipated, and  whose  results  are  incalculable,  because  they  proceed  from 
the  eccentricities  of  passion,  and  not  from  plan  or  premeditation. 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  third  son  of  Lucien,  and,  therefore,  first 
cousin  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  originally  a  red-hot  Republican  in 
his  opinions,  and  a  reckless  bravo  in  habits  and  temperament,  after 
wandering  half  over  the  world,  and  taking  part  in  various  revola- 
tionary  plots  and  insurrections  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, fighting  duels  and  incurring  personal  quarrels  innumerable. 
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had  married  the  daughter  of  a  working  man  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine^  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Rue  d^Auteuil.  Neither 
his  opinions  nor  his  habits  were  to  the  taste  of  his  imperial  cousin ; 
and  though  he  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon  III.,  Prince 
Pierre  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  visitor  at  his  Court.  When  not 
in  action,  his  turbulent  spirit  found  vent  in  pen  and  ink  warfare, 
and  in  spite  of  his  Republican  proclivities,  he  had  lately  entered  the 
lists  in  a  feud  between  two  Corsican  journals,  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon,  against  the  organ  of  the 
RepubUean  party  in  the  island  from  whence  the  Bonapartes  drew 
their  origin.  The  coarse  and  extravagant  abuse  he  heaped  upon 
his  opponents,  in  an  article  in  the  Avenir  de  Corse  signed  with 
his  name,  called  forth  not  only  a  fiiirly  temperate  reply 
in  the  rival  journal,  the  JRevancAe,  whose  Paris  representative 
was  M.  Grousset,  but  also  a  smart  personal  attack  in  the  famous 
Paris  journal  the  Marseillaise,  whose  well-known  editor  was  M. 
Henri  Rochefort.  On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  article  Prince 
Pierre  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  challenge  to  M.  Rochefort.  Mean- 
while M.  Grousset,  on  his  part,  resolved  to  challenge  Prince  Pierre 
for  the  offensive  expressions  in  the  Avenir  de  Corse.  He  entrusted 
his  message  to  M.  Ulric  de  Fonvielle,  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
Marseillaise,  and  to  another  young  journalist  known  as  Victor  Noir, 
but  whose  real  name  was  SsJmon.  These  envoys  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Auteuil  in  the  quality  of  M.  Grousset^s  seconds.  Arrived 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Pierre,  they  were  ushered  upstairs  into  a 
saloon,  where  presently  the  Prince  joined  them.  They  handed  him 
M.  Grousset's  letter.  The  Prince,  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  hand, 
and  returned  it  to  his  visitors,  saying,  I  provoked  M.  Rochefort 
because  he  is  the  standard-bearer  of  crapulism.  I  have  no  answer 
to  give  M.  Grousset.  Are  you  conjointly  responsible  {solidaires) 
with  these  carrion  {charogne)  ?  "  We  come,^'  was  the  reply,  "  to 
fulfil  a  commission  courteously.''  Do  you ''  persisted  the  IWnce 
''share the  opinion  of  these  wretches?''  "We  share  those  of  our 
friends,"  rejoined  Victor  Noir.  At  this  instant  the  Prince  struck 
Victor  Noir  with  his  left  hand,  drew  a  revolver  with  his  right  from 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  fired  point  blank.  Victor  Noir  received  the 
shot,  rushed  into  the  street  and  dropped  down  dead.  The  Prince 
mesmwhile  fired  at  Fonvielle,  and  while  the  latter  was  trying  to 
draw  his  own  revolver  out  of  his  case,  placed  his  back  against  the 
door  and  took  a  second  aim.  Fonvielle,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping 
through  another  door,  and  the  Prince  rushing  after  him,  fired 
through  Fonvielle's  overcoat  as  he  was  descending  the  staircase.  Such 
was  the  account  of  the  transaction  given  by  Fonvielle  himself.  The 
Prince  related  that  after  reading  Grousset's  letter,  he  observed  that 
*'  he  would  fight  with  Rochefort  willingly,  but  not  with  one  of  his 
workmen."  "  I  had,"  he  said,  "  my  right  hand  in  my  pocket,  on 
my  little  five- shot  revolver,  and  my  left  hand  was  raised  in  an 
energetic  attitude;  then  the  taU  man^(M.  Noir)  struck  me  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  face."  He  admitted  that  he  then  fired  p^int  blank  at 
his  antagonist.    As  to  the  blow  on  the  face  no  evidence  was  forth- 
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coming  but  his  own  statement.  No  mark  was  discovered  on  his 
conntenance  which  could  testify  to  such  a  blow ;  and  the  tightly  kid- 
gloved-hand  on  the  corpse  of  M.  Noir,  was  afterwards  pointed  to  in 
disproof  of  any  such  violent  action.  A  sword-stick  found  in  the 
Prince's  apartment  was  claimed  by  Fonvielle  as  his  property,  not 
his  friend's ;  and  the  known  desperate  character  of  the  Prince  was 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  going  to  his  house  thus  armed.  As  soon  as 
the  affair  became  known  in  Paris,  M.  Ollivier,  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  who  immediately 
surrendered. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  where  his 
family  and  friends  were  allowed  access  to  him.  The  Emperor,  who 
heard  the  tidings,  on  the  fatal  Monday,  on  his  way  home  from  a 
day's  shooting  at  Rambouillet,  signed  at  once  a  decree,  convening 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Constitution, 
for  the  trial  of  any  member  of  the  imperial  family  accused  of  a 
criminal  offence. 

A  most  violent  article  came  out  in  the  Marseillaise  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  printed  in  very  large  type,  enclosed  in  a  black  border, 
and  without  a  line  of  other  news.  It  was  read  with  eagerness  and 
numerous  copies  were  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  Prefixed  to 
M.  Fonvielle's  narrative  of  the  transaction  were  a  dozen  lines  of 
introduction  by  M.  Rochefort,  in  which  he  said  he  was  weak 
enough  to  have  imagined  that  a  Bonaparte  could  be  any  thing  else 
than  a  murderer,  and  had  ventured  to  think  a  loyal  duel  possible  in 
that  family  where  murder  and  ambush  are  traditional  and  customary. 
....  Here  are  eighteen  years,''  he  said, that  France  has  been  m 
the  blood-stained  hands  of  these  cut-throats,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
mowing  down  the  Republicans  with  grapeshot  in  the  streets,  entice 
them  into  filthy  snares,  to  kill  them  within  four  stone  walls. 
Frenchmen  I  can  it  be  that  you  do  not  think  you  have  had  enough  of 


The  same  day,  ascending  the  tribune  in  the  Corps  L^slatif, 
Rochefort  called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  this  murder  of  "  a 
child  of  the  people,"  as  he  styled  Victor  Noir;  and  demanded 
whether,  as  the  murderer  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  fSEimily, 
there  was  any  intention  of  obstructing  the  course  of  justice.  "  The 
people  demanded  an  ordinary  jury,"  he  said,  judges  devoted  to  the 
reigning  family  should  not  be  appointed.  In  presence  of  the  crime 
just  committed,  one  knows  not  whether  the  country  is  governed  by 
a  Bonaparte  or  a  Borgia  I " 

On  the  Wednesday  the  Marseillaise  was  as  violent  as  before,  and 
the  issues  of  both  days  were  seized ;  and  ministers  resolved  to 
prosecute  M.  Rochefort  for  the  inflammatory  address  which  he  had 
prefixed  to  Fonvielle's  narrative  on  the  Tuesday.  But  first  it 
was  requisite  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  A  day 
or  two  after,  therefore,  a  motion  for  the  purpose  was  brought  forward, 
and  a  debate  ensued. 

A  contrary  motion  by  M.  Estancelin,  a  deputy  of  the  Left  Centre, 
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called  forlii  an  iible  speech  from  M.  Ollivier,  and  a  majority  of  192 
Totes  was  recorded  for  the  minister^  the  number  being  226  against 
34.  MM.  Jules  Simon,  Ferry,  Pinard,  and  Arago,  voted  witii  the 
opposition. 

The  funeral  of  Victor  Noir  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  after- 
noon, in  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly.  A  disturbance  was  expected,  and 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Versailles,  Vincennes, 
and  elsewhere,  was  placed  under  arms,  detachments  being  posted 
at  the  Palais  Bourbon  to  defend  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  at  the 
Champs  Elys^,  &c.  The  Minister  of  War  took  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Palais  de  ^Industrie,  where  troops  and  munitions  were  collected. 
M.  Bochefort  set  out  towards  the  cemetery,  but  turned  faint,  and 
stopped  halfway.  Nearly  100,000  people  collected  to  show  their 
sympathy  for  the  deceased.  The  horses  were  taken  from  the  hearse, 
which  was  drawn  by  six  men  to  the  place  of  interment,  but  no 
speeches  were  made.  The  crowd  in  returning,  met  the  voiture  of 
M.  Bochefort,  who  turned  with  them,  intending  apparently  to 
lead  them  through  the  Champs  Elys6es  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
to  the  Palais  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  But  while  descending  the 
Champs  £lys6es,  singing  the  Marseillaise  and  cheering  Bochefort, 
they  were  confronted  by  a  Commissary  of  Police  and  by  troops  of 
Chasseurs  and  Guides,  and  dispersed  peaceably  on  the  roll  of  the 
drum. 

On  Saturday , the  22nd,  M.  Bochefort  made  defaultbefore  the  tribunal 
of  Correctional  Police,  on  hearing  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 
The  Advocate  Imperial  demanded  that  the  lightest  possible  sentence 
should  be  passed  consistent  with  due  respect  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  law.  The  court  awarded  six  months^  imprisonment,  together 
with  a  fine  of  3000  francs,  and  without  the  interdiction  of  civil 
rights.  M.  Bochefort  thus  retained  his  seat  as  deputy ;  and  he  had 
time  given  him  to  appeal  even  against  this  light  sentence ;  which 
moreover,  if  confirmed,  would  probably  not  have  been  carried  out, 
in  view  of  certain  contemplated  alterations  in  the  law  relating  to 
press  offences.  But  M.  Bochefort  let  the  time  for  appeal  pass  by. 
He  paid  his  fine,  but  omitted  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  On 
the  7th  of  February  he  published  an  article  in  the  Marseillaise. 
"  I  had  read  indeed,^^  he  said,  in  certain  journals  that  several  old 
men  in  black  petticoats  had  mumbled  among  themselves  some  words 
concerning  me  ;  but  occupied  as  I  was  I  had  no  time  to  think  of 
such  puerilities.  To-day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  law  ftmctionary. 
....  Through  this  medium  M.  Emile  Ollivier  inyites  me  to  con- 
stitute myself  prisoner.  I  decline,  however,  to  attend  the  RendeZ' 
vous  de  chasse  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  which  you  give  me  in  your 
palace  of  Sainte  Pelagic.^'  The  same  day  the  contumacious  member 
appeared  in  his  place  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  when  M.  Cr^mieux 
addressed  an  interpellation  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  saying  that 
the  arrest  of  a  deputy  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a  law 
tribunal,  could  not  take  place  without  a  special  sanction  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  in  addition  to  the  sanction  given  before  any  pro- 
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ceedings  before  a  law  tribunal  could  take  place.  M.  GFkmbetta  argued 
not  against  the  legality^  but  against  the  policy^  of  the  measures 
intended  against  M*  Roehefort.  But  though  the  members  of  the 
Left  were  strong  in  their  opposition,  M.^Ollivier  spoke  firmly,  and 
a  violent  scene  outside  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  was  fully  expected, 
when  at  the  last  moment  the  Ministers  gave  way,  and  decided  that 
the  arrest  should  be  postponed  to  a  better  opportunity.  M.  Roche- 
fort>  with  his  friends,  drove  off  triumphantly  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  That  evening,  however,  he  was  entering  the  Salle 
Marseillaise,  in  the  Rue  de  Flandres,at  LaVillette,  for  the  purpose 
of  presiding  over  a  political  meeting,  when  a  body  of  police  seized 
him,  hurried  him  off  to  the  cab  that  was  in  waiting  near  the  police- 
station,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  prison  of  Ste.P^lagie.  The  Assembly 
congregated  in  the  Salle  Marseillaise  became  furiouslv  excited.  M. 
Gustavo  Flourens,  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  journal,  flourished  a 
naked  sword-stick  and  pointed  his  revolver  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missary of  Police,  who  was  attending  the  meeting:  then  delivering 
the  Commissary  and  his  two  secretaries  to  the  chaige  of  a  hundred 
of  his  partisans,  he  declared  the  Republic  en  permanence^  and 
marched  out  into  the  streets  at  their  head.  Vive  Roehefort,''  A 
bas  les  Bonapartes,''  were  cries  which  now  rose  from  the  gathering 
mob.  At  the  end  of  the  Fkubourg  du  Temple  Flourens  and  his 
friends  constructed  a  barricade  by  overturning  a  couple  of  omnibuses 
and  several  cabs.  In  the  confusion  the  Police  Commissary  and  his 
secretaries  escaped.  The  gas  lamps  were  extinguished,  more  barri- 
cades were  constructed,  and  in  some  streets  the  rioters  held  their 
ground  till  half-past  one  o'clock.  Entering  a  gunsmith's  shop  in 
the  Rue  Lafayette,  a  part  of  them  carried  off  150  revolvers  and  some 
thousands  of  cartridges.  But  by  degrees  the  advancing  Sergens 
de  Ville  and  Gardes  de  Paris  broke  up  this  mob,  and  before  morning 
the  barricades  were  removed,  and  peace  restored.  The  next  night 
there  was  rioting  again ;  more  extinguishing  of  gas  lights  and  form- 
ing of  barricades,  this  time  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Maur  and  near  the 
Canal  St.  Martin.  The  Sergens  de  Ville  and  Qurdes  de  Paris  charged 
the  mob,  who  took  to  flight  at  once,  leaving  some  wounded  and 
some  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Another  band  of  rioters  gathered 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  singing  the  Marseillaise  and  shout- 
ing, but  they,  too,  dispersed  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sergens  de  Vilk. 
Once  more,  on  the  Wednesday  night,  attempts  were  made  to  throw 
up  barricades  at  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  and  at  Belleville,  but  they 
were  frustrated  partly  by  the  police  and  partly  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves ;  and  wim  this  demonstration  the  Roehefort  riots  came 
to  an  end.  A  few  lives  had  been  lost  during  their  progress.  After 
their  suppression  a  great  many  arrests  were  made,  and  an  uneasy 
feeling  was  excited  among  the  people  by  the  rumours  that  g^t 
about  of  conspiracies  detected  against  the  Govemmetit  and  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor, — rumours  which  gained  all  the  more  force 
because  the  examinations  were  conducted  in  private,  and  the  official 
joomal  observed  its  customary  reticence.    So  numerous  were  the 
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persons  appreh^ded  that  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  became 
literally  crammed.  AU  the  writers  in  the  Marseillaue,  save 
Gustavo  Floorens^  who  escaped  to  Brussels^  and  some  of  the  writers 
in  the  Beveil,  were  seized  and  sent  to  Mazas.  Ulric  do  Fonvielle 
alone  was  released  on  account  of  his  position  as  chief  witness  in  the 
impending  trial  of  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

No  formidable  am6unt  of  arms  was  found  on  the  actual  rioters 
of  Belleville :  twenty  revolvers,  two  guns,  and  five  pistols,  170 
cartridges,  and  aoont  fifty  daggers,  knives,  and  sword- 
sticks  were  seized;  but  it  was  given  oat  that  in  the  arrests 
subsequently  made,  more  formidable  preparations  had  been  disco- 
vered. However,  as  the  successive  batches  of  prisoners  received 
sentence  or  acquittal  during  the  weeks  that  succeeded  the  riot,  no 
confirmation  of  the  supposed  plot  transpired.  The  severest  sentences 
passed  were  those  on  the  journalists.  A  fine  of  2000  francs  and 
thirteen  months^  imprisonment  was  assigned  to .  the  editor  of  the 
Reveil,  for  justifying  the  act  of  a  working  man  in  shooting  one  of 
the  police  officers  on  du^;  fines  of  1000  francs  and  2000 
francs  to  writers  in  the  Marseillaise,  for  justifying  a  citizen  in 
refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Fines,  also,  were  imposed  on  editors  of 
Republican  journals  for  refusing  to  deposit  copies  of  their  papers  at 
the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  concluded  with  England  in  1860  had  for 
some  time  past  been  a  subject  of  severe  reprehension  with  the 
Protectionist  party,  in  view  of  the  nearly  approaching  period  when 
its  renewal  or  non-renewal  was  to  be  decided  upon  in  accordance 
with  the  original  terms  of  the  engagement.  On  the  interpellation 
of  M.  Jules  Brame,  a  discussion  on  this  subject  was  announced  in 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  during  the  last  week  in  January. 

Objection  was  taken,  by  its  opponents,  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Treaty  had  been  concluded.  It  was  made  on  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  empowered,  as  he  then  was,  by  a  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  of  1852,  to  make  Treaties  of  Commerce  on  his  individual 
responsibility.  It  was  a  commercial  coup  d'etat,  said  the  petitioners 
on  tiie  Protectionist  side — ^it  was  unfairly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  most  nearly  interested  in  the  matter.  The  Ministers  main- 
tained that  whatever  the  rights  of  the  Chamber  under  the  new 
Constitation,  they  could  not  nullify  the  power  which  the  Emperor 
possessed  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  made. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  a  Free-trader  on  the  Left  side  of  tiie  Chamber, 
proved  that  in  1866  the  imports  into  France  taken  for  consumption, 
and  the  exports  of  French  productions,  amounted  to  5974  millions 
of  femes,  as  ae^ainst  3903  millions  in  1859.  Some  branches  of 
industry,  he  a£nitted,  were  in  a  suffering  state,  though  not  on 
account  of  the  existing  treaties;  but  on  the  whole  he  asserted 
that  Free  Trade,  as  fur  as  it  was  yet  recognized  in  France,  had 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  country, And,  to  put  its  ad- 
vantages  in  another  light,  commercial  liberty,'^  he  said,  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  peace ;  for  so  long  as  we  continue  to  have 
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an  army  of  revenue  officers  on  the  frontier,  the  fraternity  of  nations 
will  be  impossible.  But  when  peoples  shall  only  be  rival  traders 
instead  of  enemies,  I  defy  you  to  make  them  fight.  By  freedom  of 
labour  and  commerce,  will  be  founded  the  future  of  liberty,  and  all 
war  will  be  at  an  end" 

The  principal  speaker  on  the  side  of  protection  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  talked  of  "  re-establishing  prosperity  where  it  no  longer  pre- 
vailed,'' of  sustaining  the  national  labour  of  the  country,  by  giving 
birth  to  that  labour  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  especially  by  keep- 
ing it  alive  where  it  does  exist/'  He  maintained  that  a  system  of 
Free  Trade  ought  not  to  be  the  law  of  the  world.  French  manu- 
facturers," he  said,  are  not  able  to  cope  with  those  of  England  or  of 
Switzerland.  The  former  country  possesses  an  abundance  of  raw 
material,  an  immense  market,  more  machinery,  and  cheaper  coal, 
and,  finally,  a  great  superiority  of  production,  as  it  works  thirty- 
four  millions  of  spindles  against  the  six  millions  of  France,  and 
manufactures  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton  against  700,000,  the  entire 
French  number.  Switzerland  again  possesses  all  the  year  round 
hydraulic  power,  which  France  can  only  rely  upon  in  winter,  using 
steam  at  other  times,  a  more  expensive  agent;  in  addition  to  which 
the  taxation  in  the  one  country  is  at  the  rate  of  15f.  per  head,  and 
in  the  other  between  60f.  and  70f."  M.  Thiers  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  the  chintz-printers  of  Alsace  have  taken  to  printing 
cheap  cottons  imported  &om  England  or  Switzerland  instead  of 
French  goods,  and  have  thereby  sacrificed  Rouen,  which  had  already 
to  struggle  with  England.  The  consequence  was  that  one-fourth 
of  the  spinning  factories,  one- third  of  the  weaving  establishments, 
and  tJiree-fourths  of  the  engineers'  shops  had  been  closed.  The 
same  arguments  and  facts,"  he  said,  "  apply  to  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.  The  duties  are  not  only  insufficient,  but  they  are 
not  fully  levied,  firom  the  absolute  impossibility  of  examining  every 
piece  of  imported  goods.  Out  of  500  establishments  in  Poitou, 
Brittany,  Normandy,  &c.,  for  the  preparation  of  charcoal  iron,  no 
less  than  S53  have  perished.  The  result  has  been  that  the  manu- 
facture destroyed  in  France  has  developed  itself  in  foreign  countries, 
and  charcoal  iron  has  to  be  imported  from  Sweden."  M.  Thiers 
then  maintained  that  agriculture  had  likewise  suffered ;  that  the 
race  of  French  sheep  promised  to  disappear,  and  that  France  im- 
ported 180,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  against  the  70,000,000  lbs.  she 
produced  herself.  With  respect  to  com,"  he  said,  she  is  unable  to 
compete  with  eastern  Europe.  French  shipping,  too,  is  in  a  state 
of  extreme  peril,  for  the  laws  of  1866  dealt  it  a  death-blow.  The 
trade  with  England  has  increased,  it  is  true,  but  by  the  ruin  of 
native  merchant  shipping.  England,  finding  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  closea  to  her,  and  those  of  her  coloni^  protected 
against  her,  has  inundated  France  with  her  productions.  French 
workmanship  is  the  perfection  of  skill,  but  it  is  not  cheap.  Why, 
then,  attempt  to  rival  England  in  low  prices  ?  Her  aim  is  cheap- 
ness; the  aim  of  France,  excellence.    The  position  of  France  is  still 
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to  be  envied,  even  by  that  gpreat  and  admirable  nation  called  Eng- 
land. Heaven  preserve  me  from  saying  a  word  of  offence  against 
a  country  which  has  been  an  inviolable  reftige  for  the  proscribed  in 
all  revolutions.  For  that  nation  has  given  us  the  most  glorious 
model  of  human  liberty,  one  in  which  the  administration,  holding 
itself  at  an  equal  distance  from  passions  both  above  and  below,  is  in 
my  eyes  the  ideal  of  government.  But  there  is  in  her  grandeur 
something  not  so  solid  as  the  situation  of  France,  who  has  her  con- 
sumers at  home,  and  whose  market  does  not  depend  upon  the  peace 
of  Europe.  England  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  artificial 
existence,  and  the  day  may  come  when  she  will  find  no  purchasers 
for  her  productions,  which  exceed  her  own  requirements  tenfold. 
'  That  little  island,'  said  Fox,  '  embraces  the  whole  world.'  Yes ! 
but  in  doing  so,  it  is  vulnerable  every  where.''  M.  Thiers'  speech 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Protectionists. 

M.  Forcade  de  la  Boquette,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  replied 
seriatim  to  the  statements  of  M.  Thiers,  denied  the  accuracy  of  his 
figures,  and  combatted  the  results  which  he  deduced  from  tlDem. 
He  at^buted  the  depression  prevailing  in  the  French  cotton  trade 
to  the  American  War  and  the  centralization  of  the  manufacture, 
and  brought  forward  an  array  of  statistics  in  reply  to  those  quoted 
by  M.  Thiers.  He  supported  the  inquiry,  however,  feeling  assured 
that  a  complete  justification  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  would 
result  from  it.  M.  Thiers  rejoined,  impugning  in  his  turn  M.  For- 
cade de  la  Roquette's  figures,  and  the  Chamber  agreed  to  the 
investigation  demanded. 

Farther  than  this  the  Chamber  was  not  prepared  to  go;  for 
when,  in  the  following  week,  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  treaties  was  put  to  the  vote,  211  deputies  opposed  the  motion, 
against  32  who  supported  it.  Before  the  close  of  the  debate  M. 
OUivier  made  a  speech  which  not  only  carried  the  Chamber  with 
him,  but  obtained  the  warmest  approval  from  the  political  journals 
of  different  parties. 

The  Bochefort  affair  was  not  the  only  outbreak  of  popular  insub- 
ordination which  signalized  the  month  of  January.  M.  Schneider, 
President  of  the  Corps  L^slatif,  was  proprietor  and  manager  of 
the  very  large  steel  and  iron  foundries  and  machine  factories 
at  Creuzot,  employing  somewhere  about  10,000  hands.  Some 
proposition  relative  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the  establishment, 
made  by  the  resident  manager,  occasioned  a  strike  among 
the  workmen,  and  several  turbulent  meetings  were  held.  A 
fitter  in  the  machine  department,  named  Assy,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  against  the  management  of  the  works,  was  discharged 
in  consequence,  and  at  his  instigation  the  strike  was  decided  on. 
He  was  supplied  with  frmds  from  trade  societies  in  Paris  and 
London ;  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Marseillaise  hastened  to 
Creuzot  and  encouraged  the  disappointed  workmen.  A  military 
force  of  upwards  of  3000  men  was  sent  down  by  Grovem- 
ment,  some  arrests  were  made,  and  the  strike  was  abandoned 
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Seventy  hands  were  dismissed.  M.  Schneider^  who  had  gone  to  the 
scene  of  action^  returned  to  resume  his  presidential  functions  in 
Paris.  There  was  a  renewal  of  this  strike  during  the  last  week  of 
March,  when  again  the  President  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  had  to  go 
to  Creuzot  and  confront  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The 
chronic  state  of  excitement  at  this  and  other  great  industrial 
centres  of  France,  during  the  early^  half  of  this  year,  was  connected 
in  some  way,  which  the  authorities  could  not  trace,  with  foreign 
agencies;  and  the  International  Working  Men's  Society,  which 
extended  its  ramifications  from  Geneva  to  Moscow,  from  Paris  to 
Vienna,  and  to  Stettin,  was  suspected  of  practising  more  active 
means  of  attaining  its  ends  than  it  professed  to  recognize. 

Meanwhile  a  new  law  securing  liberty  of  the  Press  was  announced, 
gfiving  a  fresh  token  of  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Ministry.  On 
this  subject  M.  Ollivier  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Procureurs 
G^nSraux.  He  informed  them  that  every  class  of  public  sentiment 
was  now  to  be  allowed  its  free  expression,  no  matter  how  daring  or 
apparently  objectionable  the  form  of  such  expre^ion  mig^t  be. 
Exception  was  only  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  insult  to  the 
Emperor  personally,  or  apologies  for  crimes,  or  incentives  to 
breaches  of  the  law,  or  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers,  especially,  from 
their  duty,  and  these  cases  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury.  Henceforth,  said  the  Minister,  the  control  of  a  healthy  public 
opinion  was  the  one  safeguard  to  which  Government  was  to  look, 
and  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  nation  in  every  way  to 
cultivate. 

On  February  19th  M.  Jules  Favre,  a  member  of  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion, and  one  of  the  Paris  Deputies,  fulfilled  his  long-announced 
intention  of  addressing  the  Corps  L^gislatif  on  the  subject  of  internal 
politics.  He  denied  that  the  reforms  now  in  progress  were  due  to 
the  Emperor's  initiative.  He  pointed  out  that  every  fresh  election 
pince  185£  had  increased  the  number  of  votes  adverse  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  He  demanded  to  know  the  policy  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  While  personal  power  existed,  he  said,  the  authority  of 
Parliament  was  a  semblance,  not  a  reality ;  the  cord  was  round  its 
neck,  and  might  be  tightened  at  any  moment  by  the  sovereign  wilL 
Press  offences  were  to  be  remitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  Why 
not  political  offences  ?  M.  Favre  then  proceeded  to  condemn  the 
recent  action  of  Government  in  the  arrest  of  M.  Rochefort; 
expressed  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  supposed  conspiracy,  and  urged 
that  political  meetings  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  course. 
The  relations  of  the  Ministry  to  the  representatives,  he  said,  were 
unsatisfactory.  The  constitution  of  the  Chamber  he  complained  of 
as  having  been  tampered  with  at  the  late  elections,  and  maintained 
that  a  new  representation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  called  for. 

Count  Napoleon  Daru,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  imder- 
took  to  reply  to  this  onslaught  upon  the  Government.  "  It  is  not 
true,''  he  declared,  "  that  France  is  any  longer  under  a  dictatorial 
rule.    She  is  past  that ;  she  is  free.''  Great  applause  followed  this 
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declaration.  ''It  is  order  and  liberty,''  he  said,  ''that  France 
desires,  not  the  excesses  of  a  revolution/'  The  Cabinet  had  never 
been  in  more  complete  accord  within  itself.  It  wished  for  peace 
abroad  and  peace  at  home.  It  desired  to  give  France  an  honest, 
free,  pacific  government.  It  had  electoral  and  municipal  laws  to 
bring  forward :  measures  regarding  the  press,  measures  to  promote 
decentralization,  to  abolish  the  so-called  law  of  public  safety;  it 
had  its  Budget  to  submit  to  the  Chamber.  Count  Daru's  speech 
was  a  success  for  the  Government.  On  a  division  286  votes  were 
recorded  for  Ministers,  only  18  against  them. 

About  ten  days  afterwards  an  interpellation  was  made  by  Jules 
Favie  and  other  deputies  of  the  Left  regarding  official  candidatures 
to  the  Chamber.  During  the  progress  of  the  discussion  the 
Ministry  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  the  system,  and  censured 
the  electoral  proceedings  under  the  regime  of  personal  government. 
M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  appealed  in  vain  for  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  service  of  those  who  had  raised  the  edifice  which  the 
present  Cabinet  was  caUed  upon  to  crown ;  but  M.  Ollivier  per- 
sisted in  his  condemnation  of  the  past.  Shouts  and  insults  followed 
from  the  Extreme  Right,  who  saw  their  own  re-election  imperilled. 
During  the  conftision  that  prevailed  M.  Pinard  essayed  to  effect  a 
compromise,  suggesting  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  effect  that  "  a 
prudent  and  measured  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  elections  was,  in  certain  cases,  a  political  necessity."  It  was 
however  of  bo  use ;  M.  Ernest  Picard  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the 
order  of  the  day,  pur  et  nmple,  was  carried  by  185  votes  to  56. 
The  effect  of  this  division  was  to  separate  the  Cabinet  entirely  from 
the  pariy  of  the  Extreme  Bight,  which  had  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  since  the  first  revival  of  Parliamentary  Government  under 
the  Second  Empire. 

In  other  matters  likewise  the  liberal  Opposition  made  it  their 
endeavour  to  urge  Ministers  forward,  and  prevent  them  from  stag- 
nating under  the  influence  of  office.  They  desired  to  have  a  new 
electoral  law  passed,  more  fairly  expressive  of  the  nation's  mind  than 
that  hitherto  in  force;  they  demanded  a  more  popular  mode  of 
choosing  Mayors;  thev  aimed  at  gaining  for  the  Corps  L^islatif  the 
right  of  controlling  the  year's  expenditure ;  the  right  of  voting  the 
details  of  the  Budget;  the  right  of  sanctioning  or  refusing  to 
sanction  declarations  of  war  and  of  martial  law. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  month  of  March  was  the  trial  of 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  assembled 
at  Tours,  on  the  21st.  The  day  on  which  the  sittings  commenced  the 
whole  town  was  crowded ;  spectators  gathered  upon  the  Grande  Place 
and  in  the  Bue  Boyale,  and  the  streets  wore  the  aspect  of  a  f^te 
day.  Inside  the  Palab  de  Justice  every  place  was  occupied  long 
before  the  trial  commenced.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  charge 
to  the  jury  from  the  President  of  the  Court,  M.  Glandaz.  Then 
came  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces  de 
conviction,  the  documents,  pistols,  sword-stick,  plans,  &c.,  which 
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bore  upon  the  crime  committed.  The  Prince  was  examined  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  French  prisoners  on  trial,  and  required  to  give 
categorical  answers  to  the  questions  of  fact  addressed  to  him.  He 
gave  his  version  of  the  story  as  we  have  before  related  it,  and  was 
then  confronted  with  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  Fonvielle,  who  declared  that  the  Prince,  aflber 
treating  his  visitors  with  scurrilous  abuse,  first  struck  Victor  Noir 
in  the  face,  and  then  shot  him ;  and  that  he,  Fonvielle,  did  not 
attempt  to  draw  his  own  pistol  till  afterwards.  In  the  absence  of 
corroborative  evidence  it  seemed  impossible  to  decide  whose  veracity 
was  most  to  be  depended  upon,  Fonvielle's  or  the  Prince's.  M. 
Pascal  Grousset  and  Rochefort  were  brought  from  prison  in  the 
custody  of  gens  d'armes  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution ;  but 
they  did  not  add  to  the  force  of  the  case  against  the  accused ;  and 
perhaps  the  virulence  with  which  thev  took  occasion  to  insult  him 
rather  tended  to  lessen  the  animus  of  the  public  in  his  disfavour. 
On  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  some  altercation  having 
arisen  between  the  prisoner  and  Victor  Noir's  counsel,  a  momentary 
confusion  took  plaice,  during  which  Fonvielle  sprang  upon  his 
bench,  exclaiming  vehemently, You  are  an  assassin,  Pierre  Bona- 
parte, for  you  have  basely  assassinated  my  friend,  Victor  Noir;'' 
and  cries  of  "  Death  to  him  I"  were  heard,  which  however  Fonvielle 
denied  having  himself  uttered.  For  this  contempt  of  court  he  was 
sentenced  to  ten  days'  imprisonment.  The  trial  lasted  till  Sunday 
the  27th,  when  M.  Grandperret,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  replied  to 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  President  Glandaz  summed  up  the  case. 
The  jury  retired  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  deliberation,  and  then 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^'  Not  guilty."  M.  Laurier,  counsel  for  the 
Noir  family,  demanded  4000/.  damages,  with  the  costs  of  the  suit ; 
but  the  sum  was  reduced  to  1000/.  by  award  of  the  Court.  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte  was  immediately  released. 

The  Liberal  party  at  Paris  were  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  so-called  Irreconcileables "  were 
especially  bitter,  and  accused  Government  of  having  arranjg;ed  the 
whole  affair  beforehand  in  their  remarks.  The  Marseillaise  came 
out  with  the  following  announcement,  in  type  of  nearly  an  inch 
high,  upon  its  front  page : — Pierre  Bonaparte  is  acquitted ;  Victor 
Noir  is  in  the  tomb ;  Ulric  de  Fonvielle  is  in  prison ;  Pascal  Grous- 
set is  in  the  same  case ;  Henri  Rochefort  also ;  as  well  as  Milliere, 
Rigault,  Bazire,  Dereure.    Pierre  Bonaparte  is  acquitted ! " 

The  Ministry  of  M.  Ollivier  was  fighting  its  way,  with  no  very 
consistent  or  satisfactory  result,  between  Liberal  impulses  and 
reactionary  tendencies,  trying  to  keep  well  with  the  Emperor  and 
yet  to  justify  its  popular  character ;  embarrassed  with  vague  con- 
troversies as  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
nobody  seemed  to  understand ;  pushed  from  behind  by  the  advocates 
of  democratic  progress,  yet  not  daring  to  do  more  than  meet  in  a 
tentative  or  evasive  way  the  demands  of  the  moment  as  they  arose. 
A  difference  of  opinion  between  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Count  Dam)  was  said  to  exist  at  this 
time  as  to  the  desirableness  of  sending  an  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Rome  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  to  protest  against 
the  declaration  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Count  Daru  press^  the 
point  eagerly,  and  had  a  long  argumentative  communication  from 
Cardinal  Antonelli  in  reply.  It  was  decided  finally  that  no  special 
envoy  should  be  sent,  but  that  the  existing  ambassador  at  Rome,  the 
Marquis  de  Banneville,  should  represent  ti^e  French  Government  at 
the  Council.  But  these  were  points  about  which  the  Left did 
not  trouble  itself  greatly.  There  was  one,  and  perhaps  only  one 
statesman  in  Paris  at  this  time,  to  whom  the  Council  and  its 
aflbirs  were  matters  of  absorbing  and  vital  interest.  The  preceding 
week  there  had  appeared  in  print  a  most  eloquent  letter  from  Count 
Montalembert,  the  long-recognized  champion  of  Liberal  Catholicism 
in  France,  deprecating  the  course  which  the  Papacy  was  pursuing, 
and  avowing  his  sympathy  with  the  independent  line  of  sentiment 
and  reasoning  advocated  by  the  German  bishops  of  the  Coblentz 
address.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th  of  March,  Monta- 
lembert's  tongue  and  pen  were  silenced  for  ever.  He  had  been 
suffering  long  &om  a  painful  malady,  but  his  death  was  sudden  at 
the  last.    He  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  who  found  it  convenient  to  have  a 
popular  Minister  in  the  foreground,  was  preparing  a  policy  of  his 
own,  which  was  calculated  for  purposes  apparently  quite  unsuspected 
by  M.  Ollivier.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Premier,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  broke  at  once  into  the  tangled  maze  of  political  com- 
promises, with  a  definite  proposition  of  preparing  a  SenatusConsultum 
for  the  ratification  of  the  late  constitutional  changes  by  the  Senate. 
The  text  of  the  letter  was  as  follows : — 


''Monsieur  le  Ministre, — I  think  it  is  opportune,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  adopt  all  the  reforms  claimed  by  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  immoderate  desire  for  change  which  has  seized  on  certain 
minds,  and  which  disquiets  public  opinion  and  creates  instability. 
Amongst  these  reforms  I  place  in  the  first  rank  those  which  affect 
the  Constitution  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  185£  was  intended,  above  all  things,  to  confer  on  the 
Government  the  means  of  re-establishing  authority  and  order.  It 
had  necessarily  to  remain  susceptible  of  improvement  so  long  as  the 
state  of  the  country  should  not  permit  the  establishment  of  public 
liberty  on  solid  foundations ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  succes- 
sive transformations  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a  constitutional 
system  in  harmony  with  the  basis  of  the  plebiscitum,  it  is  important 
to  restore  to  the  domain  of  the  law  every  thing  that  is  more 
especially  of  a  legislative  order,  to  give  a  definite  character  to  the 
last  reforms,  to  place  the  Constitution  beyond  all  controversy,  and 
to  invite  the  Senate — that  great  body  wliich  comprises  so  much 
intelligence — to  lend  a  more  efficacious  co-operation  to  the  new 
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regime.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
your  colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  me  the  draught  of  a 
Senatus  Consultum  to  fix  invariably  the  fundamental  disposition 
contained  in  the  plebiscitum  of  1852,  divide  the  legislative  power 
between  the  two  Chambers,  and.  restore  to  the  nation  that  part  of 
the  constituent  faculty  which  it  had  delegated  to  other  hands. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

"Napoleon.'' 

The  Senatus  Consultum  was  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  the  28th.  By  the  new  Constitution,  as  therein  defined, 
that  body  was  to  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  peculiar  prerogatives. 
It  was  still  to  possess  the  right  of  initiating  measures ;  but  bills  for 
the  taxation  of  the  country  were  first  to  be  voted  by  the  Corps 
L6gislatif.  The  number  of  Senators,  not  including  those  who  held 
their  seats  by  right,  was  to  be  limited  to  twenty  per  annum.  The 
Constitution  was  only  to  be  modified  by  the  people,  at  the  initiation 
of  the  Sovereign.  A  schedule  of  thirty-six  articles  was  appended  to 
the  Senatus  Consultum,  treating  definitely  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Legislation. 

Scarcely  had  this  project  been  digested  by  the  public  mind,  when 
a  much  more  startling  measure  was  brought  forward.  The  revised 
Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscitum,  or  vote  of  the 
people  at  large.  Universal  sufirage  was  to  be  invoked  as  it  had 
been  at  the  first  institution  of  the  empire,  in  1852.  From  whence 
came  the  suggestion  for  this  doubtful  and  dangerous  measure  ?" 
men  asked;  and  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
Emperor  himself.  OUivier  was  but  his  instrument — his  mouth- 
piece. The  Emperor  had  desired  the  Senatus  Consultum  in  the  first 
instance;  and  when  the  Senate,  though  it  gave  its  sanction  as 
required,  seemed  scrupulous  and  distrustful  in  the  emphasis  of  the 
guarantee  afforded  to  the  imperial  reforms,  then,  taking  advantage 
of  a  special  clause  empowering  the  Chief  of  the  State  to  submit  any 
political  issue  to  the  popular  sufirage  at  his  option,  the  author  of 
these  reforms  boldly  appealed  to  the  plebiscitum.  He  had  gauged 
the  growing  demand  for  constitutional  change,  he  saw  the  inability 
of  the  Ollivier  Cabinet  on  the  present  footing  of  things  to  resist  it, 
he  trusted  in  the  manipulation  of  the  multitude  by  imperial 
agencies,  and  he  knew  that  in  any  case  he  was  likely  to  be 
supported  by  the  rural  masses,  and  that  the  popular  sound  of  an 
appeal  to  universal  sufirage  was  calculated  to  nullify  the  party  cry 
of  the  democrats.  All  this  came  into  the  Emperor's  previsions. 
Ollivier,  still  fancying  himself  the  master  of  the  situation,  followed 
the  lead,  without,  as  it  would  seem,  exactly  knowing  whiUier. 

A  budget  of  interpellations  in  the  Corps  L^islatif  followed  on 
the  promulgation  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  and  during  the  ensuing 
week  political  meetings  of  difierent  sections  of  the  Chamber  were 
held  to  discuss  the  situation.  Councils  of  Ministers  also  were  held 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor  presiding.    On  the  4th  of  April, 
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M.  Ollivier  announoed  that  he  accepted  the  discussion  in  the  Corps 
L^islatif.  M.  Or6vy  spoke  on  tiie  Opposition  side.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  friends  would  have  preferred  to  have  the  discussion 
fixed  for  a  later  day>  but  as  the  Ministry  wished  for  an  immediate 
debate  he  would  briefly  show  why  he  considered  that  the  new 
Senatus  Consultum  made  concessions  in  words  rather  than  in  reality. 
He  considered  that  the  constituent  power  oup^ht  to  be  restored  to 
the  nation ;  but  that  was  not  the  present  proposition.  A  plebiscitum, 
on  the  contrary^  was  simply  a  means  of  confiscating  the  national 
sovereignty.  The  Senate  was  not  only  useless,  but  it  was,  more- 
over, a  source  of  embarrassment.  The  only  course  to  pursue,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  hand  over  the  constituent  power  to  the  Legislative 
Body  until  such  time  as  Prance  should  arrive  at  the  only  really 
logical  form  of  government — ^i.  e.,  the  democratic. 

M.  Ollivier,  in  reply,  recapitulated  all  the  liberal  concessions  that 
had  been  made,  llie  plebiscitum,  he  said,  would  give  important 
strength  to  the  Government  in  moments  of  crisis.  He  was  not 
himself  anxious  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  in  the  present  case 
he  thought  that  such  appeal  could  not  be  avoided.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Senate  had  decided  on  the  proposed  changes,  they  would 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 

M.  Picard,  M.  Martel,  the  Marquis  d^Andelarre,  and  M.  Jules 
Favre  also  spoke ;  and,  id[^er  a  division,  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  day. 

At  the  sitting  on  the  Tuesday  M.  de  Choiseul  and  Count  de 
Eeratry  demanded  to  interpellate  the  Government  in  case  it  should 
persist  in  the  plebiscitum.  They  required,  first,  that  it  should  sub- 
mit the  measure  to  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
country ;  and  secondly,  that  they  should  insert  in  it  a  declaration 
that  the  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  electors.  The  adjourned 
debate  on  the  interpellation  concerning  the  constituent  powers  was 
then  resumed.  Baron  Jerome  David  strongly  supported  the  ple- 
biscitum, and  declared  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  replacing  every 
thing  in  its  proper  position,  and  clearing  the  ground  from  Parlia- 
mentary intrigues ;  he  had  rallied  frankly  to  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, but  he  was  always  readv  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  results 
of  personal  power  which  had  given  to  France  eighteen  years  of 
repose,  order,  and  security.  M.  Pelletan  here  interposed,  Of 
shame  and  of  crime  !"  Great  tumult  followed,  and  on  his  refusing 
to  withdraw  the  ofiensive  terms,  he  was  formally  called  to  order. 
M.  (Jambetta  afterwards  spoke,  and  was  replied  to  by  M.  Ollivier ; 
and  after  some  observations  from  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  discussion 
closed.  M.  Guyor  de  Montpayroux  declared  that  the  whole  incident 
was  a  piece  of  juggling ;  and  on  the  Marquis  de  Talhouet  objecting 
to  such  language,  an  ^tercation  ensued.  Finally,  the  objectionable 
term  was  withdrawn.  Several  orders  of  the  day  were  presented, 
but  M.  Ollivier  declared  that  the  Cabinet  would  only  accept  the 
following  : — The  Legislative  Body,  after  having  heard  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  and  confiding  in  its  devoteduess  to  the  Im- 
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perial  and  Parliamentary  Government^  passes  to  the  order  of  the 
day/'  This  declaration  was  signed  by  Duke  d'AlbufiSra  and  others 
of  the  Right  Centre,  and  by  M.  Brame  and  other  Deputies  of  the 
Left  Centre.  On  a  division  the  numbers  were : — for,  227 ;  against, 
43.  In  consequence  the  Legislative  Body  adopted  the  order  of  the 
day,  so  disposing  of  M.  Gravy's  interpellation. 

The  retirement  at  this  juncture  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet  on  whom  the  Liberal  party  placed  most  reliance,  MM. 
BuSet  and  Daru,  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  public  confidence  in 
the  newly  initiated  policy.  Jules  Pavre  accused  the  existing 
Ministers  of  being  the  complaisant  servants  of  personal  power ; 
and  when  told  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  the 
extreme  opposition  party  were  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  free- 
dom, replied  that  he  and  his  allies  were  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
1789  and  to  the  national  will. 

On  Thursday  evening  (14th)  the  Deputies  of  the  Left  held  a 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  M.  Cr^mieux  to  decide  how  the  Radical 
party  ought  to  vote  on  the  plebiscitum.  The  discussion  between  the 
IrreconcOeables  and  the  less  violent  Oppositionists  was  so  vehement 
that  M.  Glais  Bizoin  had  to  interpose  with  an  appeal  to  concord. 
It  was  eventually  decided,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Gambetta,  to  draw 
up  a  manifesto,  to  be  signed  by  delegates  of  the  people  as  well  as 
by  the  Opposition  Deputies,  setting  forth  that  the  new  Constitution 
did  not  realize  the  wishes  of  the  nation;  that  it  left  personal 
Government  intact ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  appeal 
to  a  plebiscitum  was  nothing  but  the  perpetual  menace  of  a  coup 
d'etat.  Fourteen  Deputies  and  eight  journalists  signed  the  manifesto. 

The  Corps  L^slatif  adjourned  its  sittings  till  after  the  vote  by 
the  plebiscitum  should  have  been  given,  the  day  originally  chosen 
for  that  proceeding,  the  1st  of  May,  being  altered  for  the  8th. 

As  the  appointed  day  drew  on,  all  parties  busied  themselves, 
either  to  further  or  to  retard  the  issue  so  much  desired  by  the 
Emperor.  Committees  were  formed,  and  the  agents  both  of  Im- 
perial and  of  Republican  propaganda  were  every  where  on  the  alert. 
The  Emperor  himself  addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
nation  at  large : — 

''The  Constitution  of  1852,  drawn  up  by  virtue  of  the  power 
you  entrusted  to  me,  and  ratified  by  the  eight  millions  of  votes 
which  re-established  the  Empire,  has  given  to  France  eighteen 
years  of  calm  and  prosperity  not  unattended'  with  glory.  This 
Constitution  has  secured  order,  and  has  at  the  same  time  left  a  way 
open  for  every  improvement ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  security  has 
been  consolidated,  the  larger  has  been  the  E^iare  accorded  to  liberty. 
But  successive  changes  have  altered  the  bases  of  the  plebiscitum, 
which  could  not  be  modified  without  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  nation. 
It  became,  therefore,  indispensable  that  the  new  Constitutional  fact 
should  be  approved  by  the  people,  as  were  formerly  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Empire.  In  those  two  epochs 
the  belief  was,  as  is  my  own  belief  at  the  present  time,  that  every 
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thing  done  without  you  is  illegitimate.  The  Constitution  of  France, 
Imperial  and  Democratic,  when  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
fundamental  regulations  which  cannot  be  changed  without  your 
assent,  will  have  the  advantage  of  rendering  definitive  the  progress 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  of  shielding  the  principle  of  Go- 
vernment firom  political  fiucttiations. 

"  Time,  too  often  lost  in  fruitless  and  passionate  controversies, 
may  henceforth  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  seeking  the 
means  of  increasing  the  moral  and  material  wellbeing  of  the 
greatest  number. 

''I  speak  to  all  of  you  who,  since  December  10th,  1848,  have 
surmounted  every  obstacle  in  order  to  place  me  at  your  head ;  to 
you  who,  for  twenty-three  years,  have  incessantly  added  to  my 
greatness  by  your  votes,  supported  me  by  yoijr  co-operation,  and 
rewarded  me  by  your  affection.  Give  me  another  proof  of  your 
confidence.  By  balloting  affirmatively  you  will  conjure  down  the 
threats  of  revolution ;  you  will  seat  oraer  and  liberty  on  a  solid 
basis ;  and  you  will  render  easier  for  the  future  the  transmission  of 
the  crown  to  my  son. 

"  Eighteen  years  ago  you  were  almost  imanimous  in  conferring 
the  most  extensive  powers  on  me.  Be  now,  too,  as  numerous  in 
giving  your  adhesion  to  the  transformation  of  the  Imperial  regime. 

^'A  great  nation  cannot  attain  to  its  complete  development 
without  leaning  for  support  upon  institutions  which  are  a  guarantee 
both  for  stability  and  progress. 

"  To  the  request  which  I  address  to  you  to  ratify  the  Liberal 
reforms  that  have  been  realized  during  the  last  ten  years,  answer 
'Yes.' 

"  As  to  myself,  faithftil  to  my  origin,  I  shall  imbue  myself  with 
your  thoughts,  fortify  myself  in  your  will,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence, I  shall  not  cease  to  labour  without  intermission  for  the  pro- 
sperity and  greatness  of  France. 

Napoleon.'' 

Just  at  this  time  a  new  chapter  of  the  unforeseen  "  came  in  to 
bewilder  the  public  mind.  It  was  said  that  a  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered against  the  Emperor's  life.  The  circumstances  were  stated 
to  be  these : — The  French  police  had  warning  from  London  that  a 
man  named  Beaury,  a  deserter  from  the  French  army,  had  left  for 
Paris.  As  it  was  Imown  that  this  man  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Gustavo  Flourens,  the  Belleville  agitator,  who  had 
made  himself  so  conspicuous  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kochefort  riots, 
it  was  now  believed  or  asserted  that  he  must  have  something  to  do 
with  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  of  which  the  police  had  already  dis- 
covered traces.  On  the  intelligence  from  London  the  Prefect  of 
Police  instituted  an  immediate  search  for  Beaury.  He  was  arrested, 
and  discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  several  compromising  docu- 
ments, among  them  a  letter  from  Flourens.  Beaury,  who  was  a 
youth  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  confessed  his 
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intention  of  shooting  the  Emperor  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunitjr.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  police  attempted 
to  seize  a  party  of  men  whom  they  had  been  watching  for  some 
time  past,  but  owing  to  assistance  given  by  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  but  one  managed  to  escape.  Their  lodgings 
were  immediately  searched,  and  at  the  house  where  one  of  them, 
named  Boussel,  lived,  there  was  found  a  box  containing  twenty-one 
bombs,  together  with  nails,  tubes,  and  wire  handles,  and  a  receipt 
for  maJdng  picrate  of  potassium,  contained  inside  a  bust  of  Gari- 
baldi. An  English  revolver,  precisely  similar  to  that  found  on 
Beaury,  was  also  discovered.  Roussel  himself  was  sought  for  in 
vain,  but  the  maker  of  the  bombs  came  forward,  and  related  that  a 
man  giving  the  name  of  Renard  had  ordered  them,  sajdng  they 
were  wanted  for  a  new  kind  of  velocipede  which  he  had  invented. 

Afew  days  after  these  events  a  letter  was  published  from  M.  OUivier 
to  the  Emperor,  together  with  a  long  report  from  the  Procureur- 
General,  M.  Grandperret,  on  the  plot  of  whose  existence  Govern- 
ment believed  itself  to  have  discovered  indications  some  months 
previously,  indications  which  the  recent  arrests  had  apparently  con- 
firmed. An  imperial  decree  was  immediately  issued,  convoking  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  conspirators. 

On  Sunday  the  8th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  voting  by  universal 
sufl^rage.  Pans  was  crowded  with  troops.  A  large  body  of  artillery- 
men with  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  stationed  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  regiment  took  up  its  sleeping  quarters 
inside  the  palace. 

The  voting  passed  off  quietly  in  the  metropolis.  It  had  been 
anticipated  that  the  majority  would  have  been  adverse  to  the 
Emperor's  appeal,  and  it  was  so ;  but  that  majority  amounted  to 
80,000  only,  which  was  a  less  proportion  than  the  last  elections  to  the 
Corps  L^gUlatif  had  seemed  to  render  probable. 

The  Government  met  with  an  adverse  vote  also  from  almost  all 
the  great  cities.  Lyons,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Brest, 
Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Angers,  Rouen,  and  several  besides,  recorded  a 
majority  of  noes ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  town  voting  was 
considered  highly  satisfactory  by  the  ardent  Revolutionists.  It  was 
•noticed,  however,  as  an  odd  circumstance,  that  while  the  free- trade 
towns  opposed  the  Empire,  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north,  which  complained  of  its  commercial  policy,  voted  in  its 
favour.  Rouen  indeed  was  an  exception ;  but  at  Rouen  the  suffrages 
were  almost  exactly  balanced,  and  Imperialism  onl^  carried  the  day 
by  one  vote.  On  the  other  hand  the  rural  population  showed  them- 
selves Napoleonists  almost  to  a  man.  The  army  also  of  course 
swelled  the  affirmative  vote;  but  here  the  Emperor  met  with  an 
amount  of  opposition  which  though  expressed  in  a  minority  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the  majority,  still  for  the  first  time 
shook  his  trust  in  that  body  of  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  most 
entirely  relied  for  the  conservation  of  his  Empire.  The  army  re- 
corded over  50,000  votes  against  him. 
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The  whole  result  of  the  plebiscitum  in  France,  showed  upwards  of 
seven  millions  of  affirmative,  and  one  million  and  a  half  of  nega- 
tive votes;  the  exact  numbers  being  7,257,379  and  1,530,000. 
Besides  this  was  the  Algerian  vote,  about  41,000  against 
something  more  than  19,000.  The  Imperialist  party  con- 
sidered it  a  triumph,  inasmuch  as  it  expressed  a  more  loyal  state 
of  public  opinion  than  did  the  parliamentary  election  of  1869.  The 
Republicans  exulted  in  pointing  out  that  the  eight  million  voices 
which  hailed  Napoleon  to  the  Empire  in  1852  were  no  longer  to  be 
counted  as  representing  the  acquiescence  of  France  after  experience  of 
eighteen  years  of  personal  rule.  But  it  was  the  vote  of  the  army  which 
really  troubled  the  Emperor,  and  in  spite  of  the  calm  face  he  put 
upon  it,  the  certainty  of  a  growing  defection  in  that  cherished 
quarter  rankled  in  him,  till  it  led,  along  with  other  influences, 
to  tiiose  sinister  results  which  wiU  have  hereafter  to  be  recorded. 
Meanwhile  he  took  care  to  deny  the  impression  it  had  made  upon  him. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Marshal  Canrobert,  and  by  him  communi- 
cated to  the  troops  of  the  army  of  Pans,  he  said,  Rumours  so 
ridiculous  and  exaggerated  have  been  spread  in  reference  to  the  vote 
of  the  army,  that  I  feel  myself  prompted  to  request  you  to  assure 
the  generaJs,  officers,  and  privates  under  your  command  that  my 
confidence  in  them  has  never  been  shaken.  I  ask  you  to  inform 
General  Lebrun,  especially,  that  I  congratulate  him  and  the  troops 
under  his  command  on  the  admirable  firmness  and  cool  self- 
command  of  which  they  have  given  proof  during  the  last  few  days 
in  the  suppression  of  those  riote  which  are  troubling  the  capital.^' 

Many  thought  he  betrayed  his  uneasiness  unwisely  in  taking  any 
notice  at  all  of  these  rumours.  The  riote  in  question  occurred  afticr 
the  plebiscitum  was  over,  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th,  and 
again  on  the  following  day.  On  the  first  evening  barricades  were 
formed  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  ite  neighbourhood,  but  a 
body  of  mounted  Chasseurs  and  Gardes  de  Paris  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty  in  clearing  the  streete.  On  the  Tuesday  the  rioting 
was  rather  more  formidable.  On  this  occasion  the  mob  succeeded 
in  forming  four  barricades;  one  in  the  Rue  Fonteine  du  Roi,  another 
in  a  little  street  leading  to  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  and  two  in 
the  Rue  St.  Maur.  They  were  taken,  however,  easily  enough  by  the 
militery,and  no  more  attempte  were  made  to  xenew  them. 

On  the  21st  the  formal  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  plebis- 
citum was  made  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  Salle  des  Etate  of  the  Louvre, 
A  hall  conspicuous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  principal  stete 
assemblages  since  the  institution  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
renewal  of  the  Empire's  life,  as  it  were,  by  the  recent  contact  with 
ite  mother  earth,  was  to  be  solemnized  with  all  due  ceremonies. 
The  Place  du  Carrousel  was  lined  with  soldiers,  and  crowded  with 
carriages  bringing  ministers,  marshals,  ambassadors,  senators, 
deputies,  civic  ftmctionaries,  high  digniteries,  and  councillors  of 
stete,  to  greet  the  sovereign  whose  rule  and  policy  had  just  received 
the  sanction  of  his  people's  approval.    He  himself  stood  on  a  dais. 
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surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  imperial  family.  The  moment  he 
entered  the  hall^  a  shout  of  acclamation  arose  and  was  prolonged 
until  M.  Schneider  as  President  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif  advanced  to 
deliver  his  speech  on  behalf  of  that  body. 

"It  is  eighteen  years/'  said  the  President,  "since  Prance,  worn  out 
by  subversion,  eager  for  security,  confident  in  your  genius  and  the 
Napoleon  dynasty,  transmitted  to  your  hands,  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  the  authority  and  power  which  public  necessity  required.  The 

expectation  of  the  nation  has  not  been  deceived  After 

twenty  years'  reign  the  people,  now  in  its  absolute  independence, 
and  under  conditions  which  attest  the  progress  and  virility  qf  our 
public  customs,  has  pronounced  its  approbation  with  a  degree  of 
unanimity  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  In  welcoming 
the  Empire  by  more  than  seven  millions  of  suffrages,  France  says  to 
you, '  Sire,  France  is  with  you ;  go  on  confidently  in  the  path  of  all 
realizable  progress,  and  establish  liberty,  based  on  respect  for  the 
laws  and  the  constitution.  France  places  the  cause  of  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  your  dynasty  and  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State.'''  • 

The  Emperor,  in  his  reply,  began  by  thanking  the  nation  which 
for  the  fourth  time  during  twenty-two  years  had  given  him  "  a 
stiikin^  token  of  its  confidence."  The  ratification  by  the  people  of 
a  constitutional  reform  had  been,  his  Majesty  said,  the  sole  object  of 
the  plebiscitum,  but  the  discussion  had  been  carried  farther,  and 
"the  adversaries  of  our  institutions"  had  raised  the  question 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  The  country  had  solved 
the  question  "  in  favour  of  the  system  which  guaranteed  order  and 
liberty."  The  government,  thus  strengthened,  would  show  its 
force  by  its  moderation.  It  would  not  deviate  from  its  liberal 
course ;  "  respecting  all  rights,  it  will  protect  all  interests  without 
keeping  in  mind  dissentient  votes  and  hostile  manoeuvres.  But  it 
will  also  know  how  to  make  respected  the  national  will  which  has 
been  so  energetically  manifested,  and  will  maintain  it  in  itself  and 
above  all  controversy."  The  Emperor  went  on, — "  Freed  from  the 
Constitutional  Questions  which  divide  the  best  minds,  we  must 
have  but  one  object  in  view.  To  rally  round  the  Constitution 
which  has  just  been  sanctioned  by  the  coimtry,  by  the  honest  men 
of  all  parties ;  to  ensure  public  security ;  to  calm  party  passions ;  to 
preserve  the  social  interests  from  the  contagion  of  false  doctrines ; 
to  find  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  intellects  the  means  of  increasing 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  France;  to  diffiise  education;  to 
simplify  the  administrative  machinery ;  to  carry  activity  from  the 
centre,  where  it  superabounds,  to  the  extremities  where  it  is  wanting ; 
to  introduce  into  our  codes  of  law,  which  are  monuments,  the  im- 
provements justified  by  experience ;  to  multiply  the  general  agencies 
of  production  and  riches ;  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  public  works ;  and  finally,  to  consecrate  our  labour  to  this 
problem,  always  resolute,  and  always  seeking  to  find  the  best 
reparation  of  tne  burdens  which  press  upon  the  taxpayers — such  is 
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our  programme.  In  realizing  it^our  nation,  by  the  free  expanliOn-4^ 
its  powers,  will  advance  the  progress  of  civilization.''  ckve^  !Z 
elusion  the  Emperor  said,  "  We  must  at  the  present  time  mpiy  tha^  ^-  ^  / 
ever  look  fearlessly  forward  to  the  future.  Who,  indeed,  €q;uld  m  ' 
opposed  to  the  progressive  march  of  a  dynasty  founded  by^c^rcMftl  ^  / 
people  in  the  midst  of  political  disturbances,  and  which  is  i^tifi^ 
by  liberty  ? ''  Loud  cheering  followed  the  delivery  of  thisSiftK. 
imperial  manifesto,  and  was  continued  until  the  imperial  party 
quitted  the  hall. 

The  partial  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  followed  close  upon  the 
plebiscitum.  .  Three  places  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  2nd  of  January, 
vacant  by  the  resignations  of  Count  Daru,  M.BuflTet,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Talhouet,  had  to  be  filled,  and  it  was  thought  decorous  to  wait 
until  the  national  will  had  pronounced  upon  the  Constitution  as  the 
Emperor  had  remodelled  it.  The  new  arrangement  was  as  follows ; 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Mege,  Public 
Instruction ;  M.  Plichon,  Public  Works.  A  new  post  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was  created,  which  Ollivier  took  to  himself. 

Of  the  new  appointments  none  was  so  significant  at  the  time, 
none  was  destined  to  such  fatal  associations  in  men's  memories,  as 
that  of  the  Due  de  Oramont  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Gramont  had  been  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  was  a  pliant 
courtier  of  Napoleon  III.,  a  friend  of  personal  government,  and  had 
no  sympathies  whatever  with  parliamentary  rule ;  moreover,  his 
anti-Prussian  proclivities  were  well  known,  and  the  news  of  his 
appointment,  together  with  the  mutinous  vote  of  a  portion  of  the 
French  army,  awoke  even  at  that  period  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at 
Berlin.  Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  how- 
ever, reported  that,  having  sounded  Gramont's  sentiments  in  a  personal 
interview,  he  had  received  from  him  the  most  pacific  assurances. 

Violent  and  precipitate  in  action  as  his  afler-conduct  proved  the 
new  Minister  to  be,  he  was  but  the  means  of  forcing  a  political 
card  which  the  Emperor  had  already  in  his  hand,  and  which  the 
army  vote  tempted  him  to  contemplate  with  more  attention  than  he 
had  yet  ventured  to  give  it.  A  more  cautious  statesman  at  the 
Foreign  Office  would  have  discerned  and  corrected  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  shallow  diplomatic  agents  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  past  commissioned  to  study  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  material 
resources  of  the  minor  German  States,  and  who  reported  on  the 
authority,  not  of  the  multitude  or  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  the 
best  society  "  generally,  that  dislike  of  Prussia  was  everywhere  com- 
bined with  a  desire  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  France,  and  that  the 
armed  interference  of  the  latter  power  to  prevent  Prussia's  further 
aggrandizement  would  be  hailed  with  delight,  and  met  with  effi- 
cient co-operation.  Marshal  Leboeuf,  the  Minister  of  War,  gave 
his  master  no  less  erroneous  impressions  of  the  existing  state  of 
preparation  of  the  French  army  than  did  Gramont  of  the  state  of 
political  feeling  in  Germany.  Had  that  master  been  what  he  was 
a  few  years  before,  he  would  hardly  have  been  satisfied  with  accept- 
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ing  the  second-hand  statements  of  his  officials.  So  it  seems^  how- 
ever, that  about  this  time,  in  his  hours  of  meditation,  a  new  vision 
of  the  future  took  shape.  Should  occasion  arise  for  that  war  with 
Prussia  which  French  politicians  had  been  thinking  about  ever  since 
Sadowa,  the  active  employment  of  his  vast  military  forces  Would, 
in  all  probability, lead  to  triumphs  gratifyingto  the  nation,  and  would 
be  the  best  possible  means  of  restoring  good  humour  to  the  army 
itself,  the  class  of  his  subjects  with  whose  support  he  and  his  dynasty 
could  least  dispense.  And  besides  and  beyond  this,  to  lead  him  on, 
there  was  the  i^nis  fatuuB  of  the  Rhine  frontier,  for  which  popular 
statesmanship  and  sentiment  had  entertained  an  inveterate  hanker- 
ing ever  since  its  brief  possession  by  the  Great  Napoleon.  The 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  weapons  of  offensive  warfare  had 
been  for  some  time  past  a  subject  of  intense  personal  interest  to  the 
Emperor.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  inventions  would 
render  his  armies  nearly  invincible.  If  speculations  such  as  these 
were  tending  to  arouse  the  Emperor  from  his  habitual  irresolution, 
there  was  assuredly  nothing  in  the  apparent  result  of  his  experi- 
ment in  the  path  of  political  constitutionalism  to  make  him  satisfied 
with  the  situation^'  at  home.  The  excitementof  the  plebiscitum  and 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Ministers  were  followed  not  by  a  frank 
and  cordial  rally  of  strength  to  the  Government,  but  by  another 
period  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  petty  quarrels.  M.  Ollivier,  who 
had  not  concealed  his  uneasiness  when  the  first  town  votes  were  an- 
nounced on  the  8th  of  May,  allowed  his  confidence  full  play  again 
when  the  Legislative  body  resumed  its  sittings.  He  was  not  really 
trusted  by  any  party, — his  impulsiveness  and  want  of  consistency 
made  it  impossible  to  know  with  whom  he  meant  to  act.  At  the 
same  time  all  parties  were  languid  and  dispirited.  The  political 
situation  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the  moderates  either  of 
the  Right  or  Left.  The  extremes  on  each  side  alone  were  conscious 
of  their  aims.  Nay,  the  Radicals  themselves  were  divided  in  their 
shades  of  opposition.  M.  Ernest  Picard  tried  to  rally  round  him  a 
force  which  should  take  rank  as  the  Constitutional  Left ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  hair-splitting  expression,  ''the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Left.''  M.  Gambetta,  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  repaired 
to  Belleville,  the  head-quarters  of  the  "Irreconcileables,''  and  traced 
the  programme  of  a  new  political  Radicalism,  which  should  preserve 
the  name  though  not  the  essence  of  the  local  disaffection.  He 
repudiated  all  anarchy,  he  would  have  no  recourse,  he  declared, 
to  violence,  or  riots,  or  conspiracies;  assassins  he  would  deliver 
with  merited  scorn  to  the  rigour  of  the  law — ^his  party,  he  said, 
should  learn  to  govern  themselves  before  pretending  to  govern 
others ;  it  was  needfrd  that  it  should  reconcile  itself  with  France, 
should  teach  France  to  have  confidence  in  it  again,  should  show 
that  it  did  not  menace  either  the  moral  interests  or  the  material  in- 
terests, or  the  social  security  of  the  nation.  Respect  should  even  be 
entertained  for  that  universal  sufirage  which  had  played  the 
Emperor's  game;  "for,"  said  Gbmbetta,  ''it  matters  little  to 
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France  whether  it  is  governed  by  this  man  or  by  that,  provided  it 
be  well  governed  " — All  this  was  moderate  doctrine  for  a  so-called 
Irreconcileable/'  If  Gambetta,  in  the  political  inclinations  of  the 
time,  stood  at  the  "  left  of  Ernest  Picaid,  he  was  assuredly  very 
much  to  the  right  of  the  noisy  disorderly  crew  who  owned  Roche- 
fort  and  Flourens  as  their  inspirers.  Of  this  Gambetta  we  may  here 
panse  to  say  a  few  more  words.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  above 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  Genoese  extraction,  but  bom  in  the  south 
of  France.  Gifled  with  great  powers  of  eloquence  and  an  ardent 
temperament,  he  had  made  within  the  last  two  years  a  considerable 
reputation  at  the  bar,  having  first  attracted  notice  when  he  spoke 
as  counsel  for  the  accused  under  the  Gt)vemment  prosecution  of 
1868.  He  was  returned  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  as  one  of  the  Paris 
deputies  in  the  following  year,  and  immediately  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  uncompromising  attacks  on  the  imperial  policy,  and  his 
advocacy  of  democratic  principles.  He  had  more  statesmanship, 
however,  than  Rochefort,  Flourens,  and  the  rest  of  the  Belleville 
clique,  and  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  rash  alliance  with  them ; 
more  courage  and  consistency  than  OUivier,  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged;  more  fire  and  enterprise  than 
£mest  Kcard. 

When  the  Corps  LSgislatif  resumed  its  sittings,  the  disruption 
of  parties  and  uncertainties  of  their  mutual  relations  were  daily 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  Right  Centre,  led  by  Baron 
Jerome  David,  seemed  merely  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  over- 
throw the  Ministry.  M.  Buffet  and  his  friends  of  the  Lefb  Centre 
admitted  that  they  were  giving  the  Cabinet  their  support  solely  in 
hope  of  obtaining  from  it  the  electoral  law,  which  ought  to  precede 
the  impending  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Ernest  Picard^s  new 
section  of  Liberals  professed  themselves  disposed  to  accept  the 
Empire  and  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  but  without  abating  any  of 
the  demands  on  behalf  of  public  freedom  which  the  "Left^^  in 
general  had  advocated  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  Cabinet 
seemed  to  exist  on  little  more  than  sufferance,  or  the  mutual 
interest  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Chamber  in  keeping  it  as  the 
figure-head  of  the  State.  It  was  not  a  dignified  position;  but 
M.  Ollivier's  vanity  or  shortsightedness  seemed  to  render  him 
satisfied  with  it. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  3rd  of  June  an  amendment  brought  forward 
by  M.  Duvemois  authorizing  reports  of  the  sittings  of  the  Councils- 
general,  and  another  making  the  sittings  themselves  public,  were 
adopted  by  majorities  against  the  Ministry.  On  the  following  day 
M.  Bethmont  made  an  interpellation  on  a  matter  connected  with 
these  Councils,  which  brought  on  an  animated  debate.  During  its 
course  M.  Ollivier  alluded  to  the  check  which  the  Ministry  had 
experienced  the  day  preceding,  and  called  on  the  Chamber  to  vote 
for  the  ordei*  of  the  day  "pur  et  simple  "Otherwise,"  he  said, 
we  shall  believe  we  have  lost  its  confidence.''  Upon  this  Baron 
Jerome  David  protested  against  making  a  matter  of  the  kind  a 
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Cabinet  question ;  such  a  course  beings  he  maintained^  an  act  of 
intimidation.  He  taunted  the  Government  with  being  a  "  Ministry 
of  indecision,  adopting  at  times  an  arbitrary  tone,  which  their 
predecessors  would  never  have  dared  to  assume,  and  at  other  times 
an  ultra-liberal  language  that  was  positively  alarming.  Still/'  he 
added,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  disorganizing  the 
country  I  shall  vote  with  you.''  M,  Ollivier  replied  that  there 
existed  a  feeling  of  distrust  against  the  Ministry  among  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Chamber,  checking  that  sympathy  which  rendered 
solutions  easy  and  combats  light.  Such  a  situation,"  he  con- 
tinued,^'is  false  for  every  one,  and  we  take  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  escape  from  it.  We  caimot  consent  to  offer  to 
the  country  the  spectacle  of  men  who  cling  to  a  power  which  is 
escaping  from  them.  I  do  not,  therefore,  accept  the  vote  of  Baron 
Jerome  David  in  our  favour."  At  this  Baron  Jerome  David  rose  to 
explain,  and  ended  by  apprising  the  Government  that  in  the  vote 
of  the  day  before  his  party  had  "given  them  a  first  warning." 
M.  Clement  Duvemois  added  an  equally  insulting  observation  fr^m 
the  Right,  to  which  he  belonged.  His  party,  too,  he  said,  were 
only  biding  their  time.  When  the  question  came  to  the  vote,  how- 
ever, the  order  of  the  day,  pure  and  simple,  was  carried  without  a 
division,  the  Left  abstaining  from  voting  in  a  body.  It  had  been 
brought  to  an  issue  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in  the  Ministry, 
and  none  of  the  hostile  parties  were  as  yet  prepared  to  oust  them. 
Taunts  and  recriminations  continued  not  tiie  less  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them  at  almost  every  sitting  of  the  Chamber;  and  between 
the  distrust  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  distrust  of  the  people,  they 
assuredly  occupied  a  position  which  was  none  of  the  most 
dignifiea  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  That  the  Sovereign  was 
playing  a  game  of  his  own  behind  their  back  was  evident  from 
the  affair  of  M.  Clement  Duvemois,  which  next  attracted  notice. 
A  few  days  after  the  vote  of  the  4th  of  June  there  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur  Universel  (evidently  with  Ministerial  approval)  an 
article  which  informed  the  public  that  the  Emperor  was  more  than 
ever  determined  to  support  the  Cabinet  "  in  the  difficult  task  of 
combining  the  principle  of  authority  with  the  rights  of  liberty;" 
and  that  in  order  to  give  the  Ministry  a  signal  mark  of  confidence, 
the  Sovereign  had  determined  to  take  efficacious  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  singular  incidents  which  had  marked  the 
parliamentary  skirmishing  {escarmouche)  of  the  3rd  and  4th."  The 
writer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  origin  of  that  escarmouche  in 
these  words: — It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  journal  which  is 
supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  reflex  of  the  Emperor's 
opinion,  had  declared  war  against  the  Ministry.  This  journal 
hinted  very  plainly  that  the  Chamber  would  be  doing  the  Emperor 
good  service  by  driving  from  office  Ministers  who  no  longer 
enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  devoted  loyalty  of  the  Right  was 
misled  by  these  insinuations,  and  the  deputies  belonging  to  that 
fraction  of  the  Chamber  joined  their  votes  to  those  of  the  Left, 
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therebj  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Cabinet.  Bat  on  the  morrow 
the  faithfid  of  the  Right,  having  made  due  inquiry,  found  out  to 
their  great  surprise  that  they  had  been  led  into  error,  and  that 
their  coalition  with  the  Irreconcileables  had  been  in  no  way 
agreeable  to  the  Sovereign.^'  So  on  the  morrow,  adds  the  jour- 
nalist of  the  Moniteur,  they  were  obliged  to  adore  what  they  had 
burned  the  day  before.  But  such  manoeuvres,  he  says  in  conclusion, 
implicate  most  unfortunately  the  responsibility  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Ministry ;  he  therefore  rejoiced  that  effi- 
cacious measures were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  their  return. 

The  journal  alluded  to  as  reflecting  the  Emperor^s  opinions,  was 
Le  Peuple  Franijoia,  edited  by  M.  Clement  Duvemois.  His  confi- 
dential dealings  with  the  Tuileries  were  no  secret.  More  than  one 
article  of  his  journal,  in  former  times,  was  known  to  have  been 
revised  and  corrected,  if  not  altogether  written,  by  the  Emperor ; 
and  his  interviews  with  him  were  not  unfrequent  at  the  present 
time.  M.  Ollivier  therefore  called  the  Emperor's  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  disowning  or  discontinuing  the  supposed  complicity;  and 
the  residt  was  that  Duvemois  retired  from  the  editorship,  assuring 
his  readers,  however,  that  he  had  ''voluntarily  quitted,  though 
not  without  regret,  the  journal  which  he  had  founded,''  because 
the  policy  he  advocated  was  too  ''  bold  and  liberal "  for  the  paper. 

A  debate  took  place  on  the  20th  of  June  relative  to  a  proposed 
new  railway  through  the  pass  of  St.  Gk)thard,  for  which  a  convention 
had  been  concluded  in  the  preceding  October  between  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Subsequent  events  gave  an  interest  to 
the  subject  greater  even  than  was  felt  at  the  time,  though  no  small 
amount  of  irritation  was  even  then  entertained  by  those  politicians 
who  were  jealously  sensitive  to  any  possible  diminution  of  the 
external  influence  of  France,  and  who  saw  in  every  advantage 
^ined  by  Prussia  a  source  of  disquietude. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  drew  numerous  auditors  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber ;  the  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies.  The 
Due  de  Gramonfs  reply  however  to  the  question  raised  by  M. 
Momy  was  pacific.  He  said  he  would  not  follow  an  example  given 
elsewhere,  and  appeal  to  patriotism  which  in  France  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  excite.  If  Swiss  neutrality  were  menaced  France  would 
be  the  first  to  defend  it.  But  Grovernment  was  perfectly  at  ease 
respecting  the  political  consequences  of  the  new  St.  Gk)thard  Kail- 
way,  and  was  neither  bound  nor  indeed  entitled  to  oppose  it. 

On  this  ground  then  it  was  clear  Ministers  were  not  minded  to 
dare  the  extremity  of  a  quarrel  with  Prussia;  but  every  fresh  cause 
of  public  disquietude  connected  with  that  Power  seemed  to  bring 
the  probability  of  a  collision  nearer ;  and  it  was  now  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  France  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  not  allow 
herself  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  that  she  was  forced  to  . 
accept  after  Sadowa.  Jhere  was  much  talk  of  the  great  camp  at 
Ch&Ions,  where  30,000  men  were  now  assembled,  and  where  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  to  go  and  receive  lessons  in  military  engineer- 
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ing  from  his  governor^  General  Frossard.  It  was  said  that  Ch&lons 
was  to  be  made  a  large  entrenched  camp  and  place  d^armes,  capable 
of  sheltering  a  corps  d^armSe  in  case  of  war,  and  of  constitutmg  a 
magazine  for  the  first  army  entering  the  field. 

A  petition  was  laid  before  M.  Schneider  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif^ 
at  the  sitting  of  the  21st,  which  led  public  thought  and  discussion 
into  a  new  train.  The  Marquis  de  Pire  had  lately  proposed  to  the 
Chamber  to  repeal  the  law  of  exile.  Encouraged  by  this  suggestion 
the  banished  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  now  signed  a  request 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  edict  in  force  against  themselves.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber,  and  was  dated,  Twickenham, 
June  19th.  In  it  the  Princes  said,  "  Messieurs  les  Deputes — 
You  have  had  laid  before  you  a  proposal  to  abrogate  the  excep- 
tional measures  levelled  against  us.  In  the  face  of  this  proposition 
we  feel  bound  not  to  remain  silent.  Since  1848,  under  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  the  Republic,  we  have  protested  against  the  law  which 
exiles  us,  a  law  which  nothing  justified  then,  and  nothing  has 
justified  since,  and  we  now  renew  our  protest  before  the  representa- 
tives of  our  country.  It  is  not  a  favour  that  we  ask ;  it  is  our 
right,  a  right  which  belongs  to  all  Frenchmen,  and  of  which  we 
alone  are  despoiled ;  it  is  our  country  to  which  we  ask  to  be  restored 
— our  country  which  we  love,  which  our  family  has  always  loyally 
served,  from  which  not  one  of  our  traditions  separates  us,  and 
whose  name  alone  ever  makes  our  hearts  beat;  for  nothing  can 
compensate  the  exiled  for  their  absent  country.''  This  address  was 
signed  by  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Prince  ae  Joinville,  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  did  not  sign ;  the  first,  as  was  said, 
because  he  had  become  a  Spanish  citizen,  and  the  second  because 
he  wished  to  consult  his  absent  sons.  The  letter  was  referred  by 
M.  Schneider  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  the  Corps  L^islatif, 
and  on  the  demand  of  M.  Ollivier,  who  argued  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  addressed  direct  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  rejected  there 
by  eight  votes  against  one.  However  it  was  recommended  to  the 
Chamber  for  a  full  discussion ;  and  this  discussion  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  of  J  uly . 

The  most  interesting  speech  on  that  occasion  was  delivered  by 
M.  Estancelin,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  the  citizen  Princes,  who  stood 
up  to  advocate  their  cause.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  when  the 
Government  of  July  was  overthrown,  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
nation,  and  retired,  the  one  from  his  command  in  the  Navy,  the 
other  from  the  Army  in  Algeria.  The  Princes,  he  said,  had  no 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne.  Their  family  had  been  called  by 
the  nation  to  reign ;  it  had  been  deposed  by  the  nation,  and  its 
members  were  consequently  French  citizens,  and  nothing  more.  M. 
Estancelin,  who  spoke  throughout  with  a  moderation  which  was  of 
great  service  to  tiie  cause  of  the  Princes,  denied  that  they  were 
conspirators.    He  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  peti- 
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tioners  daring  tiieir  exile^  winding  up  with  a  reference  to  the  very 
creditable  manner  in  which  the  Duke  de  Chartres  had  oonductea 
himBclf  during  the  Italian  campaign^  never  seeking  to  get  into 
communication  with  French  officers.  For  twenty  years  the  Orleans 
Princes  had  respected  the  country^  and  it  was  right  that  the  law  of 
proscription  should  be  now  rescinded. 

M.  Ollivier  urged^  on  the  other  hand^  that  there  were  situations 
stronger  than  individuals^  and  that  the  Princes^  if  allowed  to  return^ 
would  become  centres  of  disorder  and  intrigue  in  spite  of  themselves. 
M.  Jules  Favre^  speaking  in  favour  of  the  petition^  took  occasion  to 
remind  M.  Ollivier  how  a  similar  law  of  proscription  had  been  set 
aside  in  the  case  of  the  present  Emperor^  adding  that  the  way  in 
which  Ae  had  observed  the  promises  then  made  mighty  indeed^  be 
some  excuse  for  suspicion  in  the  present  case.  M.  Grevy,  though 
an  austere  member  of  the  Lefb^  spoke  against  the  petition^  and  qusdi- 
fied  its  supporters  as  dupes  and  accomplices^  thereby  causing  a  split 
between  himself  and  M.  Favre^  and  a  violent  remonstrance  from  the 
last-named  gentleman.  In  the  end^  the  petition  was  Jiegatived  by 
a  majority  of  1 43. 

A  debate  which  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July^  on  the 
Ministerial  Bill  for  fixingthe  army  contingent  for  1870at  90,000men^ 
deserves  special  attention  in  connexion  with  the  catastrophe  which 
this  very  month  was  to  bring  forth^  and  not  least  for  that  sanguine 
utterance  of  M.  Ollivier,  to  which  events  were  about  to  give  the  lie 
in  so  signal  a  manner.  M.  Latour  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  con- 
tingent on  accoimt  of  the  military  organization  of  Germany.  M. 
Gamier  Pages  contended  that  the  French  system  was  the  most 
irksome  for  the  people  and  the  most  costly  to  the  country,  and 
said  that  the  military  expenditure  of  France  exceeded  that  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  put  together.  He  advocated  an  obligatory  ser- 
vice for  two  years  on  active  duty  and  five  years  in  the  reserve,  and  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  soldiers.  M.  J ules  Favre  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  1868  would 
weaken  or  ruin  France.  M.  Thiers,  he  observed,  should  come  to  an 
understanding  with  his  new  clients  respecting  the  position  of  France 
towards  the  other  States  of  Europe.  This  called  up  M.  Thiers,  who 
denied  that  he  had  become  a  Ministerialist,  observing,  "  We  have 
not  entire  liberty,  but  some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  it.  The 
two  conditions  of  peace  are — first,  to  be  pacific ;  secondly,  to  be 
strong.  Prussia  requires  to  be  pacific,  in  order  to  attract  the  South 
of  Germany.  We  need  to  be  pacific  in  order  not  to  give  it  her.^'  M. 
Thiers  maintained  that  after  Sadowa  it  was  impossible  for  France  to 
dispense  with  her  army.  Then  M.  Ollivier,  replying  to  a  question  of 
M.  Jules  Favre,  said,  "  714^  Government  has  no  uneasiness  whatever. 
At  no  epoch  was  t/ie  peace  of  Europe  more  assured.  Irritating  ques- 
tions  nowhere  exist.  The  ISuropean  Cabinets  understand  that  trea- 
ties should  be  maintained.  We  have  developed  liberty  to  assure 
peace,  and  the  accord  between  the  nation  and  the  Sovereign  has 
achieved  a  French  Sadowa,  the  plebiscitum.'^    M.  de  Keratry  re- 
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proached  M.  Ollivier  for  using  the  exprcBsion, "  A  French  Sadowa/' 
M.  Ollivier  replied  that  he  attached  no  meaning  of  victory  or 
defeat  to  that  expression.  The  plebiscitum  had,  however,  given  the 
same  strength  to  French  policy  as  Sadowa  had  to  Prussia.  M. 
Ollivier  repelled  the  insinuation  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  that  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  controlled  the  Ministry.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
no  Sovereign  more  loyally  followed  the  parliamentary  system.  M. 
Jules  Favre  rejoined,  "  If  all  this  be  true,  why  not  disarm  ?  ^*  This 
brought  on  such  a  tumult  that  M.  Favre  was  unable  to  finish  his 
speech,  and  the  House  adjourned.  The  following  day  the  debate 
was  resumed.  M.  Glais  Bizoin's  amendment,  proposing  to  fix  the 
contingent  at  80,000  men  in  1871,  was  rejected  by  191  votes 
against  thirty-nine,  and  the  bill  fixing  it  at  90,000  men  for  that 
year  was  subsequently  adopted  by  203  votes  against  thirty-one. 

It  was  just  about  the  same  time  that  in  England  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  had  made  to  Lord  Granville,  the 
newly  appointed  Minister  for  his  department,  a  statement  similar 
to  that  of  M.  Ollivier  in  the  French  Chamber.  "  Never  in  his  ex- 
perience,'' he  said,  "  had  there  been  such  a  lull  in  foreign  affairs.'' 
In  point  of  fact  the  subject  which  troubled  the  French  public  most 
at  present  was  one  wholly  unconnected  with  politics  of  any  sort. 
It  was  the  intense  and  every  where  prevailing  drought,  which 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  this  unusually  hot  summer,  threatened  to 
exhaust  all  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth.  The  Emperor  gave 
orders  that  the  forests  belonging  to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  State,  should  be  thrown  open  for  grazing  purposes  to  the  cattle 
of  the  landowners  in  the  provinces.  The  Minister  of  War,  it  was 
reported,  had  decided  to  sell  some  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
army,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fodder.  Strict  regulations  as  to 
economy  in  the  use  of  water  at  Paris  were  issued.  In  some  places 
religious  processions  were  organized,  prayers  offered  up,  and  relics 
carried  round  the  churches,  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven. 

The  ravages  caused  by  small  pox  at  Paris  had  of  late  been  a 
matter  of  serious  uneasiness.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  deaths 
took  place  in  one  week  in  June.  The  Emperor,  whose  health  was 
disordered  during  the  early  part  of  this  summer  by  rheumatism  or 
gout,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  by  yet  more  serious  maladies,  put 
off*  lus  accustomed  departure  for  St.  Cloud  till  the  18th  of  June. 
Before  leaving  the  Tuileries,  he  admitted  to  an  interview  his  newly 
appointed  Envoy  to  the  United  States  of  America,  M.  Prevost 
Paradol,  whose  acceptance  of  this  post  under  Government,  from  a 
Minister  as  Imperialist  and  reactionary  in  his  principles  as  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  was  not  a  little  commented  upon  by  his  friends  of  the 
Liberal  party.  As  a  writer,  M.  Prevost  Paradol  had  long  been 
well  known  and  admired.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  political 
pamphleteering,  and  his  sarcasms  and  inuendoes  against  the 
Emperor  and  his  regime  were  models  of  that  dexterous  art  which 
can  inflict  wounds  without  baring  the  hand  that  strikes  them. 
Yet  he  had^  on  occasion,  been  compelled  to  suffer  for  his  hos- 
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tility.  His  reconciliation  with  the  supreme  power  at  this  period 
was  a  proof  of  Napoleon's  placability  as  well  as  of  the 
motives  of  political  expediency  by  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  governed.  What  ParadoFs  compliance  cost  himself 
was  revealed  by  the  terrible  catastrophe  the  news  of  which  came 
to  his  friends  at  home  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  intelligence  of 
the  fatal  complication  with  Prussia  had  reached  him  on  his  arrival 
at  Washington.  He  saw  the  Government  to  which  he  had  just 
pledged  himself  rushing  on  a  career  which  of  all  others  he  would 
most  have  deprecated — playing  a  fearful  and  desperate  stake  for 
Imperialism  and  the  Dynasty.  He  felt  his  false  position  towards 
his  ancient  friends  of  the  Opposition  Left^  he  gfrieved  over  the 
coldness  or  reproaches  with  which  they  had  already  visited  his 
defalcation  from  their  ranks ;  add  to  this  the  withering^  exhausting 
heat  of  that  tropical  Jul^  acting  on  a  sensitive  constitution.  The 
result  was  a  total  upsetting  of  the  mind's  balance^  which  led  to  his 
death  by  his  own  hand — still  a  young  man  as  years  are  counted^ 
with  apparently  several  decades  of  life  to  work  in,  and  a  career  of 
distinguished  promise. 

The  Budget  for  1871  occupied  three  days  of  debate  in  the  Corps 
L^gislatif.  The  amount  required  was  2,236,988,589  francs,  or 
90,489,143^.  sterling,  of  which  half  was  for  interest  on  national 
debt,  endowments,  customs,  excise,  and  collection  of  taxes,  one-third 
for  Army  and  Navy,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  million 
finncs  only  for  the  interior  service  of  the  empire.  The  opposition  to 
it  was  lively,  and  the  Ministerial  defence  not  very  successful,  M. 
Ollivier's  chief  assertion,  by  way  of  argument,  being  that  France  was 
at  that  moment  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  supposed  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor's  life  was  fixed  to  take  place  before  the  High 
Court  at  Blois  on  the  18th  of  July.  Upwards  of  seventy  persons 
were  on  the  list.  Ultimately  it  took  place  in  August,  but  attracted 
little  attention  amid  the  pressure  of  greater  events. 

Another  trial  that  created  great  interest  was  one  connected  with 
the  International  Workmen's  Society,  on  occasion  of  the  seditious 
acts  which  had  accompanied  the  recent  strikes  of  operatives  at 
Creuzot  and  elsewhere.  The  Public  Prosecutor  opened  the  judicial 
proceedings  with  a  history  of  the  society  in  question,  which  he 
denounced  as  a  secret  league,  menacing  every  one  with  danger,  and 
imbued  with  the  rankest  doctrines  of  Communism.  On  behalf  of 
the  defence  it  was  denied  that  the  society  in  question  was  a  secret 
society,  or  that  its  object  was  to  foment  strikes.  Some  of  the 
prisoners,  moreover,  maintained  that  they  did  not  themselves  belong 
to  the  society.  After  much  wrangling  between  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor and  the  accused,  the  Tribunal  at  last  gave  sentence.  Seven 
of  the  accused  were  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  100  francs,  and  deprivation  of  civil  rights  for  an  additional 
year;  and  twenty-seven  to  two  months'  imprisonment  and  fifty 
francs  fine;  five  were  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.    While  this 
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judgment  was  being  given^  intelligence  waa  received  in  Paris  of  a 
great  strike  that  had  taken  place  at  the  large  manofactaring  town 
of  Mulhouse^  in  the  department  of  the  Haut  Rhin^  among  a  popu- 
lation almost  exclusively  German  in  their  descent.  Beginning  with 
the  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers^  it  had  spread  to  other  trades^  till 
16^000  hands  had  quitted  their  several  employments.  Troops 
arrived  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the 
burning  of  a  large  factory.  It  had  been  preceded  by  several  strikes 
in  the  south — at  Marseilles^  Perpignan^  and  other  places. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FRANCE  (continued). 

Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoHern  Sigmaringen's  candidatore  for  the  crown  of  Spain 
— Alarm  and  anger  of  the  French  Goyemment — Remonstrances  with  Prussia — 
Explanations  in  the  Chambers — Declaration  of  War,  July  19th — Preparation  and 
Arrangement  of  French  forces  by  land  and  sea — The  Emperor's  arrival  at  Metz — 
Proclamation — German  Armies — Engagement  at  Saarbruck — Battles  of  Wissem- 
bnrg,  Wdrth,  and  Spicheren — Retreat  of  the  French  Army — Disturbances  at  Paris 
— Reoignation  of  Mhiisters — Paris  placed  in  a  state  of  defence — Prussians  cross  the 
Frontier — Battles  near  Metz — MacMahon's  n.e.  march  from  Chalons — Pursuit 
by  the  Crown  Prince — Battle  of  Sedan — Capitulation  of  the  fhnperor  and  entire  . 
Army — ^Excitement  in  Paris — Republic  proclaimed — Prorisional  Government — 
Manifesto  of  Jules  Favre — Bismarck's  Counter-Manifesto — Political  parties — 
Defences  of  Paris — Its  investment  by  the  CJermaqs — Second  Circular  of  Jules 
Favre — Unsuccessful  negotiations  for  an  armistice — Fall  qf  Laon,  Toul«  and 
Strasburg. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  an  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  Ministers^  of  their  intention  to  recommend  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen^  a  German  prince  belonging  to 
a  branch  of  the  house  widely  separated  from  that  which 
reigned  in  Prussia^  to  the  long-vacant  throne  of  Spain.  Now 
this  was  not  the  first  time  this  Prince's  name  had  been  heard  by 
French  statesmen  in  connexion  with  the  candidature.  Marshsu 
Prim  had  stated  in  the  Cortes  early  in  June  that  an  eligible  candi- 
date was  likely  to  come  forward.  The  Emperor's  ambassador  at 
Madrid  certainly  knew  who  was  meant,  and  Prim  in  all  probability 
believed  that  the  choice  was  one  which  the  Emperor  would  not 
disapprove.  At  all  events,  no  objections  were  then  raised  on  the 
part  of  France.  Moreover,  the  personal  and  family  circumstances 
of  Prince  Leopold  allied  him  in  some  measure,  it  might  seem,  with 
French  and  Napoleonic  interests.  The  branch  of  the  Hohenzollems 
to  which  he  belonged  was  Roman  Catholic ;  his  paternal  grand- 
mother was  a  Murat ;  his  maternal  grandmother,  a  Beauhamais ;  his 
mother  was  of  the  house  of  Braganza  Bourbon.  It  was  more  than 
five  centuries  since  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  had  a  common 
ancestor.    Still  no  doubt  that  king  was  his  cAef  de  familUy  and  the 
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circumstaBce  aerved  as  the  groand  of  a  qaarrel^  which  just  then^  for 
political  and  dynastic  reasons^  the  governing  party  in  France  found 
it  convenient  to  take  up.  Ever  since  the  German  war  of  1866, 
France^  it  was  well  known,  had  existed  in  ^hortal  jealousy  of 
Prussian  aggrandizement.  Pretext  and  opportunity  fitting,  war  with 
so  formidable  a  rival  in  the  leadership  of  continental  Europe  would 
have  been  welcome  any  time  within  the  last  four  years  to  a 
considerable  section  of  the  French  public :  add  to  this  the  Emperor's 
personal  fear  for  his  dynasty,  after  the  late  plebiscitum  had  revealed  a 
certain  amount  of  disaffection  in  his  army  to  the  imperial  rule ;  and 
it  seemed  as  desirable,  as  it  was  not  difficult,  to  light  the  flame  of 
public  excitement  with  suggestions  of  Bismarckian  intrigues,  and 
of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  monarch  to  plant  a  subservient 
relative  on  the  southern  frontier  of  France. 

On  the  4th  the  ChargiS  d'  Affaires  of  France  at  Berlin  presented 
himself  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  to  complain  of  the  outrage  to 
French  susceptibilities  caused  by  this  step.  In  reply,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  no  affair  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  that  no 
explanations  could  be  furnished  from  that  source.  The  following 
day  Baron  Werther,  the  ambassador  from  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, left  Paris  to  join  the  Prussian  King  at  Ems,  and  explain 
to  him  fully  the  state  of  French  feeling. 

On  the  6th  the  Due  de  Gramont  made  a  speech  in  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  he  said,  that  Marshal 
Prim  had  offered  the  crown  to  the  Hohenzollem  Prince,  and  that 
the  latter  had  accepted  it;  but  the  Spanish  people  had  not  yet 
declared  themselves.  It  could  not  be  that  France  was  bound  to 
look  on  quietly  if  an  alien  power  should  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  by  placing  one  of  her  Princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V. 
He  trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  German  people,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Spanish  people,  to  avert  such  an  issue ;  but  if  it 
should  arrive,  the  Government  which  he  represented,  strong  in  the 
support  of  the  deputies  and  of  the  nation,  would  know  how  to  fulfil 
its  duties.  Amidst  the  vehement  applause  which  interrupted  this 
speech,  a  few  dissentient  voices  were  heard.  Garnier  Pages  de- 
clared that  the  people's  wishes  were  for  peace.  Cr^mieux  protested 
against  the  Minister's  declaration.  Ernest  Picard  demanded  that 
documents  should  be  laid  before  the  Chamber;  Glais  Bizoin  and 
Emmanuel  Arago  alike  deprecated  the  warlike  tone  of  the  oration. 
At  Ems,  application  was  made  to  the  Prussian  King  in  person,  by 
M.  Benedetti,  ambassador  from  France  to  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, requesting  him  to  forbid  Prince  Leopold's  acceptance  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  but  without  success.  Beyond  giving  his  per- 
sonal sanction  as  head  of  the  Hohenzollem  family,  the  King  said 
he  had  had  no  hand  in  the  candidature,  and  he  declined  to  interfere 
for  its  withdrawal.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  which  were  arising.  Prince  Leopold  himself  de- 
cided on  giving  in  his  resignation,  and  a  momentary  hope  arose 
that  the  ^reatened  storm  had  blown  over.    But  enough  had  not 
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been  done  to  content  Gramont  and  the  war  party  in  France.  It 
was  required  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  himself  write  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  excuse  himself  for  having  personally  sanctioned 
Prince  Leopold's  candidature,  take  a  definite  part  in  its  present  with- 
drawal, and  promise  that  under  no  circumstances  should  that  candida- 
ture be  renewed.  With  these  humiliating'requisitions  M.  Benedetti 
presumed  personally  to  confront  the  King  as  he  was  taking  his 
afternoon  exercise  in  the  public  gardens  at  Ems.  His  abrupt 
demand  was  said  to  have  been  answered  with  a  curt  denial,  and  he 
was  refused  any  further  interviews. 

On  the  15th  the  following  explanation  was  made  to  both  branches 
of  the  French  Legislature  :  by  Ollivier  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  and 
by  the  Due  de  Gramont  in  the  Senate  : — 

Gentlemen, — The  manner  in  which  you  received  the  declara- 
tion of  the  6th  inst.  afforded  us  the  certainty  that  you  ap- 
proved our  policy,  and  that  we  could  count  upon  your  sup- 
port. We  commenced,  then,  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
Powers  to  invoke  their  good  offices  with  Prussia  in  order  that  the 
legitimacy  of  our  grievances  might  be  recognized.  We  asked 
nothing  of  Spain,  whose  susceptibUities  we  did  not  wish  to  wound. 
We  took  no  steps  with  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  considering 
him  shielded  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  we  refused  to  mix  up  in 
the  affair  any  recriminations  upon  other  subjects.  The  majority  of 
the  Powers  admitted,  with  more  or  less  warmth,  the  justice  of  our 
demands.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  refused  to 
accede  to  our  demands,  pretending  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
affair,  and  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  remained  completely  a  stranger 
to  it.  We  then  addressed  ourselves  to  the  King  himself,  and  the 
King,  while  avowing  that  he  had  authorized  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollem to  accept  the  nomination  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  maintained 
that  he  had  also  been  a  stranger  to  the  negotiation,  and  that  he  had 
intervened  between  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  and  Spain  as  head 
of  the  family,  and  not  as  Sovereign.  He  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  had  communicated  the  affair  to  Count  Bismarck.  We  could 
not  admit  this  subtle  distinction  between  the  chief  of  the  family 
and  the  Sovereign.  In  the  meanwhile  we  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem 
had  renounced  the  Crown.  We  asked  the  King  to  associate  him- 
self with  this  renunciation,  and  we  asked  him  to  engage  that  should 
the  Crown  be  again  offered  to  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  he  would 
refuse  his  authorization.  Our  moderate  demands,  couched  in  equally 
moderate  language,  written  to  M.  Benedetti,  made  it  clear  that  we 
had  no  arrive  peiUSe^  and  that  we  were  not  seeking  a  pretext  in  the 
Hohenzollem  affair.  The  engagement  demanded  the  King  refused 
to  give,  and  terminated  the  conversation  with  M.  Benedetti  by 
saying  that  he  would  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  reserve  to  him- 
self the  right  of  considering  the  circumstances.  Notwithstanding 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  desire  for  peace,  we  did  not  break  off 
the  negotiations.    Our  surprise  was  great  when  we  leamed  that 
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the  King  had  refused  to  receive  M.  Benedetti^  and  had  oommuni- 
eated  the  fact  officially  to  the  Cabinet.  We  learned  that  Baron 
Werther  had  received  orders  to  take  his  leave^  and  that  Prossia  was 
arming.  Under  these  circumstances  we  should  have  forgotten  our 
dignity  and  also  our  prudence  had  we  not  made  preparations.  We 
have  prepared  to  maintain  the  war  which  is  offered  to  us^  leaving 
to  each  that  portion  of  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him. 
(Enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.)  Since  yesterday  we  have 
called  out  the  reserve^  and  we  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
guard  the  interest  and  the  security  and  the  honour  of  Prance.'' 

Simultaneously  with  this  exposition,  a  credit  of  fifty  millions 
was  demanded  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  granted,  though  not 
without  energetic  opposition  from  several  members  of  the  Left,  who 
declaimed,  some  against  the  injustice,  some  against  the  danger  and 
impolicy  of  a  war  with  Grermany. 

The  Senate  went  on  Sunday  to  St.  Cloud  to  congratulate  the 
Emperor  on  the  decision  arrived  at.  To  the  populace  of  Paris  the 
exciting  prospect  was  welcome.  Crowds  assembled  on  the  Boule- 
vards, singing  the  "  Marseillaise ''  and  "  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,'' 
and  shouting  "  Vive  la  guerre  I '' k  Berlin "  k  has  la  Prusse.'' 

On  the  19th  of  July,  war  was  formally  declared.  On  Saturday, 
the  24th,  a  proclamation  came  out.  There  were  "solemn  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  peoples,''  it  said, "  when  the  national  honour 
violently  excited,  imposes  itself  with  irresistible  force,  dominates  all 
interests,  and  alone  takes  in  hand  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Launched  on  the  path  of  invasion,  Prussia  has  aroused  defiance 
everywhere,  necessitated  exaggerated  armaments,  and  turned  Europe 
into  a  camp  where  only  uncertainty  and  fear  of  the  morrow  reigns. 
....  It  only  remains  to  us  to  confide  our  destinies  to  the  decision 
of  arms  We  wish  to  conquer  a  lasting  peace." 

The  Due  de  Gramont  forwarded  a  lengthy  despatch  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  abroad,  declaring  that  the  Hohenzollem 
candidature  had  been  agitated  as  far  back  as  March,  and  as  good  as 
disavowed  then  by  the  Prussian  Government  at  the  remonstrances  of 
France. 

The  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  Corps  L^islatif  were  adjourned 
by  decree. 

The  French  declaration  of  war  had  been  sudden ;  and  most  mili- 
tary critics  expected  that  it  would  have  been  followed  by  a  movement 
on  what  is  termed  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  an  imme- 
diate and  rapid  campaign,  allowing  no  time  for  the  Prussians  to 
concentrate  their  forces  before  Germany  should  be  cut  through  the 
middle,  and  North  and  South  separated.  Then,  such  were  the 
calculations  of  the  French  war  politicians,  those  German  States 
which  had  been  unwillingly  coerced  in  1866  into  acknowledging 
Prussian  supremacy,  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  against  her,  Austria  would  have  re-asserted  herself,  Sadowa 
would  have  been  avenged ;  and,  as  a  final  result,  France  would  have 
remained  arbitress  of  Europe,  with  the  Rhine  frontier  secured  to 
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her,  and  with  a  once  more  divided  Teutonic  nation  at  her  side.  But 
the  mobilization  of  the  French  army  brought  to  light  grave  facts 
which  had  not  been  previously  suspected.  The  War  Minister,  Le- 
boeuf,  when  he  made  his  official  answer  to  the  Due  de  Oramont — 
Beady  ?  ay,  more  than  ready !  betrayed  a  fatal  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  things.  I  could  easily  have  avoided  the  war,''  said 
Gramont  afterwards,  "  in  twenty  ways.''  The  correspondence  of 
Napoleon,  since  found  at  St.  Cloud,  and  published  by  the  Prussian 
Grovemment,  shows  how  unprovided  were  the  regiments  of  the 
imposing  "  army  of  the  Rhine  "  with  the  most  necessary  conmiis- 
sariat  appliances.  Nothing  was  really  ready :  invaluable  days  were 
lost.  The  Prussians  had  time  to  mobilize  their  troops ;  the  govern- 
ments of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden,  far  more  irritated  by 
an  attack  on  German  territory  from  Germany's  old  hereditary 
enemy,  than  anxious  to  assert  themselves  against  Prussia's  views  of 
unification,  unanimously  sent  in  t^eir  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  King 
William. 

But  if  disappointed  in  the  numbers  and  the  general  preparation 
of  the  troops  under  their  command,  the  French  commanders  at  all 
events  placed  great  reliance  on  the  military  weapons  which  were  to 
be  made  use  of.  Ever  since  1866  attention  had  been  directed  to 
every  means  by  which  the  formidable  needle-gun  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  could  be  surpassed ;  and  the  chassepdt  had  already,  in  the 
anti-Oaribaldian  contest  of  1867,  it  was  thought,  given  proof  of  its 
capacity  to  carry  bullets  to  farther  ranges,  and  of  its  being  more 
readily  manageable  by  the  holder,  and  therefore  more  deadly  in  its 
effects,  than  tiie  weapon  which  had  won  the  Seven  Days'  War. 

More  recently  too,  a  terrible  instrument  of  death  had  been  in- 
vented and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  artillery  soldiers. 
This  was  the  Mitrailletise,  a  small  movable  cannon-revolver,  which 
could  discharge,  from  its  various  mouths  between  three  and  four 
hundred  bullets  in  the  space  of  one  minute.  With  chassepots  and 
mitrailleuses  at  t^eir  command  the  officers  and  soldiers  still  believed 
in  easy  victory. 

The  French  force  extended  about  150  miles  in  a  slightly  curved 
line  from  Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of  Luxembourg.  It  was  divided 
into  seven  corps,  besides  the  Imperial  Guard.  MacMahon  com- 
manded the  1st  Corps,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Strasburg.  Next 
in  order,  northwards,  came  De  Failly  with  the  5th  Corps,  near 
Saargemund  (Sarreguemines) ;  then  Frossard,  with  the  7th  Corps, 
opposite  Saarbriick ;  then  General  L'Amirault,  with  the  4th  Corps ; 
and  last  on  the  line,  Bazaine,  with  the  8rd  Corps,  stationed  at  Sierck, 
to  the  north  of  Thionville.  The  7th  Corps  under  General  Felix 
Douay  occupied  Belfort,  in  the  Upper  Rhine  department;  the 
Imperial  Guard  was  at  Metz,  under  Bourbaki;  and  Canrobert 
commanded  the  6th  Corps,  being  the  army  of  reserve,  at  Chftlons 

The  Emperor,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  afterwards  drew  up  atWil- 
helmshdhe,  declared  that  his  intention— confided  to  Marshals  Mac- 
Mahon and  Leboeuf  alone — ^had  been  to  mass  150,000  men  at  Metz, 
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100,000  at  Strasburg,  and  50,000  at  the  Camp  of  Ch&lons.  Then 
immediately  to  unite  the  two  armies  of  Metz  and  Strasburg, 
and  at  the  head  of  250,000  men,  to  eross  the  Rhine  at 
Maxau,  leaving  on  his  right  the  fortress  of  Rastadt.  Mean- 
while the  50,000  men  at  Ch&lons,  under  the  command  of 
Canrobert,  were  to  proceed  to  Metz  to  protect  the  rear  of  the 
army  and  guard  the  north-east  frontier.  At  the  same  time  the 
fleet,  cruising  in  the  Baltic,  would  have  held  a  portion  of  the  force 
of  Prussia  in  check,  to  g^ard  against  invasion  from  the  coast. 
But  under  bad  oi^anization  and  insufficient  preparation  this  plan 
broke  down ;  only  100,000  men  were  ready  for  the  army  of  Metz ; 
only  40,Q00  for  that  of  Strasbui^;  Canrobert's  corps  was  divided; 
neither  his  cavalry  nor  artillery  were  ready.  To  the  Emperor's 
order,  that  the  arrival  of  the  missing  regiments  should  be  pushed 
on,  reply  was  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  Algeria,  Paris, 
and  Lyons  without  garrisons.  Meanwhile  it  was  left  to  the 
Germans  to  take  the  initiative,  which  they  did  vigorously,  both  by 
the  Saar  and  the  Rhine. 

The  French  fleet  was  collected  in  force  at  Cherbourg.  There  the 
Empress  reviewed  it  on  the  21st  of  July;  after  which  fifteen  iron- 
clad ships  and  twelve  other  vessels  under  Admiral  Bouet  Willaumez 
sailed  for  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  in  order  to  blockade  the  German 
ports,  and  co-operate  in  any  future  measures  of  invasion,  should  the 
contemplated  advance  of  die  armies  on  Berlin  be  carried  out ;  but 
owing  to  the  turn  which  military  events  in  the  interior  took,  no 
such  co-operation  was  in  fact  required  throughout  the  war,  and  the 
French  squadron  was  withdrawn  early  in  October.  • 

Nothing  happened  in  the  field  up  to  the  end  of  July  save  the 
blowing-up  of  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  on  the  Baden  side,  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  22nd,  and  a  few  skirmishes  of  outposts  at  or  near 
Saarbriick.  On  the  28th  the  French  Emperor,  leaving  the  Empress 
at  the  head  of  afikirs  in  Paris,  arrived  at  his  head-quarters  at  Metz, 
and  immediately  took  the  command  of  his  army,  to  which  he  issued 
the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Soldiers, — I  am  about  to  place  myself  at  your  head  to  defend 
the  honour  and  the  soil  of  the  country.  You  go  to  fight  against 
one  of  the  best  armies  in  Europe,  but  others  who  were  quite  as 
worthy  were  imable  to  resist  your  bravery.  It  will  be  the  same 
again  at  the  present  time.  The  war  which  is  now  commencing  will 
be  a  long  and  severe  one,  since  it  will  have  for  the  scene  of  its 
operations  places  full  of  fortresses  and  obstacles ;  but  nothing  is  too 
difficult  for  the  soldiers  of  Africa,  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  Mexico. 
You  will  again  prove  what  the  French  Army,  animated  by  the 
sentiment  of  duty,  maintained  by  discipline,  and  inspired  with  love 
of  country  can  perform.  Whatever  road  we  may  take  beyond  our 
frontiers  we  shall  find  glorious  traces  of  our  fathers.  We  will  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  them.  The  whole  of  France  follows  you  with 
her  ardent  wishes,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  The 
fate*of  liberty  and  civilization  depends  upon  our  success. 
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"  Soldiers  I  let  each  one  do  his  duty^  and  the  Ood  of  armies  will 
be  with  us. 


The  Imperial  Head-quarters,  Metz,  July  28.'' 

On  the  31st  the  King  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  Generals  Von 
Moltke  and  Von  Roon,  arrived  at  Mayence  and  pitched  his  head- 
quarters at  Kreuznach;  and  he  likewise  assumed  the  style  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  for  the  real  direction  of  the  campaign 
he  placed  entire  confidence  in  the  combinations  of  that  remarkable 
strategical  genius,  General  Von  Moltke.  The  Prussian  forces  were 
distributed  in  three  armies.  The  command  of  the  first  army, 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  entire  force,  and  consisting  of  the  1st 
and  8th  North  German  corps,  was  assigned  to  General  Von  Stein- 
metz;  that  of  the  second,  or  centre  army,  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  King's  nephew;  it  comprised  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  7th, 
9th,  10th,  and  12th  North  German  corps,  and  the  Prussian  Guard. 
The  third  army,  consisting  of  the  armies  of  the  South,  i.e.  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden,  and  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  11th  * 
North  German  corps,  was  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince ;  this 
occupied  the  left  of  the  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Landau  and 
Germersheim.  The  whole  number  of  these  three  armies  amounted  to 
about  450,000  men. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  three  divisions,  with  23  guns  of  General 
Frossard's  division,  attacked  Saarbriick  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor  and  Prince  Imperial,  and  shelled  that  open  town.  The 
Prussian  advanced  posts  retired ;  but  the  French  did  not  attempt  to 
force  the  heights  beyond,  or  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  only  result 
apparently  arrived  at  by  this  trifling  military  demonstration  was  to 
point  a  tel^aphic  despatch  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress, 
announcing  that Louis  "  (the  Prince  Imperial)  had  gone  through 
his  baptime  de  feu/*  and  that  his  presence  of  mind  had  drawn 
tears  from  the  soldiers'  eyes. 

The  first  serious  military  event  of  the  contest  wore  a  very  different 
complexion.  On  Thursday  the  4th,  the  Crown  Prince,  at  the  head  of 
some  regiments  of  the  5th  and  11th  Prussian,  and  of  the  2nd  Bava- 
rian, Army  Corps,  surprised  at  daybreak  a  division  of  MacMahon's 
army  under  General  Abel  Douay,  posted  at  Wissemburg,on  the  Lauter. 
The  Germans,  who  greatly  outnumbered  their  antagonists,  stormed  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  face  of 
mitrailleuses  and  chassepots,  and  put  the  French  to  rout,  taking 
18  officers  and  1000  soldiers  prisoners.  General  Abel  Douay  himself 
was  killed.  This  German  success  was  followed  up  two  days  later  by 
a  great  battle  at  Worth,  two  and  a  half  German  miles  south-west  of 
Wissemburg,  when  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  farther  advance  towards 
the  passes  of  the  Vosges  encoimtered  the  main  body  of  MacMahon's 
army,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  himself.  Here  again  the 
French  were  attacked  before  their  forces  were  in  due  strength,  and 
the  arrival  during  the  course  of  the  day  of  reinforcements  from  the 
corps  of  Failly  did  not  avail  to  sustain  them  against  the  superior 
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numbers  of  their  foes.  The  position  of  the  French  was  admirably 
chosen  indeed^  and  they  contested  the  ground  desperately  for  fifteen 
hours,  but  in  the  end  the  German  victory  was  complete.  Two 
standards^  six  mitrailleuses,  more  than  30  guns,  and  about  6000 
prisoners  fell  into  their  hands,  besides  two  railway  trains  laden  with 
provisions,  and  MacMahon's  carriage  with  all  his  luggage  and 
papers.  The  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  French  side 
were  10,000,  on  the  German  side  not  less  than  8000. 

Thus  of  Mac  Mahon's  army  corps  which,  on  the  Thursday  morning 
before  the  battle  of  Wissemburg,  numbered  nearly  40,000  men, 
scarce  5000  remained  on  Saturday  night  to  retrace  their  steps, 
broken  and  dispirited,  toward  Ch&lons. 

Nor  was  this  the  measure  of  the  French  disasters  by  the  time 
that  Saturday  night  arrived,  for  on  the  same  day  a  desperate  fight 
was  going  on  at  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  near  Saarbriick,  between 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  1st  German  army  under  General  Goben, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  command^  by  General  Frossard. 
Here,  too,  the  French  position  was  a  very  strong  one.  The  fight 
began  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  a.m.,  and  lasted  till  night  fall. 
Reinforcements  came  up  by  train  on  both  sides.  General  Stein- 
meiz  arrived,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  Germans  before  the 
battle  was  over,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  reached  the  field  of 
action  soon  after  him.  The  French,  beaten  back  to  Forbach,  made 
a  vigorous  stand  there,  but  the  Prussians  advanced  their  bayonets 
steadily  up  the  height  in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  2500  prisoners,  and  a  vast  store  of  gunp^ 
provisions,  and  camp  equipage. 

Thus  the  French  army  of  invasion  was  routed  at  all  points,  and 
a  general  retreat  upon  the  line  of  the  Moselle  was  determined 
upon.  Napoleon  said  afterwards,  in  his  pamphlet  before  quoted, 
that  he  would  have  fallen  back  at  once  on  Chdlons,  where  Marshal 
Canrobert  was  stationed  in  command  of  the  Camp  of  Reserve,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  Ministry  at  Paris,  who  urged  that  the  aban- 
donment of  Lorraine  would  produce  a  deplorable  effect  on  the  public 
mind. 

In  the  capital,  where  false  reports  of  French  success  had  been  in- 
dustriously disseminated,  great  was  the  disappointment  and  rage 
caused  by  the  bad  news,  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  from  the  seat  of 
war.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  lost  a  battle.  General  Frossard, 
on  the  Saar,  has  been  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  retreat  is  being 
effected  in  good  order.  Tout  pent  »e  retablir/'  So  ran  the  Emperor's 
telegram.  It  was  a  humiliating  contrast  to  the  canard  which  had 
set  Paris  in  a  frenzy  of  exultation  on  the  fatal  Saturday  morning, 
with  the  announcement  that  MacMahon  had  routed  the  Prussians, 
taken  Landau,  and  made  25,000  prisoners^  including  the  Crown 
Prince  himself  I 

On  Sunday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Empress  hurried 
up  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  Tuileries,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  be  firm  and  orderly.   The  Corps  L6gislatif 
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was  summoned^  Paris  announced  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  siege^  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  sitting  en  permanence. 

On  Tuesday  the  Chambers  met.  Ministers  were  greeted  with 
shouts  for  Henri  Rochefort  and  the  Republic.  Jules  Favre  demanded 
the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
the  overthrow  not  only  of  the  Ministry,  but  of  the  Empire  itself. 
A  vehement  discussion  ensued,  and  the  sitting  was  suspended.  After 
a  short  deliberation  the  Ministers  decided  on  yielding  to  the  storm, 
and  the  Empress-Regent  entrusted  General  Montauban,  styled  Count 
Palikao^  a  General  oflScer  who  had  gained  his  title  from  his  success 
$  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1860,  and  a  well-known  adherent  of  the 
Emperor,  with  the  formation  of  a  new  jCJabinet.  On  the  following 
day,  Wednesday  10  th,  the  following  list  was  made  public : — War, 
General  Count  de  Palikao;  Interior,  M,  Chevreau;  Finance,  M. 
Magne ;  J ustice,  M.  Grandperret ;  President  of  Council  of  State, 
M.  Busson-Billault ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  de  la  Tour  d^Auvergne ; 
Marine,  Admiral  Rigault  de  Grenouilly ;  Public  Works,  M.  Jerome 
David ;  Commerce,  M.  Duvemois :  President  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Brame. 

The  command  of  the  forces  of  Paris  was  assigned  first  to 
General  Vinoy,  and  then  to  General  Trochu,  an  oflBcer  of  literary 
merit,  whose  warning  voice  on  the  ill-conditi6n  of-  the  army,  ex- 
pressed in  a  pamphlet  of  1867,  had  it  been  listened  to,  might  have 
gone  far  to  prevent  the  present  catastrophe. 

Marshal  Bazaine  was  directed  to  supersede  Leboeuf  in  the 
supreme  conduct  of  the  war ;  no  mention  whatever  being  made  of 
the  Emperor;  who,  however,  continued  his  presence  with  it;  not  a 
little  to  the  embarrassment  and  hindrance  of  the  military  operations, 
as  was  afterwards  averred. 

At  Paris  things  went  on  as  if  no  Emperor  existed.  On  the  11th 
M.  G^mbetta  revived  the  proposition,  started  by  Jules  Favre,  of  a 
Defence  Committee.  "We  must  know,''  he  said,  "whether  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  safety  of  a  country  or  the  salvation  of  a 
dynasty.''  No  time  was  lost  in  putting  Paris  in  order  for  the  trial 
that  might  await  her.  12,000  labourers  were  employed  to  extend 
the  fosse,  cut  down  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  msk&  roads,  fix 
drawbridges,  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  generally.  Some 
guns  were  placed  in  position.  Every  sort  of  provision  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  in ;  and  those  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  or  of 
facing  the  hardships  of  a  siege  were  directed  to  withdraw.  All 
Germans  residing  in  the  city,  likewise,  were  required  summarily  to 
depart,  on  the  plea  of  their  possible  treachery  to  the  cause  of  the 
defenders.  A  levy  of  retired  soldiers  and  officers  was  called  out. 
A  new  war  loan  of  1000  millions  of  francs  was  subscribed,  and  a 
forced  currency  of  bank  notes  was  established.  The  defence  of  the 
town  was  entrusted  to  the  National  Guard  and  Mobiles,  all  r^ular 
troops  being  devoted  to  the  army  in  the  field.  An  application, 
however,  from  the  Orleanist  Princes  to  be  allowed  to  come  over  and 
take  part  in  the  defence  of  their  country  was  refused. 
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And  now,  making  its  First  Army  the  pivot  of  its  movement,  the 
whole  German  line  effected  a  change  of  front  to  the  right.  On  the 
11th  of  August,  the  King  of  Prussia  moved  his  head-quarters 
accross  the  frontier,  to  St.  Avoid.  On  leaving  Saarbriick,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  proclamation  in  French,  to  the  French  people,  a 
proclamation  that  afterwards  served  as  the  text  for  severe  recrimina- 
tions against  German  ambition  and  faithlessness,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  ceased  to  represent  the  national  existence  of  France. 

"We, William,  King  of  Prussia,  make  known  the  following  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  French  territories  occupied  by  the  German  armies. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  having  made,  by  land  and  by  sea,  an 
attack  on  the  (German  natipn,  which  desired  and  still  desires  to  live 
in  peace  with  the  French  people,  I  have  assumed  the  command  of 
the  German  armies  to  repel  this  aggression,  and  I  have  been  led  by 
military  circumstances  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  France.  I  am 
waging  war  against  soldiers,  not  against  French  citizens.  The  latter 
consequently  will  continue  to  enjoy  security  for  their  persons  and 
property  so  long  as  they  themselves  shall  not  by  hostile  attempts 
against  the  German  troops  deprive  me  of  the  right  of  according 
them  my  protection.  By  special  arrangements,  which  will  be  duly 
made  known  to  the  public,  the  generals  commanding  the  different 
corps  will  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  towards  the  com- 
munes or  individuals  that  may  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
usages  of  war.  They  will,  in  like  manner,  regulate  all  that  concerns 
the  requisitions  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  troops,  and  they  will  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  between  French 
and  German  currencies,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  individual  transac- 
tions between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants. 

The  French  continued  in  fiiU  retreat  towards  the  Moselle.  On 
the  14th  the  German  vanguard,  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Steinmetz,  came  up  with  the  three  Corps  of  Decaen,  Frossard,  and 
L'Admiraut,  near  Courcelles,  while  they  were  crossing  that  river 
and  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
but  the  result  was,  that  the  French  retired  into  Metz,  while 
the  Germans  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  day  the 
Emperor  and  Prince  Imperial  started  in  a  carriage  for  Verdun,  and 
narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  on  their 
way  thither.  From  Verdun  they  made  their  way  to  Chftlons.  Then 
for  a  time,  the  Emperor's  name  passed  from  mention.  The  world 
scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  Before  leaving  Metz,  however,  he 
addressed  the  people  in  a  proclamation  :  "  In  leaving  you  to  oppose 
the  invading  enemy,''  he  said,  "  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  defend 
this  great  city.  You  will  not  allow  the  foreigners  to  seize  the  bul- 
wark of  France,  and  you  will  emulate  the  army  in  courage  and 
devotion.  I  shall  preserve  a  grateful  memory  of  the  welcome  I  have 
found  within  your  walls,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  in  happier 
times  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct."  Rumours  were  afloat 
that  his  mind  had  grown  gloomy  and  unsettled,  and  that  he  was 
constantly  complaining  of  betrayal  and  false  advice. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  King  William's  head-quarters  were  at 
Pont  &  Mousson,  between  Metz  and  Nancy.  The  object  of  the 
Prussians  now  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  on 
Verdun  and  Ch&lons.  A  series  of  bloody  engagements  ensued, 
ending  invariably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians.  On  the  16th, 
several  divisions  of  the  French,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  were 
stopped  on  their  march  westwards  between  Mars  la  Tour  and 
Gravelotte  by  General  Von  Alvensleben  with  three  Army  Corps, 
subsequently  reinforced  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  another 
Corps,  and  were  driven  back  towards  Metz  after  a  struggle  of 
twelve  hours'  duration.  On  the  18th,  at  Rezonville,  where 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  they  again  suffered  a  complete 
defeat ;  the  King  of  Prussia  commanding  his  troops  in  person  on 
this  occasion.  These  two  battles  were  desperately  contested.  It 
was  estimated  that,  between  the  14th  and  18th  of  August,  the 
French  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  60,000  men.  But  the 
German  losses  were  also  terribly  severe.  At  Mars  la  Tour  they 
amoimted  to  17,000 ;  at  Rezonville  to  a  higher  number  still.  On  the 
former  occasion  the  24th  Regiment  had  47  officers  and  1400  killed 
and  wounded,  and  indeed  the  whole  8rd  Corps  remained  a  mere 
wreck.  The  wife  of  a  Prussian  officer  wrote: — ^''The  first  re- 
giment of  Dragoon  Guards  went  first  into  fire,  and  were  so  slaugh- 
tered that  only  120  men  were  left;  the  2nd  Dragoons  were  taken 
to  make  up  the  number  of  the  1st,  and  were  in  their  turn  cut  down. 
The  very  flower  of  the  Prussian  nobility  has  perished.  Our  friends 
and  fanuliar  faces  that  we  had  met  every  year  in  society  ^re  all 
dead,  and  there  is  the  saddest  desolation.^'  It  appears  that  this 
great  loss  was  caused  by  the  French  infantry,  which  had  masked 
a  line  of  mitrailleurs  and  concealed  them  from  the  advancing  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  opehing  out  when  charged,  and  leaving  the  foe  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  these  machines.  Prince  Salm  Salm,  who  was  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  was  one  of  the  victims  on  this 
occasion.  The  remainder  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Bazaine 
were  henceforth  effectually  shut  up  in  Metz.  They  had  entirely 
lost  their  communications  both  with  Paris  and  with  the  retiring 
army  of  MacMahon.  That  army,  or  rather  the  broken  and  dimi- 
nished fragment  that  remained  of  it,  moved  still  towards  Ch&lons, 
where  the  Army  of  Reserve  under  Marshal  Canrobert  was  being 
diligently  reinforced  bv  new  levies.  To  Chalons  all  eyes  were  now 
turned ;  for  it  was  fully  expected  that  here  a  great  battle  would  be 
fought  to  bar  the  nearer  approach  of  the  Germans  to  Paris.  The 
vigour  and  scientific  readiness  of  the  Grerman  army  were  shown  in 
the  resources  which  it  immediately  applied  to  the  work  of  invasion. 
Around  Metz,  barrack  huts  were  rapidly  constructed  of  timber  or 
patch- work;  doors  and  windows  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
being  used  as  material.  A  telegraph  was  carried  roimd  the  whole 
of  the  investing  camp,  and  a  railroad  formed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  works,  to  connect  the  lines  of  operation.  All  the  officers 
were  provided  with  maps  of  the  country,  on  which  the  minutest 
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details  were  set  down  careMly^  even  the  trees^  hedges^  and  smallest 
watercourses  being  marked. 

Meanwhile  the  Crown  Prince,  having  received  large  reinforce- 
ments from  the  side  of  Landau  since  his  battles  of  Wissemburg 
and  Worth,  detached  his  Baden  contingent  to  besiege  Strasburg, 
some  of  his  Bavarian  troops  to  besie^  Phalsbourg  and  other  for- 
tresses of  the  Vosges,  and  with  his  main  army  marched  west- 
wards across  Lorraine,  took  the  town  of  Nancy  without  resistance,  and 
crossed  the  Moselle ;  then  turned  northwards,  and  had  joined  the  direct 
road  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  at  the  time  that  the  armies  of  Steinmetz 
and  Frederick  Charles  were  occupied  in  pushing  Bazaine  back  into 
Metz.  These  two  armies  were  now  left  to  beleaguer  Metz,  under  the 
command  of  Frederick  Charles,  Steinmetz  being  removed  from  his 
leadership,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  the  somewhat  prodigal  waste 
of  life  with  which  he  conducted  his  military  operations,  llie  Crown 
Prince  marched  on  towards  Ch&lons,  and  on  the  24th,  the  King, 
following  his  movements,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Bar  le  Due. 
But  already,  three  days  before  that  date,  the  French  camp  at 
Ch&loQs  had  broken  up.  MacMahon,  with  180,000  men,  had  begun 
his,  as  it  proved,  fatal  movement  through  Rheims  to  the  north-east^ 
with  the  view  of  joining  hands  with  Bazaine,  and  thus  brining  the 
united  armies  down  on  the  rear  of  the  Crown  Prince,  cutting  him 
off  from  his  communications  with  Frederick  Charles  and  with  Ger- 
many, or  else  causing  him  to  retreat  hastily  in  fear  of  such  a  con- 
tingency. This  movement,  the  Emperor,  at  a  later  date,  in  his 
pamphlet  of  Wilhelmshohe,  spoke  of  as  undertaken  against  his  own 
better  judgment,  and  in  compliance  with  the  strongly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Paris  Regency.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more 
propitious  to  the  strategical  previsions  of  Von  Moltike,  who  had 
purposely  encouraged  the  idea  that  the  bulk  of  the  German  army 
was  marching  straight  on  Paris,  and  that  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant force  only  was  left  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles  before  Metz. 
But,  in  fact,  the  army  of  Frederick  Charles  had  by  this  time  so 
securely  entrenched  itself  round  Metz,  that  it  was  able  to  spare  the 
4th  and  12th  North  German  Corps  and  Prussian  Guard  to  take 
shape  as  a  4th  Army,  80,000  strong,  which  was  confided  to  the 
command  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  called  the  Army  of 
the  Meuse,  and  this  army  now  marched  westward  to  block  the 
passage  of  the  French  down  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  to  join  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  Prince.  For,  as  soon  as  MacMahon's  north- 
easterly march  was  ascertained  by  the  Crown  Prince,  he  too  struck 
north  to  Grand  Pr6  and  Varennes.  It  was  a  race  between  the  two 
armies,  in  which  the  Germans,  as  usual,  were  favoured  by  the 
bad  organization  of  their  enemies.  Commisariat  difficulties  ddayed 
MacMahon  some  invaluable  days  at  Rethel.  At  Beaumont  on  the 
29th,  his  troops  were  surprised  by  two  Prussian  and  a  Bavarian 
Corps,  and  driven  into  Mouzon ;  and  at  Carignan,  on  the  30th,  they 
were  again  defeated,  and  the  Prussians  entered  the  place,  taking 
twenty-three  guns  and  3000  prisoners.    Two  days  after  took  place 
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the  great  Battle  of  Sbdan  ;  when  the  German  forc^i,  after  twelve 
hours'  hard  fighting,  succeeded  in  stretching  their  lines  all  round  the 
town,  and  forcing  the  diminished  and  baffled  army  of  MacMahon 
to  take  shelter  under  the  walls.  A  bombardment  from  the  heights 
was  about  to  be  instituted  by  the  victors,  when  a  flag  of  surrender 
came  in.  A  great  captive  had  been  caught  in  the  toils.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  with  MacMahon's  army.  The  story  is  thus 
told  in  the  despatch  sent  on  the  3rd  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
Queen  Augusta  at  Berlin  : — 

To  Queen  Augusta,  at  Berlin, 

"  Yendresse,  South  of  Sedan,  Sept.  3. 
"  You  will  have  learned  through  my  three  telegrams  the  whole 
extent  of  the  great  historical  event  which  has  just  taken  place.  It 
is  like  a  dream,  even  when  one  has  seen  it  unroll  itself  hour  by 
hour ;  but  when  I  consider  that  after  one  great  successful  war  I 
could  not  expect  any  thing  more  glorious  during  my  reign,  and  that 
I  now  see  this  act  follow,  destined  to  be  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  bow  before  God,  who  alone  has  chosen  my  army  and  allies 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  has  chosen  us  as  the  instruments  of 
His  will.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  I  can  conceive  this  work, 
and  in  all  humility  praise  God^s  guidance  and  g^race.  I  will  now 
give  you  a  picture  of  the  battle  and  its  results  in  a  compressed  form. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  and  the  morning  of  the  1st  the  army 
had  reached  its  appointed  positions  round  Sedan.  The  Bavarians 
held  the  left  wing,  near  Bazeilles,  on  the  Meuse ;  next  them  the 
Saxons,  towards  Moncelle  and  Daigny ;  the  Guards  still  marching 
towards  Givonne,  the  5th  and  11th  corps  towards  St.  Menges 
and  Fleigneux.  As  the  Meuse  here  makes  a  sharp  bend,  no  corps 
had  been  posted  from  St.  Menges  to  Donchery ;  but  at  the  latter 
place  there  were  Wurtemburgers,  who  covercJi  the  rear  against 
sallies  from  M^zieres.  Count  Stolberg's  cavalry  division  was  in 
the  plain  of  Donchery  as  right  wing;  the  rest  of  the  Bavarians 
were  in  thte  front  towards  Se(kn.  Notwithstanding  a  thick  fog,  the 
battle  began  at  BazeiUes  early  in  the  morning,  and  a  sharp  action 
developed  itself  by  degrees,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  house 
by  house.  It  lasted  nearly  all  day,  and  Scholer's  Erfurt  division 
(Reserve  4th  Corps)  was  obliged  to  assist.  It  was  at  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  reached  the  front  before  Sedan,  that  the  great  battle  com- 
menced. A  hot  artillery  action  now  began  at  all  points.  It  lasted 
for  hours,  and  during  it  we  gradually  gained  ground.  As  the  above- 
named  villages  were  taken,  very  deep  and  wooded  ravines  made  the 
advance  of  the  infantry  more  difficult,  and  favoured  the  defence. 
The  villages  of  Illy  and  Floing  were  taken,  and  the  fiery  circle 
drew  gradually  closer  round  Sedan.  It  was  a  grand  sight  from  our 
position  on  a  commanding  height  behind  the  above-mentioned 
battery,  when  we  looked  to  the  front  beyond  Pont  Torey.  The 
violent  resistance  of  the  enemy  began  to  slacken  by  degrees,  which 
we  could  see  by  the  broken  battalions  that  were  hurriedly  retreating 
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from  the  woods  and  villages.  The  cavalry  endeavoured  to  attack 
several  battalions  of  our  5th  Corps,  and  the  latter  behaved  admirably. 
The  cavalry  galloped  through  the  interval  between  the  battalions, 
and  then  returned  the  same  way.  This  was  repeated  three  times, 
so  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  corpses  and  horses,  all  of  which 
we  could  see  very  well  from  our  position.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  number  of  this  brave  regiment,  as  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  was  in  many  places  a  flight.  The  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  rushed  in  a  crowd  into  the  town  and  its  immediai;e 


extricating  himself  from  his  desperate  situation  by  capitulation. 
No  other  course  was  left  than  to  bombard  the  town  with  the  heavy 
battery.  In  twenty  minutes  the  town  was  burning  in  several 
places,  which,  with  the  numerous  burning  villages  over  the  whole 
field,  produced  a  terrible  impression.  I  accordingly  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease,  and  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Bronsart,  of  the 
General  Stafi^,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  capitulation  of 
the  army  and  the  fortress.  He  was  met  by  a  Bavarian  oflScer,  who 
reported  to  me  that  a  French  parlementaire  had  announced  himself 
at  the  gate.  Colonel  Yon  Bronsart  was  admitted,  and  on  his 
asking  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  unexpectedly  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  give  him  a  letter 
for  myself.  When  the  Emperor  asked  what  his  message  was,  and 
received  the  answer  '  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  army  and 
fortress,^  he  replied  that  on  this  subject  he  must  apply  to  General 
de  Wimpffen,  who  had  undertaken  the  command,  in  the  place  of 
the  wounded  General  MacMahon,  and  that  he  would  now  send  his 
adjutant-general.  Bailie,  with  the  letter  to  myself. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Reille  and  Bronsart  came  to  me,  the 
latter  a  little  in  advance ;  and  it  was  first  through  him  that  I  learned 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  You  may  imagine  the 
impression  which  this  made  upon  all  of  us,  but  particularly 
on  myself.  Reille  sprang  from  his  horse  and  gave  me  the  letter  of 
the  Emperor,  adding  that  he  had  no  other  orders.  Before  I  opened 
the  letter  I  said  to  him,  ^  But  I  demand,  as  the  first  condition,  that 
the  army  lay  down  its  arms.'  The  letter  begins  thus : — '  N'ayant 
pas  pu  mourir  k  la  t^te  de  mes  troupes,  je  depose  mon  ^p^e  h  Votre 
Majesty,'  leaving  all  the  rest  to  me.  My  answer  was  that  I  de- 
plored the  manner  of  our  meeting,  and  begged  that  a  plenipotentiary 
might  be  sent,  with  whom  we  might  conclude  the  capitulation. 
After  I  had  given  the  letter  to  General  Reille  I  spoke  a  few  words 
with  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  so  this  act  ended.  I  gave 
M oltke  powers  to  negotiate,  and  directed  Bismarck  to  remain  behind 
in  case  political  questions  should  arise.  I  then  rode  to  my  carriage 
and  drove  here,  greeted  everywhere  along  the  road  with  the  loud 
hurrahs  of  the  trains  that  were  marching  up  and  singing  the 
National  Hymn.  It  was  deeply  touching.  Candles  were  lighted 
every  where,  so  that  we  were  driven  through  an  improvised  illiuniua- 
tion.    I  arrived  here  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  drank  with  those  about 


environs,  but  no  sign  was  given 
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me  to  the  prosperity  of  an  army  which  had  accomplished  such  feats. 
As  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  I  received  no  news  from  Moltke 
respecting  negotiations  for  the  capitulation,  which  were  to  take 
place  in  Donchery,  I  drove  to  the  battle-field,  according  to  agree- 
ment^ at  eight  o^clock^  and  met  Moltke^  who  was  coming  to  obtain 
my  consent  to  the  proposed  capitulation.  He  told  me  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Emperor  had  left  Sedan  at  five  o^clock  in  the  mornings 
and  had  come  to  Donchery^  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.  There 
was  a  chateau  and  park  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  I  chose  that 
place  for  our  meeting.  At  ten  o'clock  I  reached  the  height  before 
Sedan.  Moltke  and  Bismarck  appeared  at  twelve  o'clock^  with  the 
capitulation  duly  signed.  At  one  o'clock  I  started  again  with  Fritz 
(the  Crown  Prince),  and,  escorted  by  the  cavalry  and  staff,  I 
alighted  before  the  chateau  where  the  Emperor  came  to  meet  me. 
The  visit  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  were  both  much  moved  at 
seeing  each  other  again  under  such  circumstances.  What  my 
feelings  were — I  had  seen  Napoleon  only  three  years  before  at  the 
summit  of  his  power — is  more  than  I  can  describe.  After  this 
meeting,  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  seven  o'clock,  I  rode  past 
the  whole  army  before  Sedan.  The  reception  given  me  by  the  troops, 
the  meeting  with  the  Guards,  now  decimated — all  these  are  things 
which  I  cannot  describe  to-day.  I  was  much  touched  by  so  many 
proofs  of  love  and  devotion.  Now,  farewell. — A  heart  deeply 
moved  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  letter. 

"WiLHELM." 

The  reply  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
letter  at  Sedan  ran  thus : — 

"  Monsieur, — Mon  frfere, — ^En  regrettant  les  circonstances  dans 
lesquelles  nous  nous  rencontrons,  j'accepte  I'^p^  de  votre  Majesty, 
et  je  vous  prie  de  bien  vouloir  nommer  un  de  vos  ofBciers  munis  de 
vos  pleins  pouvoirs  pour  traiter  de  la  capitulation  de  I'arm^e  qui  s'est 
si  bravement  battue  sous  vos  ordres.  De  mon  c6t^  j'ai  d^sign^  le 
G^n^ral  Moltke  k  cet  effet.    Je  suis  de  votre  Majesty  le  bon  frere, 

GUILLAUIOB." 

"  Devant  Sedan,  le  1  Sept.,  1870." 

In  the  battle  of  the  1st,  28,  00  soldiers  and  officers,  28  eagles, 
and  25  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured.  MacMahon  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  Part  of  the  French  army  was  pushed  beyond 
the  Belgian  frontier  and  laid  own  its  arms  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  neutrality.  In  the  capitulation  of  the  following  day 
1  marshal,  39  generals,  230  staff-officers,  2095  other  officers,  84,450 
subaltern  officers  and  soldiers,  with  14,000  wounded,  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  Germans.  The  spoil  comprised  also  70  mitrail- 
leuses, 330  field  guns,  150  fort  gims,  10,000  horses,  and  the  flags  of  all 
the  regiments.  The  Germans  considerably  outnumbered  the  French 
at  Sedan.  They  had  eight  corps  and  a  half  present,  viz.:  the  5th  and 
11th  North  German,  two  Bavarian  corps,  4th  Guards  and  Saxons, 
and  6th  and  Wurtemburg  divisions ;  in  all  220,000  men. 

The  fallen  Emperor's  first  meeting  was  with  Bismarck,  to  whom 
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the  King  of  Pmssia^  on  the  receipt  of  his  note^  referred  him  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  royal  interview.  Bismarck's  quarters  were 
at  Donchei^,  a  small  village  near  Sedan ;  and  thither  at  an  early 
hour  on  Friday  morning  the  Emperor  drove,  and  was  met  half  way 
by  the  Count,  who  conducted  him  to  the  humble  cottage  of  a  hand- 
loom  Weaver,  where,  as  there  was  no  convenient  room  inside,  they 
seated  themselves  on  two  chairs  in  the  garden  front,  and  discussed 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  Bismarck  brought  forward  the  question 
of  peace ;  but  the  Emperor's  answer  was  that  he  had  no  power. 
He  surrendered  himself  as  an  individual,  but  he  could  not  make 
terms;  he  could  not  give  orders  to  the  army  nor  to  Marshal 
Bazaine ;  the  Empress  was  Regent  of  France,  and  upon  her  and  her 
Ministers  must  devolve  the  business  of  political  n^otiation.  Count 
Bismarck  then  observed  that  farther  discussion  was  useless ;  and  on 
the  Emperor's  desiring  to  see  the  King  added  that  this  could  onlv 
be  after  the  capitulation  was  signed.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock 
before  the  business  was  concluded,  certain  conditions  as  to  official 
parole,  &c.,  having  to  be  settled. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  interview  between  the  two 
Sovereigns  took  place  at  the  handsome  modem  ch&teau  of  Bellevue, 
near  Fresnoy,  a  few  miles  out  of  Sedan.  The  King  and  his 
Imperial  captive  retired  into  a  conservatory  leading  from  one  of  the 
saloons,  and  had  a  few  minutes'  earnest  conversation,  after  which 
the  Emperor  spoke  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  expressed  his  sense  of 
King  William's  kind  and  courteous  manner.  His  great  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  not  to  be  exhibited  to  his  own  soldiers.  In  further- 
ance of  this  wish  his  course  on  leaving  had  to  be  altered,  to  avoid 
Sedan,  and  this  exposed  him  to  the  painful  humiliation  of  passing 
through  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  depressed,"  said 
the  King,  writing  to  Queen  Augusta  at  Berlin, "  but  dignified  in 
his  bearing,  and  resigned." 

The  ch&teau  of  Wilhelmshdhe,  near  Cassel,  a  palaU  de  luxe, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Electors  of  Hesse  Cassel,  was  assigned  to 
the  Emperor  as  a  residence  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  took  his 
departure  forthwith,  and  having  passed  the  Saturday  night  at 
Bouillon,  went  next  day  by  railway  to  Verviers  by  way  of  Libra- 
mont  and  Li^ge.  At  Libramont,  where  there  was  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  he  walked  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  platform,  conversing 
with  Count  Montholon  and  other  persons,  and  also  with  one  of  the 
engineers  of  the  railway.  At  Jemelle  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  had 
a  brief  interview  with  him.  At  Liege  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  the  Emperor  was  coming  that  way,  but  some  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  waiting  to  see  the  deposed  Sovereign.  They  main- 
tamed  perfect  silence.  Napoleon  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  embar- 
rassed ;  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  show  him- 
self, and  smoked  his  cigarette.  His  calmness  and  self-possession 
were  much  remarked. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  fought,  Bazaine 
made  a  sortie  from  Metz.    He  urged  his  efforts  to  break  through 
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the  forces  of  Grenerals  Manteuffel  and  Kummer^  from  the  morning 
of  August  31st  to  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  but  was 
driven  back  to  his  fortifications. 

A  few  hours  after  the  fatal  news  of  Sedan  arrived  at  Paris,  Count 
Palikao  summoned  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  hour  fixed  for 
meeting  was  midnight,  but  it  was  five  minutes  past  one  on  Sunday 
morning  when  business  actually  commenced.  The  galleries  even  at 
that  advanced  hour  were  filled  by  the  public,  who  had  been  permitted, 
contrary  to  usual  custom,  to  enter  without  tickets.  Among  the 
Ministers  present  were  Count  Palikao  himself,  MM.  Chevreau, 
Rigault  de  Genouilly,  Busson,  Clement  Duvemois,  and  Brame. 
Several  members  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in 
secret,  but  the  majority  was  opposed  to  such  a  course,  and  it  was 
not  pressed.  The  following  is  from  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings : — 

"  The  President :  Gentlemen, — Serious  and  lamentable  news 
has  arrived  during  the  evening.  As  the  elected  President  of  this 
Chamber  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  it  and  towards  the 
nation.  Moreover  I  have  been  requested  to  act  by  many  of  our 
colleagues.  You  have,  therefore,  been  convoked  for  an  extraor- 
dinary sitting.  I  invite  the  Minister  of  War  to  complete  the 
declaration  which  he  made  to  us  this  morning. 

"  Count  Palikao :  I  have  the  unhappy  task  of  acquainting 
you  with  results  for  which  my  statement  of  this  morning  must 
have  prepared  you.  That  which  I  had  hoped  would  prove  but  a 
mere  'officious^  statement  has  unfortunately  become  an  official 
announcement.  Our  army,  after  heroic  efforts,*  was  driven  back 
into  Sedan  by  superior  forces.  All  ftirther  resistance  having  become 
impossible  it  has  capitulated,  and  the  Emperor  has  been  made 
prisoner.  In  the  presence  of  intelligence  so  serious  and  so  weighty 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Ministry  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  consequences  of  such  events.  We  therefore  ask  the  Chamber 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  until  to-morrow.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs  among  ourselves,  for  it  is  but  a 
few  minutes  ago  since  I  was  called  out  of  my  bed  to  attend  this 
sitting.  (Movement.) 

The  President :  The  Chamber  has  heard  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  his  statement  that  the  Ministry  is  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  discussion.  Considering  the 
gravity  of  an  exceptional  crisis  in  which  misfortunes  of  all  kinds 
have  presented  themselves,  and  the  important  duties  which  the 
Chamber  has  to  perform,  and  which  it  will  perform  in  the  ftillest 
manner,  the  immense  responsibility  now  weighing  upon  it  will  no 
doubt  suggest  the  propriety  of  mature  deliberation.  In"  this  state 
of  affairs  the  Chamber  will  have  to  decide  in  its  wisdom  whether  it 
will  not  be  right  to  adjourn  further  deliberations  until  to-morrow. 

"  M.  Jules  Favre :  If  the  Chamber  should  be  of  opinion  that  in 
the  grievous  and  grave  position  of  a&irs  plainly  indicated  by  the 
communication  of  the  Minister  of  War  it  is  right  to  postpone  all 
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discussion  until  noon,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  opposition.  But 
as  we  have  to  invite  the  Chamber  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  the  present  suspension  of  all  authority,  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit,  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  a  certain  number  of  my 
colleagues,  the  following  proposition,  which  we  ask  you  to  deliberate 


"  '  1.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty  are  declared 
to  be  divested  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

"  ^  A  governing  Commission  consisting  of  —  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  which  Commission  shall  be 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  Government,  and  which  shall  have 
for  its  special  mission  to  offer  every  resistance  to  invasion,  and  to 
expel  the  enemy  from  the  territory. 

'  3.  General  Trochu  is  continued  in  his  functions  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  city  of  Paris.' 

I  have  not  a  word  to  add.  I  offer  this  proposition  for  your  con- 
sideration. To-morrow  we  will  state  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  it. 

M.  Pinard  :  We  have  not  the  power  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of 
authority.    (Outcries  from  the  Left.) 

The  President :  It  is,  I  repeat,  for  the  Chamber  now  to  decide 
whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  will  proceed  immediately 
to  delibemte,  or  whether  after  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
War  it  will  be  disposed  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow.  (Numerous 
voices  :  '  To-morrow.') . 

"  The  Marquis  de  Pir^  :  To-day  at  noon. 

The  President :  It  is  indeed  one  o'clock,  and  therefore  the 
question  is  whether  the  Chamber  shall  adjourn  until  to-day  at 


The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  sitting  closed  at 
twenty  minutes  after  one  o'clock." 

When  the  sitting  was  resumed  at  noon  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  Count  Palikao  presented  a  jprojet  de  loi  for  the  creation  of 
a  Council.  Thiers  proposed  a  commission  for  the  Government  and 
defence  of  the  country;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  deliberation,  the 
populace  rushed  in  from  the  streets  and  demanded  the  downfall  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty  and  the  immediate  proclamation  of  a  Republic. 
All  attempts  at  restoring  order  were  vam.  The  greater  number  of 
the  deputies  quitted  the  Chamber ;  and  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, left  in  possession  of  the  field,  declared  the  Emperor  deposed 
from  the  throne,  and  proceeding  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  headed  by 
the  deputy  Gambetta,  proclaimed  the  Republic.  The  next  thing  was 
to  decide  on  the  composition  of  a  Provisional  Government,  which, 
under  the  title  afterwards  assumed,  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  consisted  of  the  following  members: — General  Trochu, 
President;  Jules  Favre,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Gambetta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Ernest' Picard,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Jules  Ferry,  Gamier  Pag6s,  Glais   Bizoin,   Eug6ne  Pelletan, 


upon : — 
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Rochefort,  Emmanuel  Arago ;  Cr6mieux,  Minister  of  Justice ; 
Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  To  these  were  after- 
wards added — General  Lefld,  Minister  of  War ;  Admiral  Fourichon, 
Minister  of  Marine;  Dorian,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Magnin, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  Count  K6ratry,  Prefect  of 
Police ;  Etienne  Arago,  Mayor  of  Paris. 

The  following  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  new  Government : — 


"  Frenchmen !  The  people  have  disavowed  a  Chamber  which 
hesitated  to  save  the  country  when  in  danger.  It  has  demanded  a 
Republic.  The  friends  of  its  representatives  are  not  in  power  but 
in  peril. 

^'The  Republic  vanquished  the  invasion  of  1792.  The  Republic 
is  proclaimed  I 

The  Revolution  is  accomplished  in  the  name  of  right  and  public 
safety. 

Citizens  I  Watch  over  the  city  confided  to  you.  To-morrow  you 
will  be,  with  the  army,  avengers  of  the  country 

The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  entered  by  the  National  Guard 
and  Mobiles.  The  Empresses  unmade  bed,  and  the  empty  boxes 
cumbering  the  room,  told  of  her  precipitate  departure.  The  cor- 
respondence found  in  the  Emperor^s  bureau  was  seized,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  was  published  by  order  of  the  new  Government. 
It  served  to  prove  the  signal  official  corruption  which  had  lain  at 
the  base  of  the  imperial  system,  which  the  exigencies  of  that 
system,  as  time  went  on,  had  rendered  more  and  more  indispensable, 
and  which  had  culminated  in  an  utter  negligence  or  betrayal  of  duty, 
truth,  and  honour  by  the  very  Marshals  and  Ministers  whom 


Thus  the  Second  Empire  crumbled  into  dust  without  a  hand 
being  lifted  in  its  defence.  The  Empress,  who  was  at  first  un- 
willing to  retire,  was  persuaded  to  make  her  escape  by  a  back  door 
of  the  Tuileries  to  the  house  of  an  American  dentist,  Mr.  Evans, 
by  whom  she  was  escorted  to  Trouville  and  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  an  English  gentleman,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  just  about  to  sail  for 
England  in  his  yacht.  The  Prefect  of  Police,  whose  unpopularity 
was  great,  was  fortunate  in  making  his  escape  also ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  principal  representatives  of  the  Napoleonic  rule, 
popular  passion  was  content  to  wreak  itself  on  the  pictures,  busts, 
and  statues  of  the  late  sovereign,  on  the  ornamental  cyphers  and 
symbols,  and  on  the  street  nomenclature  which  bore  witness  to  his 
sway.  A  very  few  days  had  passed  since  that  same  people  were 
shouting  "  Vive  Napoleon  I''  on  the  receipt  of  false  news  regarding 
victories  on  the  Rhine.  Even  now  they  managed  to  console 
themselves  with  wild  canards. 

^^If  we  are  to  believe  the  papers  here," says  an  inhabitant," Nemesis 
has  overtaken  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  gone  mad,  and  the  day 
before  yesterday  reached  Varennes,  on  his  road  to  Berlin.  Varennes, 
murmurs  the  Gaulois,  in  allusion  to  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.,  ter- 
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rible  augnryl  Last  night,  on  the  Boulevards  the  news  of  his 
Majesty's  insanity  was  attractively  announced,  and  sold  off  piles  of 
journals.  'Demandez  la  folic  du  roi  Guillaume,  pere  de  Fritz/ 
^  Lisez  les  details  de  la  folic  de  Guillaume,  qui  a  unc  araignee  dans 
le  plafond '  (a  bee  in  his  bonnet) .  '  Voyez !  c'est  intercssant  k 
lire ;  Teponx  d'Augusta  k  Bic^trc.  .  .  .  Bismarck  k  Chaillot  I' 
Such  were  the  cries  uttered  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  we 
were  informed  that  directly  the  King  went  out  of  his  mind  Count 
Bismarck  took  horse  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  Berlin  I 
This  afternoon  the  Liberia,  whose  reckle^  writing  secures  a  large 
sale,  opens  thus  : — ^  This  morning's  papers  announce  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  mad.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  bit  of  news ;  it  is  a  fact. 
If  the  King  of  Prussia  were  not  mad  enough  for  a  strait-waistcoat, 
would  he  have  undert-aken  such  an  immense  act  of  furious  folly 
against  France?''' 

Another  correspondent,  picturing  the  state  of  Paris  on  Sunday 
night,  says  : — ^'  Every  where  they  shouted,  '  Vive  la  Republique  I ' 
sang  enthusiastically,  in  irresistible  chorus,  the  ^Marseillaise'  or 
the  '  Chant  du  Depart.'  One  workman  got  up  on  a  lamp-post, 
and  led  the  song  with  a  passionate  freedom  characteristic  of  the 
Frenchman.  Again  and  again  the  song  was  sung,  and  yet  again 
and  again,  and  here  and  there  and  every  where — now  in  snatches, 
now  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the  verses,  the  gestures  being  always 
alike — the  arms  thrown  up  into  the  air  with  an  unanimity  which 
was  only  to  be  rivalled  byr  the  unanimity  of  accentuation  in  singing. 
Then  came  the  National  Guard  in  great  numbers  across  the  Place 
io  the  Bridge.  Whenever  a  battalion  or  a  company  of  the  Guard 
appeared  they  were  surrounded  by  the  crowds  who  followed  them 
shouting  'Vive  la  Republique,'  and  chanting  the  'Marseillaise,' 
as  if  to  make  the  National  Guard  thoroughly  understand  that  they 
mast  join  the  people,  and  that  the  people  were  for  a  Republic.  The 
fury  and  energy  with  which  they  ran  after  every  company  of  sol- 
diers, and  shouted  to  them,  and  sang  to  them,  were  very  wonderful ; 
all  the  more  so  as  there  was  no  disorder,  no  maltreatment  of  any  one. 
I  sometimes  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes — seeing  their  gesticula- 
tions, and  the  lire  in  their  eyes ;  and  then  the  sudden  calm  which 
would  come  upon  them — ^ready  for  a  joke  or  a  smoke.  The  alterna- 
tions are  extraordinary.  Here  is  a  perfect  madman  before  me, 
yelling  for  the  Republic.  I  wonder  if  he  will  turn  round  and  attack 
me  for  not  being  so  excited  as  himself.  Suddenly  he  turns  round, 
he  is  as  quiet  as  a  monument,  and,  instead  of  attacking  me  for  my 
coolness,  he  says,  '  Permettez-moi,  monsieur,'  begging  for  my 
cigar  to  light  his  cigarette.  So  it  was  wherever  I  went — fury  of 
shouting  and  constant  collapse  into  good  behaviour.  When  I  saw 
this — saw  it  every  where — I  could  not  help  concluding, '  This  is  a 
most  excitable,  and  yet  do-nothing  crowd.  Who  could  have  ex- 
pected such  excitability  to  be  combined  with  such  futility  ? ' " 

The  first  measure  taken  b^  the  new  Government  was  to  decree  the 
dissolution  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
Nantes,  and  other  provincial  cities.  By  none  was  it  opposed.  No- 
where were  passions  wrought  up  to  the  excitement  of  sanguinary  strife. 

No  smallhopes  hadbeen  entertained  by  the  lookers-on  at  this  terrible 
war,  that  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Sedan,  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  its  responsible  promoter, 
would  have  opened  a  vista  of  peace  in  the  political  prospectus  of  the 
new  rulers  of  France,  particularly  as  many  of  these  had  lifted  their 
voices  in  opposition  to  the  Gramont  defiance.  The  Germans  them- 
selves, too,  having  so  signally  avenged  themselves  on  the  invader 
who  had  aspired  to  outrage  their  national  rights  and  territory, 
might  have  been  content,  it  was  hoped,  with  an  ample  money  in- 
demnity for  the  sacrifices  to  which  they  had  been  compelled.  But 
such  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the  first  manifesto  of  Jules 
Favre,  issued  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  by  Count  Bismarck's 
circular  in  reply,  both  of  them  addressed  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  governments.  The  text  of  these  documents 
will  best  explain  the  moral  position  now  taken  up  by  each  of  the 
belligerent  powers. 

The  following  is  the  circular  of  M.  Jules  Favre : — 
Sir, — The  events  which  have  just  taken  place  in  Paris  explain 
themselves  so  well  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  that  it  is  useless 
to  insist  at  length  on  their  meaning  and  bearing.  In  ceding  to  an 
irresistible  impulse  which  had  been  but  too  long  restrained,  the 
population  of  Paris  has  obeyed  a  necessity  superior  to  that  of  its 
own  safety ;  it  did  not  wish  to  perish  with  the  criminal  Government 
which  was  leading  France  to  her  ruin ;  it  has  not  pronounced  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  his  dynasty ;  it  has  registered  it  in 
the  name  of  right,  justice,  and  public  safety,  and  the  sentence  was 
so  well  ratified  beforehand  by  the  conscience  of  all  that  no  one,  even 
among  the  most  noisy  defenders  of  the  power  that  was  falling, 
raised  his  voice  to  uphold  it.  It  collapsed  of  itself  under  the  weight 
of  its  faults,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  people, 
without  a  single  drop  of  blood  being  shed,  without  any  one  indivi- 
dual being  deprived  of  his  personal  liberty,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
see — a  thing  unheard-of  in  history — the  citizens,  upon  whom  the 
popular  voice  conferred  the  perilous  mandate  to  fight  and  conquer, 
not  thinking  for  a  moment  of  their  political  adversaries  who,  but 
the  da^  before,  threatened  them  with  execution.  It  is  by  refdsing 
to  their  adversaries  the  honour  of  being  subject  to  any  sort  of  re- 
pression that  they  have  shown  them  their  blindness  and  their  im- 
potence. Order  has  not  been  disturbed  for  a  single  moment.  Our 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  National  Guard  and 
of  the  whole  population  permits  us  to  affirm  that  it  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Rescued  from  the  shame  and  the  danger  of  a  Gt)vem- 
ment  which  has  proved  itself  a  traitor  to  all  its  duties,  each  one 
now  comprehends  that  the  first  act  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
at  last  reconquered,  must  be  one  of  self-control — ^the  seeking  for 
strength  in  respect  for  right.    Moreover,  time  must  not  be  lost ; 
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the  enemies  are  at  our  gates ;  we  have  but  one  thought— namely, 
their  expulsion  from  our  territory.  But  this  obligation,  which  we 
resolutely  accept,  we  did  not  impose  upon  France.  She  would  not 
be  in  her  present  position  if  our  voice  had  been  listened  to.  We  have 
energetically  defended,  even  at  the  cost  of  our  popularity,  the  policy 
^  of  peace.    We  still  maintain  the  same  opinion  with  increasing  con- 

viction. Our  heart  breaks  at  the  sight  of  these  human  massacres, 
wherein  it  sacrifices  the  flower  of  two  nations,  that  a  little  good  sense 
and  a  great  deal  of  liberty  would  have  preserved  from  such  frightful 
catastrophes.  We  cannot  find  any  expression  capable  of  rendering 
our  admiration  for  our  heroic  army,  sacrificed  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  supreme  commander,  but  showing  itself  greater  in  its  defeats 
than  in  the  most  brilliant  victory ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of 
faults  which  compromised  its  safety,  the  army  has  immolated  itself 
with  sublime  heroism  in  the  face  of  certain  death,  redeeming  thus 
the  honour  of  France  from  the  stain  cast  upon  her  by  her  Govern- 
ment. All  honour  to  the  army  I  The  nation  looks  towards  it  with 
open  arms.  The  Imperial  power  wished  to  divide  them.  Misfortune 
and  duty  join  them  in  a  solemn  embrace,  sealed  by  patriotism  and 
liberty.  This  alliance  renders  us  invincible.  Ready  for  every 
emergency,  we  look  with  calmness  on  the  position  of  affairs,  made 
what  it  is,  not  by  us  but  by  others.  This  position  I  will  explain  in  a 
few  words,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  my  country  and  of 
Europe.  We  loudly  condemned  the  war,  and,  while  protesting  our 
respect  for  the  rights  of  peoples,  we  asked  that  Germany  should  be 
left  mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  We  wished  that  liberty  shoujd 
be  at  the  same  time  our  common  tie  and  our  common  shield.  We 
were  convinced  thaU  these  moral  forces  would  for  ever  insure  peace, 
but  as  a  sanction  we  claimed  an  arm  for  every  citizen,  a  civil  orga- 
nization, and  the  election  of  leaders.  Then  we  should  have  remained 
invincible  on  our  own  soil.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor,  which 
had  long  since  separated  its  interests  from  those  of  the  country, 
opposed  that  policy. 

"  We  take  it  up  with  the  hope  that,  taught  by  experience.  Prance 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  put  it  into  practice.  On  his  side,  the  King 
of  Prussia  declared  that  he  made  war,  not  against  France,  but 
against  the  Imperial  dynasty.  The  dynasty  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Prance  raises  herself  free.  Does  the  King  of  Prussia  wish  to  con- 
tinue an  impious  struggle,  which  will  be  at  least  as  fatal  to  him  as 
to  us  ?  Does  he  wish  to  give  to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  cruel  spectacle  of  two  nations  destroying  one  another,  and 
in  forgetfulness  of  humanity,  reason,  and  science,  heaping  corpse 
upon  corpse  and  ruin  upon  ruin  ?  He  is  free  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  face  of  the  world  and  of  history.  If  it  is  a  challenge 
we  accept  it.  We  will  not  cede  either  an  inch  of  our  territory  or  a 
stone  of  our  fortresses.  A  shameful  peace  would  mean  a  war  of  ex- 
termination at  an  early  date.  We  will  only  treat  for  a  durable 
peace.  In  this  our  interest  is  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that,  freed  from  all  dynastic  considerations,  the 
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question  will  thus  present  itself  before  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  But 
should  we  be  alone  we  shall  not  yield.  We  have  a  resolute  army, 
well-provisioned  forts,  a  well-established  enceinte,  and,  above  all, 
the  breasts  of  300,000  combatants  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
last.  When  they  piously  lay  crowns  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Strasburg  [this  city  was  undergoing  its  siege],  they  do  not  obey 
merely  an  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  admiration,  they  adopt  their 
heroic  mot  cPordre,  they  swear  to  be  worthy  of  their  brethren  of 
Alsace,  and  to  die  as  they  have  done.  After  the  forts  we  have  the  ram- 
parts ;  after  the  ramparts  we  have  the  barricades.  Paris  can  hold 
out  for  three  months  and  conquer.  If  she  succumbs,  France  will 
start  up  at  her  appeal  and  avenge  her.  France  would  continue  the 
struggle,  and  the  agg^sor  woiild  perish. 

Such  is,  sir,  what  Europe  must  know.  We  have  not  accepted 
power  with  any  other  object ;  we  will  not  keep  it  a  moment  if  we 
should  not  find  the  population  of  Paris  and  the  whole  of  France 
decided  to  share  our  resolutions.  I  sum  up  these  resolves  briefly  in 
presence  of  Grod  who  hears  me,  in  the  face  of  posterity,  which  shall 
judge  us.  We  wish  only  for  peace,  but  if  this  disastrous  war,  which 
we  have  condemned,  is  continued  against  us,  we  shall  do  our  duty 
to  the  last,  and  I  have  the  firm  confidence  that  our  cause,  which 
is  that  of  right  and  justice,  will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  I  invite  you  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Court  to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  in  whose  hands  you 
will  place  a  copy  of  this  document.'' 

Bismarck's  counter-manifesto  was  as  follows : — 


Your  Excellency  is  famih'ar  with  the  circular  which  M.  Jules 
Favre  has  addressed  to  the  foreign  representatives  of  France,  in  the 
name  of  the  men  for  the  present  holding  power  in  Paris,  and  who 
call  themselves  '  Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Natumale. '  I 
have  learned  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Thiers  has  entered  upon  a 
confidential  mission  to  the  foreign  Courts,  and  I  mav  presume  that 
he  will  endeavour  on  the  one  hand  to  create  a  belief  in  the  love  for 
peace  of  the  present  Parisian  Government,  and  on  the  other  request 
the  intervention  of  the  neutral  Powers  in  favour  of  a  peace  which 
shall  deprive  Germany  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories,  and  prevent 
every  basis  of  peace  which  would  make  the  next  attack  of  France  on 
Germany  more  difficult.  We  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
desire  of  the  present  Government  to  make  peace  so  long  as  it  continues 
by  its  language  and  its  acts  at  home  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  to  increase  the  hatred  and  bitterness  of  a  population  stung 
by  the  sufferings  of  war,  and  to  repudiate  in  advance  every  basis 
acceptable  to  Germany  as  unacceptable  by  France.  By  such  a 
course  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  peace,  for  which  the  people 
should  be  prepared  by  calm  words,  and  in  terms  corresponding  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  negotiations 
for  peace  with  us  are  honestly  intended.  The  demand  that  we 
shotdd  conclude  an  armistice  without  any  guarantees  for  our  con- 
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ditions  of  peace  could  be  founded  only  on  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  we  lack  military  and  political  judgment^  or  are  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  hope  entertained  by  the 
present  rulers  in  Paris  of  a  diplomatic  or  material  intervention  of 
the  neutral  Powers  in  favour  of  France  prevents  the  French  people 
from  seeing  the  necessity  of  peace.  When  the  French  nation 
become  convinced  that  they  having  wantonly  conjured  up  the  war 
alone^  and  Germany  having  had  to  fight  it  out  alone,  that  they 
must  also  settle  their  account  with  Germany  alone,  they  will  soon 
put  an  end  to  their  resistance,  now  surely  unavailing.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  crueltjr  to  the  French  people  for  the  neutral  Powers  to 
permit  the  Parisian  Government  to  cherish  among  the  people  hopes 
of  intervention  that  cannot  be  realized,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  the 
contest.  We  are  far  from  any  inclination  to  mix  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  what  kind  of  a  Govern- 
ment the  French  people  shall  formally  establish  for  themselves. 
The  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  hitherto  been  the 
only  one  recognized  by  us.  Our  conditions  of  peace  with  whatever 
Government,  legitimate  for  the  purpose,  we  may  have  to  negotiate^ 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  question  how  or  by  whom  the  French 
nation  is  governed.  They  are  prescribed  to  us  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  against  a  violent  and  hostile 
neighbour.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  Governments  and 
German  people  demands  that  Germany  shall  be  protected  by  better 
boundaries  than  we  have  had  hitherto  against  the  dangers  and 
violence  we  have  experienced  from  all  French  Governments  for 
centuries.  As  long  as  France  remains  in  possession  of  Strasburg 
and  Metz,  so  long  is  its  offensive  strategically  stronger  than  our 
defensive  power,  so  far  as  all  South  Germany  and  North  Germany 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  concerned.  Strasburg,  in  the 
possession  of  France,  is  a  gate  alwa3rs  wide  open  for  attack  on 
South  Grermany.  In  the  hands  of  Germany,  Strasburg  and  Metz 
obtain  a  defensive  character.  In  niore  than  twenty  wars  we  have 
never  been  the  aggressors  on  France,  and  we  demand  of  the  latter 
nothing  else  than  our  safety  in  our  own  land,  so  often  threatened 
by  her.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  will  re^rd  any  peace  that  may 
be  made  now  as  an  armistice  only,  and  in  order  to  avenge  the 
present  defeat  will  attack  us  in  the  same  quarrelsome  and  wanton 
manner  as  this  year,  as  soon  as  it  feels  strong  enough  for  it  from 
its  own  strength  or  from  foreign  alliances.  In  rendering  it  difficult 
for  France,  from  whose  initiative  alone  hitherto  the  disturbances  of 
Eurojpe  have  resulted,  to  resume  the  offensive,  we  at  the  same  time 
act  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  which  is  that  of  peace.  From 
Grermany  no  disturbance  of  the  European  peace  is  to  be  feared. 
After  having  had  this  war  forced  upon  us,  which  for  four  years  was 
our  care,  and  by  restraining  the  feelings  of  our  national  self-respect, 
so  incessantly  outraged  by  France,  we  had  prevented,  we  mean 
for  our  future  safety  to  demand  the  price  of  our  mighty  efforts. 
We  shall  demand  only  that  which  we  must  have  for  our  defence. 
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Nobody  will  be  able  to  accuse  us  of  want  of  moderation  if  we  insist 
on  this  just  and  equitable  demand.  Your  Excellency  will  make 
these  views  your  own  and  advocate  them  in  discussions. 

"  Bismaeck/' 

And  so,  with  the  opening  days  of  September,  the  great  Franco- 
German  War  entered  upon  its  second  phase.  Dynastic  ambition 
had  met  its  doom  at  the  hands  of  German  patriotism  and  military 
prowess.  Would  Republican  self-assertion  wield  the  resources  of 
the  French  nation  to  better  purpose  ?  A  manifesto  was  addressed 
by  the  French  International  Working  Men's  Society  to  the  Socialist 
Democracy  of  Germany.  *'As  soon  as  the  Rhine  has  been  re- 
crossed  "  they  proclaimed, we  shall  stretch  out  our  hands,  and  shall 
forget  the  mutual  crimes  which  despots  made  us  commit.  Let  us 
proclaim  the  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality  of  the  peoples,  and  let 
us  form  United  States  of  Europe.  Long  live  the  Universal 
Republic !  Blanqui  and  his  partisans  placarded  their  adhesion  to  the 
Provisional  Government. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  all  politicians  who  had  been  hitherto 
relegated  to  the  cold  shade  of  inactivity.  Victor  Hugo  made  his  way 
over  from  Guernsey,  and  put  forth  an  impassioned  address,  likening 
the  destruction  of  tyranny  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  frozen  rivers 
of  Russia.  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,  O  Liberty  f he  said.  "  One  of 
these  days,  at  the  moment  when  least  dreamt  of,  at  the  very  hour 
when  thou  shalt  have  been  most  profoundly  forgotten,  thou  shalt 
arise,  O  splendour.  On  a  sudden  we  shall  see  that  day-star,  thy 
face,  rise  from  the  ground  and  flame  at  the  horizon.  Upon  all  that 
snow,  upon  all  that  ice,  upon  that  hard  white  plain,  upon  that  water 
turned  to  stone,  upon  all  that  monstrous  winter,  thou  shalt  launch 
thy  golden  arrow,  thy  burning  and  shining  radiance — heat,  life,  life  I 
And,  then,  listen  I  Hear  ye  that  sullen  noise  ?  hear  ye  that  deep 
and  formidable  cracking  groan  ?  It  is  the  breaking  up ;  it  is  the 
Neva  crumbling ;  it  is  the  river  resuming  its  course ;  it  is  the  living 
water,  joyous  and  terrible,  as  it  heaves  and  breaks  the  dead  and 
hideous  ice.  It  was  granite,  you  said;  see,  it  melts  like  glass.  It 
is  the  breaking  up ;  I  tell  you  it  is  truth  coming  back ;  it  is  pro- 
gress beginning  again ;  it  is  humanity  putting  itself  once  more  on  the 
march,  and  sweeping  up,  tearing  down,  hurrying,  bustling, 
mingling,  and  drowning  in  its  waves,  like  the  wretched  paltry  furni- 
ture of  a  hovel,  not  only  the  brai\^-new  empire  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
but  all  the  constructions  and  all  the  works  of  the  old  everlasting 
despotism.  See  it  all  go  by.  It  is  vanishing  for  ever.  You  will 
never  set  eye  on  it  again.  That  book,  half  sunk,  is  the  old  code 
of  iniquity;  that  woodwork  going  under,  the  throne;  that  other 
disappearing,  the  scafibldl  And  for  this  prodigious  foundering, 
this  supreme  victory  of  life  over  death,  what  was  needed  ?  '  One  glance 
of  thine,  O  Sun;  one  ray  of  thine,  O  Liberty  I ' At  this  juncture, 
also,  the  Orleans  Princes  resumed  their  application  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  their  country  in  propria  per sona.  But  Jules  Favre  replied  that 
their  presence  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  appealed  to  their 
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patriotism  to  depart.    The  Count  de  Chambord^  from  a  distan6^/r  *  ' 
wrote  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  patriotic  sentiments.      Yes,  aJbmte  * 
all  things  it  is  necessary  to  repulse  the  invasion,''  he  said  i  ^'^ 
true  mother  would  rather  abandon  her  infant  than  see  it  perish ^ 

On  the  13th  General  Trochu  held  a  grand  review  of  the  Nations^  ^ 
Guard  and  Mobiles.    From  200,000  to  300,000  men  were  dra^^.,^^^^ 
up  for  inspection.    The  General  was  every  where  hailed  as  the  hero 
of  the  Republic.    An  order  of  the  day  was  issued,  stating  that 
70,000  men  would  be  required  for  daily  service  on  the  ramparts. 

The  military  resources  of  France  at  this  moment  were  tnus  esti- 
mated. General  Vinoy  was  said  to  have  saved  40,000  men  from 
the  wreck  of  MacMahon's  forces.  The  army  of  Lyons  mustered 
100,000.  Paris  held  80,000  regular  troops.  In  the  depdts  were 
some  50,000,  besides  regiments  of  recent  formation.  The  Paris 
forts  and  fortifications  employed  200,000  Mobiles,  and  150,000 
National  Guards.  But  the  only  compacted  army  that  remained  of 
the  mass  which  had  moved  against  the  Prussians,  was  that  of 
Bazaine,  now  shut  up  within  the  fortifications  of  Metz.  This 
force  was  nearly  800,000  strong ;  and  sanguine  tacticians  expected 
from  day  to  d^  that  it  would  burst  through  the  surrounding  circle 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army,  and  either  march  straight  back 
to  the  defence  of  Paris,  or  catch  the  German  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  on  its  flank.  It  had  been  a  characteristic  of  the  French 
temper  in  this  ill-starred  war,  that  what  it  wished  to  believe,  it 
managed  to  convince  itself  of  as  fact;  and  so  now  rumours  were 
constantly  afloat  that  Bazaine  had  made  a  victorious  sortie,  and  that 
he  and  his  well  trained  army  were  set  free  for  the  triumphs  in  the 
field  which  they  were  sure  to  gain.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
phrase  "  la  veritS  vraie/'  for  the  affirmation  of  facts  that  were  not 
wholly  the  fabrication  of  sanguine  brains,  came  into  vogue  within 
the  walls  of  Paris.  As  regarded  Bazaine,  la  veritS  vraie  was,  that 
a  few  ill-managed  attempts  to  break  through  their  durance  left  his 
troops  as  hopelessly  enclosed  as  ever ;  that  famine  began  seriously  to 
tell  upon  them ;  and  that  he  himself,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  disgusted  with  the  new  face  of  things,  or  conceiving  the 
possibilily  of  playing  an  Imperial-Restoration  game,  after  the 
fashion  of  General  Monk,  withdrew  from  any  share  in  the  active 
command,  which  was  assumed  by  Canrobert.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  relieved  from  any  fear  of  a  rival  in  the 
field,  set  forward  by  three  roads,  through  the  valleys  of  the  Mame, 
Oise^  and  Seine,  on  its  southward  march  to  Paris. 

On  the  6th,  King  William  made  his  entry  into  Rheims.  On  the 
14th,  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Chateau  Thierry ;  on  the 
20th  to  Ferrieres.  The  French  had  abandoned  the  position  of 
Pierrefitte,.to  the  north  of  St.  Denis.  To  the  south,  at  Sceaux,  the 
2nd  Bavarian  corps  d^armee,  with  the  5th  and  6th  Prussian 
corps,  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince,  met  three  divisions  of  the 
corps  of  Vinoy,  and  pushed  them  behind  the  forts,  taking  1500 
prisoners  and  seven  guns.     On  the  19th,  General  Ducrot,  who 
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occupied  the  heights  of  Villejuif  with  four  divisions^  advanced 
against  the  Germans  at  Meudon ;  but  the  first  regiment  of  Zouaves 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  which  communicated  itself  to  other  detach- 
ments, and  he  was  driven  back  in  confusion  and  with  considerable 
loss.  From  that  time  the  investment  of  Paris  by  the  German  troops 
was  complete. 

The  German  troops  around  Paris  consisted  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
11th,  12th  North  German  army  corps,  and  Guards,  the  Bavarian 
corps,  and  the  Wurtemburg  division;  in  all  from  200,000  to 
280,000  men. 

The  famous  fortifications,  constructed  thirty  years  before,  pro- 
jected, according  to  general  reputation,  by  Thiers,  but  raised  at  a 
cost  of  6,000,000/.  sterling  when  Guizot  was  Minister  to  Louis 
Philippe,  were  now  about  to  be  put  to  their  first  practical  test. 
They  consisted,  as  is  well  known,  of  an  enceinte  of  forts  placed  at 
varying  distances  from  one  to  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the 
ramparts  encircling  the  town,  the  circuit  embraced  by  these  forts 
measuring  twenty-four  miles.  A  military  critic  says, The  works 
themselves  are  models  of  their  kind.  They  are  of  the  utmost 
simplicity ;  a  plain  enceinte  of  bastions,  without  even  a  single 
demi-lune  before  the  curtains;  the  forts,  mostly  bastioned  quad- 
rangles or  pentagons,  without  any  demi-lunes  or  other  out- 
works; here  and  there  a  horn-work  or  crown- work  to  cover  an 
outlying  space  of  high  ground.  They  are  constructed  not  so  much 
for  passive  as  for  active  defence.  The  garrison  of  Paris  is  expected 
to  come  out  into  the  open,  to  use  the  forts  as  supporting  points  for 
its  flanks,  and  by  constant  sallies  on  a  large  scale  to  render  impos- 
sible a  regular  siege  of  any  two  or  three  forts.  Thus,  whilst  the 
forts  protect  the  garrison  of  the  town  &om  a  too  near  approach  of 
the  enemy,  the  garrison  will  have  to  protect  the  forts  from  siege 
batteries ;  it  will  have  constantly  to  destroy  the  besiegers'  works. 
Let  us  add  that  the  distance  of  the  forts  firom  the  ramparts  precludes 
the  possibility  of  an  effective  bombardment  of  the  town  until  two 
or  three  at  least  of  the  forts  shall  have  been  taken.  Let  us  further 
add  that  the  position,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  both 
with  extremely  windmg  courses,  and  with  a  strong  range  of  hills  on 
the  most  exposed,  the  north-eastern  front,  offers  great  natural 
advantages,  which  have  been  made  the  best  of  in  the  planning  of 
the  works.'' 

The  original  intention  of  the  Provisional  Government  had  been 
to  convene  the  electoral  colleges  all  over  France  for  the  16th  of 
October,  in  order  to  the  choice  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  which 
was  to  establish  the  government  of  the  country  on  a  leg^l  basis. 
As  events  hurried  on,  some  of  them  desired  to  fix  this  event  a 
fortnight  earlier.  In  a  circular  issued  to  explain  this  purpose, 
Jules  Favre  took  occasion  again  to  declare  the  position  he  and  his 
friends  had  taken  up.  To  many  it  seemed  more  mildly  expressed 
than  his  first  circular,  and  symptomatic  of  a  desire  to  find  a  way  of 
peace,  even  if  by  partial  submission.    He  said  : — 
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I  will  sum  up  our  entire  policy.  In  accepting  the  perilous 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  us  by  the  fall  of  the  Imperial 
Grovemment  we  had  but  one  idea — ^namely  to  defend  our  territory, 
to  save  our  honour,  and  to  give  back  to  the  nation  the  power 
emanating  from  itself,  and  which  it  alone  could  exercise.  We 
should  have  wished  that  this  great  act  might  have  been  completed 
without  transition,  but  the  first  necessity  was  to  face  the  enemy. 
We  have  not  the  pretension  to  ask  disinterestedness  of  Prussia.  We 
take  account  of  the  feelings  to  which  the  greatness  of  her  losses  and 
the  natural  exaltation  of  victory  have  given  rise  in  her.  These 
feelings  explain  the  violence  of  the  Press,  which  we  are  far  from 
confounding  with  the  inspirations  of  statesmen.  These  latter  will 
hesitate  to  continue  an  impious  war,  in  which  more  than  200,000 
men  have  already  fallen.  To  force  conditions  upon  France  which 
she  could  not  accept  would  only  be  to  compel  a  continuance  of  the 
war.  It  is  objected  that  the  Government  is  without  regular  power 
to  be  represented.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  immediately 
summon  a  freely-elected  Assembly.  We  do  not  attribute  to  our- 
selves any  other  privilege  than  that  of  giving  our  soul  and  our 
blood  to  our  country,  and  .we  abide  by  its  sovereign  jud^^ent.  It 
is  therefore  not  authority  reposed  in  us  for  a  day.  It  is  immortal 
France  uprising  before  Prussia — France  divested  of  the  shroud  of 
the  Empire,  free,  generous,  and  ready  to  immolate  herself  for  right 
and  liberty,  disavowing  all  political  conquest,  and  all  violent  pro- 
paganda, having  no  other  ambition  than  to  remain  mistress  of 
herself,  and  to  develope  her  moral  and  material  forces,  and  to  work 
fraternally  with  her  neighbours  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  It 
is  this  France  which,  left  to  her  free  action,  immediately  asks  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  but  prefers  its  disasters  a  thousand  times  to 
dishonour.  Vainly  those  who  set  loose  a  terrible  scourge  try  now  to 
escape  the  crushing  responsibility  by  falsely  alleging  that  they 
yielaed  to  the  wish  of  the  country.  This  calumny  may  delude 
people  abroad,  but  there  is  no  one  among  us  who  does  not  refute  it 
as  a  work  of  revolting  bad  faith.  The  motto  of  the  elections  in  1869 
was  peace  and  hberty,  and  the  plebiscitum  itself  adopted  it  as  its 
progframme.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Body 
cheered  the  warlike  declarations  of  the  Duke  of  Gramont,  but  a  few 
weeks  previously  it  had  also  cheered  the  peaceful  declarations  of 
M.  Ollivier.  A  majority  emanating  from  personal  power  believed 
itself  obliged  to  follow  docilely  and  voted  trustingly ;  but  there 
is  not  a  sincere  person  in  Europe  who  could  affirm  that  Prance  freely 
consulted  made  war  against  Prussia.  I  do  not  draw  the  conclusion 
from  this  that  we  are  not  responsible.  We  have  been  wrong,  and 
are  cruelly  expiating  our  having  tolerated  a  Government  which  led 
us  to  ruin.  Now  we  admit  the  obligation  to  repair  by  a  measure 
of  justice  the  ill  it  has  done ;  but  if  the  Power  with  which  it  has  so 
seriously  compromised  us  takes  advantages  of  our  misfortunes  to 
overwhelm  us,  we  shall  oppose  a  desperate  resistance,  and  it  will 
remain  well  understood  that  it  is  the  nation,  properly  represented  in, 
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a  freely  elected  assembly^  that  this  Power  wishes  to  destroy.  This 
'being  the  question  raised^  each  one  will  do  his  duty.  Fortune  has 
been  hard  upon  us^  but  she  is  capable  of  unlooked-for  revolutions 
which  our  determination  will  call  forth.  Europe  begiiis  to  be 
moved ;  and  sympathy  for  us  is  being  reawakened.  The  sympathies 
of  foreign  Cabinets  console  us  and  do  us  honour.  They  will  be 
deeply  struck  by  the  noble  attitude  of  Paris  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  terrible  causes  for  excitement.  Serious,  confident,  ready  for 
the  utmost  sacrifices,  the  nation  in  arms  descends  into  the  arena 
without  looking  back,  and  having  before  its  eyes  this  simple  but 
g^eat  duty,  the  defence  of  its  homes  and  independence.  I  request 
you,  sir,  to  enlarge  upon  these  truths  to  the  representative  of  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited.  He  will  see  their 
importance,  and  will  thus  obtain  a  just  idea  of  our  disposition.'' 

It  was  evident  that,  as  a  Provisional  Government  only,  the  acts 
of  Messrs.  Favre,  G^mbetta,  Cr6mieux,  and  the  rest  had  no  power 
to  bind  the  nation  to  lasting  conditions.  Their  authority  was 
founded  on  the  Paris  street-law  of  the  moment.  They  were,  as 
Bismarck  afterwards  offended  Jules  Favre  by  observing,  Messieurs 
du  Pav^^'only.  Any  succeeding  rulers. might  reject  their  acts 
altogether.  Count  Bismarck  himself,  as  director  of  tibe  policy  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies,  felt  fully  the  diplomatic 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Had  the  Emperor,  though  a  prisoner, 
retained  his  functional  authority,  or  had  the  Empress  and  Count 
Palikao  remained  to  act  as  his  delegates,  some  guarantee  might  have 
been  found  for  whatever  policy  should  be  decided  upon  as  a  basis  for 
peace.  To  allow  breathing  space,  therefore,  for  the  convocation  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly  seemed  both  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  G^rmanyt  Accordingly, 
M.  Jules  Favre  made  known  his  desire  for  an  armistice ;  and  having 
ascertained  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  Lyons,  the  English 
Ambassador,  that  Count  Bismarck  was  willing  to  discuss  its  possible 
terms  with  him  in  person,  he  repaired  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
at  Ferrieres  on  the  19th  of  September.  In  the  interview  which  took 
place  the  irreconcilableness  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  two 
negotiators  was  manifest.  The  North  German  Chancellor  demanded 
as  the  condition  of  an  armistice  the  cession  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and 
Strasburg.  But  the  first  circular  of  Jules  Favre  had  laid  down  the 
principle,  "  not  an  inch  of  our  territory,  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  impending  fall  of  all  the  places  specified, 
and  the  counterbalancing  advantages  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
might  have  afibrded  to  France  for  the  re-organization  of  her  Gt)vem- 
ment  and  forces,  even  in  the  ease  of  resumed  war,  the  terms  were 
peremptorily  rejected. 

The  intervention  of  the  neutral  powers  before  so  terrible  an  out- 
rage to  civilization  as  the  bombardment  of  Paris  should  begin  was 
still  a  hope  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  French  politicians.  Were 
the  positions  of  the  belligerent  parties  quite  incapable  of  com- 
promise?   It  was  pretty  well  known  that  even  Favre  and  his 
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colleagDes  would  have  been  willing  to  concede  the  vast  money 
indemniiy  which  was  one  of  the  conditions  understood  to  be  required 
by  Bismarck  as  the  price  of  peace ;  and  many  there  were,  no  doubt, 
who,  if  they  had  dared  to  raise  their  voices  on  the  subject,  would 
have  confessed  that  the  forfeiture  of  a  fortress  or  two  and  a  strip  of 
border-land  territory'  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  pay  in 
addition  for  the  boon  to  be  acquired ;  nor,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
would  have  been  an  inconsistent  method  of  compensating  enemies 
from  whom  France  herself  had  victory  crowned  her  cause,  would 
unscrupulously  have  exacted  the  Rhine  frontier.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  M.  Thiers  undertook  a  voluntary  tour  of  visits  to  the 
Courts  of  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  several  Grovemments  to  use  their  efforts  to 
bnng  about  at  least  a  pause  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  The 
result  of  his  mission  will  have  hereafter  to  be  related.  Meanwhile 
the  brilliant  capital  of  Paris  was  shut  out  from  its  ordinary  commu- 
nications with  the  outer  world.  Privation,  and  that  bugbear  of  all 
Parisians,  monotony,  unless  to  be  relieved,  as  they  daily  expected, 
by  the  sharp  interruption  of  a  shower  of  thunderbolts,  crashing  in 
their  homes,  their  palaces,  and  their  works  of  art,  lay  upon  them. 
The  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  &c.,  were  indeed  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  cellars  and  other  places  of  safety ;  and  precautions  were 
taken  to  shelter  life  as  much  as  possible  from  the  destruction  of  the 
expected  bombs.  A  desert  was  made  of  the  villas  and  woods  and 
gardens  between  the  outer  forts  and  ramparts,  and  the  ornamental 
grounds  were  turned  into  potato-fields  for  the  future  nourishment 
of  the  citizens.  A  captive  balloon,  prepared  by  the  genius  of 
M.  Nadar,  was  secured  in  the  Place  de  St.  Pierre,  Montmartre,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  More 
than  this,  balloons  were  now  pressed  into  service  both  as  means  for 
the  exit  of  adventurous  individuals  who  wished  to  leave  Paris,  and 
for  the  despatch  of  letters,  carrier-pigeons  being  sent  out  with 
them  which  could  be  let  loose  to  fly  back  again  with  any  special 
information  needed. 

Ingenuity  was  every  where  on  the  stretch  to  meet  the  cruel  change 
in  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  this  supreme  emergency  had 
exposed  the  inhabitants  of  Europe^s  brightest  metropolis,  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that,  whatever  t£eir  previous  frivolity  and 
excitability  had  been,  they  now  met  the  trial  before  them  with 
courage  and  composure.  The  Crown  Prince's  march  to  the  north- 
east, however  fetal  in  its  results  to  the  French  army  in  the  field, 
had  had  the  advantage  for  the  Parisians  of  giving  them  more  time 
to  put  their  house  in  order. 

We  now  turn  to  relate  the  course  of  events  on  other  parts  of  the 
theatre  of  war.  During  the  month  of  September  three  strong 
places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  On  the  9th,  Laon  sur- 
rendered to  the  6th  division  of  Prussian  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Duke  William  of  Mecklenburg.  Just  as  the  capitulation  was 
concluded,  and  before  the  French  had  cleared  out  of  the  citadel,  an 
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explosion  took  place  in  the  powde-nnagazine,  kiUing  fifty  Germans 
and  SOO  Gardes  Mobiles^  and  injuring^  among  others^  the  German 
commander  himself.  At  first  deliberate  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  French  commandant  was  suspected^  but  subsequent  inquiry 
proyed  the  act  to  have  been  committed^  without  authority,  by  a 
subaltern  oflficer  of  artillery. 

Toul  was  taken  on  the  23rd,  after  a  bombardment  of  eight  days, 
by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  On  this  occasion  109 
officers,  2240  men,  197  bronze  guns,  and  a  large  store  of  arms, 
money,  and  munitions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  And  here, 
as  a  relief  from  the  horrors  of  war,  we  insert  the  account  of  a  curious 
fraternization  which  took  place  between  the  late  besiegers  and 
besieged. 

"  A  peculiar  scene  (says  a  newspaper  correspondent)  was  enacted 
at  the  surrender  of  Toul.  Instead  of  the  bitter  feeling  on  the  one  side 
and  exultation  on  the  other  usually  aroused  on  such  occasions,  both 
parties,  when  the  gate  was  opened,  seemed  to  meet  like  the  best  of 
mends.  The  French  garrison  were  delighted  to  be  out  of  it,  and 
the  German  besiegers  no  less  so  to  find  their  work  at  an  end. 
There  being  many  Alsatians  among  the  garrison,  besiegers  and 
besieged  at  once  entered  into  conversation,  shared  the  contents  of 
their  flasks  with  each  other,  and  but  for  the  stringent  rules 
separating  prisoner  from  conqueror,  would  doubtless  have  made  a 
night  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  too,  came  out  with 
radiant  countenances,  and  held  a  regular  holiday  after  their  long 
imprisonment.  Excursions  into  the  country  were  immediately 
undertaken,  and  civilians  and  officers  (the  latter  released  on  parole) 
were  seen  driving  about  and  inspecting  the  position  which  had  so 
recently  menaced  them.'' 

The  last  and  greatest  capture  of  the  month  was  that  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  capitulated  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
The  place  had  been  besieged  since  the  10th  of  August.  From  the 
19th  of  that  month  to  its  close,  it  had  been  subject^  to  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment,  during  which  the  curious  and  valuable  old 
library  had  been  destroyed,  the  Commandant,  General  Uhrich, 
having  with  unaccountable  negligence  omitted  to  remove  the  books 
to  a  place  of  safety.  From  the  beginning  of  September  a  regular 
siege  had  been  instituted ;  and  the  repulse  of  various  sorties,  and 
the  advance  of  parallels  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  blockaded  city  had 
at  last  brought  about  the  long  anticipated  result.  General  Werder, 
in  command  of  the  besi^^ing  force,  made  his  triumphal  entry  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when,  one  hundred  and  ^i^hty-nine 
years  previously,  Louis  XIV,  had  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the 
prize  he  had  surreptitiously  seized  from  the  German  empire.  An 
eye-witness  gives  the  following  account  of  the  appearance  of  Stras- 
bui^  aft«r  the  capitulation: — "The  raising  of  the  siege  had  been 
celebrated  in  the  morning  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  services  in 
the  orangery.  The  Protestant  pastor  had  welcomed  General 
Werder  as  their  new-found  leader,  the  representative  of  their  true 
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fatherland.  'Ah/  said  a  Prussian  officer,  'that  was  a  great 
moment ;  now  will  the  German  fatherland  be  complete/  As  we 
streamed  on  through  the  streets  we  passed  between  whole  rows  of 
houses  unroofed,  battered  to  pieces,  and  in  many  places  completely 
gutted  by  fire.  Of  the  fine  old  Library,  only  some  portions  of  the 
bare  walls  remain.  The  adjoining  Temple  Neuf  is  equally  gutted. 
On  the  stone  floor  of  the  Libranr  lie  masses  of  broken  stone  and 
rubbish  among  remains  of  carved  enrichments  of  the  pillars,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  greedily  carried  away  in  a  few  days  by  relic 
hunters.  I  was  contented  with  some  charred  fragments  of  manu- 
scripts, of  which  masses  are  blown  by  the  wind  into  all  comers. 
Not  a  book  or  manuscript  seems  to  have  escaped  the  flames.  The 
Cathedral  itself,  close  at  hand,  has  not  escaped  quite  unhurt ;  but, 
although  so  prominent  a  mark,  it  has  been  remarkably  spared.  The 
upper  wooden  roof  seems  to  be  quite  burned  away.  A  shell  falling 
through  the  roof  has  smashed  the  organ.  Some  of  the  upper  tier  of 
windows  are  a  good  deal  damaged,  but  the  lower  windows  have  been 
taken  out,  and  are  carefully  stowed  away,  I  believe,  intact ;  so  also 
the  window  at  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
fiimiture  and  the  '  tresor.'  Here  and  there  the  stonework  of  the 
outer  galleries  is  slightly  injured,  but  the  clock  is  uninjured,  and  on 
the  whole  the  Cath^ral  has  suffered  no  irreparable  damage.  The 
Cathedral  swarmed  with  German  soldiers,  who  had  hastened  to 
assure  themselves  of  its  safety,  and  were  loud  in  their  exclamations 
of  delight  at  finding  it  so  little  injured.  .  .  .  The  most  frightful 
scene  of  destruction  is  in  the  suburb  known  as  Schiltigheim,  or  the 
Quartier  St.  Pierre.  This  has  been  utterly  burned  and  torn  to 
pieces,  chiefly  by  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  lest  the  Germans  should 
find  shelter  in  it.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  Bazeilles,  and 
that  will  only  convey  an  idea  to  those  few  who  have  yet  visited  the 
battle-field  of  Sedan.  The  streets  are  strewed  with  debris ;  of  the 
houses  there  remain  here  some  blackened  walls,  there  a  heap  of  stones 
and  brickwork.  The  signboards,  the  police  announcements,  in 
many  places  bear  testimony  to  the  recent  active  life  which  pervaded 
this  mass  of  ruins ;  but  they  rather  add  to  than  detract  from  the 
bitterness  of  its  desolation.^' 

The  number  of  French  officers  who  capitulated  at  Strasburg  and 
became  prisoners  of  war  was  400 ;  of  men,  17,150. 

The  siege  cost  the  Germans  rather  less  than  1000  men  from  first 
to  last,  including  officers.  After  leaving  sufficient  numbers  for  a 
garrison,  40,000  troops  were  now  set  free  to  support  the  operations 
of  the  invasion  elsewhere. 

After  the  victories  of  August,  the  conquered  districts  of  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  had  been  organized  under  two  Gtjrman  governors. 
General  Bonin  and  Count  Bismarck  Bohlen.  On  the  capture  of 
Strasburg,  the  seat  of  government  for  Alsace  was  removed 
thither  from  Haguenau.  German  popular  sentiment  hailed  the 
return  of  the  ancient  imperial  city  to  the  membership  of  the 
Teutonic  family  with  great  rejoicing;  more  than  was  felt  by  the 
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inhabitants  themselves^  who  for  the  most  part  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  under  the  Gallic  rule,  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed.  French  feeling  elsewhere  displayed  its  usual  versatile 
excitement.  Strasburg  luS  been  cheered,  wept  over,  glorified  as 
the  most  heroic  of  cities  while  she  held  out  against  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers ;  the  statue  of  the  city  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 
Paris,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  hung  with  garlands  and  verses ; 
Uhrich  was  lauded  as  the  most  exalt^  of  patriots ;  but  now  that 
Strasburg  had  at  last  succumbed,  it  was  maintained  that  nothing 
but  treachery  or  cowardice  could  have  brought  about  such  an  issue. 
Gambetta  denounced  the  late  Governor  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  court- 
martial. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FEANCB  CeonHwued), 

Numbers  and  position  of  the  German  Armies — King  William  at  Versailles — Graelties 
of  the  War — Franc-tirenrs — Fines  exacted  by  the  G^ermans — Qambetta's  arriTal 
at  Tonrs — Fresh  leyies  of  Mobiles — State  of  Paris — ^Boarbaki's  Mission — Gam- 
betta's  Proclamation — Sensation  at  Paris — Red  Republicans — Plebisdtnm  in 
flavour  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment — State  of  opinion  in  the  Provinces — Futile 
negotiations  between  M.  Thiers  and  Bismarck — Fbtib  defences — Fresh  levies — 
Battle  of  CToulmiers — D'Anrelle  de  Paladines — Orleans  recaptured  by  G^ermans — 
Paris  Sortie  of  Nov.  29th — Fighting  on  the  Loire — General  Chanzy — Removal  of 
the  Delegate  Government  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux — ^The  Grermans  occupy  Tours — 
Sortie  ftom  Paris,  Dec.  2lBt — Operations  in  the  North  of  France — Operations  in 
the  East — Garibaldi — Outrage  at  Lyons — FaU  of  Verdun  and  other  fortresses — 
Blockade  of  Paris — Severe  firost — ^Bombardment  of  Mont  Avron. 

When  the  month  of  October  began^  the  state  of  things  was  as 
follows : — Nearly  a  sixth  part  of  Prance  was  actually  held  by  the 
invaders^  whose  numbers  amounted  to  650^000.  Metz^  with 
Bazaine's  army  enclosed  within  its  line  of  forts^  held  occupied  round 
it  eight  German  army  corps,  viz.,  the  1st,  2nd,  Srd,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  the  division  of  Hessians,  and  General  Kummer^s  division  of 
Landwehr ;  in  all  sixteen  divisions  of  infantry.  Around  Paris  were 
posted  sixteen  divisions,  viz.,  the  Guards,  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  11th, 
12th  North  German,  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  corps,  and  the  Wurtem- 
berg  division,  from  200,000  to  230,000  men.  The  newly-formed  ISth 
and  14th  corps,  mostly  Landwehr,  and  some  detachments  from  the 
corps  already  named,  were  left  to  occupy  the  conquered  country, 
and  to  observe,  besiege,  or  blockade  those  strong  places  within  its 
limits  which  still  held  out.  Thus  the  troops  recently  besieging 
Strasburg  were  sent  on  to  invest  Belfort,  Schlettstadt,  and  Neu 
Brisach;  those  who  had  besi^ed  Toul  marched  on  to  invest 
Soissons.  The  Baden  division  and  one  of  Landwehr,  constituting 
the  16th  corps,  and  about  60,000  strong,  were  then  alone  dispos- 
able for  active  operations;  but  recruits  were  constantly  passing 
through  the  reserve  battalion  cadres  in  Germany,  to  add  to  the 
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effective  foree.  Inside  Paris  the  armed  force  of  resistance  num- 
bered from  350^000  to  400^000  men^  Regulars^  Mobiles  from  the 
provinces^  Franc-tireurs^  and  all  included,  and  more  were  being 
daily  disciplined. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  King  were  moved  on  the  5th 
from  Ferrieres  to  Versailles.  He  drove  with  a  military  escort  into 
the  chosen  quarter  of  Louis  XIV.  amidst  a  crowd  of  wondering 
French,  who,  along  with  their  patriotic  disgust,  managed  to  com- 
bine a  certain  amount  of  amused  euriosiiy,  while  gazing  at  ce 
vieux  Guillaume "  un  bel  homme,''  as  they  acknowledged  him  to 
be,  adding  with  the  national  shrug,  "  mais  pourtant,  je  serais  tres 
content  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  le  bon  Roi  de  Prusse  k  Versailles.''  A 
bevy  of  conquering  Princes  and  Generals  followed  in  his  wake. 
The  forms  most  gazed  at,  next  to  his  own,  were  those  of  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  the  two  great  machinists  of  his  marvellous  success. 
The  King  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Prefecture.  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  occupied  separate  houses  in  the  town.  General  Voigts 
Bhet2  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Versailles. 

No  signs  were  given  of  the  expected  bombardment.  In  fact,  a 
circular  addressed  about  this  time  to  the  Foreign  Powers  of  Europe 
by  Count  Bismarck  afforded  a  tolerably  clear  intimation  that,  whe- 
ther from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  from  reluctance  to  shock  the  feelings  of  those  who 
were  looking  on  at  this  terrific  drama,  it  had  been  decided  to  reduce 
the  city  by  famine  and  not  by  fire. 

The  communication  ran  thus : — "  The  terms  of  the  armistice  com- 
municated to  M..  Jules  Favre,  and  destined  to  usher  in  an  attempt 
to  restore  order  in  France,  have  been  rejected  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  have  resolv^  on  the  continuation  of  a  struggle  which, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  must  be  regarded  as  hopeless  by  the 
French  nation.  Since  the  rejection  of  our  terms  any  chances  of 
victory  France  majr  have  had  in  this  pernicious  war  must  have 
considerably  diminished.  Toul  and  Strasburg  have  fallen,  Paris  is 
closely  invested,  and  the  German  troops  have  penetrated  to  the  Loire. 
The  considerable  forces  so  long  detained  by  the  two  conquered  for- 
tresses are  now  therefore  free  for, employment  in  another  direction. 
France  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  resolution  taken 
by  her  rulers  to  engage  in  a  strug^e  ^  outrance.  Her  sacrifices  will 
uselessly^  increase,  and  the  destruction  of  her  social  system  will  be 
all  but  mevitable.  The  commander  of  the  German  army  regrets 
his  inability  to  prevent  this ;  but  he  clearly  foresees  the  results  of 
the  resistance  recklessly  determined  upon  by  the  rulers  of  France, 
and  deems  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  one  point  in  particular 
— that  is,  the  state  of  Paris.  The  two  more  important  engagements 
before  the  capital-^those  of  the  19th  and  80th  of  September — in 
which  the  most  effective  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces  did  not  succeed 
in  repulsing  even  the  front  line  of  the  investing  troops,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  sooner  or  later  Paris  must  &11.  In  tiie  event  of 
the  capitulation  being  put  off  by  the  Provisional  Government  till 
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the  want  of  provisions  compels  the  surrender,  terrible  consequences 
will  ensue.  The  absurd  destruction  of  railways,  bridges,  and 
canals  within  a  certain  distance  of  Paris  has  not  stayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  German  armies  for  a  moment ;  and  all  communications 
by  land  and  water  necessary  for  our  purposes  have  been  restored  in 
a  very  short  period.  But  we  have  only  restored  what  we  require 
for  the  military  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  enough  remains 
demolished  to  interrupt  easy  communication  between  capital  and 
provinces  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  German  commander  in  the 
case  above  mentioned  will  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  provision 
a  population  of  nearly  two  millions  even  for  a  single  day.  Neither 
will  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  for  a  distance  of  many  marches 
supply  any  means  of  succouring  the  Parisians,  all  that  there  is  in 
it  being  indispensably  reauired  for  the  troops.  Nor  shall  we  be 
able  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  population  by  the  country  roads,  as 
we  have  no  available  means  of  transport.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be  that  hundreds  of  thousands  will  starve.  The 
French  rulers  cannot  but  foresee  this  as  clearly  as  ourselves.  We 
can  only  fight  out  the  quarrel  forced  upon  us,  but  those  who  bring 
on  such  extreme  consequences  will  be  responsible  for  them.'' 

One  more  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  hostilities. 
General  Bumside,  an  American  officer  sojourning  at  the  Prussian 
head-quarters,  entered  Paris  with  a  safe  conduct  on  the  8th,  and 
again  a  day  or  two  after,  bearing  to  Jules  Favre  certain  propositions 
from  Bismarck  for  an  armistice,  in  order  to  the  calling  of  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  But  whatever  the  terms  were  which  the 
Count  would  have  been  willing  to  accord,  they  were  not  such  as  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Paris  rulers ;  and  they  resolved  that 
the  struggle  should  be  continued. 

Various  skirmishings  and  small  engagements  took  place  to 
the  south  of  Paris,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were  at 
Toury,  where  the  Germans  experienced  a  slight  check  from 
General  Reyau,  and  at  Epernon  on  the  5th,  where  they  defeated 
the  French  and  took  the  place.  At  Ablis,  south-west  of  Versailles, 
on  the  night  of  the  7  th,  a  squadron  of  the  16th  regiment  of 
German  Hussars  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
inhabitants  and  Franc-tireurs.  The  village  was  burnt  down  as  a 
punishment.  The  course  of  the  war  had  now  unhappily  introduced 
other  elements  besides  those  of  regular  military  tactics  into  its 
sanguinary  business.  Like  the  Spaniards  of  1808,  and  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  of  the  old  Napoleonic  times,  the  French  rural 
inhabitants  were  assuming  the  nghts  of  defenders  of  the  soil,  and 
practising,  in  the  character  of  Franc-tireurs,  the  surprises  and 
savageries  of  guerilla  warfare.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  prompts  such  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  ordinarily  peaceful  and  untrained  agriculturists  or 
mechanics,  it  is  obvious  that  it  exposes  the  whole  population  of 
a  country  to  dangers  and  severities  from  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  laws  of  war  would  have^  held  it  exempt.  To 
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maintam  their  militaiy  communications  in  a  hostile  country  was  a 
paramount  necessity  for  the  German  invaders.  If  every  passing 
peasant  under  the  garb  of  a  blouse  might  carry  a  revolver  or  a 
Chassepdt^  and  shoot  down  scouts  or  outposts  when  off  their  guards 
it  might  well  be  held  indispensable  to  punish  every  such  act  with 
rigour ;  nay,  to  make  stem  examples  by  way  of  preventing  their 
repetition.  This  was  the  excuse  made  for  the  burnt  villages,  for  the 
execution  even  of  guiltless  peasants  where  complicity  was  suspected 
or  possible,  for  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives,  on  the  principle  of 
vicarious  expiation,  for  the  outrage  committed  by  one,  and  for 
many  cruel  acts  besides,  doubtless  done  without  authority  at 
all  in  moments  of  individual  passion.  The  German  soldiery 
indeed,  observed  on  the  whole  a  strictness  of  discipline  in  which 
scarcely  any  other  national  army  could  rival  them ;  but  they  were 
the  executioners  of  orders  which  were  assuredly  terrible  in  their 
severity,  and  which,  when  committed  by  an  invading  army  on 
those  who  reasonably  or  unreasonably  believe  themselves  to  be 
fighting  for  their  independence,  will,  to  the  outside  world  sitting  in 
judgment,  wear  inevitably  an  aspect  of  revolting  barbarity. 

Qne  obvious  means  of  hampering  the  military  operations  of  the 
Germans  was  the  cutting  of  railroads,  so  as  to  interrupt  and  over- 
throw on-coming  trains.  This  method  was  resorted  to  by  bands  of 
volunteers,  calling  themselves  The  Wild  Boars  of  the  Ardennes  " 
and  "  The  Railway  Destroyers.^'  Here  again  the  invaders  incurred 
great  odium  by  announcing  that,  on  the  departure  of  a  train  in  the 
disaffected  districts,  the  mayor  and  principal  inhabitants  should  be 
made  to  take  their  places  on  the  engine,  so  that  if  the  peasants 
chose  to  upset  the  conveyance,  their  surest  victims  should  be  their 
*  own  compatriots.  But  no  act  of  war-reprisals  made  so  much 
impression,  or  was  the  cause  of  so  much  controversy  as  to  the 
degree  of  cruelty  perpetrated  or  provocation  given,  or  indeed  as  to 
the  actual  origin  of  the  catastrophe,  as  the  burning  of  Bazeilles,  a 
flourishing  village  near  Sedan,  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity.  A  visitor,  writing  some 
weeks  afterwards,  speaks  thus: — ^''By  this  time  the  name  of 
Bazeilles  is  known  half  over  the  globe  as  that  of  the  latest  illus- 
tration of  the  horrors  of  war.  No  description  however  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  place.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  month  ago  there 
was  a  bright,  busy  village,  or  rather  small  town,  consisting  of 
half-a-dozen  streets  and  numbering  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  A 
well-to-do  town  too,  evidently,  with  plenty  of  good  shops,  caf^s, 
rows  of  neat  and  even  handsome  houses,  and  every  sign  of  comfort 
and  prosperity.  Now  about  one-half  of  these  houses  are  mere 
blackened  shells,  with  bulging,  tottering  walls ;  the  other  half  are 
simply  represented  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  From  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other  there  is  nothing  remaining  that  can  be  called  a 
house.  ....  The  French  story  is  that  the  Bavarians  were  irritated 
by  their  losses  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  of  the  Marines, 
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and  in  revenge  buraed  the  place  over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  opposite  account  says  that  the  inhabitants^  even  the  women^ 
were  found  with  rifles  in  their  hands^  firing  on  the  troops,  and  that 
as  they  had  already  lost  severely  in  this  wajr,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  example  at  last,  to  show  that  the  King's  proclamation  was 
not  to  be  a  dead  letter ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  were  cleared  out 
before  the  village  was  set  on  fire.'' 

The  imposition  of  a  fine  of  a  million  francs  upon  any  department 
in  which  bands  of  Pranc-tireurs  should  be  met  with,  was  another 
decree  by  which  the  invading  authorities  strove  to  keep  down  the 
perilous  annoyance.  From  every  town  which  fell  into  their  hands 
after  resistance  offered,  they  made  heavy  requisitions  in  money. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  local 
municipalities  sometimes  evinced  more  prudence  than  courage.  A 
French  observer  says,  about  this  time,  writing  firom  Orleans, 

Our  rur^  municipalities  g^ve  themselves  up  to  a  deplorable 
panic,  and  are  losing  all  mor^  sense.  They  imagine  that  the  more 
thev  cringe  before  the  enemy  the  less  reason  they  have  to  fear 
violence.  Listen  to  a  few  of  their  exploits.  At  Dourdan  five 
Prussian  Hussars  dashed  into  the  railway-station,  cut  the  telegraph 
wires  and  posts,  then  came  to  the  place  pistol  in  hand,  and  insolently 
demanded  eight  hundred  rations  from  the  mayor ;  and  a  thousand 
stupid  men  stood  there,  on  the  market-place  of  Dourdan,  bowing 
their  uncovered  heads  before  five  Prussian  youths,  the  oldest  of 
whom  was  not  thirty  I  While  these  five  pillagers  scoured  the 
adjacent  communes,  tiie  municipality  of  Dourdan,  with  a  zeal  and 
activity  which  have  never  been  shown  in  favour  of  our  French 
soldiers,  hastened  to  provide  for  the  requisitions  of  the  foUowing 
day.  Nothing  was  spared  to  feed  the  enemy  sumptuously.  At  St. 
Amould  fifty  Uhlans  condescended  to  do  honour  to  a  banquet 
served  on  the  market-place.  M.  le  Maire  superintended  the  wait- 
ing, a  napkin  under  his  arm.  At  Trisan  the  firemen  had  buried 
their  guns  and  swords.  The  maire  ordered  them  to  be  disinterred, 
and  arranged  before  the  mairie  at  the  service  of  the  Prussians, 
which  was  actually  done.  Last  Saturday  a  peasant  was  leading  a 
large  waggon  of  hay  along  one  of  the  roads  to  Toury.  As  this  is 
the  road  which  leaas  to  the  Prussians,  masters  of  that  locality,  an 
astonished  foot-passenger  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
this  forage — was  he  going  to  g^ve  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ? 
'  I  have  been  buying  this  hay  at  Orleans,'  replied  the  peasant  to 
his  interlocutor.  '  I  had  none  left,  and  as  the  Prussians  ask  me 
for  some,  I  must  have  some  to  give.' " 

Early  in  October  fresh  energy  was  infused  into  the  French 
Councils  at  Tours  by  the  arriv^  there  of  the  energetic  Minister, 
Gambetta,  who  made  his  escape  from  beleaguer^  Paris  by  a 
balloon,  on  Friday  the  7th  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
narrowly  escaped  the  Prussian  needle-guns  which  were  fired  by  the 
troopers  below  at  his  aerial  conveyance,  and  after  awkwardly 
hitching  in  the  top  of  a  tree  near  Amiens,  finally  made  his  descent 
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in  that  quarter  the  same  afternoon^  without  more  damage  than  a 
few  bruises.  He  lost  no  time  in  pushing  on  to  Tours,  where  the 
people  received  him  with  acclamations.  Here  he  at  once  assumed 
the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  none  of  his  colleagues  contesting  the 
right  of  his  stronger  will  and  indomitable  activity.  On  the  9th 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  the 
departments : — 

"  By  order  of  the  Bepublican  Government  I  have  left  Paris  to 
convey  to  you  the  hopes  of  the  Parisian  people,  and  the  instructions 
and  orders  of  those  who  accepted  the  mission  of  delivering  France 
firom  the  foreigner.  For  seventeen  days  Paris  has  been  invested  ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  two  millions  of  men,  who,  forgetting  all 
differences,  range  themselves  around  the  Republican  flag,  will 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  invader,  who  reckoned  upon  civil 
discord.  The  Revolution  found  Paris  without  cannon  and  without 
arms.  Now  400,000  National  Guards  are  armed,  100,000  Mobiles 
have  been  summoned,  and  60,000  regular  troops  are  assembled. 
The  foundries  cast  cannon,  the  women  make  one  million  cartridges 
daily.  The  National  Guard  have  two  mitrailleurs  for  each  bat- 
talion. Field-pieces  are  being  made  for  sorties  against  the  besiegers. 
The  forts  are  manned  by  Marines  and  are  furnished  with  marvellous 
artillery  served  by  the  first  gunners  in  the  world.  Up  till  now 
their  fire  has  prevented  the  enemy  from  establishing  the  smallest 
work.  The  enceinte,  which  on  the  4th  of  September  had  only  500 
cannons,  has  now  3800,  with  400  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each. 
The  casting  of  projectiles  continues  with  ardour. 

"  Every  one  is  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  for  fighting.  The 
enceinte  is  uninterruptedly  covered  by  the  National  Guard,  who 
from  morning  until  night  drill  for  the  war  with  patriotism  and 
steadiness.  The  experience  of  these  improvised  soldiers  increases 
daily.  .  • 

"  Behind  the  enceinte  there  is  a  third  line  of  defence  formed  of 
barricades,  behind  which  the  Parisians  are  found  to  defend  the 
Republic  with  the  genius  of  street-fighting.  All  this  has  been 
executed  with  calmness  and  order  by  the  concurrence  and  enthu- 
siasm of  all.  It  is  not  a  vain  illusion  that  Paris  is  impregnable. 
It  cannot  be  captured  nor  surprised.  Two  other  means  remain  to 
the  Prussians— sedition  and  lamine.  But  sedition  will  not  arise 
nor  famine  either.  Paris,  by  placing  herself  on  rations,  has 
enough  to  defy  the  enemy  for  long  months,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  accumulate,  and  will  bear  restraint  and 
scarcity  with  manly  constancy  in  order  to  afford  her  brothers  in 
the  departments  time  to  gather. 

Such  is  without  disguise  the  state  of  Paris.  This  state  im- 
poses great  duties  upon  you.  The  first  is  to  have  no  other 
occupation  than  the  war,  the  second  is  to  accept  fraternally  the 
supremacy  of  the  Republican  power  emanating  from  necessity  and 
right  which  will  serve  no  ambition.  It  has  no  other  passion  than 
to  rescue  France  from  the  abyss  into  which  monarchy  has  plunged  her. 
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This  done,  the  Republic  will  be  founded,  sheltered  against 
conspirators  and  reactionists.  Therefore  I  have  the  order,  without 
taking  into  account  difficulties  or  opposition,  to  remedy  the 
shortcomings  caused  by  delay,  and,  if  time  fails,  to  make  up  for  it 
by  activity.  Men  are  not  wantmg.  What  has  failed  us  has 
been  a  decisive  resolution  and  the  consecutive  execution  of  our 
plans.  That  which  failed  us  after  the  shameful  capitulation  at 
Sedan  was  arms.  All  supplies  of  this  nature  had  been  sent  on  to 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  Strasburg,  as  if,  one  would  think,  the  authors  of 
our  disaster,  by  a  last  criminal  combination,  had  desired,  at  their 
fall,  to  deprive  us  of  all  means  of  repairing  our  ruin.  Steps  have 
now  been  taken  to  obtain  rifles  and  equipments  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Neither  workmen  nor  money  are  wanting.  We  must 
bring  to  bear  all  our  resources,  which  are  immense ;  we  must  make 
the  provinces  shake  off  their  torpor,  react  against  foolish  panics, 
multiply  our  partisans,  offer  traps  and  ambushes  to  harass  the 
enemy  and  inaugurate  a  national  war.  The  Republic  demands  the 
co-operation  of  all.  It  will  utilize  the  courage  of  all  its  citizens, 
employ  the  capabilities  of  each,  and,  according  to  its  traditional 
policy,  will  make  young  men  its  chiefs.  Heaven  itself  will  cease  to 
favour  our  adversaries ;  the  autumn  rains  will  come,  and,  detained 
and  held  in  check  by  the  Capital,  far  from  their  homes,  and  troubled 
and  anxious  for  the  future,  the  Prussians  will  be  decimated  one  by 
one  by  our  arms,  by  hunger,  and  by  Nature.  No  I  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  genius  of  France  should  be  for  evermore  obscured;  it 
cannot  be  that  a  great  nation  shall  let  its  place  in  the  world  be 
taken  from  it  by  an  invasion  of  500,000  men.  Up,  then,  in  a  mass, 
and  let  us  die  rather  than  suffer  the  shame  of  dismemberment  I  In 
the  midst  of  our  disasters  we  have  still  the  sentiment  left  of  French 
unity  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic.    Paris,  surrounded  by 


immortal  device  which  is  dictated  to  the  whole  of  France : — '  Long 
live  the  Republic  I  Long  live  France  I  Long  live  the  Republic — 
One  and  Indivisible  V" 

Another  noted  partisan  came  forward  at  the  same  moment, 
to  give  his  name  and  services  to  the  cause  of  France.  This 
was  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi,  who  could  not  remain  quiet 
in  his  island  home  when  the  so  long  desired  phantasm  of  a  French 
Republic,  which  was  to  propagate  fiberty  and  fraternity  throughout 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  needed  moral  and  physical  support. 

Oambetta  and  Garibaldi  made  their  appearance  before  the  excited 
multitude  at  the  Prefecture  of  Tours  on  the  same  day,  Oct.  9th.  To 
Garibaldi  was  at  once  assigned  by  the  self-appointed  War  Minister, 
the  command  of  all  the  volunteer  forces  of  France ;  and  the  veteran 
leader,  broken  in  strength,  but  indomitable  in  spirit,  departed  to 
join  the  motley  warriors  now  acting  against  the  Baden  troops  of 
Germany  in  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  and  consisting  of  French, 
Italian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Hungarian,  and  American  adventurers, 


the  enemy,  affirms 


more  gloriously  than  ever  the 
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together  with  a  portion  of  the  Pontifical  Zouaves ;  a  force  not  less 
divided  in  its  opinions  than  in  its  nationalities^  and  of  which  no 
inconsiderable  number  proved  themselves  far  firom  well  affected 
towards  a  leader  professing  ultra-Liberal  and  anti-Catholic  procli- 
vities. The  active  drilling  and  disciplining  of  recruits  in  the  pro- 
vinces soon  showed  its  results.  The  young  moblots  came  swarm- 
ing to  fill  the  ranks.  Careless  ignorant  clods^  not  willing  to  be 
killed,  got  ready  for  their  work  with  French  good  humour  and  apti- 
tude for  soldiering.  The  song  of  the  Southern  moblots  had  its 
pathos : — 

Nons  partons,  Mais  nous  partons, 

Ton,  ton,  Ton,  ton, 

Comme  des  montons,  Ponr  la  boncherie ! 

Comme  des  moutons  On  nous  massaorera 

Ponr  la  boncherie,  Ra,  ra, 

Ponr  la  bonoherie!  €k>mme  des  rats. 

Nous  aimons  Ab !  que  Bismarck  riia ! 

Pourtant  la  yie. 

In  the  second  week  of  October,  the  vanguard  of  the  French 
"Army  of  the  Loire began  to  harass  the  German  detachments 
which  were  foraging  over  the  country  south  of  Paris.  The  1st 
Bavarian  corps  under  General  Von  der  Tann  was  despatched 
against  it,  and  on  the  10th  defeated  the  French  Commander 
Reyau  at  Artenay,  and  pushed  him  back  upon  the  Forest  of 
Or]  leans.  The  following  day  Von  der  Tann  encountered  the  main 
body  of  the  French  under  La  Motte  Rouge ;  and  after  a  struggle  of 
twelve  hours'  duration,  drove  him  across  the  Loire,  entering  Orleans 
victoriously  at  dusk.  Six  thousand  prisoners  were  captured.  The 
French,  being  a  heterogeneous  and  imperfectly  disciplined  levy,  gave 
way  in  some  confusion,  omitting  to  blow  up  the  bridges  over  the 
river,  which  they  had  previously  undermin^.  The  German  Com- 
mander exacted  from  the  Mayor  a  contribution  of  1,000,000  francs, 
of  which  Bishop  Dupanloup  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a 
partial  remission. 

About  this  time  the  Red  Republicans  of  the  Belleville  suburb  of 
Paris  made  another  attempt  to  assert  themselves.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  proved  too  strong  for  the  machinations  of 
Blanqui  and  Flourens.  Even  the  newspaper  called  "  La  Patrie  en 
danger  "  did  not  respond  to  the  note  struck  by  the  extreme  party. 
The  55th  battalion  of  National  Guards  was  sent  to  occupy  Belle- 
ville on  the  night  of  the  9th.  Three  battalions  of  the  Mobiles,  on 
whom  Major  Flourens  had  reckoned,  came  of  their  own  accord  to 
defend  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  when  all  apprehension  of  a  riot  had 
subsided,  MM.  Ferry,  Arago,  and  Rochefort  sent  to  their  ofiScers 
and  invited  them  into  the  interior.  Long  live  the  Government 
was  their  cry  as  they  departed  thence.  The  13fch  was  marked  by  an 
insignificant  sortie  of  the  Paris  garrison,  and  more  notably  by  the 
burning  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  which  was  occasioned  by 
shells  fired  by  the  French  themselves  from  the  Fort  of  St.  Val^rien. 
Several  strong  places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  during  the 
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following  fortnigbt.  Soissons  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  four  days 
on  the  16th.  A  Prussian  division  took  Ch&teaudun  by  assault  on 
the  18th;  St.  Quentin  was  taken  on  the  21st.;  Schelestadt  capi- 
tulated on  the  24th. 

Metz  still  held  out,  and  fiitile  sorties  from  time  to  time  kept  up 
the  fiction  of  a  vigorous  defence.  But  the  spirit  of  the  chief 
defender  at  all  events,  was  not  wound  up  to  the  requirements  of  his 
position.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  transaction  which  occurred 
early  in  October,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Imperialist 
designs  were  at  that  time  working  in  the  brain  of  Bazaine.  The 
afiair  was  encompassed  with  so  much  mystification  that  its  exact 
truth  may  not  yet  be  ascertainable ;  but  thus  much  would  appear, 
that  a  communication  reached  the  Commandant  of  Metz  through 
the  medium  of  an  individual  engaged  in  the  Emperor's  interests ; 
that  General  Bourbaki,  brother  to  the  Empress's  friend  and  atten- 
dant, Madame  Le  Breton,  was  sent  across  the  Prussian  lines  after 
a  previous  understanding  with  the  Prussian  General;  that 
Bourbaki  went  straight  to  England,  and  had  there  an  interview  with 
the  Empress,  laying  certain  propositions  before  her;  that  she 
prudently  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  at  present,  either 
for  herself  or  for  her  son,  with  political  combinations  and  in- 
trigues ;  that  then,  through  the  intervention,  as  was  said,  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  Bourbaki  obtained  permission  to  recross 
the  Prussian  lines  on  his  return  to  Metz.  Prom  Luxembourg  he 
communicated  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  but  instead  of  the 
expected  permission,  was  invited  to  present  himself  at  the  Prussian 
h^d-quarters.  This  not  suiting  his  views,  he  turned  aside  and 
went  first  to  Brussels,  and  from  Brussels  proceeded  to  Tours,*  where 
he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  October.  A  mission  undertaken  by 
General  Boyer  to  the  head-quarters  of  Count  Bismarck,  at  Versailles, 
on  the  14th,  may  also  have  involved  propositions  of  a  political 
character  connected  with  the  approachmg  capitulation  of  Metz. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  no  resuscitation  of  the  fallen 
cause  at  this  time  was  written  in  the  destinies  of  history.  Gambetta 
and  Trochu  ruled  the  hour  throughout  France,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  unanimity  with  which,  on  the  whole,  they  got  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  work  with  and  under  them  was  a  merited 
reward  of  their  indefatigable  and  purposelike  energy. 

General  Trochu  wrote  a  letter  about  this  time  upon  the  military 
situation  at  Paris,  his  object  being  not  only  to  encourage  the 
defenders  to  resolute  endurance  and  firm  resolve,  but  also  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  siege  by  precipitate 
sorties.  His  letter  commenced  by  contrasting  the  feeling  at  present 
animating  the  population  of  Paris  with  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  when,  after  the  gr^t  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was 
first  called  ujpon  to  take  command  of  the  city.  Doubts  had  disturbed 
the  minds  oA  many  as  to  the  possibility  of  the*fortifications,  con- 
etrnG^jfi/i^aAj  years  ago  under  different  conditions  of  military 
science,  being  able  without  the  aid  of  an  external  army  to  withstand 
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a  siege.  Others,  ags^in,  had  feared  that  the  population  of  the  luxurious 
city  would  be  unable  to  endure  the  privations  which  a  state  of  siege 
would  necessitate)  and  that  the  military  leaders  would  prove  too  apt 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  civil  population.  Up  to  the  present 
time  these  doubts  had  proved  groundless,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  had  consequently  changed :  a  warlike  spirit  animated  them, 
and  Greneral  Trochu's  task  now  lay,  he  said,  not  in  encouraging,  but 
in  keeping  under  proper  restraint  their  military  aspirations.  He 
consequently  pointed  out  that  he,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  must 
alone  direct  their  enthusiasm;  and  that  in  doing  so  he  must  be 
guided  by  the  general  experience  of  war  and  by  the  special  lessons 
taught  by  the  disasters  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  He  said  dis- 
tinctly that  no  infantry,  however  steady  it  may  be,  can  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Prussian  army,  unless  it  can  be  accompanied 
by  an  artillery  equal  to  that  which  the  enemy  has  at  his  disposal 
and  he  added  that  troops  in  the  open  must  be  armed  with  rapidly- 
firing  rifles.  To  provide  these  two  requisites,  all  his  energies,  he 
said,  were  now  directed ;  and  to  check  the  impatience  which  would 
impel  half-drilled  and  badly  armed  troops  against  the  trained  and 
well-equipped  soldiers  of  Germany  was  one  of  his  hardest  tasks. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter,  General  Trochu  observed 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  feeling  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  he  met  with  difficulties  which  presented  a  most 
striking  analogy  with  those  which  ha4  showed  themselves  in  the  past; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  not  cede  to  the  pressure  of  the  public 
impatience.  He  stated  his  belief  in  eventual  success,  but  declared 
that  this  success  must  not  be  imperilled  by  the  impetuosity  too 
common  to  the  French  nation,  and  which  in  his  able  pamphlet  he 
showed  was  a  rock  on  which  the  French  army  would  too  probably 
split.    Trochu  was  a  man  of  plans,  not  deeds,  it  was  afterwards  said. 

As  for  Gambetta,  he  was  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  the  military 
organizations  going  on  in  the  provinces.  After  conferring  with 
Bourbaki  at  Tours,  he  sent  that  general  to  take  temporary  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  North,  then  gathering  together  at  Lille.  On 
the  17th  he  went  himself  to  inspect  the  armies  of  the  Vosges,  where 
General  Cambriel  and  G^aribaldi  held  somewhat  conflicting  authority. 
On  the  22nd  he  issued  a  decree,  establishing  four  military  regions : 
1,  the  Northern,  to  be  commanded  by  Bourbaki,  at  Lille;  2,  the 
Western,  with  General  Fiereck  for  its  commander,  and  Le  Mans  for 
its  head-quarters ;  3,  the  Central,  commanded  by  General  Polh^^ 
at  Bourges ;  4,  the  Eastern,  commanded  by  General  Cambriel,  at 
Be8an9on.  Besides  these.  General  D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  on  the 
Loire  (in  place  of  the  defeated  La  Motte  Rouge),  General  Esterhazy 
at  Lyons,  Count  K^ratry  in  the  West,  and  G^baldi  in  the  East 
held  distinct  commissions ;  so  that  the  number  of  generals  acting 
independently  of  each  other  was  eight.  Soon  after,  Gambetta  found 
it  advisable  to  re^iove  Cambriel  from  his  command,  either  owing  to 
his  ill-success  against  the  German  General  Beyer,  or  because  of  his 
disagreements  with  Garibaldi.    Bourbaki,  too,  after  organizing  the 
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Army  of  the  North,  was  removed  to  take  command  in  that  of  tfie 
Loire. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  also  required  urgent  atten- 
tion, and  a  contract  for  a  new  French  loan  was  signed  by  M. 
Laurier,  Gambetta's  chief  secretary,  with  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co., 
of  London,  for  a  sum  of  10,000,000/.,  in  six  per  cent,  bonds,  at  the 
outset  price  of  85  per  cent. 

As  the  month  of  September  had  its  climax  in  the  fall  of  Stras- 
burg,  so  the  month  of  October  was  destined  to  close  with  the  sur- 
render so  long  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  invaders,  of  the 
"  Virgin  Fortress  "  of  Lorraine.  After  some  vain  pourparlers  in 
the  hope  of  securing  better  terms,  and  several  fruitless  efforts  to 
diminish  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  by  sending  bodies  of 
inhabitants  to  the  Prussian  lines  from  which  they  were  inexorably 
driven  back  again,  ihe  Commandant  of  Metz  signed  a  capitula- 
tion on  Thursday,  the  27th.  Three  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
Bazaine,  Leboeuf,  and  Canrobert,  more  than  6000  officers,  173,000 
subalterns  and  private  soldiers,  3000  guns,  fifty-three  eagles,  and 
forty  millions  of  francs  in  treasure,  fell  into  the  grasp  of  the  victors. 
A  capture  of  such  magnitude  had  hitherto  been  imheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  war.  It  was  estimated  that  now  the  whole  amount  of 
French  prisoners  taken  by  the  German  armies  numbered  no  less 
than  four  Marshals,  140  Generals,  10,000  other  officers,  and  823,000 
rank  and  file. 

The  capitulation,  however  confidently  the  German  Commanders 
may  have  expected  it  to  take  place,  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise 
and  indignation  to  the  inhabitants  : — When  the  surrender  became 
known,''  says  a  witness, the  people  were  fiirious.  The  National 
Guard  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  on  the  29th,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  dragoon  captain  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  who  swore  they  would  sooner  die  than  yield ;  while  Albert 
CoUignon,  editor  of  an  ultra-democratic  daily  paper,  the  Journal  de 
Metz^  rode  about  on  a  white  horse  firing  a  pistol,  and  exhorting 
them  to  sally  out,  and  seek  death  or  victory,  to  escape  the  impend- 
ing shame.  He  was  followed  by  a  lady  singing  the  '  Marseillaise/ 
which  produced  terrible  excitement.  The  doors  of  the  Cathedral 
were  burst  open,  and  the  tocsin  and  funeral-bell  rang  nearly  all 
night.  When  General  Coffiniere  appeared,  to  pacify  them,  three 
pistol-shots  were  fired  at  him.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of  two  line 
regiments,  he  quietly  dispersed  the  mob.  But  all  night  the  sounds 
of  grief,  indignation,  and  terror  were  kept  up.  Respectable  women 
ran  about  the  streets  tearing  their  hair,  and  flinging  their  bonnets 
and  laces  under  their  feet,  wildly  crying  aloud, '  What  will  become 
of  our  children  I'  Sbldiers,  drunk  and  sober,  tumbled  hither  and 
thither  in  irregular  groups,  with  their  caps  off  and  their  sabres 
broken,  crying,  sobbing,  and  weeping,  like  children,  'Oh,  poor 
Metz  I  once  the  proudest  of  cities  I  What  a  misfortune !  WTiat  an 
unheard-of  catastrophe  I  We  have  been  sold.  All  is  lost.  It  is 
all  up  with  France,'  and  so  on.    The  civil  functionaries  asked  each 
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other  across  the  streets,  'Who  will  be  our  master?  Who  will 
govern  us?  Where  shall  we  go,  so  that  we  may  not  see  the  ruin 
that  has  come  upon  the  nation  ?'....  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
Bazaine  passed  through  Ars,  on  his  way  to  Wilhelmshohe,  in  a  close 
carriage,  marked  with  his  name,  and  escorted  J)y  several  officers  of 
his  staff  on  horseback.  The  women  of  the  vinage  had  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  awaited  him  with  exclamations  of  '  traitor '  coward  I' 
'  sneak  '  thief!'  &c.  '  Where  are  our  husbands  whom  you  have 
betrayed  ?  Give  us  back  our  children  whom  you  have  sold  I'  They 
even  attacked  the  carriage,  and  broke  the  windows  with  their  fists, 
and  would  have  lynched  him  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Prussian 
gendarmes.  At  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  the  forts  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  German  Artillery  of  the  7th  corps.  At  one  o'clock  the  3rd 
division  was  reviewed  by  the  Prince — ^the  display  being  a  brilliant 
pageant — on  the  Nancy  and  Metz  road,  near  Tourtebride,  There- 
upon the  Imperial  Guard,  the  ^lite  of  the  French  army,  marched 
out  of  Metz  with  their  arms,  and  laid  them  down  at  Frescati,  while 
passing  in  review  before  the  Prince.  This  honour  was  accorded  to 
the  Imperial  Guard  alone,  all  the  rest  of  the  troops  having  deposited 
their  arms  in  the  Metz  arsenals,  and  then  marched  into  their  canton- 
ments outside  the  town  to  await  their  transfer  to  Germany.  The 
Imperial  Guard  were  received  by  the  Prussian  troops  with  respect- 
ful dignity,  and  not  a  jeering  word  was  heard,  nor  an  indecently 
exultant  look  seen."  Another  correspondent  inside  the  walls  of 
Metz  says,  After  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  news  of 
which  reached  us  on  the  7th  of  September,  it  became  evident  to  all 
that  Marshal  Bazaine  refused  to  act  on  the  aggressive.  He  would 
not  compromise  himself  in  any  way — to  play  a  waiting  game  was 
his  policy.  K  a  strong  Repuolican  party  could  be  formed,  he  could 
then  sell  his  sword  and  his  services  to  them.  If,  as  we  all  thought 
probable  then,  Prussia  would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  the  firebrand  of 
a  Republic  so  near  her  borders — borders  which  seem  to  enlarge  day 
by  day;  if  she  would  rather  foster  a  regency  or  repeat  the  history 
of  those  Hundred  Days  which  followed  the  parallel  epoch  in  the 
great  Napoleon's  fate — then  Bazaine's  power  would  be  at  its  cul- 
minating point.  To  this  course  alone  is  due  the  abandonment  of  a 
fortress  almost  impregnable,  which  never  fired  a  shot  from  its  walls, 
and  into  which  no  shot  ever  fell;  which  sent  away  an  army 
'  vanquished  by  famine '  with  six  days  full  rations;  the  soldiers,  as  I 
saw  myself,  handing  out  from  their  fourgons  huge  portions  of  bacon 
to  the  people  as  they  were  led  away  yesterday  morning  into  capti- 
vity !  From  the  day  of  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of 
St.  Privat  (August  18),  we  waited  day  after  day  till  the  31st  of 
August  without  a  single  movement,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  that 
day  began  a  tardy  lingering  movement  from  the  camps  to  the  front 
of  St.  Julien  for  the  attack  on  St.  Barbe,  the  enemy's  position  com- 
manding the  lower  valley  of  the  Moselle.  The  Prussians,  taken,  in 
.spite  of  our  warning,  at  a  disadvantage,  were  allowed  time  to  bring 
up  their  reinforcements.    Our  forces  were  split  up  into  detached 
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sections,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  we  were  driven  back  to  our 
old  quarters,  losing,  it  is  true,  few  men,  but  much  hope  and  all 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  our  generals.  Never  since  then  has  there 
been  one  serious  effort  to  make  a  sortie,  not  one  single  attempt  to 
leave  in  Metz  but  a  garrison  sufficient  for  its  defence,  and  to  give 
the  officers  that  boon  they  begged  for,  or  grant  men  that  prayer 
they  prayed  for — the  opportunity  to  do  or  die."  Others  ascribed 
the  capitulation  to  the  utter  want  of  discipline  among  officers  and 
men,  which  had  made  the  army  simply  unmanageable.  No  general, 
it  was  said,  could  deliberately  betray  an  army  of  173,000  men  to 
an  army  of  200,000,  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  betrayed.  The 
officers  spent  their  time  in  discreditable  amusements  and  luxury, 
leaving  their  soldiers  to  starve  and  grow  mutinous.  They  dared  not 
trust  each  other,  it  would  seem,  even  at  the  last  moment.  The 
terms  originally  agreed  upon  were  that  they  should  march  out  of 
Metz  with  all  the  honours  of  war — bands  playing,  flags  flying, 
and  bayonets  fixed;  but  the  French  commanding  officers  represented 
to  the  Germans  that  this  was  not  a  desirable  arrangement,  as  they 
could  not  trust  their  men,  and  they  begged  in  their  own  interests 
that  the  men  might  be  disarmed  before  they  marched  out. 

To  the  Prussians  this  capture  of  the  second  of  the  two  great 
armies,  which  had  marched  against  them  in  J uly  with  the  cry  "  a 
Berlin  !"  was  matter  of  signal  triumph.  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
for  the  present  success,  and  the  Crown  Prince  for  those  not  less 
important  successes  which  he  had  already  gained,  received  from  the 
head  of  their  family  the  well-earned  dignity  of  Field  Marshal  on 
the  occasion.  To  the  victorious  forces  over  which  he  held  sway,  the 
King  issued  this  address  : — 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  Armies ! — When  we  took  the  field 
three  months  ago  I  expressed  my  confidence  that  God  would  be 
with  our  just  cause.  This  confidence  has  been  realized.  I  recall  to 
you  Worth,  Saarbriick,  and  the  bloody  battles  before  Metz,  Sedan, 
Beaumont,  and  Strasburg ;  each  engagement  was  a  victory  for  us. 
You  are  worthy  of  glory ;  you  have  maintained  all  the  virtues 
which  especially  distinguish  soldiers.  By  the  capitulation  of  Metz 
the  last  army  of  the  enemy  is  destroyed.  I  take  advantage  of  this 
moment  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  you,  from  the  general  to 
the  soldier.  Whatever  the  future  may  still  bring  to  us,  I  look 
forward  to  it  with  calmness,  because  I  know  that  with  such  soldiers 
victory  cannot  fail. 


The  army  investing  Metz  consisted  of  seven  Prussian  corps,  one 
Prussian  Landwehr  division,  and  the  Hessian  division;  in  all  220,000 
men.  That  an  army  and  fortress  should  capitulate  to  an  army 
scarcely  larger  than  itself  was  assuredly  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance. Changamier  is  said  to  have  remarked  afterwards,  that  he 
thought  incapacity  rather  than  disaffection  was  the  cause  of  Bazaine's 
collapse. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  Bazaine's  own  account  of  the  transaction  in 
a  letter  to  the  Kord,  dated  November  2nd : — 
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I  have  read  your  political  bulletin  of  the  let  of  November,  in 
which  you  refer  to  M.  Gambetta^s  proclamation.  You  are  right ; 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  would  not  have  obeyed  a  traitor.  The  only 
reply  I  shall  make  to  this  lying  lucubration  is  to  send  you  the  order 
of  the  day  (already  published)  which  was  addressed  to  the  army 
after  the  councils  of  war  held  on  the  26th  and  28th  of  October. 
M.  Gambetta  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  he  is  saying,  or  of 
the  position  in  which  the  army  of  Metz  was  placed,  when  he  stigma- 
tizes as  he  does  its  chief,  who  struggled  for  three  months  against 
forces  double  those  at  his  disposal,  and  whose  effective  strength 
was  always  kept  up,  I  received  no  communication  from  the 
Government  at  Tours,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  place 
ourselves  in  relations.  The  Army  of  Metz  had  one  marshal,  twenty- 
four  generals,  2140  oflScers,  and  42,350  men  struck  by  the  enemjr's 
fire,  and  it  made  itself  respected  in  every  fight  in  which  it  engaged. 
Such  an  army  could  not  be  composed  of  traitors  and  cowards. 
Famine  and  disorganization  alone  caused  the  arms  to  fall  from  the 
hands  of  the  65,000  real  combatants  who  remained.  The  artillery 
and  cavalry  were  without  horses,  it  having  been  necessary  to  kill 
them  to  alleviate  the  privations  of  the  army.  Had  the  latter  not 
displayed  such  energy  and  patriotism  it  would  have  had  to  succumb 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  when  the  rations  were  already 
reduced  to  300  grammes,  and  later  on  to  250  grammes  of  bad  bread. 
Add  to  this  dark  picture  the  fact  of  there  being  20,000  sick  and 
wounded,  with  their  medicines  on  the  point  of  failing,  and  them- 
selves suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  torrential  rains.  France  has 
always  been  deceived  as  to  our  position,  I  know  not  why;  but  the 
truth  will  one  day  prevail.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done  our 
duty.'' 

The  effect  of  the  news  on  the  sanguine  French  people,  whom 
Gambetta  had  assiduously  dosed  with  flattering  falsehoods  till  now, 
was  utterly  confounding.  At  once  the  wrath  of  the  Dictator 
fulminated  against  Bazaine.  No  solution  but  that  of  treachery 
could  be  for  a  moment  entertained  in  his  eyes.  The  following 
proclamation  was  immediately  issued  from  the  Ministerial  council- 
chamber  at  Tours : — 

"  Frenchmen !  Exalt  your  souls  and  resolutions  to  the  height  of 
the  terrible  perils  which  are  crushing  us  down.  The  country 
depends  upon  us  to  weary  out  bad  fortune,  and  to  show  to  the 
universe  that  this  is  a  great  people,  who  will  not  perish,  and  whose 
courage  rises  in  the  midst  even  of  catastrophes.  Metz  has  capitu- 
lated. A  general  upon  whom  France  relied,  even  after  Mexico,  has 
just  deprived  the  country  when  in  danger  of  more  than  100,000  of 
its  defenders. 

"  Marshal  Bazaine  has  committed  treason.  He  has  made  himself 
the  agent  of  the  man  of  Sedan  and  the  accomplice  of  the  invader, 
and,  disregarding  the  honour  of  the  army  of  which  he  had  charge, 
he  surrendered,  without  even  attempting  to  make  a  supreme  effort, 
125,000  combatants,  20,000  wounded,  rifles,  guns,  flags,  and  the 
strongest  citadel  of  France — Metz,  until  now  virgin  of  the  con- 
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tamination  of  the  foreigner.  Such  a  crime  is  beyond  even  the 
chastisements  of  justice. 

"  And  now.  Frenchmen,  measure  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  you  have  been  hurled  by  the  Empire.  For  twenty  years 
France  has  submitted  to  this  corrupting  power,  which  exhausted 
all  her  sources  of  greatness  and  life.  The  army  of  France,  deprived 
of  its  national  character,  and  unknowingly  become  the  instrument 
of  a  reign  of  servitude,  has  been  engulfed,  despite  the  heroism  of 
its  soldiers,  by  the  treason  of  its  chiefs,  in  the  disasters  of  the 
country. 

"  In  less  than  two  months  225,000  men  have  been  delivered  up 
to  the  enemy, — sinister  epilogue  of  the  military  coup  d^etat  of 
December ! 

"  The  time  has  come  for  us,  citizens,  to  draw  closer  together,  and 
under  the  segis  of  the  Republic,  which  we  are  resolved  not  to  allow 
to  capitulate,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  derive  from  the  very 
extremity  of  our  misfortunes  the  restoration  of  our  morality  and  of 
our  political  and  social  virility. 

"  Yes,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  disaster  it  has  found 
us  neither  struck  with  consternation  nor  hesitation.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  the  last  sacrifices,  and  in  face  of  enemies  whom 
every  thing  favours,  let  us  swear  never  to  surrender  so  long  as  an 
inch  of  our  sacred  territory  shall  remain  under  our  foot.  Let  us 
firmly  hold  the  glorious  flag  of  Revolution. 

"  Frenchmen  I  Our  cause  is  that  of  justice  and  right.  .Europe 
sees  it  and  feels  it.  Witnessing  so  many  undeserved  misfortunes, 
without  having  received  from  us  either  invitation  or  adhesion,  she 
is  spontaneously  moved  and  agitated. 

^'  No  illusions  I    Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  languish  or  to 
become  enervated.    But  let  us  prove,  by  deeds,  that  we  will,  and 
are  able,  by  our  own  resources,  to  maintain  our  honour,  independence, 
and  integrity — ^all  that  makes  a  country  free  and  proud. 
Long  live  France  and  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible  ! 


At  Paris  the  intelligence  was  received  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  recapture  by  the  Prussians  of  the  position  of  Le  Bourget,  near 
St,  Denis,  against  which  the  garrison  had  moved  successfully  two 
days  before.  The  smaller  disaster  was  scarcely  needed  to  aggravate 
the  impression  made  by  the  greater.  In  the  general  discouragement, 
the  Belleville  agitators  surmised  that  councils  of  peace  might  begin 
to  make  way  if  they  did  not  seize  on  the  moment  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  party  supremacy ;  and  on  the  31st  its  leaders,  followed 
by  a  portion  of  tne  National  Guard,  interrupted  the  sessions  of  the 
Government  at  head-quarters.  The  following  is  a  contemporary 
account : — 

"  At  five  P.M.  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  entered  by  a  crowd,  and  one 
of  the  individuals  composing  it  jumped  upon  a  table,  and  proclaimed 


(Signed) 


Cbemieux. 
Gambbtta. 
Glais  Bizoin.'' 
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the  deposition  of  the  Gt)vernment.  M.  Flourens  was  at  the  head  of 
the  movement;  and  he  came,  he  said^  to  make  known  the  will  of  the 
citizens^  who  had  decided  on  the  immediate  installation  of  the  Com- 
mune by  a  vote  which  had  been  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
in  a  neighbouring  hall.  M.  Ernest  Picard,  perceiving  the  danger 
of  the  situation^  succeeded  in  eflTecting  his  escape  and  went  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance^  where  he  took  the  speediest  possible  measures 
for  organizing  op^sition  to  the  Commune^  his  colleagues  being  in 
the  meantime  detained  prisoners  by  the  Revolutionists.  M.  Picard 
wrote  and  signed  orders  to  the  staff  of  the  Governor  and  the  staff  of 
the  National  Guard;  and  ordered  the  call  to  arms  to  be  made  in  all 
the  quarters  of  Paris.  He  had  the  national  printing-oflBce  occupied 
by  troops,  and  prohibited  the  Journal  Officiel  from  printing  any 
thing.  He  also  sent  word  to  the  different  Ministries  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  defence. 

"  Towards  eight  p.m.  General  Trochu  and  M.  Jules  Favre  were  set 
free  by  the  106th  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  which  was  the  first 
to  arrive  in  the  square  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  other  members 
of  the  Government  remained  under  the  guard  of  the  battalion  com- 
manded by  Gustave  Flourens.  A  messenger  from  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  came  during  the  evening  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  an 
order  signed  by  Blanqui.  He  was  arrested,  and  M.  Picard  retained 
possession  of  the  order  as  proof  of  Blanqui^s  guilt  in  usurping 
power  without  the  assent  of  tiie  nation.  Admiral  de  la  Ronciere  and 
Admiral  de  Chailli  soon  came,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  orders  of 
M.  Picard,  who  throughout  the  affair  showed  an  amount  of  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Towards 
ten  p.m.  M.  Picard  joined  the  Governor  of  Paris,  who  was  taking 
active  measures  for  the  restoration  of  order,  several  battalions  of 
Mobiles  having  assembled  at  his  command,  and  the  National 
Guard  having,  at  the  same  time,  collected  in  the  Place  Venddme. 

Between  eleven  p.m.  and  midnight  several  battalions  of  National 
and  Mobile  Guards  defiled  in  the  direction  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where 
MM.  Garnier-Pagfe,  Joles  Simon,  and  Magnin  were  still  kept  in 
confinement  as  hostages  by  two  battalions  from  Belleville.  M.  Jules 
Favre  showed  great  firmness  with  the  rioters,  declaring  to  them 
that  as  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  whole  population,  he  would  only 
retire  before  a  regularly  constituted  Gt)vemment.  The  agitators 
who  surrounded  Flourens  demanded  that  the  members  of  the 
Government  should  be  sent  to  Vincennes,  and  some  even  uttered 
stronger  threats. 

"At  about  half-past  twelve  seven  battalions  of  Mobile  Guard 
concentrated  behind  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  battalions 
from  Belleville  had  barricaded  themselves.  A  company  of  Mobiles 
now  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  by  a  side-door,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  large  gates,  which  they  opened,  thus 
admitting  a  goodly  number  of  their  comrades,  who  gradually  drove 
back  the  rioters  to  the  upper  stories.  At  the  same  time  numerous 
battalions  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  on  the  spot  shouting  ^Long 
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live  the  Republic/  '  Long  live  Trochu.'  Some  shots  are  said  to 
have  been  fired  in  the  scuffle,  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom,  and  no 
one,  moreover,  was  hurt.  The  Mobiles  did  not  even  need  to  use 
their  bayonets.  The  Mobiles,  once  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
shut  the  rioters  up  in  the  cellars,  from  which  thev  subsequently 
brought  them  out,  disarmed  them,  and  set  them  at  liberty. 

"  At  three  a.m.  all  was  quiet.  This  termination  might  easily  have 
been  imagined.  The  movement  was  indeed  merely  a  surprise,  and 
the  National  Guard,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  showed  by 
their  attitude  that  they  would  not  ratify  what  had  occurred.  The 
riot  might  have  been  suppressed  much  sooner,  the  delay  being  due 
merely  to  the  wish  to  avoid  bloodshed." 

The  object  of  this  outbreak  was  to  establish  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  on  the  lists  of  which 
stood  the  names  of  Ledru  Rollin,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Gustave 
Flourens. 

In  consequence  of  it,  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Paris  on  the  question  of  con- 
fidence. In  answer  to  the  proclamation  of  the  "  Red  "  Committee, 
calling  for  the  immediate  election  of  a  Commune,  the  following 
manifesto  was  issued : — 

The  placard  posted  yesterday,  while  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  prisoners,  announcing  elections,  materially  impossible, 
for  to-day,  and  as  to  the  opportunity  of  which,  the  Government 
ought  to  possess  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  it  is 
therefore  forbidden  that  the  different  mayors  shall  commence  any 
electoral  operations.  The  population  of  Paris  are  called  to  vote 
Thursday  next  by  'Yes'  or  'No'  on  the  question — 'Shall  the 
election  of  the  municipality  and  a  Government  take  place  imme- 
diately?' Until  the  result  of  this  vote  is  known  the  Government 
will  continue  to  retain  its  power  and  maintain  order  with  energy. 


The  answer  given  by  the  plebiscitum  of  November  2nd  was 
triumphant  for  the  existing  Government:  557,996  votes  were 
recorded  for  them,  against  62,638  dissentient.  Trochu  declared, 
"  You  order  us  to  remain  at  the  post  of  danger  assigned  to  us 
by  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  of  September.  We  will  remain,  with 
the  strength  derived  from  your  support  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  your  confidence,  and 
the  first  of  which  is  that  of  defence,  which  will  continue  to  occupy 
us  exclusively.  We  shall  prevent  criminal  movements  by  the  severe 
execution  of  the  laws." 

Rochefort,  the  quondam  editor  of  the  Marseillaise  and  Lanteme, 
took  the  occasion  of  the  postponement  of  the  municipal  elections, 
however,  to  resign  his  post  in  the  Government,  which  his  relations 
with  the  party  of  Flourens  had  made  somewhat  anomalous. 

That  a  vote  of  confidence  at  Paris  should  be  taken  as  representing 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  country  in  the  Messieurs  du  Pave  who 
had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment,  was  of  course 
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a  political  fiction^  yet  not  altogether  so  much  of  a  fiction  as  it  might 
seem. 

It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  provincial  France  to  obey 
the  orders  of  its  rulers  for  the  time  being,  provided  those  orders  are 
given  with  sufficient  decision  by  the  actual  local  functionaries.  The 
French  peasant  thinks  little  for  himself;,  and  scarcely  troubles  him- 
self to  reconcile  his  traditional  predilections  with  the  immediate 
requisitions  made  upon  him.  Differences  of  traditional  opinion, 
however,  did  exist  in  the  provinces,  and  they  may  be  summed  up 
geographically  as  follows: — In  the  north  and  north-east,  Nor- 
mandy, Picardy,  Flanders,  Artois,  Orleanist  leanings  were  per- 
ceptible. The  Legitimists  had  their  stronghold  in  Britany, 
Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  and  Angoumois.  Imperialist  views 
prevailed  in  Auvergne,  La  Marche,  Bourbpnnois,  Nivemois,  &c., 
and  Republicanism  has  been  since  the  old  revolutionary  days  widely 
prevalent  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  most  of  the  great  towns, 
especially  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux. 
-  Old  names  and  old  prejudices  came  to  the  surface  in  the  general 
seething  of  the  waters.  A  Cathelineau  evoked  the  spirit  of  the 
Yendeans.  In  Britany  a  religious  crusade  was  preached  against 
the  German  heretics.  It  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  place  in 
juxtaposition  an  address  delivered  by  a  hereditary  royalist  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Chouans,  and  Garibaldi^s  comments  on  modem 
Republican  d^^neracy. 

The  address  of  M.  de  FHebergement  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Chouans  commences  as  follows: — "Vendeans, — France  has  been 
attacked  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Protestant  Germany.  Within  a 
few  days  120  squadrons  of  Uhlans  detached  from  the  enemy's  corps 
d'arm^e  will  pour  into  your  departments  to  deliver  them  up  to 
pillage,  murder,  and  robbery ;  to  violate  women,  cut  the  throats  of 
children,  shoot  old  men,  send  all  able-bodied  men  to  the  convict 
hulks,  to  pillage  houses,  burn  villages,  destroy  churches,  break  the 
statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  assassinate  prisoners  of  war.  Such 
is  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Prussians.  They  seek  to 
treat  our  country  as  a  conquered  land.  Vendeans !  you  will  re- 
member that  you  have  never  paltered  with  the  religion  of  your  fathers 
nor  with  the  love  of  your  country.  To  arms !  and  let  not  one  of 
you  be  wanting  at  the  rendezvous.  Let  the  priests  lead  the 
parishioners  to  the  fight.  Let  the  mothers  arm  the  fathers  to 
avenge  their  sons-slain  in  the  carnage  fields  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Take  your  muskets,  take  pitchforks,  pikes,  axes ;  cast  bullets,  make 
gunpowder,  and  unite  yourselves  with  us  to  wage  with  the  enemy 
war  to  the  death,  without  truce,  without  mercy.'' 

Garibaldi  expressed  himself  thus  in  an  order  of  the  day  : — "  Modem 
Republics,  like  ancient  Carthage,  float  in  gold  and  luxury,  while 
despots  shake  hands  in  the  dark  that  is  their  element,  delighting  in 
and  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  a  brother  people.  Helvetia, 
thinking  herself  weak,  keeps  her  head  bowed,  and  covers  the  cash- 
box  of  her  banks  with  the  holy  banner  of  William  Tell.  General 
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Grant,  who,  by  lifting  up  his  fingers,  might  have  sent  back  Prim's 
soldiers  to  Madrid,  quietly  allows  them  to  murder  and  destroy  an 
entire  population  which  forms  part  of  Washington's  great  family, 
and  barely  permits  the  great  Republic  to  fling  a  word  of  sympathy 
to  the  brave  descendants  of  Lafayette.  And  thou,  the  proud  classical 
land  of  liberty,  the  home  of  the  exile !  Thou  who  wast  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  emancipation  of  races,  and  who  to-day  reapest  the 
triumph  of  this  courageous  initiative,  wilt  thou  abandon  in  this 
struggle  of  giants  thy  sister  nation,  who  marched  and  yet  will  march 
in  the  van  of  human  progress  ?  The  heroic  struggle  sustained  by 
France  has  reduced  to  ruin  the  army  of  braves  led  to  defeat  by  the 
most  stupid  of  tyrants.  But  the  nation  is  here,  has  risen  as  one 
man,  and  will  soon  make  the  old  autocrat  repent  of  having  sought 

to  carry  on  this  human  butchery  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 

courage.  I  require  of  you  sang  froid  and  discipline — both  qualities 
indispensable  in  war.'' 

In  Orleanist  Normandy,  again,  M.  Estancelin  issued  a  stirring 
address  to  the  National  Guards  and  peasantry.  Every  tree,  he 
said  should  ambush  a  marksman.  The  time  for  words  had  passed. 
"  To  arms  and  to  Rouen  I"  should  be  their  deeds.  The  special 
stronghold  of  the  ''Reds"  was  the  city  of  Lyons.  There  their 
party  had  been  in  possession  of  power  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
Empire's  downfall.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  their  delegates  had 
had  an  interview  with  M.  Cr^mieux  at  Tours,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  conciliate  all  present  difierences,  and  to  allow  the  red  flag  to 
remain  hoisted  at  Lyons  till  the  national  colours  should  be  decided 
upon  by  a  reg^arly  chosen  Constituent  Assembly.  But  an  extreme 
party,  to  whom  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  were 
men  of  milk  and  water,  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  in  the 
great  manufacturing  metropolis.  At  Marseilles,  also,  the  ''  Reds  " 
had  a  powerful  following.  M.  Esquiros  and  General  Cluseret  in  both 
these  places  favoured  the  formation  of  a  Southern  League  for  the 
organization  of  the  National  Defence,  which  was  to  constitute  an 
independent  Republic,  embracing  the  sixteen  departments  of  the 
Rhone ;  and  their  schemes  alternately  lost  and  gained  ground  as 
against  the  more  moderate  Republicans.  The  Club  of  the  Alhambra 
at  Marseilles,  which  represented  the  opinions  of  these  extreme  leaders, 
formally  condemned  Gambetta  as  a  rogue  and  an  impostor.  When 
the  news  of  the  Metz  surrender  arrived,  a  firesh  impulse  was  given 
to  party  feeling  in  the  democratic  communities  of  the  South.  At 
Perpignan  there  were  some  frightful  excesses.  The  Colonel  in  com- 
mand of  the  town  was  attacked  and  sabred,  other  individuals  ob- 
noxious to  the  multitude  were  stoned  or  cut  down.  But  outrages 
such  as  these  were  rare.  Esquiros  had  the  patriotism  to  resign  the 
post  of  authority  to  which  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  would  have 
appointed  him,  and  entreated  them  not  to  allow  his  name  to  be  a 
pretext  for  internal  conflict. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  M.  Thiers  returned  to  Paris  from  his 
self-imposed  mission,  having  found  Lord  Granville,  the  English 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs^  willing  to  lay  before  Bismarck  a 
proposition  for  an  armistice^  which  the  French  Provisional  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  concur  in,  if  initiated  by  a  third  party.  Five 
interviews  took  place  between  the  veteran  French  statesman  and 
Count  Bismarck,  at  the  quarters  of  the  latter  at  Versailles.  Thiers 
paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Oerman  Chancellor  at  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  6th.  On  his  return,  the  forts  were  silent,  4ind  for  a 
short  interval  hopes  were  entertained  within  the  city  that  an 
armistice  had  been  ag^reed  upon.  But  at  six  o'clock  next  morning 
he  set  out  for  Tours,  and  it  was  then  known  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  failed. 

In  a  report  drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers  on  the  9th  October,  he  thus 
explains  the  course  which  the  discussion  took.  The  object  of  his 
journey,  he  told  Bismarck,  was  to  obtain  an  armistice.  Count 
Bismarck  admitted  the  expediency  of  his  mission,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  certain  reserves  upon  the  intervention  of  the 
neutral  powers  in  these  negotiations.  These  had  for  their  object 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  in  order  to  prevent  further  bloodshed, 
and  to  permit  France  to  establish  by  means  of  elections,  freely  held, 
a  r^pilar  Government,  by  which  a  treaty  might  be  signed  in  a 
valid  manner.  The  Chancellor  having  alluded  to  the  members  of 
the  late  r%ime  who  were  endeavouring  to  reconstitute  themselves 
into  a  Government  at  Cassel,  M.  Thiers  replied  at  once  that  that 
Government  had  for  ever  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  no  future  chance 
of  success.  M .  de  Bismarck  then  protested  against  any  ideas  of 
German  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The  ques- 
tions which  were  mooted  during  the  first  conference  were,  first,  the 
principle  of  the  armistice ;  secondly,  its  duration,  the  freedom  of 
election  in  the  occupied  provinces;  thirdly,  the  positions  to  be  retained 
and  relations  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  armies ;  and,  lastly, 
the  revictualling  of  all  besieged  places,  and  especially  of  Paris, 
during  the  armistice.  Count  Bismarck  did  not  appear  to  entertain 
any  insurmountable  objections  on  these  questions,  and  M.  Thiers 
thought  that  an  understanding  would  probably  be  arrived  at  on  all 
the  other  points.  The  conferences  followed  one  another,  two  being 
generally  held  each  day. 

The  first  two  points  having  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  duration 
of  the  armistice  having  been  fixed  at  twenty-five  days,  it  was  also 
agreed  that  nothing  would  be  prejudged  by  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice.  With  regard  to  the  questions  raised  relative  to  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Count  Bismarck  said  he  could  not  permit  any  electoral 
agitation  in  those  provinces,  but  added  that  he  would  not  object 
to  their  being  represented  by  influential  persons  without  any  in- 
terference of  Germany  in  the  elections ;  and  this  point  was  agreed 
to  by  both  parties. 

On  the  fourth  point  several  discussions  took  place  between  M. 
Thiers;  Count  Bismarck,  and  the  Prussian  generals,  but  the  question 
of  the  revictualling  did  not  at  first  give  rise  to  any  fundamental 
objection  on  the  pifft  of  the  Chancellor,  who  referred  it  to  the  mili- 
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tary  authorities.  On  the  Srd^  M.  Thiers  said  that  the  reyietualling 
of  the  besieged  places  had  become  not  a  mere  question  of  details,  but 
a  sine  qua  nan.  Count  Bismarck,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  generals, 
declared  that  the  armistice  was  absolutely  against  the  interests  of 
the  Prussians,  and  that  he  could  only  consent  to  the  revictualling  of 
Paris  if  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence  was  prepared  to 
concede  some  military  equivalent,  as,  for  example,  a  military  posi- 
tion round  Paris.  M.  Thiers  having  insisted.  Count  Bismarck 
added  that  by  a  military  position  he  meant  "  a  fort,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one.'^  Thereupon  M.  Thiers  stopped  him  immediately, 
and  declared  that  to  refuse  Paris  to  be  revictualled  was  equal  to 
depriving  her  of  her  resources  for  resisting  during  a  month,  and 
that  to  demand  a  fort  was  nothing  less  than  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  the  ramparts. 

M.  Thiers  then  relates  his  interview  with  M.  Jules  Favre,  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations,  the  reftisal  to  proceed  with  the  elections 
without  an  armistice,  and  concludes  his  report  as  follows : — 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  neutral  Powers  to  judge  if 
sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  advice,  but  it  is  not  us 
they  can  reproach  with  having  disregarded  it,  and  we  make  them 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  both  belligerent  Powers.  I  have  used  all 
my  effijrts  to  recover  for  my  country  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  it 
had  lost  by  the  errors  of  a  Government  whose  existence  alone  was  a 
mistake.  France  having  accepted  such  a  Gt)vemment,  and  having 
abandoned  to  it,  without  retaining  any  control,  all  her  destinies,  has 
committed  a  great  and  irreparable  fault.^' 

Again  we  confront  the  account  of  the  French  negotiator  with 
that  of  Bismarck  himself : — 

"  The  fact  that  a  statesman  of  position  and  experience  like  M. 
Thiers  had  been  accepted  by  the  Paris  Government  led  us  to  hope 
that  proposals  would  be  made  to  which  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  accede.  M.  Thiers  stated  that  at  the  desire  of  the  neutral  Powers 
France  would  be  ready  to  agree  to  an  armistice.  Notwithstanding 
the  objections  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  conclusion  of  an  armistice, 
the  King  allowed  his  wish  to  prevail  that  steps  favourable  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  might  be  taken.  Count  Bismarck  therefore 
offered  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight 
days  on  the  basis  of  the  military  status  quo.  He  proposed  to  fix  by 
a  line  of  demarcation  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  in  accordance 
with  those  respectively  occupied  by  them  on  the  day  of  the  signing 
of  the  truce.  He  also  proposed  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended 
for  four  weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  the  elections  for  a 
National  Assembly  and  its  installation  should  be  held.  On  the 
French  side,  the  only  consequences  of  the  armistice  would  have  been 
the  abandonment  by  them  of  the  little  and  inexplicable  course  they 
pursue  of  wasting  their  artillery  munitions  by  firing  from  the 
guns  of  their  forts.  As  regards  Alsace,  Count  Bismarck  declared 
thait  he  insisted  upon  no  stipulation  which  could  be  considered 
calling  in  question  the  possession  of  this  German  department  by 
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France  before  the  conclusion  of  peace^  and  that  we  should  make  no 
charge  against  any  inhabitant  of  Alsace  for  appearing  as  a  Deputy 
in  the  French  National  Assembly.  M.  Thiers  declined  these 
proposals^  and  declared  that  he  could  only  agree  to  an  armistice  on 
condition  that  it  should  embrace  an  extensive  revictualling  of  Paris. 
In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  equivalent  he  could  make  for 
such  a  concession,  M.  Thiers  said  he  could  oflfer  none  other  than  the 
readiness  of  the  Paris  Government  to  allow  the  French  nation  to 
choose  representatives.  The  King  was  justly  surprised  at  such 
extravagant  military  pretensions,  and  deceived  in  the  expectations 
which  he  had  associated  with  the  prospect  of  negotiating  with  M. 
Thiers.  The  incredible  demand  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  fruits  of 
all  the  efforts  we  had  made  during  two  months,  and  the  advantages 
which  we  had  achieved,  and  restore  the  conditions  of  the  struggle 
to  the  point  at  which  we  found  them  in  the  beginning  of  our 
investment  of  Paris,  once  more  proved  that  pretexts  are  sought 
in  the  French  capital  to  deny  to  the  nation  the  power  of 
recording  its  votes.  At  Count  Bismarck's  expressed  wish  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
upon  other  bases,  M.  Thiers,  on  the  5th  inst.,  had  an  interview 
with  the  members  of  the  Paris  Government  to  propose  a  short 
truce,  or  that  elections  shodld  be  ordered  without  a  regular  Con- 
vention being  signed  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  which 
case  Count  Bismarck  promised  free  intercourse,  and  the  granting  of 
all  facilities  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  German  armies.  In 
return  M.  Thiers  communicated  merely  the  instruction  he  had 
received  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  The  course  these  negotia- 
tions had  taken  left  Count  Bismarck  convinced  that  those  now 
holding  the  reins  of  power  in  France  were  not  in  earnest  from  the 
commencement  in  the  wish  to  allow  the  voice  of  the  French  nation 
to  be  expressed  by  a  Representative  Assembly,  elected  by  free  votes, 
and  that  it  was  just  as  little  their  intention  to  bring  about  an 
armistice.  They  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
their  conditions  being  accepted,  and  only  brought  them  forward  in 
order  not  to  give  a  negative  reply  to  the  neutral  Powers  whose 
assistance  they  hope  to  obtain.'' 

The  news  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for  the  armistice  did 
not  take  the  Tours  Government  by  surprise.  M.  Gambetta  never 
ceased  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  war  would  go  on.  He 
did  not  so  far  put  himself  in  opposition  to  General  Trochu  and 
his  colleagues  as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  friendly  representations  of 
the  neutral  Powers,  and  to  proclaim  his  dissent  to  an  armistice 
which  would  really  have  assured  France  the  benefit  of  the  status  quo. 
But  a  pigeon  despatch  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris  tendering  his 
resignation,  unless  substantial  guarantees  were  given  that  the 
armistice  would  not  be  a  snare.  His  pigeon  was  crossed  by  another, 
bringing  the  news  that  the  Prussian  terms  were  altogether  illusory, 
and  had  been  rejected  at  Paris.  M.  Jules  Favre  then  issued  a 
circular  to  the  French  Ministers  abroad.  Prussia,  he  said,  by 
rejecting  the  armistice,  had  once. more  proved  that  she  was  con- 
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tmuing  the  war  with  a  personal  object  only,  and  without  regard  to 
the  real  interests  of  her  subjects.  "  She  pretends/'  he  said,  "  tq  be 
forced  to  prosecute  the  war  by  our  refusal  to  <^e  two  provinces 
which  we  neither  can  nor  will  abandon.  In  reality  she  seeks  to 
destroy  us,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  men  by  whom  she  is 
governed.  The  sacrifice  of  the  French  nation  is  useful  to  them  for 
the  preservation  of  their  power,  and  they  coldly  profess  to  be 
astonished  that  we  should  refuse  to  become  their  accomplices  by 
falling  into  the  weakness  which  their  diplomacy  advises. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  French  army,  but  the  French  nation,  that  she 
seeks  to  annihilate  when  she  proposes  to  reduce  Paris  to  the  horrors 

of  a  famine  To  ask  of  us  for  a  month  of  our  provisions  is 

to  ask  of  us  our  arms — arms  which  we  resolutely  hold  in  our  hands, 
and  will  not  lay  down  without  fighting.''  In  conclusion,  he  said, 
that  the  pause  being  now  denied  them,  which  they  required  for  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  being  unable  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  France  at  large,  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence 
had  interrogated  Paris.  "  All  Paris  in  reply  rises  to  arms,  to  show  the 
country  and  the  world  what  a  great  people  can  do  when  it  defends 
its  honour,  its  homes,  and  the  independence  of  its  country." 

And  now  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  Paris  were  pushed  on 
with  increased  activity.  Fresh  earth\^ork8,  redoubts,  and  rifle-pits 
were  constructed.  Trees  were  cut  down  for  construction  and  for 
fuel.  The  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the  forts  became  a  zone 
of  desolation.  Destruction  was  a  work  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  young  mojbiles,  some  of  them  mischief-loving  Parisians,  some 
hardy  striplings  from  the  provinces,  and  they  were  not  slack  in 
performing  this  part  of  their  duty.  The  ordinary  life  inside  the 
capital  has  been  described  by  various  inhabitants  who  went  through 
that  dreary  period  of  durance.  A  mournful  calmness  had  settled 
over  the  spirits  of  all  classes  not  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
defence.  At  first  public  amusements  were  interdicted,  but  after  a 
while  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  some  change  to  thought, 
and  sober  tragedies  were  represented  at  some  of  the  theatres  by 
actors  clothed  in  the  dresses  of  ordinary  wear.  Communication 
'  with  the  outer  world  was  only  carried  on  by  balloon  and  carrier 
pigeons.  A  regular  balloon  post  was  established,  ballon  mont^," 
by  which  letters,  if  they  escaped  the  look-out  of  the  Prussians, 
might  perchance  drop  down  to  some  town  out  of  danger,  and  be 
transmitted  to  their  destination.  Inside  the  city  strict  precautions 
were  taken  to  make  the  food  supply  hold  out  as  long  as  possible. 
Beef  and  mutton  were  doled  out  to  the  inhabitants  in  small  fixed 
rations.  Horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  were  sold  in  the  butchers'  shops, 
and  gastronomic  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  making  these  strange 
viands  palatable.  The  animals  in  the  Jardin  d'AccTimatation  were 
here  and  there  sacrificed,  both  as  being  expensive  to  keep,  and  as 
being  available  for  food.  Those  who  had  not  prudently  laid  in  a  stock 
of  salt  meat  in  their  private  larders  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  very  meagre  fare.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  worst 
kind  of  butter  was  costing  12  francs  per  pound,  a  cabbage  1  or  2 
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francs.  Of  veal  there  was  none.  Beef  and  mutton^  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  hours'  waiting  in  a  queue ^  might  be  received  to  the  amount 
of  240  grammes  per  head  for  two  days.  Donkey  ranged  from  4  to 
6  francs  per  pound.  Eggs  were  sixpence  each ;  milk  was  scarcely  to 
be  had.  On  the  other  hand  horses  for  food  were  numerous ;  l^rge 
quantities  of  salt  meat  were  stored  at  the  Opera ;  bread  was  plen- 
tiAil^  though  not  of  the  best  quality ;  and  wine  and  spirits  believed 
to  be  practically  unlimited  in  quantity.  Undoubtedly  the  provisions 
proved  to  be  really  more  abundant  than  was  anticipated  by  those 
who  only  formed  their  conclusions  outside  the  walls  of  the  blockaded 
city. 

But  in  anticipation  of  the  surrender^  stores  of  food  were  already 
being  collected  by  the  investing  forces  to  allay  the  agonies  of 
hunfiper  which  it  was  believed  the  inhabitants  would  be  reduced  to 
feel  before  that  crowning  humiliation  should  take  place. 

The  aspect  of  the  defences  at  this  time  may  be  conceived  from 
the  following  description  of  the  Neuilly  side,  given  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Timee : — 

Adjoining  the  railway  station  a  stone  barricade,  some  five  feet 
high,  with  apertures  left  for  musketry,  has  been  constructed  across 
the  road,  and  a  similar  barricade  has  been  erected  in  the  adjoining 
Avenue  de  Malakoff.  Some  little  distance  behind  the  above  barri- 
cade, in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm§e,  is  a  second  barricade  of 
earth,  while  about  twenty  yards  in  advance  of  it  one  perceives  that 
the  gilt-tipped  iron  railings,  which  indicate  the  limit  of  the  octroi, 
have  been  lined  on  the  inside  with  stout  timber,  piereed  with  loop- 
holes for  musketry,  in  front  of  which  is  raised  a  wooden  stage  for 
the  marksmen  to  stand  on,  forming  altogether  no  less  than  three 
lines  of  defence  behind  the  ramparts.  In  advance  are  the  draw- 
bridges, clamped  with  iron  rods  and  bars,  and  raised  with  heavy 
chains,  and  flaiiked  with  massive  masonry,  loopholed  in  thirty-eight 
places.  The  side  towards  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  together  with 
the  massive  posts  of  drawbridges,  are  tinted  green  to  resemble  the 
turf  of  the  ramparts,  and  render  them  undistinguishable  from  it  at 
night-time.  A  couple  of  24-pounder8  peep  through  the  embrasures 
of  the  flanks  of  the  adjacent  bastions,  in  lieu  of  the  6-pounder 
field-pieces  formerly  mounted  there.  In  advance  o£  the  drawbridge 
an  extensive  angular-shaped  earthwork  has  been  thrown  out, 
stretching  some  £stance  into  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and  diverting 
the  narrow  roadway  leading  thereto  circuitously  to  the  left.  The 
earthwork  is  strengthened  behind  with  tall  stockades,  and  has  a 
second  row  of  stockades  in  the  rear,  converting  it  as  it  were  into  a 
veritable  redoubt.  Other  stockades  are,  moreover,  carried  across 
the  foss6  on  both  sides  of  the  drawbridge,  and  one  noticed  that  the 
large  iron  gas  and  water  pipes  laid  bare  where  the  moat  has  been 
continued  across  the  road  were  cased  with  timber  covered  over  with 
long  iron  spikes.  On  emerging  from  the  narrow  circuitous  covered 
way,  a  scene  of  utter  desolation  presents  itself.  For  rather  more 
than  800  feet  in  advance^  which  is  the  distance  the  '  Zone  des  Ser- 
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yitudes/  as  it  ie  stykd,  extends,  all  the  beautiful  trees  tiiat  Uned 
the  avenue  have  been  felled,  all  the  handsome  houses  on  either  side 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  charming  gardens  destroyed ;  some 
little  of  the  debris  alone  remains,  from  among  which  women  and 
children  are  picking  out  every  morsel  of  firewood.  On  one's  left 
hand  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  laid  perfectly  open  at  this  end  to 
the  road,  with  every  tree  that  came  within  the  inexorable  800  feet 
felled,  some  18  inches  or  so  of  the  stems  being  left  standing  above 
the  ground,  all  of  which  are  sharply  point^  for  the  benefit  of 
those  venturesome  Prussians  who  may  chance  to  trip  over  them 
while  attempting  a  night  surprise.  The  little  mortuary  chapel 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appears  to  be  the  only 
edifice  vdthin  the  zone  which  the  military  authorities  have  respected. 
At  the  foot  of  the  redoubt  huge  branches  of  trees,  sharpened  into 
innumerable  points  that  thrust  themselves  menacingly  forward,  are 
interlaced  together  to  form  a  kind  of  natural  and  most  formidable 
ckevaux^de-frUe.  The  slope  of  the  embankment  is,  moreover,£jEUJed 
with  stout  planks  dotted  all  over  with  long,  sharp  iron  spikes,  while 
the  top  is  studded  with  several  rows  of  short  posts,  having  stout 
wire  running  from  one  to  the  other  a  few  inches  above  the  ground^ 
to  trip  up  the  too  confident  Prussian,  who,  having  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  improvised  chevaux-de-frise  and  the  steep  incline  of  spikes, 
is  determmed  upon  carrying  the  redoubt.  I  found  the  ground  in 
front  of  this  earthwork  intersected  in  various  directions  with  narrow 
trenohes,  communicating  at  intervals  from  one  end  of  the  Avenue 
de  Neuillv  to  the  other,  with  large  deep  holes,  which  were  strictly 
guarded  by  sentinels,  who  would  allow  no  one  to  approach  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  commonly  reputed  to  form  part  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  mines,  which  is  very  probable,  as  an  official  report 
recently  published  speaks  of  the  underground  sewers  at  Boulogne, 
Billancourt,  Neuilly,  Clichy,  &c.,  having  been  transformed  into  so 
many  mine-chambers.^' 

And  not  content  with  strengthening  their  defences  inside  the 
forte  and  ramparts,  the  Paris  garrison,  as  the  siege  went  on,  pushed 
out  fresh  works  towards  the  Prussian  outposts,  and  in  a  manner 
besieged  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  as  the  Russians  had  done  at 
Sebastopol  in  1855,  so  that  the  Germans  instead  of  advancing 
towards  the  object  of  their  attack,  had  rather  to  keep  within  their 
first  lines.  They  maintained  their  iron  girdle,  however,  which  no 
efforts  of  the  garrison  proved  able  to  break  through,  and  waited 
for  the  day  when  famine  should  induce  it  to  open  the  gates. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  besieging  army  bands  of  Franc-tireurs 
and  of  Mobiles  formed  as  it  were  a  counter-investing  force.  The 
German  commanders,  instead  of  despatching  three  or  four  Uhlans, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  scour  the  frightened  villages, 
•were  now  obliged  to  send  out  their  scouts  and  foragers  by  squadrons. 
They  would  find  in  every  direction  deep  ditches  cut  across  the  roads 
filled  with  palisades,  or  barricaded ;  bridges  destroyed ;  ambushes 
laid  in  every  copse.   The  Pranc-tireurs  nuule  no  prisoners.  They 
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shot  down  their  yictims  unrelentmglj;  and  would  lie  on  the 
damp  ground  all  night  for  the  chance  of  a  fortive  battue.  The 
strongest  and  best  commanded  of  their  bands  was  that  known  as 
the  "Mocquards/'  consisting  of  1200  men,  mostly  a  fragment 
from  the  beaten  army  of  Sedan. 

The  so-called  levy  en  masse  from  the  provinces,  which  practically 
meant  no  more  than  arbitrary  conscription,  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  armies  and  the  block  of  500,000 
fighting  men  in  Paris,  observers  said  that  the  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages appeared  to  swarm  with  strong  men.  Those  who  could  not 
procure  Chassepdts  armed  themselves  with  other  weapons.  Men  of  all 
trades  and  professions  joined  the  ranks.  Old  gunners  &om  the  navy 
were  found  especially  serviceable  as  artillerymen.  The  troops  gather- 
ing behind  the  Loire  were  being  rapidly  organized,  and  hetero- 
geneous as  the  material  was,  assumed  before  long  the  character  and 
proportions  of  no  contemptible  army.  Its  numbers  might  have 
amounted  to  200,000  or  230,000  combatants,  more  or  less  available; 
old  troopers  recalled  to  the  ranks,  Papal  Zouaves,  but  chiefly  raw 
recruits  and  volunteers.  Its  discipline  was  vastly  improved  by  the 
rigorous  method  of  control  adopted  by  its  newly  appointed  com- 
mander. General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  a  Crimean  veteran,  who 
punished  every  act  of  cowardice  or  insubordination  with  death. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  position  of  the  German  armies. 
The  fall  of  Metz  occurred  not  a  day  too  soon  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  invasion.  The  troops  round  Paris  were  beginning  to  find  their 
position  a  difficult  one  to  hold  between  the  foes  before  and  behind 
them.  Beinforcements  were  urgently  needed.  Again,  it  was  be- 
coming veiy  important  to  extend  the  area  of  occupation  in  order  to  . 
find  sufficient  feeding  ground  for  the  forces.  lUtherto,  with  the 
exception  of  Von  der  Tann^s  raid  against  Orleans  and  a  subsequent 
expedition  of  Wittich's  division  of  tiie  11th  corps  against  Chflteau- 
dun  and  Chartres,  no  systematic  and  sustain^  attempt  had  been 
made  to  overrun  the  country.  But  now  200,000  veteran  soldiers 
were  liberated  at  once  for  active  service.  It  was  incumbent  both  to 
strengthen  the  army  before  Paris  and  to  attack  the  concentrating 
forces  of  the  enemy  in  other  directions.  Accordingly  while  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  the  2nd 
corps  moved  upon  the  capital.  General  Manteuffel,  in  command  of 
the  newly  constituted  First  Army,  pushed  westward  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Argonne  into  Picardy ;  and  the  8rd,  9th,  and  10th 
corps  marched  to  the  south  of  Paris,  to  reinforce  Von  der  Tann  and 
his  Bavarians.  Here  indeed  they  were  urgently  needed.  On  the 
9th  and  10th  of  November  Von  der  Tann  encountered  a  defeat, 
the  first  real  German  defeat  of  the  war.  On  the  first  day 
D'Aurelle,  who  had  his  army  in  force  near  Marchenoir,  threw 
forward  hiis  left  tinder  General  Reyau  so  as  to  threaten  to  shut  in 
the  Bavarians  at  Orleans,  cutting  them  off  from  Paris,  sending  also 
a  sq^ocate  cavalry  column  firom  the  east  under  General  Paillieres. 
VoA  der  fIjMPua  ^fiii^^  himself  too  weak  to  hold  Orleans,  began  a 
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retreat  to  the  north,  but  was  attacked  by  overwhehning  forces  and 
driven  back  through  Baccon  and  Coulmiers,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
prisoners  and  two  guns,  to  Artenay.  Thence,  on  the  10th,  he 
further  retired  to  Toury,  drawing  in  Wittich's  division  of  the  11th 
corps  and  the  cavalry  division  of  Prince  Albert  from  Chartres, 
thus  mustering  in  all  some  40,000  men.  Further  aid  was  sent  him 
without  loss  of  time  from  Paris,  in  the  shape  of  the  17th  division 
under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  now  assumed 
the  chief  command.  D'Aurelle  had  certainly  struck  a  great  blow, 
and  caused  consternation  to  the  invaders;  but  at  this  point  his 
military  genius  seems  to  have  failed  him.  After  the  battle  of 
Coulmiers,  instead  of  following  up  the  Bavarian  rear,  he  marched 
north  and  west  in  the  direction  of  Chartres.  The  Germans  fol- 
lowed this  movement  by  a  change  of  front  towards  the  west.  Von 
der  Tann's  Bavarians  holding  the  country  from  Etampes  to  Ablis, 
while  the  17th  and  22nd  divisions  marched  towards  Chartres  and 
Dreux.  The  latter  town  had  in  the  meantime  been  reoccupied  by 
French  troops;  it  was  supposed  that  lyAurelle,  reinforced  by 
K6ratry  and  other  forces,  was  trying  to  turn  the  army  of  observa- 
tion and  to  arrive  suddenly  upon  the  army  blockading  Paris.  So 
serious  did  this  attempt  appear  to  Count  Moltke  that  he  despatched 
at  once  the  nearest  troops,  portions  of  the  5th  and  12th  corps,  to 
the  support  of  Mecklenburg,  and  ordered  the  2nd  Bavarian  and  6th 
North  German  corps,  the  21st,  and  the  Wurtemburg  divisions  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  south  if  required.  The  reinforce- 
ments already  sent  enabled  Mecklenburg  to  retake  Dreux  on  the  17th, 
and  to  follow  the  enemy  up,  on  the  18th,  beyond  ChAteauneuf. 

Between  the  24th  and  28th  Prince  Frederick  Charles  arrived  in 
line  between  Montargis  and  the  Paris-Orleans  road  about  Toury ; 
and  thus  the  delay  of  D'Aurelle  had  given  his  enemies  the  power  of 
concentrating  en  masse  before  him. 

On  the  28th  D'Aurelle  made  a  vehement  attack  on  the  left  wing 
of  Frederick  Charles  at  Beaume  la  B/olande,  but  encountered  a 
signal  repulse.  On  the  30th  he  directed  an  attack  on  the  German 
right  where  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  in  command.  By  dint 
of  overwhelming  force  the  French  did  succeed  in  driving  their 
enemies  a  mile  or  two  back ;  but  the  following  day  the  Germans, 
returning  to  the  attack,  more  than  recovered  their  lost  ground ;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  December  the  French  were  fairly  beaten  at  Artenay, 
and  driven  down  the  Loire,  with  the  loss  of  2000  prisoners  and  16 
guns.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  then  pushed  on  for  Orleans,  which  was  defended  by  only  one 
French  corps.  D'Aurelle  here  acted  with  great  indecision.  First 
rejecting  and  then  following  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  Tours 
Government,  he  finally  decided  on  awaiting  the  Germans  in  the 
strong  entrenchments  which  he  had  previously  wasted  much 
precious  time  in  constructing  outside  Orleans.  Here,  on  the  4th 
December,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  fell  upon  him,  and  after  some 
severe  fighting,  the  Germans  found  themselves  at  midnight  in 
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possession  of  Orleans^  and  the  French  in  full  retreat.  On  the  same 
day  two  of  Frederick  Charles's  corps  had  fought  snccessfully  on 
the  Paris  and  Fontainebleau  roads^  at  Chevillj  and  Chilleurs ;  and 
the  French  corps  beaten  there^  with  a  loss^  as  was  said^  of  no  less 
than  14^000  prisoners  and  77  gons^  had  retired  either  across  or 
along  the  Loire^  above  Orleans^  thus  splitting  the  army  of  the 
Loire  into  two  portions. 

lyAurelle's  conduct  caused  great  indignation  at  Tours,  and 
Gambetta  threatened  to  bring  him  before  a  military  tribunal.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  he  had  found  the  raw  recruits  of  which 
his  army  was  composed  but  unstable  material  to  rely  upon,  and 
was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  being  caught  in  a  trap  and 
forced  to  capitulate  to  the  Oermans,  after  the  fashion  of  the  armies 
at  Sedan  and  Metz.  Popular  report  said  that  he  had  lost  his 
influence  with  his  mostly  Republican  and  free-thinking  soldiers,  in 
consequence  of  having  gone  to  venerate  some  relics  in  the  Orleans 
Cathedral,  on  an  altar  before  which  Joan  ^f  Arc  had  seen  a  vision  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  He  now  resigned  his  command  on  the  plea  of 
ill-healtih,  thus  anticipating  the  result  of  the  inquiry  proposed  by 
Gambetta;  and  the  arbitrary  War  Minister  appomted  General 
Chanzy  to  succeed  him  with  the  western  portion  of  the  divided 
army,  while  Bourbaki  rallied  the  eastern  portion  at  Bourges. 

We  turn  to  Paris,  where,  throughout  the  month  of  November, 
Greneral  Trochu  had  resolutely  repressed  the  eagerness  of  the  garrison 
for  a  sortie.  He  had  been  preparing,  however,  after  his  methodical 
fashion,  for  a  great  efibrt.  All  depended  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire ;  and  when,  after  the  victory  of  Coulmiers, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  lyAurelle  was  keeping  the  rear  of  the 
German  forces  south  of  the  city  well  engaged,  he  believed  the  pro- 
pitious moment  to  have  come.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Coulmiers, 
when  it  made  its  way  within  the  city,  had,  naturally  enough,  excited 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  lyAurelle  de  Paladines  was  nicknamed 
Jean  d'Arc,''  or  le  Grar9on  d'Orleans.''  It  was  thought  by  wiser 
observers  than  the  thoughtless  and  volatile  mob  that  a  tide  might 
indeed  have  taken  place  in  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  France. 

Trochu  made  a  short  and  soldierlike  appeal  to  the  citizens. 
National  Guard,  and  Army.  Ducrot,  now  acting  as  his  second  in 
command,  addressed  the  men  of  the  Second  Army  of  Paris.  The 
hour,  he  said,  had  come  to  break  through  the  iron  girdle  that 
encompassed  them :  a  supreme  eflbrt,  but  one  not  beyond  their 
strength,  would  have  to  be  made.  Should  they  conquer  at  the  first 
onset,  their  success  would  be  assured;  for  large  numbers  of  the  enemy's 
best  troops  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  As  for  himself,  he  took 
a  solemn  oath  only  to  re-enter  Paris  dead  or  victorious.  Ducrot 
had,  indeed,  the  best  of  reasons  for  determining  not  to  faU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  for  he  was  held  guilty  of  having  evaded  the 
obligations  of  his  parole  d'Aonneur,  given,  or  understood  to  be  given, 
on  his  leaving  Metz ;  and  his  enemies  had  sworn  to  shoot  bim  if 
ever  he  should  fall  again  into  their  power. 
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The  Second  Army  of  Paris  began  its  offensive  movements  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th,  by  a  feigned  sortie  from  the  southern  front  of 
the  town,  in  the  direction  of  L'Hay  and  Choisy  le  Hoi.  The  real 
attack  was  opened  on  the  following  morning,  when  Ducrot 
advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Mame.  A  second  sortie  on  the  left  bank  was  directed  against 
General  Tiimpling,  and  false  attacks  were  made  west  of  St.  Denis. 
The  main  body  of  Ducrot's  troops  passed  the  Marne  on  eight 
bridges,  and  attacked  the  three  Wurtemberg  brigades  which  held 
the  space  between  that  river  and  the  Seine. 

The  troops  intended  for  the  western  attack  advanced  under  pro- 
tection of  the  fire  of  Fort  Charenton  and  the  redoubt  of  La  firavelle 
upon  Mont  Mesle,  drove  in  the  second  and  third  Wurtemberg  bri- 
gades, and  held  the  position  till  Prussian  reinforcements  from  the 
2nd  coi^  coming  up,  they  were  driven  back  under  the  shelter 
of  Fort  Charenton.  Farther  to  their  left,  the  French  attempted  the 
second  attack ;  thev  passed  the  Marne  at  the  upper  bend  of  the 
river,  and  took  the  villages  of  Brie,  Champigny,  and  Villiers. 
Matters  now  looked  somewhat  serious  for  the  Germans.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Abendroth  dashed  into  Villiers  with  a  body  of 
Saxons.  A  dreadful  struggle  ensued.  After  an  obstinate  resistiuice, 
the  French  were  driven  out. 

The  position  of  afl&,irs  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November  was 
this :  the  French  had  taken  three  villages  from  the  Germans,  and 
still  retained  two  of  them.  The  Saxons  stood  fast  in  Villiers,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  French  troops  and  the  French  forts  could  do  to 
dislodge  them.  But  Brie  and  Champigny,  lying  close  under  the 
lee  of  Fort  Nogent  and  a  strongly  armed  earthwork  at  Faisanderie, 
on  the  verge  of  the  forest  of  Vincennes,  overhanging  St.  Maur, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Brie  giving  them  a  footing, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  Saxon  mainland,  while  Champigny  was  the  key 
to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  loop  of  the  Mame.  On  the  2nd  of 
December  the  Germans  decided  to  recover  Brie  and  Champigny 
from  the  French. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Saxons  should  retake  Brie,  the  Wurtem- 
bergers  Champigny.  The  former  had  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
The  107th  regiment  made  a  dash  into  Brie  out  of  Rosny  early  in 
the  morning,  and  surprised  the  occupants ;  some  were  asleep,  others 
were  composedly  drinking  their  coffee.  There  was  but  trifling 
resistance,  and  nearly  500  prisoners  were  taken,  including  eight 
officers.  Almost  as  soon,  however,  as  Brie  was  taken  it  hS  to  be 
relinquished.  The  terrible  and  persistent  fire  from  the  forts 
rendered  it  utterly  untenable.  Just  before  eight  o'clock,  the  Wur- 
tembergers,  coming  up  from  their  posts  on  the  south,  assaulted 
Champigny  with  rifle  fire.  The  French  replied,  and  after  a  struggle, 
vigorously  maintained  on  both  sides,  the  offensive  movement  was 
for  a  time  successful,  and  the  French  retired,  the  Wurtembergers 
repossessing  themselves  of  the  outposts  they  lost  on  the  30th.  This 
was  on  the  2nd. 
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After  this  for  nearly  an  hour  there  was  no  farther  fightings  but 
the  French  commenced  a  terrible  fire  from  the  forts.  It  told  upon 
the  forces  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers. 
The  Time9  correspondent  writes  : — Attempts  were  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  bringtheir  artillery  into  play,  but  such  was  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  ground  that  it  could  only  be  placed  in  positions  where 
the  shells  from  the  forts  would  have  knocked  them  to  pieces  in  five 
minutes.  Only  one  or  two  batteries  fired,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances which  prevented  their  being  of  much  service.  There  was 
cavalry  on  both  sides,  but  they  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 
The  Germans  had  to  depend  entirely  on  their  infantry,  which 
behaved  admirably,  and  inflicted  very  great  loss  on  the  enemy. 
The  lines  of  French  were  constantly  thinned,  but  they  were  replac^ 
by  others,  who  kept  up  the  Chassepdt  practice  at  just  such  a  distance 
as  enabled  them  to  be  safe  from  the  fire  of  their  own  forts.  There 
was  a  lull  now  and  then  in  the  rifle  slaughter  as  the  Germans  re- 
treated from  the  near  approaches  to  the  bridges  over  the  M ame ; 
but  the  shelling  never  for  a  moment  ceased,  and  the  mitrailleurs 
and  Chassep6ts  again  performed  their  work  of  destruction,  and 
again  lines  of  Frenchmen  fell  dead  and  woimded  from  the  fire  of 
the  needle-gun  as  often  as  the  Germans  renewed  the  attempt  to  get 
•  at  and  destroy  the  bridges.  For  miles  round  the  whole  earth 
seemed  to  shake  from  the  thunder  of  the  forts,  and  shells  were 
passing  over  the  battle-field  and  exploding  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
highways.  Some  of  the  projectiles  reached  a  distance  of  7000  yards 
from  the  batteries  out  of  which  they  were  discharged.  Ultimately 
the  Germans  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt  on  the  bridges. 
It  was  nearly  three  o^clock  when  they  did  so.  The  French,  who 
had  not  crossed  the  M ame,  then  retired,  and,  after  a  few  passing 
shots,  the  forts  became  silent.  So  ended  this  second  engagement. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  60,000  French  troops  out  during  the 
day,  though  not  any  thing  like  that  number  took  an  actual  part  in 
the  engagement.^^ 

Montmorency,  which  had  been  thought  out  of  range,  received 
seventy-two  shells,  so  powerful  were  the  new  projectiles  used  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  by  the  French. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  the  French  withdrew  across  the  Marne 
of  their  own  accord,  and  without  any  fresh  attack  from  the  Germans. 
General  Ducrot,  keeping  the  letter  of  his  promise,  stopped  short  of 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  issued  from  Vincennes  a  proclamation  the 
following  day,  stating  that  he  had  retired  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  conflict  had  only  ceased  for  a 
moment;  and  that  the  people  must  still  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  the  holy  cause.  The  number  of  French  killed  and 
wounded  during  this  memorable  sortie  was  estimated  at  10,000. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  retreat  of  Ducrot^s  army  from  the 
positions  which  it  conquered  on  the  line  of  heights  from  Brie  to 
Champigny  was  the  sudden  access  of  cold,  and  the  want  of  warm 
clothing.    In  the  plan  of  operations  undertaken  by  Trochu  and 
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Ducrot  no  account  was  taken  of  possible  changes  of  weather ;  all 
the  warm  rugs  and  sheepskins  of  tiie  troops  were  left  in  Paris ;  and 
when  night  came  on,  with  a  bitter  frost,  it  was  impossible  to  recover 
these  rugs,  although  they  were  all  ready,  not  more  than  five  miles 
off.  The  sanguine  Parisians,  notwithstanding,  contrived  to  comfort 
themselves  for  this  defeat  in  their  usual  way.  Since  the  2nd,'' 
writes  an  English  inhabitant  on  the  5th,  "  there  has  been  no  fight- 
ing of  importance,  but  Paris  is  in  hourly  expectation  of  seeing 
D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Bourbaki,  or  K6ratry  break  through  the 
Prussian  lines  and  crumple  up  King  William's  hordes  like  a  scroll. 
On  Sunday  night  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state 
of  agitation  by  the  report  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  had  evacuated 
Versailles,  and  was  flying  before  the  avenging  bayonets  of  the  Army 
of  the  West.  Immense  crowds  assembled  on  the  Boulevards^  and 
waited  there  hour  after  hour,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  eagerly  dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  the  evening,  and  reading  the  latest  editions  of 
the  papers  by  candlelight,  for  gas  is  scarce.  No  official  news  arrived 
to  confirm  the  tidings,  and  Paris  had  to  go  to  bed  in  doubt.  The 
rumour  is  again  current  to-day  that  King  William  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  Meaux." 

The  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  now  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  of  Tours,  and  soon  had  proof  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
though  broken  and  divided,  was  still  in  existence.  Its  16th  and 
17th  corps,  under  General  Chanzy,  retired  to  a  position  between 
Marchenoir  and  Beaugency,  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  two  consecutive 
actions  on  the  7th  and  8th.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  six 
guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Grermans.  On  the  9th  and  10th  the 
fighting  continued,  Chanzy  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  for 
the  most  part  maintaining  his  positions.  But  while  this  &ont 
fighting  was  going  on,  Rince  Louis  of  Hesse  was  sent  by  the 
Prince  Marshal  ^Frederick  Charles)  to  turn  the  position  of  Chanzy 
by  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  advancing  upon  Blois,  and  so 
cutting  oflF  his  communication  with  Tours.  Blois  was  entered  by 
the  Hessians  on  the  13th. 

The  progress  of  events  in  this  direction  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Provisional  Government  to  remain  with  any  sense  of  security  at 
Tours ;  and  on  the  9th  its  members,  all  but  Gambetta,  together 
with  tiie  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  other  public  departments, 
took  their  departure  for  Bordeaux.  A  few  days  before,  only,  the 
inhabitants  had  been  in  raptures  of  delight  at  the  delusive  intelli- 

fence  of  a  grand  Parisian  success.  Gumbetta,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
ad  harangued  them  from  the  balcony  of  the  Prefecture,  pointing 
to  the  series' of  triumphs  of  which  Ducrofs  sortie  was  the  com- 
mencement. Strange  that  when  the  disillusion  came,  this  man 
should  still  have  been  believed  in  and  obeyed.  But  he  was :  and 
even  the  trained  generals  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders  dropped  or 
assumed  their  commands  at  his  bidding  without  resistance.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  visiting  the  head-quarters  of  the  several 
armies.    From  those  of  General  Chanzy  he  wrote  as  follows : — 
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"  10th.  I  have  found  every  thing  here  perfectly  maintained^  owing 
to  the  firmness  and  indomitable  energy  of  General  Chanzy.  He 
has  not  only  maintained  his  positions  for  the  last  three  days^  but 
repulsed  the  masses  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  inflicting  the 
severest  losses  on  them.  Fighting  has  been  carried  on  since  the 
28th  ult.,  and  the  veracity  of  General  Moltke's  assertion  that  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  is  annihilated  may  be  appreciated  at  its  proper 
value  when  it  is  seen  that  one  half  of  this  army,  which  has  alone  up 
to  the  present  time  been  engaged,  is  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the 
veteran  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.'' 

"  Tours,  11th. —I  have  returned  here,  having  left  General  Chanzy 
yesterday  afternoon.  His  efforts  up  to  the  present  have  been  crownei 
with  success ;  he  is  protecting  the  line  of  the  Loire  without  ceding 
an  inch  of  ground.  I  think  the  position  of  things  is  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  allow  of  my  leaving,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Bourges,  to  see  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  Second  Army. 
Write  to  me  at  Bourges ;  it  is  from  that  place  I  shall  send  my  next 
despatch.'' 

On  the  14th  there  was  severe  fighting  again  on  the  Loire.  On 
the  15th  Chanzy  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  river,  and  retired 
westwards.  Vendome  was  evacuated  hj  the  public  authorities,  and 
Chanzy,  after  another  rear-guard  affaur  with  Von  der  Tann  at 
Epinay,  on  the  17th,  continued  his  retreat  unmolested  towards  Le 
Mans,  there  to  join  his  forces  with  the  army  forming  under 
Fiereck. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  19th  division  of  the  advancing  Ger- 
man army  arrived  at  the  Bridge  of  Tours,  and  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender.  On  its  refusing  to  do  so,  thirty  shells  were  thrown  into 
it ;  upon  which  the  Mayor  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  asked  for  a 
German  garrison.  The  position,  however,  was  too  distant  a  one  to 
be  held  profitably,  as  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  was  already 
stretching  itself  to  the  very  outside  limits  of  safety ;  and  Tours  was 
evacuated  immediately  after  it  had  surrendered. 

Count  Moltke  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grovernor  of  Paris,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Orleans.  It  was  discussed,  according  to  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Independance  Beige,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Ministers.  One  of  them,  M.  Picard,  thought  the  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  of  considering  the  question  of  peace,  if  it  could 
be  an  honourable  one,  and  his  opinion  appeared  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  his  colleagues.  General  IVochu,  however,  remarked 
that  these  overtures  proved  the  critical  position  of  the  enemy  in  tlie 
heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  that  the 
German  victory  might  have  been  less  complete  than  it  was  repre- 
sented ;  tliat  the  greatest  sacrifices  would  be  demanded  at  such  a 
moment;  that  every  thing  was  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the 
struggle  until  help  came  from  the  provinces ;  that  Paris  could  hold 
out  a  long  time,  and  that  victories  might  follow  reverses.  Com- 
battre,"  he  concluded,  "  combattre  encore,  combattre  toujours ! " 
His  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  influenced  the  Council  to  decide  unani- 
mously on  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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The  idea  that  General  Paidherbe  was  advancing  from  the  North 
to  attack  the  investing  army,  encouraged  once  more  the  attempt  to 
break  through  the  lines  from  within.  Afresh  sortie,  which  took 
place  on  the  2 1st  under  the  auspices  of  General  Vinoy,  resulted,  how- 
ever, again  in  disappointment.  The  Government  had  had  another 
disturbance  to  deal  with  from  the  party  of  the  ''Reds/'  It  did  not,  at 
the  time,  reach  formidable  proportions,  indeed,  and  Major  Flourens 
was  put  under  arrest :  but  it  served  partially  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers  from  the  military  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and 
Owing  to  some  mismanagement  of  Greneral  Bellemare,  the  French 
troops,  after  occupying  the  points  of  Drancy  and  Le  Bourget,  west 
of  St.  Denis,  were  driven  back  by  the  2nd  division  of  Prussian 
Guards,  under  Prince  Augustus  of  Wurtemberg,  leaving  behind 
them  a  thousand  unwoimded  prisoners. 

We  must  now  relate  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  North,  and  show 
how  General  Faidherbe  was  engaged  at  the  time  when  his  advance 
was  calculated  upon  by  the  defenders  of  Paris,  The  First  German 
Army,  under  General  Manteuffel,  had  marched  upon  Amiens  after 
the  fall  of  Metz,  and  defeated  the  French  on  the  24th  of  November ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  citadel  of  Amiens  capitulated.  The  French 
Army  of  the  North,  under  Faidherbe's  command,  retreated  towards 
Lille,  while  the  Germans  advanced  to  the  south-westward,  occupied 
Rouen  without  resistance  on  tbe  5th  of  December,  and  exacted  a 
war  contribution  of  seventeen  million  francs  from  the  city.  Man- 
teuffel then  pushed  detachments  out  towards  Havre,  Honfleur, 
F&amp,  and  Dieppe,  and  threatened  Cherbourg.  German  troops 
entered  Dieppe  on  December  9th,  but  having  provisioned  themselves, 
left  two  days  after  without  levying  any  money  requisitions. 
By  the  23rd  of  December  Faidherbe  had  collected  an  army  60,000 
strong,  at  Pont  de  Noyelle,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of 
Amiens.  On  that  day  he  encountered  the  army  of  Manteuffel,  and 
from  eleven  till  six  p.m.  fighting  was  kept  up.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory.  The  French  fell  back  at  their  own  time,  taking  a 
north-easterly  direction,  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  any 
pressure  from  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Faidherbe  may  have 
attained  his  object  in  merely  checking  and  harassing  the  Germans. 
He  was  far  enough,  however,  from  stretching  a  hand  to  the  belea- 
guered Parisians. 

We  have  to  follow,  briefly,  one  other  series  of  military  operations, 
which  took  its  commencement  from  the  fall  of  Strasburg.  After 
that  event.  General  Werder  was  in  command  of  a  force  whose  sphere 
of  action  extended  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Jura,  through  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comt6.  The 
French  generals  in  these  parts  were  Cambriel,  afterwards  replaced  by 
Michel,  and  Garibaldi  and  his  sons  Menotti  and  Ricciotti,  with  their 
free  bands.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  Germans  occupied 
successively  Epinal  and  Vesoul,  defeated  the  French  at  Ognon  (on 
the  20th),  and  took  possession  of  Dijon  on  the  29th.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  they  blockaded  Belfort,  and  pushed  their 
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advanced  guard  on  to  Nuits ;  but  on  the  19th,  Ricciotti  Garibaldi 
obtained  a  success  at  Ch&tillon,  when  he  fell  on  the  rear  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army,  and  took  between  100  and  200 
prisoners.  The  loss  to  the  Germans  was  not  great ;  but  it  made 
them  tremble  for  their  communications,  and  the  defeat  of  Menotti 
Graribaldi  by  Werder  at  Pasques,  a  few  days  later,  was  not  enough 
to  re-assure  them.  At  any  rate.  General  Werder  found  that  a  semi- 
defensive  game  was  the  only  one  he  could  safely  play,  and  that  he 
must  abandon  the  idea  of  marching  to  attack  the  army  of  Lyons. 
On  the  18th,  the  Baden  division  under  General  Glumer  attacked 
19,000  French  commanded  by  Cremer,  and  stormed  the  position  of 
Nuits ;  but  not  without  experiencing  losses  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  their  enemies.  Immediately  afterwards  Werder 
evacuated  Dijon,  and  moved  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
The  cause  of  this  retreat  would  seem  to  be  the  untenableness 
of  his  position  in  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  tho- 
roughly hostile  to  him,  and  detachments  of  the  enemy  ready  to 
harass  trim  on  every  side.  It  is  surmised,  too,  that  he  may  have 
been  in  fear  of  an  attack  by  Bourbaki,  whose  designs,  with  the 
army  collected  under  him  at  Bourges,  had  been  kept  profoundly 
secret.  The  last  day  of  the  year  bore  telegraphic  news  that  the 
Germans  had  evacuated  Gray,  after  a  severe  eng^agement  with 
Franc-tireurs. 

Garibaldi  maintained  his  position  at  Autun ;  but  his  command 
had  not  been  the  brilliant  success  his  admirers  anticipated.  With 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops,  and  with  the  peasantry  generally, 
he  was  highly  unpopular.  Not  content  with  not  sharing  in  their 
devout  and  Catholic  sympathies,  he  made  no  scruple  of  outraging 
them  ;  perhaps  in  so  doing,  he  designedly  indulged  the  proclivities 
of  another  portion  of  his  Ul-consorted  company.  Thus  he  allowed 
convents  and  churches  to  be  turned  into  barracks— a  band  of  850 
Franc-tireurs  might  be  seen  lying  wrapped  in  their  rugs  on  the 
stone  floor  of  a  cathedral,  smoking  and  supping.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that  at  Epinac,  near  Autun,  the  curate  told  his 
flock  in  the  parish  church  that  the  Garibaldians  were  heretics  and 
heathens,  and  that  the  Prussians  were  their  real  brothers,  and  should 
be  received  as  such — an  utterance,  it  may  be  added,  for  which 
the  said  curate  was  placed  under  arrest ;  though  he  was  afterwards 
considerately  released  by  order  of  Gambetta.  An  outrage  took 
place  at  Lyons  on  Dec.  20th.  The  population  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  news  of  the  occupation  of  Nuits  by  the  Prussians,  and  the 
women  were  particularly  agitated,  owing  to  the  report  that  two 
battalions  of  the  Nationd  Guard  of  Lyons  had  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. A  public  meeting  was  held  the  same  evening  in  the  Salle 
Valentino,  at  which  several  speakers  of  the  lowest  ultra-radical 
class  delivered  inflammatory  harangues.  The  meeting  resolved  to 
appoint  fifteen  delegates  in  each  arrondissement,  to  call  out  the 
National  Guards  of  their  respective  quarters,  and  to  meet  in  arms 
on  the  Place  des  Terreaux.  One  delegation  was  there  to  invite 
the  participation  of  the  Mobilised  Guards  of  the  Chartreux  Barracks, 
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another  to  sound  the  tocsin  and  beat  the  g6nkrsle,  while  a  third 
was  to  ask  the  Commandant  if  he  would  support  the  agitators  or 
not;  and,  finally,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Guards  should  be 
assembled,  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  to  be  cleared.  The  delegates  met 
in  the  Salle  Valentino  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  many  violent 
women,  dressed  in  black,  some  carrying  red  and  others  black  flags, 
were  among  the  crowd.  The  men  wore  red  cockades.  Commandant 
Amaud  arrived  at  the  Salle  Valentino  about  noon,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  hall,  but  was  refused.  He  was  then  hustled 
and  struck,  and  his  sword  broken.  He  thereupon  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired  twice,  but  was  immediately  overpowered.  He  was  tried 
by  the  rabble  in  the  Salle  Valentino,  condemned  to  death,  and  im- 
mediately taken  a  short  distance  off  and  shot  by  a  party  of  National 
Guards.  The  time  occupied  in  conveying  Commandant  Amaud  to 
the  place  of  execution  was  about  ten  minutes,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  rescue  him. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  following 
strong  pkces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Verdun  on  Nov.  9th, 
with  4000  prisoners  and  136  guns ;  Neu  Brisach  on  the  10th, 
with  5000  prisoners  and  100  guns;  Thionville  on  the  24th,  with 
4000  prisoners  and  250  guns ;  La  Fere  on  the  27th,  with  2000 
prisoners  and  70  guns;  Phalsburg  on  Dec.  12th,  with  52  oflScers, 
1837  men,  and  65  guns ;  Montmedy,  with  3000  prisoners  and  65 
guns  on  or  about  the  15th.  G^ner^  Talhouet,  the  Commandant  at 
Phalsburg,  showed  much  spirit.  Though  informed  by  the  besiegers 
of  the  defeat  of  D^Aurelle  on  the  Loire,  he  refused  to  surrender  as 
long  as  he  had  anv  rations  left. 

The  tenacity  of  the  French  provincials  in  defence  of  their  soil, 
and  the  enduring  authority  of  the  Provincial  Government  had  pro- 
bably not  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  German  leaders  when 
they  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  war  after  the  victory  of  Sedan, 
and  making  the  readjustment  of  the  frontier  a  sine  qua  non.  It 
was  now  evident  that  their  forces,  thinned  by  battle  and  to  some 
extent  b^  exposure  and  disease,  had  more  than  enough  to  do  in 
maintaining  tiieir  lines  of  investoient  on  the  one  hand,  and  fight- 
ing off  the  provincial  armies  of  defence  on  the  other.  But  the 
struggle,  once  fairly  embarked  in,  was  to  be  carried  out,  cost  what 
it  might,  and  accordingly  a  new  levy  of  German  Landwehr,  to  the 
amount  of  some  200,000  men,  was  demanded  from  Germany  and 
sent  across  the  Rhine  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Before  Christmas  the  frost  set  in  with  a  severity  such  as  had  not 
been  experienced  for  many  years.  The  trial  to  both  besieged  and 
besiegers  at  Paris  was  terrible.  Sentries  died  at  their  outposts. 
Works  of  offence  and  defence  had  to  be  suspended.  At  last  m  the 
councils  of  the  German  army  it  was  resolved  that  the  long  threa- 
tened bombardment  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  the  forts.  Fire  was  first  opened  from  the 
formidable  Krupp  guns  upon  Mont  Avron  (an  improvised  work  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  thrown  up  since  the  siege  began  in 
advance  of  the  forts  on  the  Belleville  plateau)  on  the  27th  of 
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December.  After  one  day's  bombardment  Mont  Avron  ceased 
replying^  and  on  the  29th  the  12th  German  army  corps  marched  up 
and  occupied  the  position.  When  the  year  closed  the  bombardment 
was  being  vigorously  and  successfully  carried  on  from  this  position 
on  the  neighbouring  forts  of  Rosny  and  Le  Nogent. 

The  unexpected  ease  with  which  the  capture  of  Mont  Avron  was 
made  was  owing  to  the  French  having  been  taken  utterly  by  sur- 
prise on  the  occasion.  The  Germans,  working  through  ground 
frozen  six  inches  deep^  had  constructed  their  batteries  so  skilfully 
and  secretly^  under  tiie  cover  of  trees  and  walls^  that  their  position 
was  completely  masked^  and  when  the  bombardment  opened^  the 
astonished  French  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  cross  fire^  one 
battery  sweeping  their  flank^  pouring  in  shot  and  shelly  whilst  the 
garrison,  unable  to  change  front  under  the  heavy  fire,  could  not 
reply  with  a  single  shot.    Accordingly  they  made  a  rapid  retreat 


rest.  Some  of  the  Grerman  shells  that  were  thrown  into  Belleville 
were  computed  to  have  gone  a  distance  of  nearly  six  English  miles. 
The  si^  of  Paris  was  now  officially  recognized  as  "  active  at  the 
Prussian  head-quarters.  Lieut.-6eneral  von  Kameke  was  appointed 
chief  engineer,  and  Major-General  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  batteries.  Colonels  Bieff  and  Bartsch  were 
nominated  as  chief  assistants. 

It  seems  that  the  failure  of  the  sortie  on  the  21st  December  had 
caused  profound  discouragement  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  An 
inhabitant,  writing  on  the  26th,  says, Belleville  is  causing  some 
uneasiness  again,  and  in  spite  of  the  check  received  in  October,  the 
leaders  of  the  '  Red '  party  are  once  more  clamouring  for  the  Com- 
mune as  the  only  means  for  saving  France.  In  public  meetings  and 
in  the  columns  of  the  Combat  and  the  Rheil  a  new  31st  of  October 
is  openly  proclaimed,  and  we  are  menaced  with  an  army  of  60,000 
combatants  of  both  sexes,  who  intend  to  establish  a  government 
consisting  of  400  Republicans,  with  Garibaldi  for  president. 
Flourens  is  to  be  drawn  from  his  prison,  Felix  I^at  from  his  cellar, 
Blanqui  from  his  sewer,  and  Delcfiduze  from  his  mairie,  and  with 
these  promising  elements  the  national  system  is  to  be  reinvig^rated 
and  the  country  rescued.  On  all  sides  there  is  a  cry  that  the 
Government  should  give  some  symptom  of  vigour,  and  not  go  on 

glimmering  feebly  It  is  almost  placed  beyond  doubt 

tiiat  the  Prussians  are  accurately  informed  of  every  move  made  in 
Paris,  although  General  Trochu,  when  he  is  about  to  make  a  grand 
display,  has  the  gates  hermetically  closed.^'  Meanwhile  the  death- 
rate  in  Paris  had  reached  to  double  its  ordinary  amount.  Provisions 
were  getting  dearer  and  dearer.  Trochu^s  grand  "plan''  of 
deliverance  seemed  no  nearer  its  accomplishment. 

That  expectations  of  a  speedy  capitulation  of  the  French  capital 
now  began  to  take  shape  in  the  minds  of  outside  observers  in 
general  is  no  matter  of  astonishment. 


that  same  night,  taking 


with  them,  and  spiking  the 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


Germ  ANT. — ^North  German  Parliament — Question  of  admitting  Baden  to  the  Bond — 
Parties — German  Democrats — Particnlarists — Ammergau  Passion-Play — ^Meeting 
of  Parliament  in  July — King  William's  Speech — Iron  Cross— Sick  and  Wounded 
Societies — Gterman  concord — Coast  preparations — German  Army — Berlin  rejoic- 
ings at  Victories — Opinion  on  Annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine — ^Dr.  Jacoby*B 
Speech — German  Umfication  and  Reconstruction — North  German  Parliament — 
Imperial  Crown  offered  to  King  William,  and  accepted— Russian  Note  about  the 
"  Black  Sea— Luxembourg  Neutrality. 

AvsTBO-HuNOABT — Cisleithau  Affairs— Giskra  Ministry — Changes  in  the  Cabinet — 
Count  Beust's  Circular— Dissolution  of  Beichsrath — State  of  Opinion  about  the 
War — ^Abrogation  of  Concordat — Bohemian  Difficulties— Transleithan  Affairs — 
Hung^ary — Prince  Grortschakoff*s  Note— Count  Bismarck  to  Count  Beust  on  the 
Unification  of  Qennasij  under  the  King  of  Prussia. 


On  the  1st  of  January^  Count  Bismarck  entered  on  his  duties  as 
Foreign  Minister^  no  longer  of  Prussia,  but  of  the  North  German 
Confederation;  henceforth  holding  that  office  in  addition  to  his 
newl^  resumed  functions  as  Chancellor.  Two  subordinates  were 
appomted  for  him  in  the  Chancellorship,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  attend  to  minor  details ;  these  were  Herr  von  Thile,  who  was 
likewise  to  act  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Herr  von 
Delbriick,  to  act  as  Secretary  for  Home  Affidrs. 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  year  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
the  anti-Prussian  party  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  the  ascendant. 
The  new  Chamber  which  met  at  Munich  elected  as  President  the 
Ultramontane  Candidate,  Herr  Weis,  by  a  large  minority  over 


the  King  declared  his  intention  of  upholding  Bavarian  independ- 
ence. At  Dresden  the  first  opposition  to  the  policy  advocated  at 
Berlin  was  taken  in  the  Upper  House,  on  the  &^und  of  the  new 
federal  penal  code.  Count  Hohenthal  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  agreement  enabling  the  North  Grerman  ConfSsderation  to  dic- 
tate laws  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  the  separate  States. 
Professor  Heintze  censured  the  proposed  mode  of  dealing  with 
political  crimes,  as  tending  to  lower  the  separate  States  to  the  con- 
dition of  provinces,  and  making  their  rulers  merely  mediatised  federal 
princes.  Against  the  strong  appeals  of  the  Minifirters,  also,  a  motion 
was  carried  in  the  First  Chamber,  by  a  small  majority,  in  favour  of 
disarmament. 

In  the  Prussian  Diet  itself  Count  Bismarck  had  to  encounter 
opposition  from  the  non-centralizing  party,  who  wished  to  continue 
the  separate  sittings  of  the  Diet  q&t  the  assembling  of  the  North 
German  Parliament.    Such  persistence,  he  warned  them,  in  treat- 
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ing  the  affairs  of  Prussia  on  a  particulanst  basis  would  lead  to 
serious  difficulties.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  King  in  person.  He  announced  that  the 
Assembly  would  be  called  upon  to  extend  and  complete  the  institu- 
tions which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  separate  Governments  of 
the  Confederation.  He  adverted  particularly  to  the  new  penal 
code,  which  was  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure throughout  North  Germany,  thereby  greatly  advancing  the 
work  of  national  unity.  Other  domestic  measures  were  likewise 
about  to  be  presented  to  them.  Dr.  Simson,  the  Government  can- 
didate, was  re-elected  President  of  the  Assembly  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  24th  an  important  debate  took  place  on  a  resolution 
brought  forward  by  the  National-Liberal  party  in  favour  of  the 
speedy  admission  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  into  the  North 
German  Bund ;  but  the  measure  was  opposed  by  the  great  cen- 
tralizer  himself,  Bismarck.  Whether  from  fear  of  hurrying  on  a 
quarrel  with  France,  or  from  whatever  reason,  he  found  it  m  this 
case  expedient  to  backen  the  impulse  he  had  himself  excited.  The 
adhesion  of  Baden  was  not  yet  desirable,  he  said,  and  would  tend  to 
retard  the  natural  progress  of  the  South  Grerman  States  if  precipi- 
tately carried  out.  The  North  Grerman  Confederation  would  reserve 
to  itself  the  right  of  designating  a  more  favourable  moment  for 
the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duchy  as  one  of  its  members.  But 
whilst  abstaining  from  any  territorial  extension  of  the  Bund,  he 
did  not  n^lect  to  make  more  sure  the  ground  already  gained. 
Thus,  a  measure  was  passed  to  assimilate  weights  and  measures 
throughout  North  Germiany  in  connexion  with  the  intended 
assimilation  of  the  coinage.  A  copyright  measure  was  also  passed. 
The  Opposition,  indeed,  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  which  conflicted  with  the  new  penal 
code,  and  called  forth  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  Chancellor ; 
but  tiiis  resolution  was  rescinded  in  deference  to  his  assurances 
that  the  best  interests  of  German  unity  were  involved;  and  the 
general  penal  code  for  North  Germany  was  finally  passed,  before 
liie  close  of  the  Session.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Parliament 
broke  up.  The  King  of  Prussia  in  his  closing  speech  congratulated 
its  members  very  warmly  on  the  importance  of  the  work  they  had 
accomplished.  Among  other  results  achieved,  he  said,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Confederation  was  now  complete,  and  the 
war  force  of  the  Bund  was  in  process  of  being  developed  in  a 
manner  that  promised  to  lend  this  branch  of  the  national  defences 
an  importance  in  harmony  with  the  just  demands  of  the  German 
nation.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  satis- 
faction felt  by  himself  and  the  Members  of  Parliament  at  the  result 
of  their  labours  was  shared  throughout  Germany  and  beyond  its 
frontiers.^'  The  great  successes,''  he  remarked,  "  which  have  been 
obtained  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  in  the  path  of  free 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  national  representa- 
tives^ both  with  each  other  and  among  themselves,  afford  the 
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German  people  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  which 
were  raised  by  the  creation  of  the  Bund,  for  they  prove  that  the 
German  mind,  without  renouncing  that  free  development  on  which 
its  strength  depends,  is  able  to  find  the  way  to  unity  in  the  common 
love  all  bear  to  the  Fatherland.  The  same  successes,  won  by 
fidelity  and  vigorous  labours  for  the  general  welfare  and  education, 
for  freedom  and  order  at  home,  afford  also  to  foreign  coimtries  the 
certainty  that  the  North  German  Confederation,  in  developing  its 
internal  institutions  and  its  national  treaty  alliance  with  South 
Germany,  is  perfecting  the  strength  of  the  German  people,  not  to 
the  greater  danger,  but  to  the  more  powerful  support  of  universal 
peace,  to  the  preservation  of  which  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
foreign  peoples  and  Governments  will  contribute.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  labours  of  the  session  were  over,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Bismarck,  left  Berlin  for  Ems,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Preparations  by  Bismarck  for  the  political  incorporation  with 
Prussia  of  the  little  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  monarchy  since  1865,  hardly  merit  attention  amid  the 
larger  events  which  were  gathering  on  the  horizon  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  But  we  may  mention,  as  another  instance  besides  the 
rejected  proposition  of  Baden,  of  the  growing  feeling  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Germany  for  union  with  the  North,  a  meeting  of  the  so- 
called  German  party  at  Stuttgardt  in  the  month  of  April,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  nothing  but  an  unhesi- 
tating adhesion  by  Wurtemberg  to  the  already  united  Germany 
could  secure  the  progress  of  the  country;  and  that  the  existing 
treaty  relations  with  North  Germany  afforded  a  basis  on  which  a 
complete  system  of  Federation  could  be  carried  out. 

The  opinions  of  the  Progressive-unionists,  however,  were  far 
from  being  universally  prevalent  among  the  so-called  Liberals  of 
Germany,  either  North  or  South.  The  social-democratic  party  had 
a  large  following,  and  this  party  again  was  split  up  into  minor 
sections,  of  which  the  one  harmonizing  sentiment  was  the  vision  of 
an  International  Working  Man^s  Utopia,  involving  the  downfall  of 
feudalism,  and  in  the  meantime,  steady  hostility  to  the  rule  and 
policv  of  Count  Bismarck.  The  section  called  the  "Democratic 
Workmen's  party,  nicknamed  the  "  Honest party,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Stuttgardt  and  Leipsic,  desired  to  break  tip  Europe, 
and  .more  especially  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation, 
into  a  number  of  small  Communistic  Republics.  Their  leaders  were 
Bebel,  a  master-turner,  and  Liebknecht,  a  journalist ;  and  the  paper 
called  the  Volhi  Stoat  (Leipzic)  was  their  literary  organ.  At  furst 
these  men  acted,  in  political  matters,  in  harmony  with  the  so-called 
Folk^artei ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Folispartei,  though  Republican 
in  principle,  were  not  Socialistic ;  moreover  their  main  strength 
lay  in  the  middle  classes,  which  the  "  Honest  party  regarded 
with  especial  aversion.  It  did  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
alliance  between  these  two  descriptions  of  German  Radicals  would 
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be  lasting.  Then  there  was  the  "  Piogressive  Workmen's  "  party, 
whose  views  were  represented  in  the  Folkszeitung  and  the  Oewerbe 
Ferein  (Berlin).  The  former  leader  of  this  section  had  been  Schultze 
Delitseh,  a  man  of  moderate  views^  who  held  that  there  was  no 

social  question "  at  all ;  that  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
were  left  to  itself,  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed would  ultimately  come  to  pass,  and  that,  meanwhile,  to  im- 
prove the  labourer's  condition  by  means  of  savings'  banks,  and  loans, 
and  co-operative  stores,  was  the  best  object  to  which  the  efforts  of 
reformers  could  be  directed.  But  Schultze  Delitsch  retired  into  the 
background :  and  then  more  stormy  leaders  came  forward,  Hirsch 
and  Dunker  to  wit ;  and  the  gospel  of  strikes  was  preached,  and  the 
English  trades-unions  were  held  up  to  admiration.  Altogether  the 
"platform"  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  taken  up  by  the 
"  Honest "  party.  But  more  advanced  still,  or  at  all  events  more 
loudly  pronounced,  were  the  opinions  of  the  third  and  most  impor- 
tant class  of  German  Socialists,  the  followers  of  Ferdinand  Lasalle, 
sometimes  called  the  German  Alcibiades."  These  men  aimed  at 
securing  for  the  labourer  a  share  in  the  profits  of  all  commercial 
and  industrial  undertakings ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they  de- 
manded State  assistance;  they  unreservedly  encouraged  strikes ;  they 
denounced  all  indirect  taxation ;  they  were  the  most  bitter  enemies 
of  the  capitalist.  After  Lasalle's  death,  the  party  split  into  three 
factions,  which  warred  incessantly  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  were — 1,  the  followers  of  Dr.  Schweizer ; 
2,  the  followers  of  Countess  Hatzfeld,  the  friend  of  Lasalle  and 
sharer  of  most  of  his  plans  and  dreams ;  3,  the  faction  of  Tauscher, 
distinguished  by  its  especial  aversion  to  the  North  German  Bund. 
This  faction  fused  itself  with  the  "  Democratic  Workmen's  "  Party, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Stuttgardt  in  the  month  of  June.  While  such 
were  the  ramifications  of  tdtra-democratic  opinion  in  Germany,  the 
old  feudal  and  so-called  Particularist  principles,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  political  scale — principles  which  not  only  upheld  Social-Con- 
servativism,  but  also  aimed  at  the  preservation  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  separate  State  rights,  and  repudiated  the  Pan -Teutonic  policy 
of  the  North  German  Chancellor — found  their  representatives  chiefly 
in  Bavaria.  Here  the  Ministry  of  Count  Clovis  Hohenlohe,  a  states- 
man of  moderate  views,  who  would  fain  have  conciliated  the  Pro- 
gressist and  Particularist  parties  by  a  medium  course,  was  forced  to 
give  way,  in  the  month  of  March,  before  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
passed  by  the  reactionary  majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  Count  Brav 
assumed  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister.  Bavaria,  however,  though 
conservative  of  the  past — and  indeed  because  conservative  of  the  past 
— was  opposed  to  the  new  Ultramontane  influences.  She  marked 
her  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  stand  made  by  Dr.  Dollinger  at  Bome 
against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility;  and  the  municipality 
of  Miinich  offered  him  the  freedom  of  their  city  on  that  occasion. 

As  the  glowing  days  of  summer  set  in,  certain  highland  valleys  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Bavarian  capital  were  busily  occupied  in 
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preparations  for  a  traditional  dramatic  solemnity  which  had  lin^red 
as  an  observance  among  the  simple  inhabitants  ever  since  the  mediseval 
Church  was  wont  to  exhibit  her  "  mysteries  and  moralities.^'  The 
decennial  Passion  Play  of  the  Ammergau  had,  by  the  singtdar 
taste  and  truthfulness  of  its  performance,  attracted  twice  within  the 
present  century  the  admiring  notice  of  travellers.  Writers,  learned 
and  popular,  had  described  it  in  foreign  journals ;  and  a  concourse 
of  visitors  larger  than  ever,  was  expected  to  throng  the  highway 
from  Munich  to  the  Vorarlberg,  when  the  representations  of  the 
month  of  July,  1870,  should  commence.  Already,  in  anticipation, 
some  had  gone  to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  rehearsals ;  and  descrip- 
tions had  been  circulated,  and  read  with  interest,  of  the  dresses, 
countenance,  and  characters  even,  of  the  principal  performers. 
The  regular'performances  were  beginning — ^five  thousand  spectators, 
it  is  said,  were  present  on  the  firet  occasion — ^when  suddenly,  into 
this  dream-land  of  peaceful  sacred  personification,  sounded  the  dis- 
turbing note  which  was  awaking  Europe  to  a  war  drama  of  actual 
life  and  death.  The  peasants  of  the  Ammergau  doffed  their  assumed 
Israelitish  garb,  and  had  to  march  off,  with  the  other  children  of 
Germany,  to  fight  the  battle  against  French  aggression.  For 
whatever  French  diplomatic  agents  might  have  believed,  or  brought 
others  to  believe,  would  be  the  case,  the  States  of  South  Germany 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  when  the  crisis  came,  hold  back  fl^m 
the  roll-call  of  the  Sovereign  who  presided  over  the  North  Ger- 
man Bund. 

The  steps  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  war  have  been  recounted 
elsewhere  in  our  History.  When  the  North  Grerman  Parliament^ 
summoned  specially  for  the  occasion,  opened  on  the  19th  of  July, 
the  King  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Honoured  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  of  the  North  German 
Confederation, — 

When  at  your  last  meeting  I  bade  you  wdcome  from  this  place, 
in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Governments,  it  was  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude that  I  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  by  the  help  of 
God  success  had  rewarded  my  sincere  efforts  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people  and  the  requirements  of  civilization,  by  avoiding  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  If,  notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  the  menace  and  imminence  of  war  have  now  laid  upon 
the  Confederate  Governments  the  duty  of  calling  you  together  for 
an  extraordinary  session,  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  animated 
with  the  conviction  that  the  North  German  Confederation  has 
laboured  to  improve  the  national  forces,  not  to  imperil,  but  to 
afford  a  greater  protection  to  universal  peace ;  and  that  when  we 
call  upon  this  national  army  to  defend  our  independence  we  only 
obey  the  mandates  of  honour  and  duty.  The  candidacy  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince  for  the  Spanish  throne — both  in  the  bringing  forward 
and  withdrawal  of  which  the  Confederate  Governments  were  equally 
unconcerned,  and  which  only  interested  the  North  German  Con- 
federation in  so  far  as  the  Government  of  a  friendly  country  ap- 
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peared  to  base  upon  its  success  the  hopes  of  acquiring  for  a  sorely 
tried  people  a  pledge  for  regular  and  peaceful  government — afforded 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  pretext  for  a  casus  belli,  put  forward 
in  a  manner  long  since  imknown  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic  inter* 
course,  and  adhered  to  after  the  removal  of  the  very  pretext  itself^ 
with  that  disregard  to  the  people's  right  to  the  blessings  of  peace  of 
which  the  history  of  a  former  ruler  oi  France  affords  so  many  ana- 
logous examples.  If  Germany  in  former  centuries  bore  in  silence 
such  violations  of  her  rights  and  of  her  honour,  it  was  only  because, 
in  her  then  divided  state,  she  knew  not  her  own  strength.  To-day^ 
when  the  links  of  intellectual  and  rightful  community,  which  began 
to  be  knit  together  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  liberation,  join  the 
more  slowly,  the  more  surely  the  different  German  races — ^to-day 
that  Germany's  armament  leaves  no  longer  an  opening  to  the 
enemy,  the  German  nation  contains  within  itself  the  wifi  and  the 
power  to  repel  the  renewed  aggression  of  France.  It  is  not  arro- 
gance which  puts  these  words  in  my  mouth.  The  Confederate  Go- 
vernments, and  I  myself,  are  acting  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
victory  and  defeat  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  decides  the  fate  of 
battles.  With  a  clear  gaze  we  have  measured  the  responsibility 
which,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  and  of  mankind,  must  fall 
upon  him  who  drags  two  great  and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  heart 
of  Europe  into  a  devastating  war.  The  German  and  French  peo- 
ples, both  equally  enjoying  and  desiring  the  blessings  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  of  an  increasing  prosperity,  are  called  to  a  more 
wholesome  rivalry  than  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  arms.  Yet  those 
who  hold  power  m  France  have,  by  preconcerted  misguidance,  found 
means  to  work  upon  the  l^itimate  but  excitable  national  sentiment 
of  our  great  neighbouring  people  for  the  furtherance  of  personal 
interests  and  the  gratification  of  passions. 

"  The  more  the  Confederate  Governments  are  conscious  of  having 
done  all  our  honour  and  dignity  permitted  to  preserve  to  Europe  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  more  indubitable  it  shall  appear  to  all 
minds  that  the  sword  has  been  thrust  into  our  hands,  so  much  the 
more  confidently  shall  we  rely  upon  the  united  will  of  the  German 
Oovemments,  both  of  the  North  and  South,  and  upon  your  love  of 
country,  and  so  much  the  more  confidently  we  shall  fight  for  our 
right  against  the  violence  of  foreign  invaders.    Inasmuch  as  we 

Jursue  no  other  object  than  the  durable  establishment  of  peace  in 
lurope,  God  will  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  forefathers.'' 
When  the  House  met  in  the  afternoon  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. Count  Bismarck  informed  the  members  that  the  French  Charg^ 
d'Affidres  had  delivered  a  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia. 
Hereupon  all  present  arose,  and  greeted  the  announcement  with 
loud  cheering,  the  persons  in  the  gallenr  shouting  "  Hurrah  1 " 

An  address  was  passed  unanimously,  with  assurance  of  ample 
support  in  the  war.    The  Bavarian  Chamber  voted  at  once  the 
extraordinary  militarjr  credit  of  18,200,000  florins  demanded  by  . 
Government,  and  notice  was  sent  to  Bismarck  that  Bavaria  would 
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enter  into  the  contest  on  the  Prussian  side.  At  Darmstadt  the  sum 
demanded  by  Government  for  the  Hessian  contingent  was  voted 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  In  the  last  sitting  of  the  Federal  Council, 
Baron  Friesen  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Government,  that 
Saxony  too,  gave  her  entire  adhesion  to  the  war  policy  of  Prussia. 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden  were  not  behindhand.  One  determination 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  German  people.  France's  restless 
jealousy  of  the  progress  of  Germany  towards  unity  of  system  and 
Government  should  be  resisted,  repelled;  nay,  if  it  might  be, 
signally  punished.  "  In  the  North,''  says  a  contemporary  observer, 
"  it  is  a  stem  desire  for  action ;  in  the  excitable  South  the  feeling  is 
a  more  fiery  one,  and  if  not  universal,  it  pervades  such  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  as  to  impose  all  but  absolute  silence  upon  the 
Ultramontanes,  the  Republicans,  and  other  fractions  of  the  Anti- 
Union  party.  Whatever  remembrances  of  1866  may  have  been 
lingering  in  men's  minds,  they  are  now  submerged  in  a  common 
hatred  of  the  insulting  foreigner." 

And  this  was  the  answer,  practical  and  effectual,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  leading  statesmen  of  France,  who  having,  together  with 
their  master,  formed  a  most  en'oneous  estimate  of  the  feeling  of 
South  Germany  towards  Prussia,  had  sought  to  stir  up  the 
supposed  embers  of  strife  by  such  an  appeal  as  was  circulated  by 
their  agents  in  the  territory  of  Baden.  The  people  of  that  duchy 
were  urged  "  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hohenzollems."  The 
national  feeling  of  France  '^had  been  justly  provoked"  by  a  policy 
"  full  of  intrigue,"  this  policy  was  "  an  insult,  not  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bonapartes,  but  to  the  French  nation."  The  Prussians,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  wish  to  oppose  the  German  nation  to  France — to  turn 
the  anger  of  France  at  the  cabinet  policy  of  the  Hohenzollems  on 
the  German  people.  The  war  with  France  is  the  consequence  of 
Prassian  dreams  of  power,  and  the  German  nation  is  to  take  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  After  pointing  out  that  the  military 
conventions  between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States  were 
forced  upon  the  latter  by  the  astute  policy  of  Count  Bismarck,  the 
appeal  concluded  thus : — "  German  princes,  Suabian  and  Bavarian 
peoples,  do  you  perceive  at  last  that  since  1866  you  have  been 
Pmssians,  not  Germans  ?  Is  a  cause  which  is  foreign  both  to  you 
and  to  Germany,  to  claim  the  sacrifice  of  your  children,  your 
brothers,  and  your  fathers,  in  order  that  the  new  creation  which 
feels  unsafe,  though  supported  by  a  million  of  bayonets,  may  be 
developed  with  impunity  ?    Germans,  awake  !" 

On  July  19th,  the  King  issued  a  decree  reviving  the  military 
order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  This  order  had  been  instituted  by  his 
father,  King  Frederick  William  III,  at  the  time  of  the  Liberation 
War  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  memory  of  the  then  lately  deceased 
Queen,  Louisa,  who  was  so  peculiarly  associated  with  all  the  senti- 
ment of  the  national  uprising.  "The  Iron  Cross,"  it  was  now 
announced,  "  is  to  be  bestowed  without  difference  of  rank  or  station. 
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as  a  reward  for  merit  gained  either  in  the  actual  war  with  the 
enemy,  or  at  home  in  service  connected  with  the  defence  of  the 
honour  and  independence  of  our  beloved  country/' 

Another  decree,  put  forth  from  the  War  OflBce  by  order  of  the 
King,  related  to  the  Voluntary  Society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  together  with  the  kindred  brotherhoods  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  and  St.  John,  whose  generous  devotion  led  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  ambulances  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  see  to  the 
supply  of  material  for  surgical  and  other  purposes.  A  royal  com- 
missioner was  appointed  to  superintend  the  agency  of  these  beneficial 
societies,  so  that  by  a  good  central  organization  their  strength  and 
means  might  be  directed  with  the  best  effect.  And  here  we  may 
notice  the  other  agencies  of  the  same  nature  which  brought  the 
services  of  humane  and  Christian  feeling  to  bear  on  the  horrors  of 
this  direful  war.  The  French  had  their  central  committee  in  the 
Champs  Elys^.  The  English  kept  out  of  active  participation  in 
the  struggle,  utilised  their  neutrality  by  impartial  assistance  to 
the  sufferers  out  of  the  resources  or  the  "National  Society  for 
giving  aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the  War.'' 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  these  agencies  was  abundantly  witnessed 
on  the  battle-field.  It  was  most  conspicuous  also  in  the  tract  of 
German  country  behind  the  war.  Throughout  the  lines  of  railway 
frequented  by  the  troops,  stations  were  to  be  found  turned  into 
temporary  hospitals,  with  piles  of  lint  and  bandages  in  them  ready 
for  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers  returning  from  the  battle-fields,  and 
of  the  prisoners  brought  in  their  train;  with  refreshments  and 
medicaments  ready  prepared  for  the  wants  of  all.  The  stalls  were 
tended  by  ladies,  doctors,  male  and  female  nurses,  and  other  volun- 
teers, all  wearing  on  the  left  arm  the  white  band  with  the  red  cross, 
and  an  official  stamp  besides,  to  show  that  they  were  recognized  by 
the  authorities.  Day  and  night,  too,  men  with  the  same  badge 
might  be  seen  in  every  train  and  waiting  at  every  station  ready  to 
assist  the  wounded  on  their  journey,  and,  if  needed,  to  accompany 
them  to  their  own  homes.  These  were  pictures  with  which  travellers 
in  Germany  during  the  sanguinary  summer  of  1870  were  familiar : 
we  notice  them  here  by  anticipation. 

Queen  Augusta  and  the  Crown  Princess  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  working  institutions  in  Berlin,  and  superintended  the 
preparation  of  material  for  the  hospitals,  &c.  On  the  achievement 
of  his  victory  at  Sedan,  the  King  sent  an  order  for  the  foundation  of 
an  invalid  institution  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Wilhelm  Stiftung"  should  be  given.  A  general 
subscription  was  also  proposed  for  the  organization  of  a  United 
German  association,  with  affiliated  branches,  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  charitable  help  for  those  belonging  to  the  different  German 
States  whom  the  war  had  made  disabled  or  destitute;  and  the 
exhortation  to  this  subscription  was  issued  by  the  Crown  Prince  in 
quality  of  leader  of  the  Third  Army,  an  army  "in  which  the 
Bavarian,  the  Wurtemberger,  the  Badener,  had  fought  side  by  side 
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with  the  Prussian.'^  The  "waking''  of  the  German  people  was 
certainly  very  complete  and  effectual ;  but  they  woke  to  view  the 
situation  in  a  light  very  different  from  what  French  statesmanship 
— with  regard  to  some  of  them — ^had  calculated. 

While  a  chance  of  peace  remained,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Napoleon  from  the  last  extremities. 
His  reply  to  the  Ambassador  had  been,  "  Je  ne  crains  rien  plus  qu'une 
reculade  de  la  Prusse.  Voyez  cet  enthousiasme  de  toute  la  France 
pour  la  guerre ;  je  ne  le  retrouverai  jamais.''  Austria  indeed  held 
aloof  from  the  gathering  of  the  Teutons ;  but  even  her  neutrality 
in  such  a  war  was  a  great  and  unexpected  blow  to  France. 

Another  region  of  Germany  on  whose  abounding  sympathies  in 
a  war  against  Prussia  French  politicians  had  reckoned  was  Hanover ; 
but  here  too  no  disposition  whatever  was  shown  by  the  population 
to  resist  the  military  order  for  a  general  arming  of  volunteers  and 
Landwehr,  given  bv  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  one  of  the 
fiercest  martinets  of  the  "  Seven  Days'  War,"  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  over  the  sea-bordering  provinces  of  the  North,  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  possible  descent  of  French  troops  on  the 
coast.  Had  the  Emperor's  programme  of  a  march  on  Berlin  been 
carried  out  no  doubt  some  co-operating  military  movement  of 
French  troops  up  the  Elbe  would  have  been  combined  with  it. 
Prepsurations  for  defence  were  therefore  actively  made,  by  barring 
up  the  harbours,  raising  batteries,  and  sinking  torpedoes.  Orders 
were  likewise  given  to  take  up  the  sea-marks,  withdraw  the  light- 
ships, and  extinguish  the  fixed  lights  along  the  coast. 

And  here  a  few  words  as  to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the 
German  military  forces. 

The  whole  male  population  of  Prussia  may  be  said  to  be  trained 
to  arms,  ready  for  offensive  warfare,  either  in  the  army  or  the 
Landwehr,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  thirty-six ;  and  in  the 
Landsturm,  for  defensive  warfare  within  the  country,  up  to  fifty. 
The  Prussian  army  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
and  carps  d'armee.  The  wsu:  strength  of  a  battalion  is  1002  men, 
consisting  of  four  companies.  Three  battalions  go  to  a  regiment, 
two  regiments  to  a  brigade,  two  brigades  to  a  division.  A  division 
includes  in  addition  a  proportional  force  of  cavalry,  several  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  of  pioneers ;  while  a  corps 
d'armecj  being  considered  a  unit,  complete  and  independent  in  itself, 
carries  all  the  stores  and  appliances  required  for  a  campaign. 
Including  those  of  the  annexed  provinces  and  of  the  Guards, 
Prussia  had  the  disposal  of  thirteen  corps  d'armSe. 

The  total  strengtii  of  the  army  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion was,  on  the  peace  footing,  319,368  men;  on  the  war  footing, 
977,262;  and  it  was  capable  of  being  raised  to  the  latter  standard, 
by  the  mobilisation  of  the  reserve  troops,  within  no  longer  a  time 
than  a  fortnight.  Bavaria  numbered  50,000  troops  on  her  peace 
establishment,  and  30,000  more  in  time  of  war.  Wurtemberg 
could  raise  34,405  men  in  war-time;  Baden  20,722. 
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The  North  German  fleet  numbered  five  iron-elads,  nine  corvettes, 
twent}'-two  gun-boats,  and  two  small  boats;  in  all  thirty-eight 
vessels,  with  820  guns.  The  greater  part  of  this  fleet  was  in  Ply- 
mouth Sound;  under  Prince  Adalbert's  command^  at  the  time  of  the 
first  war  threats,  and  Quitted  in  consequence  for  Payal,  bearing  sealed 
orders,  but  returned  ^most  immediately  to  cruise  in  the  Channel. 

It  was  resolved  to  mobilise  the  entire  army  without  loss  of  time. 
On  the  21st  the  North  German  Parliament  was  prorogued  after 
voting  120  millions  of  thalers  for  war  expenses.  Dr.  Simson,  the 
President,  wound  up  his  closing  speech  with  these  words  : — "  The 
labours  of  the  people^s  representatives  are  for  the  present  at  an  end, 
and  the  work  of  arms  will  take  its  course.  May  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  descend  upon  our  people  in  this  holy  war !  Long  live 
King  William,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  Army  V  The 
Session  terminated  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering. 

At  Bonn  more  than  1000  students  presented  themselves  before 
the  authorities  and  demanded  to  be  instantly  enrolled  in  the  defence 
of  the  country.  At  Stuttgard  crowds  assembled  in  front  of  the 
royal  palace  to  thank  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  for  having  joined 
in  the  war  against  France. 

From  each  of  the  South  German  Sovereigns  the  Crown  Prince 
received  felicitations  on  his  appointment  to  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  South  German  armies. 

Wednesday,  the  27th,  was  observed  as  a  general  Fast  Day 
throughout  Prussia  to  implore  God^s  blessing  on  the  German  army. 
The  ^ng  proclaimed  in  the  style  of  martisd  piety  which  was  cha- 
ra)cteristic  of  him  : — 

My  conscience  acquits  me  of  having  provoked  this  war,  and  I 
am  certain  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  struggle  before  us  is  serious,  and  it  will  demand  heavy  sacrifices 
from  my  people  and  from  all  Germany.  But  I  go  forth  to  it  look- 
ing to  the  Omniscient  God,  and  imploring  His  Almighty  support. 

.  .  .  From  my  youth  upwards  I  have  learnt  to  believe  that 
all  depends  upon  the  help  of  a  gracious  Grod.  In  Him  is  my  trust, 
and  I  beg  my  people  to  rest  in  the  same  assurance.''  The  follow- 
ing prayer  was  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Evangelical  Church : — 
Almighty  and  merciful  God !  Ix)rd  of  Hosts !  we  beseech  Thee 
for  Thy  all-powerfid  succour  for  our  German  Fatherland !  Qo  to 
war  with  the  German  armies,  and  bless  their  weapons  that  they 
may  overcome  the  enemy.  Lead  us  to  victory,  and  grant  us  mercy, 
that  we  may  show  ourselves  to  be  Christians,  even  to  our  enemies. 
Let  us  soon  make  peace  that  will  surely  guarantee  the  honour  and 
independence  of  Germany.  Be  the  starong  protection  and  defence 
of  our  German  Fatherland.'' 

The  movements  of  the  German  armies  when  the  war  began  in 
earnest  come  into  the  department  of  French  history.  Ever  as  bat- 
talion after  battalion  moved  up  to  the  frontier,  deafening  shouts 
greeted  the  old  German  river,  and  generals  bared  their  white 
heads  while  the  bands  played  and  the  soldiers  sang  in  chorus  "  Die 
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Wacht  am  Rhein/'  The  suspense  and  anxiety  felt  at  Berlin  was 
at  first  intense.  The  news  of  the  opening  successes  came  in  two 
short  despatches  from  King  William  to  the  Queen,  which  have 
obtained  historic  renown  : — 

To  the  Queen  Augusta. 

**  Mayence,  4tli  August. 

1.  ^'A  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  won  to-day  under  Fritz's 
eyes  by  the  storming  of  Weissenburg  and  of  the  Gaisberg  behind 
it.  Our  5th  and  11th  corps  and  two  Bavarian  army  corps  fought. 
The  enemy  in  flight ;  500  unwounded  prisoners,  a  cannon,  and  the 
tents  in  our  hands.  General  of  Division  Douay  killed.  On  our 
side  General  von  Kirchbach  slightly  wounded.  Heavy  losses  in  my 
regiment  and  the  58th.  God  be  praised  for  this  first  glorious  deed 
of  arms !    May  He  continue  His  aid !  Welhelm.*' 

2.  ''What  happiness  this  new  great  victory  gained  by  Fritz! 
Praise  God  alone  for  His  favours !  Thirty  cannon,  2  eagles,  6 
mitrailleuses,  and  4000  prisoners  taken.  MacMahon  was  reinforced 
from  the  main  army.    A  salute  of  victory  is  to  be  fired. 

"WiLHELM.'' 

Then,  to  the  previous  nightmare  of  a  conquering  French  army- 
advancing  on  Berlin  succeeded  a  heartfelt  sense  of  relief  and  satis- 
faction ;  of  stem  satisfaction,  however,  mingled  with  deep  regret 
for  friends  and  homes  sacrificed,  and  of  increased  resolution  to 
punish  effectually  the  French  aggression,  and  guard  against  its 
repetition.  The  news  of  the  investment  of  Strasburg  awoke  a 
train  of  antiquarian  and  romantic  sentiment,  as  though  the  Ger- 
man nation  were  yearning  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  child ;  the 
actual  French  sympathies  of  the  Strasburgers  being  unscrupulously 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  Already,  before  the  month  of  August 
was  over,  some  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  were  advocating 
the  re-incorporation  of  all  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  Germany  as 
a  condition  of  future  peace ;  and  that  the  Germans  might  be  left  to 
prosecute  the  war  until  some  such  basis  for  permanent  and  not 
mere  patchwork  peace  should  be  secured,  memorials  were  addressed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  to  their  respective  Sove- 
reigns deprecating  foreign  intervention. 

The  first  French  spoils  taken  in  the  war,  consisting  of  4  mitrail- 
leuses, 23  guns,  and  one  eagle,  were  brought  in  state  into  Berlin 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  carried  through  an  immense  crowd  to 
the  Lustgarten.  The  Queen  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  receive 
the  people^s  congratulations.  All  were  eager  to  make  acquaintance 
with  those  dreaded  weapons  of  the  French  army  whose  ^^hailstones  " 
were  to  have  scattered  the  men  of  Germany  right  and  left — the 
French    demoiselles    as  they  were  sportivelv  nicknamed. 

When  close  upon  this  followed  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Sedan 
the  spirit  of  national  exultation  vented  itself  in  uncontrolled 
jubilee.    The  demonstration  of  1866  after  Sadowa,  when  German 
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liad  stood  in  battie-arraj  against  German^  was  nothing  to  this^ 
when  they  had  fought  side  by  side  against  the  foreigner.  The 
statues  of  the  national  heroes  on  Unter  den  Linden  were  decorated 
with  laurel  leaves ;  on  the  3rd  of  September  the  city  was  dressed 
in  flags ;  illuminations  and  fireworks  closed  the  evening.  Sunday 
the  4th  was  devoted  to  thanksgiving  services,  and  on  the  Monday 
the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  Berlin  serenaded  the  Queen  with  all 
the  national  songs  in  chorus.  Never  had  Luther's  hymn  ^'  Ein' 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott/'  the  "  Wacht  am  Rhein/' the  "Deutches 
Vaterland/*  and  "God  save  the  King/'  been  sung  more  lustily. 

Measures,  too,  for  quickening  the  advance  of  that  German  Unity 
which  the  French  invasion  had  been  intended  to  defeat  were  not 
behind-hand.  Addresses  were  sent  to  King  William  from  all  parts, 
recommending  the  immediate  re-union  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany,  as  a  measure  which  will  make  the  nation  free  and  strong, 
and  enable  it  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  ill-will  of  so  many  of  its 
neighbours.'* 

At  a  Cabinet  Council,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment decided  on  taking  the  initiative  in  opening  negotiations  with 
Prussia  respecting  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  North  German 
Bund. 

Many  numerously  attended  meetings  were  held  in  Mimich,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  in  the  following  sense  : — ^After  a  warm  ex- 
pression of  thanks  to  the  heroic  German  army  and  its  leaders,  and  of 
confidence  in  those  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  was  declared  that  as 
Germany,  united  as  never  before,  had  fought  her  battles  and  beaten 
the  enemy  without  allies,  she  would  also  conclude  a  peace  without 
the  interference  of  neutrals.  "Only  a  peace  which  brings  the 
French  to  a  consciousness  of  their  defeat  can  be  lasting ;  and  a  false 
generosity  would  be  weakness,  encouraging  new  attempts.  The 
recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  the  only  guarantee  against  that 
French  hankering  after  German  territory  which  has  displayed  itself 
under  every  new  Government.  As  the  Germans  went  united  to  the 
war,  so  shall  peace  also  find  them  united,  by  the  accession  of  the 
South  German  States  and  the  acquisition  of  long-lost  territories. 
The  German  Bund  must  comprehend  the  entire  power  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  One  people,  one  army,  one  Diet,  one  German  constitu- 
tion are  the  guarantees  of  lasting  peace  for  Germany  and  Europe." 

Meetings,  too,  were  held  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Wurtemoerg, 
adopting  the  resolution  of  the  Stuttgard  meeting  of  the  3rd.  All 
parties  were  agreed,  and  men  who  had  hitherto  been  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Prussia  and  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  now  loudly 
demanded  the  accession  of  Wurtemberg  to  the  Bund.  The  King 
answered,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  he  was  determined,  as  a  German 
sovereign,  to  contribute  his  share  to  such  a  solution  of  the  question. 

Herr  Delbriick  was  despatched  from  Berlin  to  Munich  to  nego- 
tiate the  bases  of  the  new  amalgamation.  The  Social-Democratic 
section  of  German  Liberals,  meanwhile,  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  sympathise  with  the  growing  feeling  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
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annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  To  disregard  the  wishes  of  a 
population  was  in  their  eyes  altogether  unjustifiable ;  and  one  of 
their  conspicuous  orators,  old  Dr.  Jacoby,  an  enthusiast  for  the  doc- 
trines of  1789,  but  a  somewhat  visionary  philosopher,  whose  influence 
as  a  party-man,  though  he  was  popularly  called  the  Sage  of 
Konigsberg,'^  was  even  by  his  own  confederates  not  much  accounted 
of,  distinguished  himself  by  making  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Konigsberg  which  drew  upon  him  the  terrors  of  authority. 
What  he  said  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  chief  question,  the  decision  of  which  alone  has  any  im- 
portance for  us,  is  this :  Has  Prussia  or  Germany  the  right  to 
appropriate  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ?  They  tell  us  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
belonged  formerly  to  the  German  empire.  France  possessed  herself 
of  these  lands  by  craft  and  by  force.  Now  that  we  have  beaten  the 
French,  it  is  no  more  than  what  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
recover  from  them  the  spoil,  and  demand  back  the  property  stolen 
from  us.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  yourselves  be  led  away  by  well- 
sounding  words,  and,  though  they  ofier  you  the  empire  of  the 
world,  1^  not  tempted  to  worship  the  idols  of  power.  Test  this 
well-sounding  phrase,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dis- 
guise for  the  old  and  barbarous  right  of  force.  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
they  say,  were  formerly  German  property,  and  must  again  become 
German.  How  so,  we  enquire  ?  have,  then,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
no  inhabitants  ?  Or  are,  perchance,  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro- 
vinces to  be  regarded  as  having  no  volition,  as  a  thing  that  one 
may  at  once  take  possession  of,  and  dispose  of  just  as  one  likes  ? 
Have  they  lost  all  their  rights  through  the  war,  have  they  become 
slaves,  whose  fat«  is  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  conqueror  ? 
Even  the  most  ardent  and  insatiate  partisan  of  annexation  allows 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  ia  heart  and  soul 
French,  and  wish  to  remain  French.  And  however  much  they 
might  have  offended  us,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  human  justice 


them  against  their  will  either  with  Prussia  or  any  other  German 
State.  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  German  proverb,  which  has  been 
raised  to  a  universal  moral  law  on  account  of  its  being  so  true — 
'  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  they  should  do  unto  you,^ 
How  should  we  and  our  '  national  Liberals '  feel  if  at  some  future 
time  a  victorious  Pole  should  demand  back  and  seek  to  annex  the 
provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Russia  ?  And  yet  the  same  grounds 
might  be  urged  for  this  that  are  now  brought  forward  to  support 
an  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  No,  gentlemen  1  It  is  our 
duty  to  oppose  such  tendencies  of  national  egotism.  Let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  principles  of  justice  as  much  in  public  life  as  in  private 
life  !  Let  us  openly  declare  it  to  be  our  deep  and  inmost  conviction 
that  every  incorporation  of  foreign  territory  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  self-constitution  com- 
mon to  all  people,  and  therefore  as  objectionable  as  it  is  pernicious. 
Let  us,  without  being  led  astray  by  the  intoxication  of  victoiy. 
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raise  a  protest  against  every  violence  offered  to  the  inhabi^^^s  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Only  he  who  respects  the  liberty  of  4tb^it 
himself  worthy  of  liberty.'^ 

To  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein^  the  military  governoi^oSthel^^ 
Northern  coast  district^  and  a  rigid  absolutist  and  disciplina^iS*— 

Baub''  Vogel,  as  he  was  sometimes  called — ^this  utterance  ir^e»- 
Democratic  Professor  appeared  to  transgress  the  bonds  of  deco^i 
and  of  safety ;  and  he  ordered  that  the  speaker  should  be  summaru] 
arrested  and  kept  in  durance  as  long  as  the  war  should  last.  A 
semi-official  article  in  the  Kreuz  Zeiiung  defended  this  step  on  the 
ground  that  the  Socialist  party  had  been  discovered  by  documentary 
proof  found  on  the  occasion  of  some  recent  arrests  at  Brunswick,  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  organizing  an  International  Bepublican 
Association,  and  had  received  orders  from  a  central  foreign  com- 
mittee to  resist  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  any  conquest  that 
should  weaken  the  new  Bepublic  of  France.  For  this  reason  also 
Falkenstein  prohibited  the  holding  of  any  more  Democratic  meet- 
ings. It  was  felt  by  many,  however,  that  the  proceedings  against 
Jacoby  had  been  harsh  and  ill-judged ;  and  a  petition  was  got  up 
at  Berlin  to  induce  Count  Bismarck  to  release  him.  Bismarck 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  Von  Falkenstein  in  the 
matter.  However,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Jacoby  was  released 
by  order  of  the  King. 

Meanwhile  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  conscription  in  Alsace 
and  Lonaine,  and  the  organization  of  the  postal  service  in  those 
provinces  in  connexion  with  the  postal  system  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  were  indications  that  permanent  annexation  was  at 
least  contemplated. 

It  was  a  subject  on  which  the  opinions  of  German  politicians  were 
much  divided.  There  were  those  who  considered  the  cession  of  the 
two  provinces  requisite  on  military  grounds,  as  giving  Germany  an 
effectual  frontier  defence  against  France,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  from  the  latter  power  her  vantage-ground  of  offence  in  the 
formidable  military  positions  of  Strasburg  and  Metz.  The  Kreuz 
Zeitung  and  Allgemeine  Zeitunp,  journals  devoted  to  court  and 
feudal  influences,  advocated  this  view.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
ethnological  party,  sentimental  Liberals,  who  demanded  the  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  because  the  inhabitants  were  German 
in  race.  A  few  members  of  this  party  were  consistent  enough  to 
recommend  that  North  Schleswig  should  be  restored  to  Denmark 
for  an  analogous  reason.  The  Kdlnische  Zeitung  was  at  this  time 
their  journalistic  organ.  Thirdly,  some  politicians  declared  that  the 
cession  of  Strasburg  alone,  as  an  important  military  position  and 
an  old  German  imperial  town,  would  content  them  ;  and  fourthly, 
the  Socialist  section  of  Liberals,  and  many  fair  and  humane  thinkers 
on  the  popular  side,  who  nevertheless  did  not  share  in  dreams  of  a 
Democratic  Bepublic  throughout  Europe,  objected  to  all  annexation, 
as  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  of  the  districts  in 
question,  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  enduring  local  hatred  between 
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nation  and  nation^  and  also  to  famish  Germany  herself  with  a 
chronic  political  thorn  in  her  side. 

Count  Bismarck  himself  had  not  committed  Prussian  policy  by 
any  means  to  the  measure  of  annexing  the  two  provinces  in 
question.  No  definite  terms  of  peace  had  as  yet  been  discussed^  and 
the  utmost  the  great  statesman  had  suggested^  as  part  of  the 
Prussian  programme,  had  been  the  cession  by  France  of  Strasburg, 
Metz,  and  a  strip  of  territory  in  connexion  with  the  latter  citadel, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  communication  with  the  German  frontier.  This 
cession  Moltke  and  the  military  authorities  were  understood  to 
insist  upon,  as  being  strategically  necessary  to  the  future  safety  of 
Germany  against  invasion  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  that  of 
1870  had  been :  as  dangerous,  or  indeed  fatal,  as  that  invasion  might 
have  proved. 

Bismarck  was  desirous  to  make  his  position  clear  in  face  of  the 
hysterical  and  somewhat  confused  outcry  which  the  French  poli- 
ticians were  raising  on  this  (question ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  he  issued  the  following  circular  to  the  North  German 
embassies  and  legations  at  Foreign  Courts : — 


"  As  we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  the  section  of  the  French 
Government  residing  at  Tours  issued  an  official  proclamation,  con- 
taining a  passage  to  the  effect  that  the  undersigned  told  M.  J ules 
Favre  that  Prussia  would  continue  the  war  and  reduce  France  to  a 
second-rate  Power.  Although  such  a  statement  can  be  intended 
only  to  impress  such  circles  as  are  alike  unacquainted  with  the 
ordinary  language  of  diplomacy  and  the  geography  of  France,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  said  official  utterance  bears  the  signatures  of 
'  Cremieux,  Glais  Bizoin,  and  Fourichon,"  and  that  these  gentlemen 
form  part  of  the  Government  of  a  great  European  empire,  induces 
me  to  request  your  Excellency  to  comment  upon  it  in  your  official 
conversations.  In  my  interviews  with  M.  Favre  we  never  got  so 
far  as  to  open  business-like  discussion  on  terms  of  peace.  Only  at 
his  reiterated  request  I  communicated  to  the  French  Minister  a 
general  outline  of  those  ideas  which  form  the  principal  contents  of 
my  circular  dated  Meaux,  the  16th  of  September.  As  yet  I  have 
never  and  nowhere  raised  demands  going  beyond  those  ideas. 

Thecessionof  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  alluded 
to  by  me  on  this  occasion  as  part  of  our  programme,  involves  the 
diminution  of  French  territory  by  an  area  almost  equal  to  that 
gained  by  Savoy  and  Nice ;  but  the  population  of  the  territory  we 
aspire  to  exceeds,  it  is  true,  that  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  three-quarters 
of  a  million.  Now,  considering  that  France,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1866,  has  38,000,000  inhabitants,  and  with  Algeria,  which 
latterly  supplies  an  essential  portion  of  her  army,  even  42,000,000, 
it  is  clear  that  a  loss  of  750,000  will  not  affect  the  position  of  France 
in  regard  to  other  Powers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  this  great 
empire  in  possession  of  the  same  abundant  elements  of  power  by 
which  in  Oriental  and  Italian  wars  it  was  capable  of  exercising  so 
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decisive  an  influence  upon  European  destinies.  These  few  sugges- 
tions will  suffice  to  assert  the  logic  of  facts  against  the  exaggerations 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  24th  ult.  I  will  only  add  that  in  our 
conversations  I  expressly  drew  M.  Favre's  attention  to  these  con- 
siderations^ and  that  therefore,  as  your  Excellency  will  have  known 
without  my  telling  you,  I  was  far  from  making  any  offensive 
allusion  to  the  consequences  of  this  war  as  affecting  France's  future 
position  in  the  world.  "  Bismarck.^' 

Thus  much  for  the  state  of  opinion  among  German  thinkers  on 
this  deeply  interesting  question  of  extension  of  the  national  borders. 
No  doubt,  a  strong  public  feeling  in  favour  of  it  had  been  growing 
up,  as  the  war  went  on,  among  the  masses  whose  philosophy  on  the 
subject  did  not  go  farther  than  an  increasing  desire  to  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  the  national  sacrifices,  and  to  punish  their 
aggressive  neighbour  for  her  continued  refusal  to  pay  the  penalty 
required ;  and  this  was  a  reason  alleged  by  the  German  leaders  in 
the  war  for  their  inability  to  abstain  from  all  demands  of  territorial 
indemnification.  How  far  the  feeling  had  been  one  of  Bismarck's 
own  manufacture  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  Democrats  maintained, 
it  is  not  for  us  here  to  inquire. 

Meanwhile  the  great  internal  work  of  Germany  was  in  steady 
progress.  The  bugbear  which  had  hurried  France  into  war,  was 
becoming  a  realitv  far  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  done  but 
for  her  jealous  and  ill-advised  action. 

Before  the  last  week  in  October  two  Bavarian  Ministers,  Herren 
Bray  and  Prankh,  and  two  Wurtemberg  Ministers,  Herren  Mitt- 
nacht  and  Suckow,  in  company  with  the  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the 
North  German  Bund,  Herr  von  Delbriick,  were  on  their  way  to 
Versailles,  to  Cionsider  measures  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Count  Bisma^k  with  reference  to  the  political  reconstruction  of 
Germany ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  month  the  Wurtemberg  Diet  was 
dissolvea,  expressly,  as  the  Minister  Scheurlen  stated,  in  order 
that  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  which  was  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation, should  be  submitted,  not  to  the  option  of  an  assembly 
elected  under  the  old  conditions  of  political  opinion,  but  to  one  chosen 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  great  question  to  be  brought  before  it. 

On  this  subject  of  reconstruction  German  opinion  seemed  to 
shade  into  the  foUo wing  varieties: — The  Junker,  or  feudal  and  aristo- 
cratic party,  which  stiff  retained  much  of  its  old  influence  at  Court, 
was  in  favour  of  a  united  empire  with  King  William  at  its  head ; 
and  instead  of  a  Parliament  of  popular  representatives,  a  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  Federal  States,  which 
States  should  retain  some  of  their  separate  institutions,  the  central 
Government  dealing  only  with  such  matters  as  affected  the  interests 
of  Germany  as  a  whole.  The  South  German  Liberals,  though 
strongly  in  favour  of  union  with  the  North,  were  for  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Bund  so  as  to  make  it  afford  more  ample 
guarantees  for  public  freedom.  The  National  Liberal  party,  led 
by  Herren  Lasker  and  Unruh,  which  was  the  most  powerful  with 
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tlie  Government  and  with  the  middle  classes  of  the  North,  advocated 
the  dynastic  Empire  under  the  HohenzoUems,  and  one  Parliament 
for  the  whole  of  Germany;  the  Upper  House  comprising  the 
mediatised  Princes;  the  whole  civil  and  military  administration  of 
Germany,  together  with  its  diplomatic  and  consular  organization, 
to  he  eventually  concentrated  at  Berlin.  The  only  real  obstacle  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  reconstruction  was  the  position 
taken  by  Bavaria,  which  objected  to  giving  over  the  command  of 
her  forces,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  the  new  paramount  authority 
of  Prussia.  Accordingly  conventions  were  first  signed  with  Baden, 
whose  military  contingent  at  once  became  a  direct  portion  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt;  then  with  Wurtemberg. 
Finally  Bavaria  was  allowed  to  stand  on  a  footing  somewhat 
difierent  from  the  rest,  as  thus  : — she  was  to  retain  her  independent 
military  administration ;  but  the  organization  and  formation  of  her 
army  were  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  governing  the 
Federal  artny.  The  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  had  the  office  of 
inspecting  the  Bavarian  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  to  have 
undisputed  command  of  them  in  time  of  war.  The  convention  by 
which  Bavaria  was  henceforth  to  take  her  place  in  the  General 
German  Bund  was  formally  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  23rd. 

The  North  German  Parliament,  on  the  opening  of  the  war,  had 
been  prorogued  to  December  31st.  It  was  now,  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  reconstruction  treaties,  called  together  on  the 
24th  of  November.  Herr  Delbriick,  in  the  Sing's  absence,  delivered 
the  Royal  Message.  It  began  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
victories  recently  gained  by  the  united  forces  of  Germany;  en- 
larged upon  the  present  political  situation  in  France,  and  the 
certainty  of  her  future  desire  for  revenge,  and  observed  that  security 
for  the  future  required  the  acquisition  by  Germany  of  a  new  and 
defensible  frontier.  On  the  reunion  of  Germany  the  King's 
Message  said,  "  The  sentiment  of  unity  which  has  been  vivified 
by  the  common  danger  and  jointly-won  victories,  the  consciousness 
of  the  position  which  Germany  for  the  first  time  for  centuries  has 
achieved  through  her  unity,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  only 
by  the  creation  of  permanent  institutions  for  the  future  of  Germany 
can  a  fitting  legacy  of  this  time  of  deeds  and  sacrifices  be  assurea, 
have,  more  rapidly  and  universally  than  a  short  time  back  would 
have  been  credible,  filled  the  German  people  and  its  princes  with  the 
conviction  that  a  stronger  link  than  that  afforded  by  international 
treaties  is  needed  Jbetween  North  and  South.  This  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Government  has  led  to  negotiations,  the  first  fruit 
of  which,  grown  on  the  field  of  battle,  will  be  laid  before  you  for 
approval  in  the  shape  of  a  constitution  for  a  German  Confederacy, 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  North  German  Confederation 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  which 
has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council.  The  under- 
standing which  has  been  arrived  at  upon  similar  bases  with  Bavaria 
will  also  form  the  subject  of  your  deliberations,  and  the  agreement 
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of  views  between  the  allied  Governments  and  Wurtemberg  respect- 
ing the  object  to  be  aimed  at  permits  us  to  hope  that  similar  agree- 
ment as  to  the  method  of  attaining  it  will  not  be  wanting.^' 

The  credit  demanded  by  Government  of  100  million  thalers^  to 
carry  on  the  war,  was  granted  on  a  third  reading  by  178  ayes 
against  8  noes. 

The  treaties  with  the  Southern  States  met  with  some  opposition 
from  the  party  of  Unity,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  special 
terms  accorded,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Bavaria,  and  wanted 
centralization  to  be  more  complete  and  uniform.  However 
Bismarck  threatened  that  if  they  were  rejected,  he  would  himself 
resign,  or  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  eventually  the  objectors  gave 
way  or  were  outnumbered.  On  other  points  too  the  Democratic 
party  made  themselves  heard.  When  the  war-loan  was  discussed 
Herr  Bebel  excited  great  uproar  by  his  defence  of  the  new 
French  Gt)vemment,  and  his  denunciittion  of  the  annexation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Herr  Liebknecht  insisted  that  the  policjr  of 
the  Government  was  in  no  way  national,  or  the  German  Austnans 
would  not  have  been  shut  out,  and  said  the  war  was  directed  against 
Republicanism.  Why,  he  asked,  was  nothing  done  for  the  Germans 
in  the  Baltic  provinces?  Because  Russia  was  a  despotic  State. 
Had  peace  been  concluded  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  Germany 
would  now  be  one,  and  in  a  different  way  from  what  was  now 
possible.  At  this  point  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  on 
whicb  he  exclaimed,  This  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  discussion ! 
The  Opposition  in  Paris  were  never  treated  like  schoolboys.  They 
were  interrupted,  indeed,  but  they  were  allowed  to  speak.''  The 
President  again,  amid  cheers,  called  him  to  order,  and  Liebknecht 
went  on  to  argue  that  the  Government  contemplated  the  Emperor's 
restoration,  alluding,  as  a  proof  of  this,  to  Count  Bismarck's 
undeniable  negotiations  with  the  Empress. 

At  the  sitting  of  Wednesday,  7th  December,  the  second  reading 
of  the  Federal  Treaties  was  adopted ;  all  the  amendments  being 
rejected  on  the  statement  of  the  Ministers  that  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Federal  Governments.  On  the  10th  a  Bill,  determining  the 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  words  Empire  "  and  "  Emperor,"  was  read  thrice  on  the  same 
day,  and  passed  at  an  evening  sitting,  the  numbers  being  188  ayes 
against  6  noes  from  the  Social-Democratic  party.  An  Address  to 
the  King  was  then  voted,  and  a  deputation  of  thirty  members 
elected  to  present  it  to  his  Majesty  in  pergon.  After  these 
proceedings  the  Minister,  Von  Delbriick,  declared  the  Session  to  be 
closed. 

The  opposition,  small  as  it  was,  to  the  measures  just  passed 
in  the  German  Parliament,  did  not  come  entirely  from  those  who 
desired  more  complete  centralization.  Professor  Ewald,  the  learned 
Hebrew  scholar  and  historian,  boldly  stood  forth  as  a  champion  of 
divine  right,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  deposed  princes 
of  '66  :  but  his  crusade  was  greeted  with  derisive  shouts.  The 
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Progressists  and  Particularists  of  the  Southern  States  had  alike 
their  reasons  for  not  hailing  the  new  compact  with  any  cordiality. 
Herr  Windhorst  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  if  Prussia  continued 
her  arbitrary  policy  she  would  have  to  demand  from  France  not 
only  Lorraine  and  Alsace  but  Cayenne  also. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamber  at  Munich^  the 
grounds  of  Bavarian  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  changes  were 
significantly  stated  by  Herr  von  Leitz^  the  Bavarian  Minister  of 
Justice. 

He  said  that  any  one  who  will  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  with  a  cool  and  impartial  mind  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Bavaria  has  been  forced  to  make  the  experiment  of  a 
reconstruction  of  Germany This  compulsion,  he  added,  was  not 
effected  directly  by  Prussia,  the  Power  "with  whom  the  com* 
promise  was  concluded/'  but  "  we  were  forced  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  North  German  Bund  because  we  were  quite 
certain  that  if  Bavaria  did  not  join  the  Bund,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Hesse  would  have  done  so,  whereby  a  tolerable  existence  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us,  or,  at  least,  for  one  of  our  finest  pro- 
vinces ....  You  know  how  necessary  the  Zollverein  is  to  us; 
and  sooner  or  later,  when  the  time  would  have  come  for  the  Zoll- 
verein treaties  to  be  renewed,  the  necessity  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  of  entering  the  Bund  unconditionally.''  The 
Minister  concluded  by  assuring  the  House,  from  his  own  official 
experience,  that  the  longer  Bavaria  postponed  her  union  with  Prussia 
the  harder  would  be  the  conditions  on  which  such  union  would  have 
to  be  effected.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Sibylline  books  over 
again.  The  proposals  made  by  Prussia  to  the  South  German  States 
in  1866  were  much  more  liberal  than  those  afterwards  made  by  the 
North  German  Bund,  and  even  the  latter  would  have  given  Bavaria 
a  much  more  favourable  position  than  that  which  she  is  now  com- 
pelled to  accept." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  that  the  offer  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  first  formally  made  to  the  Prussian  Sovereign. 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
German  princes,  proposing  that  they  should  all  urge  on  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  accept  the  reward  of  presidential  rights  in  Germany, 
together  with  the  title  of  Emperor.  To  King  William  himself  he 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

After  the  adhesion  of  Southern  Germany  to  the  German  Con- 
stitutional Alliance  the  presidential  rights  vested  in  your  Majesty 
will  extend  over  all  German  States.  In  consenting  to  those  righte 
being  vested  in  a  single  hand  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  interests  of  the  whole  German  Fatherland  and  its 
allied  Sovereigns  will  be  effectually  promoted  by  this  arrangement. 
I  trust  that  the  rights  constitutionally  possessed  by  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy  will,  by  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire 
and  the  German  Imperial  dignity,  be  recognized  as  rights  exercised 
by  your  Majesty  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Fatherland,  and  by 
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I  virtue  of  the  agreement  effected  between  its  princes.    I  have 

therefore  propos^  to  the  German  Sovereigns,  conjointlv  with 
myself,  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty  that  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sidential rights  of  the  Confederacy  be  coupled  with  the  Imperial 
title.  As  soon  as  I  have  been  informed  of  the  resolutions  of  your 
Majesty  and  the  allied  princes  I  shall  direct  my  Government  to 
take  steps  to  effect  a  formal  agreement  ou  the  subject. — Ludwig.'^ 

The  deputation  from  the  North  German  Parliament,  headed  by 
the  President,  Dr.  Simson,  was  received  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
Versailles  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  December.  Dr.  Simson  spoke  as 
follows: — "Your  Majesty  has  graciously  permitted  the  address 
adopted  by  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Bund  on  the  10th 
inst.  to  be  presented  to  you  in  your  head-quarters  at  Versailles. 
After  adopting  the  address  the  treaties  with  the  South  German 
States  and  two  alterations  in  the  Constitution  were  agreed  to,  by 
means  of  which  titles  were  secured  to  the  future  (German)  State 
and  to  its  most  exalted  head,  which  were  revered  for  long  centuries, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  which  the  yearning  of  the  German  people 
has  never  ceased  to  be  directed.  Your  Majesty  receives  the 
deputies  of  the  Reichstag  in  a  city  in  which  more  than  one  destruc- 
tive armed  incursion  against  our  country  has  been  considered  and 
put  into  execution.  Near  it,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  force, 
were  concluded  the  treaties  in  immediate  consequence  of  which  the 
German  Empire  collapsed.  To-day,  however,  the  nation  may  from 
this  very  spot  console  itself  with  the  assurance  that  Emperor  and 
Empire  are  again  erected  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  and  living  present, 
and  that,  with  the  further  assistance  and  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
will  secure  in  both  the  certainty  of  unity  and  might,  of  right  and 
law,  of  freedom  and  peace.'' 

The  King  said  in  reply : — Gentlemen, — In  receiving  you  here 
on  foreign  territory,  far  from  the  German  frontier,  the  irresistible 
prompting  of  my  feelings  is  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Providence, 
whose  wonderful  dispensation  has  brought  us  together  in  this  old 
French  royal  residence.  God  has  given  us  victory  in  a  measure 
for  which  I  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  and  to  ask  when  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  I  first  claimed  your  support  for  this  g^at  war. 
This  support  has  been  given  to  the  frdlest  extent ;  and  I  thank 
you  in  my  own  name,  in  that  of  the  army,  and  in  that  of  the 
country. 

"  The  victorious  German  armies,  among  which  you  have  sought 
me,  have  found  in  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  country,  in  the 
loyal  sympathy  and  ministering  care  of  the  people  at  home,  and 
in  its  unanimity  with  the  army,  that  encouragement  which  has 
supported  them  in  the  midst  of  battles  and  privations.  The  grant 
of  the  means  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  which  the  Governments 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  have  asked  for  in  the  session  of 
the  Diet  that  is  just  concluded  has  given  me  a  new  proof  that  the 
nation  is  determined  to  exert  all  its  energies  to  secure  that  the 
great  and  painful  sacrifices,  which  touch  my  heart  as  they  do  yours^ 
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shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain^  and  not  to  lay  aside  its  arms 
until  German  frontier  shall  have  been  secured  against  ftiture 
attacks. 

"  The  North  German  Diet,  whose  greetings  and  congratulations 
you  bring  me,  has  been  called  upon  before  its  close  to  co-operate 
by  its  decision  in  the  work  of  the  unification  of  Germany.  I  feel 
grateful  to  it  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  has  almost  unani- 
mously pronounced  its  assent  to  the  treaties  which  will  give  an 
organic  expression  to  the  unity  of  the  nation.  The  Diet,  like  the 
allied  Governments,  has  assented  to  these  treaties  in  the  conviction 
that  the  common  political  life  of  the  Germans  will  develope  itself 
with  the  more  beneficial  results,  inasmuch  as  the  basis  which  has 
been  obtained  for  it  has  been  measured  and  ofiered  by  our  South 
German  allies  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  in  agreement  with 
their  own  estimate  of  the  national  requirements.  I  hope  that  the 
representative  assemblies  of  those  States  before  which  the  treaties 
have  still  to  be  laid  will  follow  the  Government  in  the  same  path. 

"  The  summons  addressed  to  me  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria  for  re-establishing  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  ancient 
German  empire  has  moved  me  deeply.  You,  gentlemen,  request 
toe,  in  the  name  of  the  North  Grerman  Diet,  not  to  shrink  from 
responding  to  this  summons.  I  am  glad  to  gather  from  your  words 
the  expression  of  the  confidence  and  the  wishes  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Diet;  but  you  are  aware  that  in  this  question,  touching  such 
high  interests  and  grand  recollections  of  the  German  nation,  it  is 
not  my  own  feelings,  not  even  my  own  judgment,  which  can 
determine  the  decision. 

"  It  is  only  in  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  princes  and  free 
cities,  and  the  corresponding  wish  of  the  German  nation  and  its 
representatives,  that  I  can  recognize  that  call  of  Pix>vidence  which 
I  can  obey,  and  trust  in  God's  blessing. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to 
know  that  I  have  received  intelligence  from  his  Majesly  the  King 
of  Bavaria  that  the  assent  of  all  the  Grerman  princes  and  free  cities 
is  secured,  and  that  the  official  ratification  may  be  shortly  expected.'' 

The  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Germany  are,  that  the 
Emperor,  as  President  of  the  German  Bund,  should  have  absolute 
power  of  declaring  war  when  there  might  be  danger  of  invasion, 
and  of  making  peace  under  all  circumstances.  When  there  is  no 
danger  of  invasion,  the  Emperor  can  only  make  war  with  the 
support  of  a  majority  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  Federal  Council 
has  fifty-eight  votes,  of  which  seventeen  belong  to  Prussia,  six  to 
Bavaria,  four  to  Wurtemberg,  four  to  Saxony,  3iree  each  to  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  Baden  ;  to  ihe  other 
small  states,  two  or  one  each. 

Any  proposed  alteration  in  the  Constitution  can  be  vetoed  if 
there  are  fourteen  votes  against  it.  In  time  of  peace  the  German 
armies  are  under  separate  heads,  the  King  of  Bavaria  having 
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exclosiye  control  oyer  the  Bavarian  troops^  and  the  new  Emperor  over 
the  others.  The  difference  between  the  civil  codes  of  certain  States 
are  to  remain  as  before.  The  Pmssian  military  cbde  is  to  have  no 
force  in  Wortemberg;  the  Bavarian  post-office  and  railways  are  to 
retain  their  independent  administration;  and  the  taxes  of  each 
state  are  still  to  be  levied  ander  their  separate  systems.  The 
Parliament — ^no  longer  the  North  Gkrman^  but  the  German  Par* 
Hament — was  to  be  elected  by  a  wide  snffirage^  the  representation  of 
every  state  being  proportionate  to  its  population. 

Now  to  the  patriots  of  the  Unionist  party  this  compromise 
seemed  very  far  short  of  the  great  national  amalgamation  i^t  was 
to  be  desired.  They  maintained  that  it  was  the  shadow  only^  and 
not  the  substance^  tibat  all  the  parade  of  a  revived  German  Empire 
was  to  give  them.  Nay^  that  tiie  measure  was  not  merely  nugatory, 
but  positively  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  German  peoplie, 
in  that,  without  making  any  important  popular  concession,  it  was 
calculated  to  hinder  the  political  consolidation  of  the  Fatherland  by 
maintaining  special  privU^^  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  sovereigns. 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg,  by  combining,  could  at  any 
time  prevent  any  alteration  which  should  aim  at  the  abolition  of 
these  privileges.  The  bestowal  of  the  imperial  titie  on  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  President  of  the  Federation,  was  rather  a  sop  to  gratify 
tiie  pride  of  the  smaller  kings,  to  whom  his  original  title  would 
have  been  offensive  under  the  new  conditions.  Schulze-Delitzsch, 
the  well-known  Liberal  philanthropist,  declared  that  by  adopting 
this  Constitution  the  Germans  "  have  sacrificed  the  unity  they  have 
made  such  efforts  to  obtain,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have 
abandoned  so  many  liberties.^^ 

How  the  unerring  argument  of  events  shall  prove  this  to  be, 
when  the  new  Constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  German  people  have 
had  time  to  act  upon  each  other,  it  is  vain  now  to  speculate.  The 
fieiy  trial  of  the  war  may  have  to  teach  many  lessons  both  to  kings 
and  people.  Before  the  year  was  over,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
separate  German  States  haii  ratified  tiie  new  Constitution. 

Count  Bismarck  was  called  upon  to  receive  at  Versailles,  in  the 
middle  of  November,  a  visit  from  an  English  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Odo 
KusselL  His  mission  was  to  ask  for  explanations  of  the  position  of 
Prussia  in  reference  to  the  Baissian  Note  just  issued  by  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  repudiating  the  Treaty  obligations  of  1856,  by  which  the 
Black  Sea  had  been  neutralized.  A  strong  impression  existed  among 
the  Enfi^lifidi  public  that  the  time  and  manner  chosen  by  the  Russian 
Chancellor  for  such  a  dedaration,  together  witii  the  symptoms  of 
goodwill  lately  shown  by  the  Czar  towards  the  cause  of  King 
William,  were  indicative  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Prussia;  that 
perhaps  in  view  of  possible  German  expansion  towards  the  Baltic, 
Bismarck  was  willing  to  connive  at  the  revival  of  the  Russian  pro- 
jects in  the  East.  It  was  known  that  in  1856  Prussia,  though  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  then  signed  at  Paris,  was  not  one  of 
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the  five  Powers  especially  concerned  in  the  convention  respecting 
the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Russell  had  two  interviews  with  the  Chancellor,  and 
obtained  from  him  assurances  that  Prussia  had  had  no  concert  with 
Russia  on  the  occasion,  and  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  circular.  Bismarck  also  expressed  his  readiness  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  Conference,  as  the  best  means  of  consider- 
ing Russians  real  claims  to  redress. 

The  shock,  however,  that  had  been  given  to  the  world's  faith  in 
subsisting  treaties  was  not  by  any  means  got  over,  and  it 
experienced  something  of  a  revival  when,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
Count  Bismarck  notified  in  a  circular  note  that  certain  proceedings 
in  defiance  of  the  neutral  obligations  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  had  been  allowed  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  North  German  Government  would 
hold  itself  justified  in  disregarding  the  stipulations  fo  which  it  had 
been  bound  by  the  Treaty  which  ensured  Luxemburg's  neutrality. 

Annexation  again  was  the  cry  from  the  numerous  political 
observers  who  dreaded  the  giant  strides  of  Bismarck.  But  public 
apprehensions  were  somewhat  allayed  when  the  reasons  and-  the 
scope  of  Prussia's  present  action  were  explained.  The  intended  dis- 
regard of  Luxemburg's  neutrality  was  to  have  reference  to  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  present  war,  not  to  political  eventualities. 
Bismarck's  explanation  was  as  thus :  Prussia,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  had  declared  her  intention  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Luxemburg — supposing  that  France  did  the  same,  and  that 
Luxemburg  herself  sincerely  endeavoured  to  remain  neutral.  The 
Government  of  Prussia  has  scrupulously  observed  a  strict  neutrality, 
but  neither  France  nor  Luxemburg  has  done  so.  The  hostile 
sentiments  of  the  population  have  manifested  themselves  in  the 
maltreatment  of  German  oflScials  in  the  Duchy ;  but  Prussia  does 
not  hold  the  Government  of  Luxemburg  responsible  for  the  bad 
conduct  of  individuals,  although  more  might  have  been  done  to 
repress  it.  The  provisioning  of  Thionville,  however,  by  trains  run 
from  Luxemburg,  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  connivance  of  the 
officials.  The  Prussian  Government  at  the  time  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  pointed  out  the 
consequences  to  which  proceedings  of  the  kind  must  inevitably  lead. 
The  warning  was  disregarded.  After  the  fall  of  Metz,  numbers  of 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  escaping  from  the  captured  fortresses, 
passed  through  the  territory  of  Luxemburg  to  evade  the  German 
troops,  and  to  rejoin  the  French  Army  of  the  North.  In  the  city 
of  Luxemburg  itself  the  resident  French  vice-consul  had  an  office  at 
the  railway-station  designed  to  assist  the  French  fugitives  in  reach- 
ing their  own  country;  and  at  least  2000  soldiers  had  in  this 
manner  reinforced  the  IVench  army.  The  Government  of  Luxem- 
burg did  nothing  to  prevent  these  acts,  and  the  fact  undoubtedly 
constitutes  a  g^oss  violation  of  neutrality.    The  conditions  upon 
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which  Prassia  had  based  her  neutrality  have,  therefore,  ceased  to 
exist :  and,'  consequently,  Prassia  declares  that  on  her  part  she  no 
longer  considers  herself,  in  the  conduct  of  her  military  operations, 
bound  by  any  regard  for  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  and  she 
reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  claiming  compensation  from  the 
Grand  Ducal  Goverament  for  the  German  losses  arising  through 
the  non-observance  of  neutrality,  and  of  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  herself  against  the  repetition  of  similar  proceedings.  It 
must  be  observed  also  that  the  Belgian  Goverament  expressed  its 
full  approbation  of  Bismarck's  line  of  action  in  the  matter. 

But  however  Bismarck  might  explain,  the  patriotic  party  in 
Luxemburg  took  fright  at  this  intimation,  and  seemed  determined 
to  consider  it  as  a  case  of  wolf  and  lamb.  They  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  up  a  manifesto  to  their  Grand  Duke,  the  King  of  Holland, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  population  has  learaed  with  astonishment  the  contents  of 
the  German  Note,  accusing  them  of  having  openly  violated  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  in  consequence  of  which  Prassia  declares  her- 
self relieved  from  the  obligation  to  respect  the  fortunate  position  o^ 
the  Grand  Duchy  since  the  Treaty  of  London  was  concluded.  The 
North  German  Goverament  has  been  grossly  deceived  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct  of  the  Luxemburgers.  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  beloved  representative  of  the  Grand  Duke,  has 
witnessed  the  unceasing  eflTorts  of  the  Luxemburg  Goverament  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality.  Neighbouring  nations — 
Prassia,  Prance,  and  Belgium — can  bear  witness  that  Luxemburg 
has  always  been  first  in  the  ranks  of  brotherly  love  and  beneficence. 
The  whole  of  Europe  can  ratify  the  assertion,  in  this  solemn  mo- 
ment, of  the  unhappy  people  whose  only  defence  is  the  conviction 
of  what  is  right  and  just.  Our  poor  country,  more  seriously 
menaced  to-day  than  ever  before,  in  this  dread  crisis  implores  your 
Majesty  to  save  Luxemburg,  and  not  to  permit  the  disposal  of  her 
politick  existence  without  the  consent  of  the  population.'^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Luxemburg  Chamber  on  the  19th,  the 
Minister  of  State  declared  that  all  the  grievances  put  forward  by 
Count  Bismarck  were  founded  on  false  reports.  The  Minister  read 
the  text  of  the  note  from  the  King  of  Holland,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — I  in  every  way  approve  the  conduct  of  his  Eoyal  Highness 
and  of  the  Ducal  Government  with  respect  to  the  Prassian  Note.  Let 
us  together  defend  the  London  Treaty  of  1867,  and  the  honour  and 
the  independence  of  the  Grand  Duchy.''  This  was  received  with 
unanimous  cheering. 

The  Luxemburg  Chamber  met  again  the  next  day,  and  voted 
the  following  order  of  the  day: — "The  declaration  of  Germany 
that  the  Federal  Goverament  no  longer  holds  itself  bound  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  the  execution  of  military 
operations  has  produced  a  deep  and  painful  impression  in  the 
country.  The  Chamber  again  proclaims  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Luxemburg  to  the  dynasty  and  to  the  institu-' 
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tions  of  the  ooantry^  and  its  members  entertain  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  devotion  which  the  Grand  Duke  and  Prince 
Henry  .^ve  displayed  in  defending  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Grand  Duchy/' 

It  is  stated  that  the  popular  address  to  the  Grand  Duke^  which 
was  got  up  in  consequence  of  Count  Bismarck's  despatch^  in  a  few 
days  obtained  43^773  signatures ;  all  those  who  signed  it  being 
natives  of  Luxemburg,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
enjqjrment  <^  civil  rights.  The  address  implored  the  King  to  save 
the  countrv,  and  never  to  permit  its  destinies  to  be  disposed  of 
without  a  free  vote  of  the  population. 

AUSTRO-HTJNGAEY. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  elections,  with  which  the  year  1869  closed,  led  to  a  resigna- 
tion of  oflSce  in  January  by  the  minority  of  the  Ministers,  consisting 
of  Count  Taafe,  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  Premier,  Count 
Potocki,  and  Dr.  Berger.  The  question  at  issue  between  them  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Dr.  Giskra  was  the  principal, 
was  whether  the  separate  nationalities  of  which  the  Cisleithan  Em- 

Eire  was  composed  should  be  previously  consulted  before  the  new 
tw  of  direct  elections  should  be  brought  before  Parliament,  or 
whether  the  law  should  first  be  introduced,  and  opposition  then  com- 
bated in  detail.  Giskra  had  addressed  a  circular  on  the  subject  to 
the  different  local  governments,  and  received  from  them  every 
variety  of  answer  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  their  respective  Diets 
would  be  likely  to  approach  the  subject.  No  general  result  oould 
be  gathered  from  these  replies.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  now, 
backed  by  a  laige  majority  of  the  Beichsrath,  114  to  47,  were  for 
insisting  on  the  right  of  that  assembly  to  initiate  the  new  measure 
of  reform.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  three  dissentient  Minis- 
ters maintained  that  electoral  reform  by  itself  would  only  aggravate 
the  menacing  attitude  of  the  different  nationalities;  that  they 
would  consider  it  a  violation  of  their  privileges ;  and  that  the  result 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  State.  They  urged  that  the  nationalist  pretensions 
shoidd  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  distinct  pro- 
spect held  out  that  the  proposed  electoral  reform  would  be  a  step  to 
fiirther  constitutional  revision,  in  which  national  elements  should 
have  their  full  weight  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

The  Emperor  and  Count  Beust,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  were 
personally  indined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  minorily.  But  iiieir 
ooastitutional  position  prevented  them  from  following  their  own 
inclinations  as  such,  ana  when  a  strong  minority  in  the  Lower 
House  declared  in  &vour  of  the  programme  of  Giskra  and  Herbst, 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  proffered  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet  minori^.  This  victory  gained,  however,  the  party  of  the 
ini|Qritjjf  were  tor  a  time  at  a  loss  how  to  act.   The  rivalry  be- 
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tween  Giskra  and  Herbst  made  it  difficult  to  fill  up  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council.  At  last  a  former  Minister,  Hassner,  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  office,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  other  posts  it  became  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  second  and  third-rate  politicians.  The  new 
Ministers  had,  indeed,  no  easy  task  before  them.  The  opposition 
spirit  of  the  different  nationalities  had  been  formidably  stimulated. 
Czechs  and  Gallicians,  Poles,  Slovenes,  and  Tyrolese,  were  on  the 
alert  to  thwart  all  centralizing  policy,  and  at  last  the  Ministers 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  self-preservation,  to  remodel  their 
programme  on  the  pattern  of  that  which  their  beaten  foes  of  the 
minority  had  so  lately  recommended.  There  was  no  leading  prin- 
ciple to  guide  the  ship  of  state,  as  Dr.  Giskra  said,  Es  dreht  sich 
im  Elreise.^'  He  endeavoured  first  to  negotiate  with  the  different 
national  leaders,  then  to  rally  his  party  on  the  subject  of  electoral 
reform,  and  so  to  give  the  go-by  to  the  nationality  question ;  but  on 
every  point  he  was  hampered  and  thwarted :  even  his  colleagues  turned 
against  him,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  he,  too,  sent  in  his  resignation. 

On  the  31st  of  March  took  place  a  large  secession  of  Poles, 
Slovenes,  Bukovinians  and  Istrians  from  the  United  Cisleithan 
Parliament ;  they  alleged  as  their  reason,  the  conviction  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  would  never  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  their  several 
nationalities.  Upon  this  a  Council  of  Ministers  was  held  to  discuss 
the  situation,  and  it  was  imanimously  resolved  to  ask  the  Emperor  to 
dissolve  the  provincial  Diets  from  which  the  seceding  memoers  of* 
the  Beichsrath  had  been  deputed.  The  Emperor,  however,  declined 
to  adopt  any  such  coercive  measure ;  and  the  Hassner  Ministry 
consequently  resigned  office  in  a  bodjr.  In  retiring,  they  sulkily 
abstained  fiK>m  suggesting  or  advising  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
successors.  The  Emperor  turned  to  Count  Potocki,  urging  the 
plaintive  request  "  Stiften  Sie  Prieden  zwischen  meiner  Volkem 
and  charged  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cisleithan  Cabinet. 
The  majority  in  the  Beichsrath,  angry  at  the  Emperor's  refusal  to 
follow  the  behests  of  the  Hassner  ministry,  now  drew  up  resolutions 
and  addresses  full  of  personalities  and  recriminations,  and  insinuated 
that  the  constitution  was  in  danger  of  infringement.  At  each  step 
ventured  upon  by  the  new  Ministrjr,  with  a  view  to  the  work  of 
reconciliation,  they  showered  calummes  and  abuse  upon  Potocki  and 
upon  Beust.  The  new  system  was  declared  to  contain  no  programme 
of  action.  No  conspicuous  politicians,  it  was  said,  would  give  their 
names  to  support  the  Ministrv.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  several 
popular  and  "  constitutional'  members  of  the  Eeichsrath  to  whom 
Potocki  appealed,  held  back  only  till  the  Minister  should  have 
effected  such  a  compromise  between  the  warring  elements  he  had  to 
deal  with,  as  could  make  it  safe  and  creditable  for  them  to  take 
office  xmder  him;  while  Potocki  himself  resolutely  declined  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  feudal  or  reactionary  party,  who  expressed  their 
willingness  to  help  him  to  a  coujp  d'Stat,  As  his  only  other  alter- 
native, he  decided  on  choosing  a  working  Ministry  of  officials  in 
*  association  with  Count  Taafe  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  Count  Beust,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
issued  a  circular  to  the  Austrian  diplomatic  representatives  abroad, 
in  which  he  explained  the  programme  by  which  the  Minister  in- 
tended to  be  guided  in  the  task  before  him.      That  task,''  he  said, 
"  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  to  make  parliamentary  government 
a  reality;  to  obviate  the  ever  threatening  disorganization  of  the 
Reichsrath ;  to  aim  at  the  formation  of  a  complete  Parliament  by  an 
impartial  bearing  towards  parties,  and  therebjr  to  assure  the  co- 
operation of  all  or  of  a  majority  of  the  populations  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Empire,  for  the  fixture  prevention  of  any  such  catas- 
trophes as  the  Reichsrath  has  undoubtedly  been  hitherto  exposed  to, 
to  the  evident  lessening  of  its  moral  dignity  and  influence.  The 
present  scheme  of  reform  is  not  only  constitutional  in  the  widest 
sense,  but  also  true  to  that  constitution  Kar  i^oxv^t  since  it  endea- 
vours to  consolidate  the  existing  legitimate  constitution  for  the 
advantage  of  all  provinces  and  nationalities.''    This  object  was  to 
be  attained  by  the  re-establishment  of  a  Reichsrath  independent  of 
the  local  Parliaments,  and  chosen  by  direct  elections;  and  the 
circular  declared  that   only  by  constitutional  methods,  on  the 
base  of  the  existing  public  right,  and  with  the  metropolis  as  its 
focus,  could  an  arrangement  be  eflTected  with  the  dissident  nationali- 
ties.   The  work  was  to  be  done  simply  through  an  appeal  to  the 
.electors,  without  previous  appeals  to  assemblies  of  any  kind,  but 
only  after  negotiations  with  national  and  party  leaders,    in  order 
that  the  Cabinet  might  thereby  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  its 
fixed  object,  and  of  the  inviolable  limits  of  its  policy  of  conciliation." 
After  the  dissolution  and  the  subsequent  new  election  of  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments,  they  would  have  to  consider  the  prog^mme 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  national  autonomies,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  law  for  the  direct  election  of  members  for  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Reichsrath,  and  for  strengthening  the  Upper  House  by 
elections  in  the  local  Parliament.    The  new  Reichsrath  was  then  to 
proceed  to  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  in  the  sense  of  "  such  an 
enlargement  of  autonomic  privileges  and  institutions  as  is  insepar- 
able from  the  introduction  of  direct  Reichsrath  elections."  This 
recommendation  of  the  Government,  he  continued,  required  the 
loyalty  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  all  parties,  if  there  were  to  be  any 
hopes  of  a  successfiil  issue.    The  good-will  of  all  was  to  be  pre- 
supposed.    But  should  it  happen,"  thus  the  circular  closes,  "  that, 
upon  these  sincere  attempts  at  reconciliation,  a  party  or  a  nationality 
should  still  obstinately  insist  on  remaining  an  individual  and 
separate  part  of  the  constitutional  body  of  Austria,  then  it  would 
be  clearly  proved  before  all  the  world  that  both  Emperor  and  Empire 
have  pushed  to  the  extreme  limits  their  reg^ard  for  its  wishes,  and 
that  it  would  itself  alone  be  responsible  if  history,  legislation, 
and  the  supreme  authority  should  proceed  without  listening  to  it 


On  the  21st  of  May  Count  Potocki  presented  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  proposing  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichsrath  and  of  all  the 
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Diets  except  that  of  Bohemia.  The  following  passages  of  this 
doemnent  are  the  most  important : — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign !  In  taking  the  liberty  of  proposing 
to  your  Majesty  the  dissolution  of  all  the  Diets  except  that  of 
Sohemia^  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  for  the  judgment  and  decision  of  your  Majesty  the 
motiyes  of  this  proposal. 

"  When  the  Ministry,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  your  Majesty, 
undertook  to  deal  with  the  questions  which  the  late  complication 
had  left  open,  it  was  convinced  that  it  could  only  faithfully  fulfil 
its  duty  by  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
have  been  inconsistent  both  with  the  views  of  your  Majesty  and 
the  intention  of  the  mission  confided  to  the  Ministry,  if  the  latter, 
on  being  summoned  to  give  efiect  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  nation,  had  begun  its  work  by  attacking  the  Constitation. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  demands  of  certain  parties  respecting 
the  future  development  of  the  Constitution  were  very  open  ta 
question,  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  the  validity  of  iJie  Consti- 
tution itself  should  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  these  parties  should  be  shown  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  only  source  from  which  they  could  obtain  satisfaction  for 
their  demands. 

"  The  Ministry,  however,  cannot  but  admit  that  some  of  these 
demands  were  not  without  foundation,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a 
careful  study  of  these  demands,  and,  as  far  as  possible,,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  them,  that  the  foundations  of  harmony  and  peace  can 
be  laid. 

The  letter  of  the  Constitution  afforded  a  basis  for  constitutional 
action,  but  it  did  not  determine  all  the  aims  to  which  this  action 
was  to  lead.  The  idea  of  a  dissolution  of  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  empire,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  their  opinions  and 
demands  by  new  elections,  has  therefore  long  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ministry. 

"  It  appears  to  the  Ministry  that  the  reorganization  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  Beichsrath,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  general  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy 
all  just  individual  claims,  can  only  be  effected  if  the  population  of 
those  countries  is  directly  given  an  opportunity  of  giving  expres- 
sion and  due  weight  to  its  opinions  and  political  tendencies,  by  new 
elections. 

"The  Ministry  believes,  however,  that  an  exception  to  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  Diets  should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Bohemia.  The  Ministry  has  not  been  able  to  convince  itself  that 
the  Bohemian  Diet  would  send  deputies  to  the  Beichsrath;  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  solution  would  omy  perhaps  have  been  increased 
by  new  elections  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Diet  towards  the 
Constitution.^' 

In  consequence  of  the  above  report,  a  decree,  signed  by  the 
Emperor  and  all  the  members  of  the  Ministry,  was  issued,  dissolving. 
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the  Beichsraih  and  all  the  diets  of  Western  Austria  except  that  of 
Bohemia. 

In  Bohemia  the  Czech  element  in  the  population  had  been  for 
some  time  steadily  on  the  increase^  and  the  German  element  pro- 
portionately on  the  decline.  In  Prague  itself  the  Czech  language 
was  being  more  and  more  heard  in  the  streets ;  in  many  villages 
it  had  become  the  prevailing  dialect.  This  was  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  increasing  emigration  of  Germans  from 
Bohemia  either  to  America  or  to  the  German  provinces  of  Austria. 

The  political  aims  of  the  Czech  national  party  at  this  time  were 
expounded  in  a  curious  memorandum  addressed  to  Prince  Latour 
d'Auvergne  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Rieger,  a  well  known  Czech  leader. 
They  are  described  as  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
Bohemian  kingdom,  comprising  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian 
Silesia,  and  the  subsequent  annexation  to  this  kingdom  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  the  Slovak  districts  of  Hungary.  These 
objects,  in  Dr.  Bieger's  opinion,  could  not  be  attained  by  revolu- 
tionary agitation,  but  only  by  a  war  in  which  Austria  would 
become  the  ally  of  France  against  Prussia.  The  first  consequence 
of  such  an  alliance  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  Bohemian  king- 
dom, which  would  in  that  case  be  the  natural  ally  of  France,  as 
they  would  both  have  the  same  enemy — ^Prussia,  and  the  French 
armies  could  arrive  in  Bohemia  more  rapidly  than  those  of  Prussia 
could  at  Frankfort. 

Nor  was  it  in  Bohemia  only  that  disintegrating  elements  were 
at  work.  In  the  Southern  Tyrol  the  people  were  becoming  more 
Italian  and  less  German,  while  in  this  German  portions  of  this 
heterogeneous  empire,  popular  instincts  with  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  gravitating  towards  North  Germany  and  the 
national  fold  of  the  Federal  Bund. 

The  Social-Democratic  parties  in  North  Germany  were  also  ex- 
tending their  influence  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  was 
revealed  on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  of  certain  Socialist  workmen 
which  took  place  at  Vienna  in  the  first  week  of  July.  Fourteen 
workmen  were  charged  with  high  treason.  The  Public  Prosecutor, 
in  his  opening  address,  explained  that  the  prisoners  belonged  to  a 
committee  which  was  engaged  in  spreading  a  Socialist-Democratic 
agitation  in  Austria ;  that  they  were  in  communication  with  trade 
unions  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  latter, 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  social  and  state  institutions.  During 
the  trial  a  large  number  of  working  men  g^athered  in  front  of  the 
court-house,  but  there  was  no  disturbance  of  order. 

That  the  French  politicians  who  watched  the  progress  of  German 
unification  through  Prussia's  preponderance  with  increasing  jealousy, 
should  have  believed  that  their  best  hope,  and,  indeed,  a  very  well 
founded  hope,  for  stopping  that  process  lay  in  the  anti-Prussian 
proclivities  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  in  the  readiness  of 
most  classes  of  Austrians  to  take  revenge,  at  a  fitting  opportunity, 
for  the  national  reverses  of  1866,  was  naturaL    Throughout  South 
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Germany  French  agents  had  long  been  busily  at  work  searching 
out  and  encouraging  every  symptom  of  Particularist  feeling,  and  in 
their  reports  to  their  own  Government  they  did  not  fail  to  paint 
the  general  state  of  opinion  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg 
as  strongly  antagonistic  to  Bismarck  and  his  policy. 

When  war  was  declared,  accordingly,  the  French  Emperor  and 
his  reckless  minister,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  calculated  on  finding 
sure  allies  in  Count  Beust  and  his  master ;  and  were  but  ill  satisfied 
with  the  neutral  position  taken  up  at  once  in  the  circular  which  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  issued  to  the  representatives  of  Austria  abroad 
on  the  policy  of  his  Government  in  the  present  crisis.  He  said  that 
when  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  first  assumed  a 
menacing  aspect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  Austria's  only  effort 
was  to  maintain  peace.  She  did  not  attempt  to  pass  any  judgment 
on  the  question  m  dispute,  but  confined  herself  to  recommending 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Prince's  candidature.  The  same  course  was 
taken,  without  previous  concert,  by  most  of  the  other  Cabinets. 
Now  that  war  had  been  declared,  it  had  become  the  wish  of  Austria 
to  moderate  its  intensity,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result  she 
would  maintain  a  passive  and,  consequently,  neutral  attitude.  This 
attitude  does  not,  however,  he  said,  exclude  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment "  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  and  protect  its 
interests  by  placing  itself  in  a  position  to  defend  it  against  all 
possible  dangers.''  The  Coimt  then  pointed  to  the  example  of 
Belgium,  whose  position  is  guaranteed  by  international  stipulations, 
and  which  yet  does  not  shrink  from  considerable  sacrifices  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  protect  herself  in  all  eventualities.  Such  examples," 
he  added,  '^should  not  be  left  unnoticed ;  they  prove  how  general  is 
the  conviction  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  wish  to  remain  neutral,  but 
that  a  nation  must  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  its  neutrality 
respected."  Weakness,  as  well  as  passion,  may  be  dangerous  to  a 
country  in  such  critical  times  as  these,  and  Austria  cannot  permit 
herself  to  be  diverted,  either  by  pressure  or  by  unreasoning  impulse, 
from  the  course  marked  out  by  her  interests.  It  is  the  most  eager 
wish  of  the  Government,"  he  concluded, to  protect  Austria  from 
the  accidents  to  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  must  be  exposed. 
We  will  not  cease  to  direct  our  attention  to  this  object,  and  all  the 
measures  we  shall  take  will  be  dictated  solely  by  the  wish  to  secure 
both  the  tranquillity  and  the  interests  of  the  nations  of  Europe." 

Still  there  was  at  first  a  considerable  party  in  Austria  well  affected 
towards  France ;  and  the  army,  smarting  under  the  memory  of  its 
defeats  in  1866,  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  dislike  of  Prussia.  A 
strong  turn  to  public  feeling  was  given  by  the  publication  of  the 
Benedetti  Secret  Treaty.  The  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs 
ceased  from  that  moment  to  entertain  any  halting  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  French  alliance.  Even  the  neutral 
nationalities — Hungarians  and  Slavs — showed  a  readiness  to  stand 
by  Germany  should  they  be  forced  to  take  a  side.  Then  came  the 
Prussian  successes  tp  add  weight  to  the  anti-Grallic  scale.  Austrian 
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military  men  were  not  altogether  sorry  that  the  supercilious  criti- 
cisms of  French  tacticians  on  their  defeats  in  the  Seven  Days' 
War,  should  receive  a  smart  negative  refutation  in  the  break-down 
of  the  boasted  French  army  now  :  while  a  national  feeling  of  pride 
in  German  success  was  not  to  be  concealed.  For  the  strict  mainte- 
nance of  neutrality  at  the  present  junction  there  were  material  as 
well  as  political  reasons.  We  give  a  contemporary  notice  of  the 
deficient  state  of  military  and  naval  preparation  in  Austria. 

"  The  army  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  in  a  state  of  readiness. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  soldiers  are  yet  to  be  taught  the  use 
of  the  breech-loader^  and  so  many  changes  have  been  made  of  late^ 
not  only  in  the  equipment  of  the  troops,  but  in  regimental  discipline 
and  drill,  that  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Kuhn,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  an  Austrian  army  in 
the  field  with  any  thing  like  efficiency  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
As  for  the  navy,  all  Admiral  TegethoflPs  successes  could  not  make 
that  service  popular  in  Austria.  The  Istrians  and  Dalmatians  who 
supply  the  crews  are  not  very  Austrian  in  sentiment,  nor  are  their 
nationalities  in  high  esteem  with  the  empire.  Numerically  supe- 
rior to  Prussia  in  ships,  Austria  has  not  one  ironclad  equal  to  the 
second-class  of  the  Prussian  fleet,  and  the  spirit  and  zeal  for  the 
service  are  far  less  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter.'' 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Beichsrath  met  again,  without 
waiting  for  the  Bohemian  Deputies,  who  manifested  no  desire  to 
obey  the  Imperial  summons.  The  Emperor,  in  his  speech,  said  that 
whUe  a  sanguinary  contest  was  spreading  devastation  over  vast 
territories  in  Europe,  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  this  peaceful  character  of  their  foreign 
relations  would  serve  above  all  to  consolidate  the  constitutional 
ordinances  of  the  State.  He  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  the 
Bohemian  representatives.  Then  he  enumerated  the  measures  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Reichsrath ;  and  among  the  most  important  of 
these  stood  the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  State,  which  had  become  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  abrogfation  of  the  Concordat  hitherto  existing  with  the  Papal 
See. 

This  abrogfation  of  the  Concordat  had  been  decided  upon  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Dogma  of  InfallibUity  at  Rome ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  measure  had  introduced  a  very  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  relations  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  ofltaly. 
Never  had  these  accustomed  foes  been  brought  so  near  together  by 
a  concurrence  of  interests  and  feelings  as  they  were  now. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  on  the  29th  of  September  an 
imperial  rescript  was  read,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  Address  to  the  Throne  to  the  necessity  for  unanimous 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Monarchy.  The 
Diet,  it  said,  had,  nevertheless,  refused  to  proceed  with  the  elections 
to  the  Reichsrath,  and  had  &voured,  on  the  contrary,  the  adoption 
of  a  course  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution^    His  Majesty^  to 
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give  fresli  guarantees  for  the  indivisibility  and  inalienability  of 
Bohemia^  had  resolved  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
rescript  reminded  the  Diet  that  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
relation  to  the  Monarch,  regarded  in  conjunction  with  the  Sove- 
reign's relations  to  the  whole  monarchy  as  based  on  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  embrace  not  only  the  obligations,  but  also  the  numerous 
rights  of  the  Crown,  which  were  exercised  exclusively  by  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  whole  country.  The  Emperor  renounced  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  these  rights  on  the  introduction  of  a  Constitutional 
Government.  The  rescript  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  oft-expressed 
willingness  of  the  Emperor  to  allow  Bohemia's  relations  to  the 
whole  empire  to  be  revised,  and  said  it  would  be  his  Majesty's 
particular  care  to  do  justice  to  such  well-founded  claims  of  the 
Bohemians  as  were  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Monarchy.  The  rescript  described  the  cardinal 
laws  of  the  empire  as  an  unshakable  pillar,  standing  out  in  public 
law  amid  the  numerous  errors  by  which  it  had  been  assailed,  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  understanding  desired  by  all  parties 
was  alone  attainable.  Should  the  Diet  decline  to  lend  its  co-opera- 
tion, asked  for  on  these  principles,  it  would  lay  upon  itself  a  serious 
responsibility,  increasing  with  the  development  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  Austria.  The  rescript  concluded  with  a  reiterated 
appeal  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Diet  to  proceed  with  the  elections 
to  the  B.eichsrath  without  delay. 

In  the  begpinning  of  October  the  Reichsrath  was  prorogued,  and 
an  imperial  patent  was  issued  directing  that  elections  for  it  should 
be  held  immediately  in  Bohemia,  in  v^ue  of  the  7th  paragraph  of 
the  Fundamedtal  Law  of  the  Empire. 

When  the  Reichsrath  met  again  in  November  an  opposition 
address  to  the  Emperor  was  so  warmly  applauded  that  Count 
Potocki  tendered  his  resignation  as  Minister,  which  however  was 
not  accepted  till  the  following  January. 

Amidst  the  inveterate  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  of 
the  Cisleithan  provinces  of  the  empire  was  beset,  Transleithan 
afiairs,  as  regarded  Hungary  at  all  events,  pursued  their  course  this 

irear  with  more  than  usual  tranquillity.  In  May  the  old  democratic 
eader  of  1848,  Louis  Kossuth,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  inveighing  against  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 
Andrassy  Ministry,  and  particularly  against  the  projected  law 
relative  to  the  oi^nization  of  the  departments  and  free  towns  laid 
before  the  Transleithan  Reichsrath  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
But  the  war-credit  of 'five  million  florins,  demanded  in  the  summer, 
was  readily  granted;  as  was  the  authorization  for  calling  out  the 
military  contingent  at  its  proper  time. 

Prince  Gortschakoff's  note  of  November  respecting  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty  awoke  a  new  source  of  apprehension  and  disquiet  in  the 
minds  of  Austrian  statesmen.  The  perplexities  of  the  Empire's 
future  seemed  to  increase  on  every  side.  With  Russian  intrigues 
ready  to  foment  those  discontents  of  the  nationalities  which  had 
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already  given  such  trouble  in  every  attempt  at  reeonstmcting  the 
Empire,  might  it  not  be  as  well  if,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Powers  who  had  been  parties  to  the  Convention  of  1856,  at  all 
events  with  England  and  Turkey,  the  Austrian  Government  could 
rush  at  once  into  that  war  which  sooner  or  later  seemed  inevitable  ? 
The  English  Government,  however,  was  in  no  humour  to  stir  in  such 
a  cause ;  and  calm  reflection  might  well  induce  the  statesmanship 
of  Beust  to  hang  back.  The  financial  difficulties  of  Austria  at  this 
time  were  not  among  her  least  difficulties.  Her  taxation,  quadru- 
pled within  a  few  years,  would  bear  no  further  extension.  The 
War  Budget  of  the  coming  year  was  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the 
present  year  by  more  thm  five  millions  of  florins ;  add  to  which 
there  would  be  a  demand  of  six  millions  for  extraordinaries,  and  a 
supplementary  credit  of  sixty  millions.  In  English  money,  twelve 
mUUons  sterUng  would  be  barely  enough  to  meet  the  total  War 
Budget  of  1871.  On  the  whole,  Austrian  public  feeling  was  glad 
to  escape  the  certain  miseries  and  possible  ruin  of  an  armed 
struggle. 

In  the  rapidly  proceeding  construction  of  a  German  Empire  at 
its  side,  the  ancient  Hapsburg  Imperialism  had  but  to  look  on  and 
acquiesce.  Count  Bismarck  showed  himself  not  unmindM  of  its 
susceptibilities,  and  when  he  addressed  to  Count  Beust,  through 
the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  a  long  and  courteous  explana- 
tion of  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  new  development  by  vrinch.  the 
North  German  Bund  had  allowed  itself  to  transgress  the  provisoes 
of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  during  the  whole  of  it  he  delicately 
abstained  from  mentioning  the  title  by  which  tiie  new  chief  was  to 
be  called.  The  close  of  this  communication  was  as  follows : — 

The  imminent  fulfilment  of  the  German  national  aspirations 
and  requirements  will  impart  a  steadiness  and  safety  to  the  future 
development  of  Germany  which  all  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
our  immediate  neighbours,  will,  I  trust,  see  not  only  witiioot  appre- 
hension, but  also  with  satisfaction.  The  unfettered  growth  of  material 
interests  which  bind  countries  and  nations  together  with  so  many 
ties,  cannot  fail  to  react  beneficially  upon  our  j)olitical  relations. 
Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  will,  we  ate  convinced,  look  upon 
each  other  with  feelings  of  mutual  goodwill,  and  unite  for  the  friendly 
promotion  of  each  other's  welfare  and  prosperity.  As  soon  as  the 
fundamental  treaties  of  the  new  Confederacy  have  been  ratified  by 
all  parties,  I  shall  enable  you  to  communicate  them  officially  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  I  request  you  to 
read  this  communication  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  leave  a  copy  of 
it  with  him.  I  am,  &c., 

"  BlSMAEOX/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Boms. — Council — ^Declaration  of  Infallibilitj — End  of  Pope's  Temporal  Gk)Termnent. 

Italy. — Bepnblican  Distorbanoes — Finances — Invasion  of  Roman  Territory — Ple- 
bisdte — Arrival  of  King  Victor  Emmanael  at  Borne. 

Spain.— Candidatnre  for  the  Grown — Duel  between  Dnke  de  Montpensier  and 
Prince  Eniiqy— Marshal  Prim's  choice  of  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  Sig- 
maringen — ^War  between  France  and  ProSGoa  in  consequence — ^Prim's  final  choice 
of  Dnke  d' Aosta — ^Assassination  of  Prim — Arriyal  of  the  new  King. 

PoBTVOAL. — Duke     Saldanha  and  Iberianism. 

BOME. 

The  (Ecumenical  Chtirch  Council  convened  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  had 
assembled  at  Rome  on  the  8th  of  December^  1869.  Nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one  prelates  had  received  summonses  to  the  meeting. 
Hie  actual  number  present  amounted  to  767.  Early  in  the  time  a 
movement  was  made  for  regulating  the  value  of  the  separate  votes, 
not  as  units^  but  according  to  the  relative  population  of  the  different 
dioceses.  The  Germw  bishops  complained  of  it  as  unfair  that 
whereas  tiiey^  sixty-seven  in  number^  represented  a  population  of 
forty-six  million  Catholics^  the  Italian  Bishops,  who  were  276  in 
number,  and  represented  only  twenty-seven  millions,  should  have 
individually  great  weight  in  the  Council.  But  the  su^estion  was 
overruled.  "  It  is  an  unheard-of  thing,''  said  the  OiviUa  Cattolicay 
the  Jesuit  journal  in  Rome,  '^to  introduce  this  modem  theory  of 
numbers  into  the  Church.  Bishops  are  qualified  through  the  holy 
mystery  of  consecration  to  give  their  votes ;  and  since  this  conse- 
cration is  the  same  every  where,  the  votes  of  all  must  be  equal :  the 
Bishop  of  Frosinone,  with  his  diocese  of  70,000  souls,  has  as  much 
weight  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  wiHi  nearly  two  millions.'' 

The  counoil-hall  was  a  temporary  apartment  fitted  up  in  a  wing 
of  the  north  transept  of  St.  Petei^s.  Preliminary  meetings  were 
held  for  the  first  fortnight.  The  first  public  discussion  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  December.  The  Bull  Multiplices  Inter,  was  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  order  to  be  observed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  caused  no  small  dismay  among  the  Bishops  whose 
opinions  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  Ultramontane  programme, 
and  who  vnshed  to  have  the  subjects  which  each  Bishop  or  party 
desired  to  bring  before  the  Council,  fully  and  freely  debated.  The 
remonstrance,  however,  which  they  drew  up  against  it,  was  disre- 
garded. We  quote  the  following  account  of  the  Bull  in  question 
from  an  article  in  the  NortA  British  Review,  evidently  written  by  a 
partisan  of  the  minorifv : 

The  Pope  assumed  to  himself  the  sole  initiative  in  proposing 
topics,  and  the  exclusive  nomination  of  the  officers  of  the  Council. 
He  invited  the  Bishops  to  bring  forward  their  own  proposals,  but 
required  that  they  should  submit  them  first  of  all  to  a  Commission 
whidi  was  appointed  by  himself^  and  consisted  half  of  Italians.  If 
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any  proposal  was  allowed  to  pass  by  this  Commission,  it  had  still  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  who  could  therefore  exclude  at  will 
any  topic,  even  if  the  whole  Council  wished  to  discuss  it.  Pour 
elective  Commissions  were  to  mediate  between  the  Council  and  the 
Pope.  When  a  decree  had  been  discussed  and  opposed,  it  was  to  be 
referred,  together  with  the  amendments,  to  one  of  these  Commis- 
sions, where  it  was  to  be  reconsidered,  with  the  aid  of  divines. 
When  it  came  back  from  the  Commission  with  corrections  and 
remarks,  it  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote  without  further  debate.  What 
the  Council  discussed  was  to  be  the  work  of  unknown  divines. 
What  it  voted  was  to  be  the  work  of  a  majority  in  a  Commission  of 
twenty-four.  It  was  in  the  election  of  these  Commissions  that  the 
episcopate  obtained  the  chance  of  influencing  the  formation  of  its 
decrees.  But  the  Papal  theologians  retain^  their  predominance, 
for  they  might  be  summoned  to  defend  or  alter  their  work  in  the 
Commission,  from  which  the  Bishops  who  had  spoken  or  proposed 
amendments  were  excluded.  Practically,  the  right  of  initiative  was 
the  deciding  point.  Even  if  the  first  regulation  had  remained  in 
force,  the  bishops  could  never  have  recovered  the  surprises,  and  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  for  unforeseen  debates.  The  regulation 
ultimately  broke  down  under  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  decree  to 
be  debated  only  once,  and  that  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  divines.  The  authors  of  the  measure  had  not  con- 
templated any  real  discussion.  It  was  so  unlike  the  way  in  which 
business  was  conducted  at  Trent,  where  the  right  of  the  Episcopate 
was  formally  asserted,  where  the  envoys  were  consulted,  and  the 
bishops  discussed  the  questions  in  several  groups  before  the  general 
congregations,  that  the  printed  text  of  the  THdentine  Regulation 
was  rigidly  suppressed.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  reports  of 
the  speeches  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  bishops ;  and  the 
strictest  secrecy  was  enjoined  on  all  concerning  the  business  of  the 
Council.  The  bishops,  being  under  no  obli^tion  to  observe  this 
rule,  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  bound  them  under  grievous 
sin.''' 

In  the  first  public  session  of  the  Council,  December  28,  the  subject 
debated  was  a  long  dogmatic  decree,  just  issued,  in  which  the  special 
opinions,  theological,  biblical,  and  philosophical,  of  the  party  now 
dominant  at  Rome  were  proposed  for  ratification.  Hie  opposition 
to  this  decree,  as  it  stood,  was  vigorous  and  unexpectedly  effective ; 
two  speakers  in  particular  distinguishing  themselves,  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  and  Strossmayer,  Bishop  of  the  Croatian  diocese  of 
Diakovar.  The  next  public  session  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  the 
6th  of  January. 

At  the  end  of  December  Cardinal  Reisach,  Archbishop  of  Munich, 
who  had  been  first  selected  as  President,  died,  and  in  his  place  was 
appointed  Cardinal  de  Angelis.  He  was  not  very  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  post,  and  the  real  management  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  Capalti  and  Cardinal  Bilio,  neither  of  them  reputed  to 
belong  to  the  extreme  party,  but  not  backward,  as  it  proved,  to  be 
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pushed  in  the  direction  of  that  party,  when  the  majority  took  the 
initiative  out  of  their  hands. 

Our  history  for  the  year  1870  begins,  then,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  when  the  Council  was  collected  in  the  hall  of  St.  Peter's 
for  its  second  public  session.  At  this  time  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  opposition  were  known  to  be  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Maret,  Bishop 
of  Sura,  and  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  There  had  been  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  strength  in  December,  on  occasion  of  the  election 
of  the  Commission  on  Dogma.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement 
of  their  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  French  Liberals,  the  Court  party, 
seemed  pretty  well  to  have  routed  their  antagonists.  However,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  afterwards  rallied  a  force  around  him,  which, 
acting  side  by  side  with  the  Austro-German  clique  under  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg,  helped  to  show  a  formidable  opposition  front.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  opposition  their  forces  were  somewhat  scattered, 
owing  to  their  distinct  nationalities.  The  Germans  and  French  had 
little  real  intercourse,  and  neither  of  them  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
their  individual  sympathizers  among  other  communions.  An  interna- 
tional centre  was  attempted  by  some  of  the  leading  men,  over  which 
Cardinal  Bauscher,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  presided ;  but  though 
strong  in  talent,  this  meeting  was  too  varied  in  its  traditions  and 
shades  of  opinion  to  be  strong  in  will. 

With  elements  of  possible  discord  such  as  these,  the  Pope  and  his 
advisers  wished  to  deal  cautiously;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  i)arty  which  had  all  along  objected  to  the  definition  of  In- 
fallibility were  now  haunted  by  a  fear  that  the  dogma  was  intended 
to  be  carried  over  their  heads,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
by  sudden  acclamation in  the  Council,  they  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  allay  the  apprehension.  It  was  insinuated  from  the 
highest  quarters  that,  after  all,  no  special  dogmatic  definition  was 
intended :  that  the  Pope  desired  nothing  more  than  the  authoritative 
confirmation  of  postulates  to  which  the  faithful  had  already,  by 
silent  submission,  given  their  consent ;  as,  for  instance,  of  that  23rd 
article  of  the  Syllabus  of  1864  which  pronounced  condemnation  on 
the  opinion  that  Roman  Pontifis  had  ever  exceeded  the  just  bounds  of 
their  authority,  in  faith,  in  politics,  or  in  morals. 

At  the  public  session  of  the  6th  of  January,  the  first  proceeding 
was  the  formal  presentation  by  the  Pope  and  each  of  the  assembled 
Bishops,  of  a  written  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Then  several 
decrees  were  discussed,  of  which  the  principal  were  a  decree  on  the 
duties  of  the  Episcopate  and  one  on  the  Catechism.  The  decree  on 
Dogma,  which  had  provoked  the  discussion  of  the  28th  December,  was 
withdrawn,  and  referred  to  the  Commission  on  Doctrine.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  that  the  majority  in  the  Council  resolved  to  push  on 
the  declaration  of  Infallibility,  which  in  their  eyes  was  the  main 
business  to  be  carried  out  by  this  important  Assembly  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
scruples  of  the  French  and  German  opposition  prelates.  Acoord- 
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ingly^  a  petition  was  prepared^  really^  as  it  would  seem,  without  the 
Pope's  connivance,  and  not  emanating  from  the  parfy  in  personal 
relations  with  him,  from  an  independent  section  of  Ultramontanist 
Sishops,  as  zealous  in  their  advocacy  of  dogmatic  extremes  as  were 
ihe  Schwarzenber^  and  Dupanloup  party  in  deprecating  those  ex- 
tremes. This  petition,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  pottulatumy  {or 
the  Definition,  began  thus : — 

"  The  undersigned  Fathers  humbly  and  earnestly  heg  the  holy 
GBcumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  to  define  clearly  ana  in  words 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  authority  of  the  Uoman  Pontiff  is 
supreme,  and,  therefore,  exempt  from  error,  when  in  matters  of 
faith  and  monds  he  declares  and  defines  what  is  to  be  believed  and 
held,  and  what  to  be  rejected  and  condemned,  by  all  the  faithful/' 
Then  followed  the  Reasons  for  which  this  definition  is  thought 
opportune  and  necessary/'  The  Councils  of  Lyons  and  Florence 
were  cited,  the  first  of  which  laid  down  that  When  controversies 
in  matters  of  faith  arise,  they  must  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff;"  and  the  second  that  '^The  Roman  Pontiff  is 
Christ's  true  Vicar,  the  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Father 
and  Teacher  of  all  Christians;  and  that  to  him,  in  blessed  Peter, 
was  given  by  Jesus  Christ  the  plenitude  of  power  to  rule  and  govern 
the  Universal  Church."  The  petition  then  proceeded  to  represent 
that  whereas  some  professing  tiie  name  of  Catholic  were  even  now 
bold  enough  to  teach  that  it  was  enough  to  receive  the  Pontiff's 
decree  in  obsequious  silence,  with  a  doubtfiil  or  only  provisional 
assent,  until  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Church  should  be 
made  known,  in  view  of  the  dangers  and  practical  unbelief  to  which 
such  opinions  were  tending,  ^Hhe  public  good  of  Christianity  seems 
to  require  that  the  Holy  Council  of  the  Vatican,  professing,  and 
again  and  again  explaining  more  fuUy  fhe  Florentine  decree,  should 
define  clearly,  and  in  words  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  'the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  supreme,  and  therefore  exempt 
from  error,  when  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  he  decrees  and  or- 
dains what  is  to  believed  and  held  by  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  and 
what  to  be  rejected  and  oondenm^  by  them."  The  petition  con- 
cluded by  refuting  the  argument  of  some  that  schismatics  and 
heretics  would  be  yet  ftirther  repelled  from  the  Church  by  such  a 
measure;  while  if  anv  now  in  the  Church  were  induced  thereby  to 
leave  it,  ''these  will  be  few  in  number,  and  such  as  have  already 
suffered  shipwreck  in  the  £Edth,"  &o. 

This  petition  was  not  presented  till  the  end  of  January,  when  it 
was  laid  before  the  Pope,  bearing  nearly  500  signatures.  As  soon 
as  the  opposition  party  were  aware  of  its  preparation,  they  got  up  a 
counter-petition,  to  which  were  appended  the  signatures  of  most  of 
the  French  and  almost  all  the  German  and  Hungarian  episcopate — 
in  all  137  names.  A  third  petition  was  signed  by  a  small  party  of 
compromise,  consisting  mostly  of  Spanish  and  English  Bishops,  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  some  ambiguous  formula  in  lieu  of 
the  positive  definition  demanded  by  the  extreme  Ultramontanists. 
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The  great  counter-petition,  which  was  written  by  Cardinal 
Rauscher,  showed  an  increased  aggregate  amount  in  the  opposition 
forces;  but  it  likewise  showed  how  that  force  was  weakened  by 
difference  of  opinion  in  detail.  To  many  of  the  signatures,  varia- 
tions in  the  expressions  of  dissent  were  appended.  The  address 
avoided  the  question  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  spoke  only  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  attendant  on  its  proposed  definition.  The 
bulk  of  the  party  were  etidently  desirous  to  leave  things  as  they 
were,  to  provoke  no  discussion,  to  accept  even  practical  substitutes 
for  an  outspoken  Dogma  of  Infallibility;  any  thing  rather  than 
face  the  full  bearings  of  their  own  dissent,  and  have  to  resist  openly 
the  wishes  and  the  claims  of  Rome.  There  were  really  but  a  few 
who  accepted  the  self-suggested  mission  of  actively  reforming  the 
Catholic  Church  from  within.  Of  these,  Strossmayer,  the  eminent 
Croatian  Bishop  already  mentioned,  was  one.  Oinoulhiac,  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  "  You  terrify  me  by  your 
pitiless  logic.''  Until  his  speech  in  the  Council  of  the  80th  of  De- 
cember, against  the  bull  Multiplices,  Strossmayer's  name  was  un- 
known beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  At  Vienna,  however, 
he  had  acquired  some  notoriety,  and  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  Government.  For  he  was  a  zealous  Panslavist  and 
anti-centralist,  striving,  with  no  smaU  amount  of  statesmanlike 
ability,  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  small  province  where  his 
diocese  was  seated.  He  wished  to  see  Croatia  independent  both  of 
Austria  and  of  Hungarv.  Out  of  favour  with  the  ruling  powers, 
he  looked  to  the  love  of  ids  Croatians  as  his  mainstay,  and  to  their 
improvement  as  his  main  object  when  among  them.  He  displayed 
immense  activity  in  getting  up  national  schools  and  promoting 
national  culture  in  his  province.  At  this  very  time  he  projected  a 
Croatian  national  museum,  ibr  which  he  was  purchasing  pictures  of 
the  ancient  Italian  masters  at  great  cost.  On  the  24th  of  January  this 
energetic  prelate  delivered  ^^peech  in  Council,  in  which  he  openly 
demanded  the  reformation  of  Court  of  Rome,  decentralization  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  decennial  Councils.  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  another  of  the  decided  and  systematic  opponents 
of  the  Infallibility  Dogma,  is  too  well  known  to  Heed  description 
here.  From  having  been  a  champion  of  the  Syllabus  in  1864,  he 
had  turned  to  be  a  zealous  upholder  of  GttUican  liberties  against 
In&llibility,  and  after  the  publication  of  his  famous  letter  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Council,  was  both 
dreaded  and  hated  by  the  extreme  XJltramontanists.  He  is  said 
to  have  acknowledged  at  once,  with  a  noble  absence  of  envy,  the 
superiority  of  Strossmayer  to  himself  as  Opposition^oyator. 

There  had  been  some  idea  on  the  part  of  the  French  Grovemment 
of  sending  a  special  envoy  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  and  to  protest  against  any  declaration  of  Papal  Infellibility. 
The  idea  was  abandoned ;  but  in  February  Count  Daru,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  expressed  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  through 
the  Marquis  de  Bonneville,  the  resident  French  Ambassador,  the 
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desire  of  tlie  Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged^  to  be  informed  before- 
hand of  all  political  measures  taken  at  the  Council^  and  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  said  Cabinet  against  any  definition  of  Pontifical  In- 
fallibiUtjr. 

In  reply  to  this  communication.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  a  month 
later,  wrote  a  long  despateh,  den3ring  that  the  Concordat  existing 
between  Prance  and  Rome  gave  the  Prench  Government  any  right 
to  demand  the  special  information  required,  and  claiming  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  Council  to  proceed  to  the  doctrinal  defi- 
nition, which  he  hoped  would  be  greeted  by  faithful  people  ad  "  the 
rainbow  of  peace  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future/' 

A  letter  from  Dupanloup  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Malines  was  refused  permission  to  be  printed  at  Rome  and  was 

Sublished  in  Pebruary  or  March  at  Naples.  But  the  Archbishop 
rew  down  another  and  very  vigorous  reply  from  the  Abb6  Gratry, 
at  Paris,  in  which  the  case  of  the  heretic  Pope  Honorius — a  bone 
of  contention  always  between  the  high  and  the  low  Papal  parties — 
was  gone  into  ^ith  such  perspicuity  and  effect  that  the  pamphlete 
were  eagerly  read  at  Rome  by  laity  as  well  as  clergy.  Gratry 
declared  that  the  lies  by  which  the  Roman  theory  of  Infallibility 
was  propped,  were  a  cause  of  weakness  and  discredit  to  the  Church, 
against  which  it  behoved  all  true  Catholics  to  pronounce  themselves 
without  reserve.  Are  we  preachers  of  lies,*'  he  asked,  "  or  the 
Apostles  of  truth?  Has  not  the  time  come  for  rejecting  with 
disgust  the  frauds,  interpolations,  and  mutilations,  which  liars 
and  forgers,  our  cruellest  enemies,  have  found  means  to  introduce 
amongst  us?''  Gratry's  spirited  utterance  gave  rise  to  much 
partisan  controversy  among  tiie  attendante  on  the  Council.  So  did 
another  manifesto  from  the  most  learned  of  all  the  writers  on  the 
opposition  side,  the  eminent  Bavarian  theologian.  Dr.  Dollinger, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time.  In  some  observations  which 
Dollinger  drew  up  on  the  Petition  for  Infallibility,  he  directed  his 
attack  not  against  the  inopportuneness  of  definition  merely,  but  un- 
disguisedly  against  the  doctrine  itself.  His  letters  caused  consider- 
able excitement,  and  when  he  further  steted  that  what  he  had 
mainteined  was  nothing  more  than  what  the  majority  of  the 
Episcopate  in  Grermany  substantially  held,  the  excitement  was  by 
no  means  diminished.  Indeed  his  declaration  frightened  not  a  little 
that  large  proportion  of  the  German  bishops  who  wished  above  all 
things  to  escape  a  point  blank  conflict  with  the  Pope,  and  who  had 
taken  care  so  to  word  their  counter-petition  as  to  leave  the  actual 
doctrine  of  Infallibility  an  open  question.  They  by  no  means 
desired  the  reputation  of  complicity  with  so  very  notorious  an 
opponent  as  Dollinger :  and  when  some  of  them,  the  Bishop  of 
Mayence  at  their  head,  proceeded  distinctly  to  repudiate  the  allega- 
tion of  anti-Infallibilism,  it  was  manifest  that  the  German  opposition 
camp  was  dislocated :  and  that  while  some  were  doubtful  or  dis- 
sentient on  the  point,  some  there  were  who  really  accepted  the 
Dogma  in  ite  entirety. 
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Two  months  had  passed^  and  the  business  of  the  Council  had 
gone  on  very  slowly.  The  Pope  still  maintained  a  prudent  neutrality 
between  the  two  bands  of  petitioners  regarding  the  Dogma,  whicn 
was  always  looming  in  the  region  of  possibilities.  But  on  the 
22nd  of  February^  a  new  regulation  was  introduced  for  the  express 
purpose  of  <juickening  the  pace  of  procedure.  Power  was  now  given 
to  the  President  to  cut  short  any  speech  at  his  discretion,  and  to 
the  majority  of  voices  in  the  Council,  to  cut  short  any  debate,  at 
their  discretion.  It  was  also  announced  that  henceforward  the 
decrees  should  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  voices.  This  regulation 
called  forth  a  protest  from  the  opposition  party.  They  insisted 
upon  the  principle  that  the  decrees  of  a  council  could  only  be 
binding  when  passed  by  virtual  unanimity  of  consent.  Some  even 
wished  at  once  to  declare  that  they  should  hold  the  council  invalid 
unless  the  new  regulation  were  given  up.  The  protest,  however, 
was  eventually  confined  to  the  simple  negative:  and  it  had  the 
efiect  of  consolidating  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  shaken  by  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
Dollinger's  letter.  To  carry  out  the  new  regulation,  however,  had 
become  necessary  for  the  Roman  party.  The  action  by  majority 
was  their  only  hope  of  success,  and  they  insisted  accordingly.  Some 
of  the  opposition  bishops  were  for  leaving  Rome  forthwith  and 
breaking  up  the  Council.  They  drew  up  a  paper  declaring  that 
the  absolute  and  indisputable  law  of  the  Church  had  been  violated 
by  a  regulation  allowing  Articles  of  Faith  to  be  decreed  on  which 
the  Episcopate  was  not  morally  unanimous ;  and  that  the  Council, 
no  longer  possessing  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  world 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  liberty  and  legality,  would  be  inevit- 
ably set  at  nought. 

Meanwhile,  the  dogmatic  decree  on  the  Faith — Be  Fide — which 
had  been  discussed  in  December  and  referred  to  the  Commission  on 
Doctrine,  came  back  so  much  altered  that  almost  all  the  liberal 
bishops  were  willing  to  accept  it,  if  only  the  preamble,  containing 
an  insulting  sentence  against  the  possibiliihr  of  a  reunion  with 
Protestants,  could  be  altered  or  omitted,  "fhis  was  one  of  their 
difficulties ;  the  other  was  as  to  passing  the  decree  at  all  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  non-repeal  of  the  regulation  against  which 
they  had  so  lately  protested  as  annulling  the  legality  of  the  Council. 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  Bishop  Strossmayer  made  a  speech  intended 
te  meet  both  these  questions :  a  speech  which  obtained  great 
celebrity  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  tumult  which  it  raised  in 
the  Council,  as  well  as  on  account  of  ite  inherent  force,  liberality, 
and  eloquence.  We  can  but  extract  a  few  sentences: — *^The 
germ  of  that  Protestantism,''  he  declared,  ^' which  is  allied  to 
Rationalism,  existed  already  in  the  16th  century  in  the  so-called 
humanism  and  classicism  which  within  the  sanctuary  itself  were 
incautiously  fostered  and  nourished  by  men  of  the  highest  authority; 
and  if  this  germ  had  not  pre-existed,  we  cannot  understand  how  so 
small  a  spark  could  have  caused  so  gpreat  a  conflagration  in  the 
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midst  of  Europe  tliat  up  to  the  present  day  none  have  l>e^  able  to 
extinguish  it.  Moreover,  a  contempt  of  the  Faith  and  of  religion, 
of  the  Church  and  of  all  authority,  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
Catholic  people,  without  any  alliance  or  connexion  with  Protes- 
tantism, at  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopsedists  in  the  18th 
century  .  .  .  With  regard  to  Rationalism,  I  conceive  the  venerable 
deputation  to  have  been  in  error,  when  in  drawing  up  the  genealogy 
of  Naturalism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Atheism,  &c.,  they  asserted 

that  all  these  errors  were  the  offspring  of  Protestantism  

The  errors  above  named  are  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  the 
Protestants  as  well,  objects  of  horror  and  abomination,  so  that  they 
are  of  service  and  assistance  to  the  Church  and  to  us  Catholics  in 
opposing  and  refuting  them.  Thus  Leibnitz,  certainly,  was  a 
learned  and  in  every  respect  eminent  man;  a  man  just  in  his 
judgment  of  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church;  a  inan  of 
excellent  intentions  and  deserts  in  restoring  concord  among  Christian 
communities.'^  (Loud  cries  of  "Oh!  oh  I''  The  President,  De 
Angelis,  rang  the  bell,  and  said,  This  is  not  the  place  to  praise  the 
Protestants/')  "  These  men,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Germany, 
in  England,  and  in  North  America,  are  followed  by  a  multitude 
among  the  Protestants,  to  whom  may  be  applied  those  words  of  the 
great  Augustine : — '  They  err,  but  they  err  in  good  faith ;  they  are 
heretics,  but  they  hold  us  for  heretics.  They  did  not  themselves 
invent  their  error,  but  they  inherited  it  from  perverse  parents  who 
had  been  led  i^to  error,  and  they  are  prepar^  to  lay  down  their 
error  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  convinced  of  it.' "  (Here  there  was  a 
long  interruption  and  ringing  of  the  bell,  with  cries  of  "  Shame  I 
shame !"  "  Down  with  the  heretic  1")  "  If  these  men  do  not  belong 
to  the  bodv  of  the  Church,  they  belong  to  its  soul,  and  in  a  certain 
measure  they  participate  in  the  benents  of  Redemption.  In  the 
love  they  bear  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  those  positive  truths 
which  they  have  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  they 
possess  so  many  particles  of  Divine  grace,  which  the  mercy  of  God 
will  make  use  of  to  bring  them  back  to  their  first  faith  and  to  the 
Church,  if  we  do  not  by  our  exaggerations  and  our  shortsighted 
breaches  of  charity  towards  them  retard  the  time  of  the  Divine 
mercy." 

As  to  the  new  rule  of  deciding  by  a  miyority,  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  present  Council,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  always  give  a  handle  for  saymig  that  liberty  and  truth 
were  wanting  to  its  deliberations.  A  remonstrance  had  been  pre- 
sented, he  stod,  and  that  remonstrance  required  at  least  a  specific 
and  unambiguous  answer  as  to  whether  the  rule  was  to  be  insisted 
on,  or  not.  "  I  am  myself  convinced,"  he  added,  that  a  general, 
at  least  morally  unanimous  consent,  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and  tradition.  The 
Council  which,  disregarding  this  rule,  should  proceed  to  define 
dogmas  of  &ith  and  morals  by  a  numerical  majority,  in  so  doing 
would,  accwiing  to  my  intimate  conviction,  forfeit  the  right  of 
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binding  the  conscience  of  the  Catholic  world  under  the  sanction 
of  life  and  death  everlastmg/' 

Here  the  President  and  tiie  majority  of  the  auditors  broke  in^  and 
positively  forbade  him  to  proceed.  On  the  following  day  he  drew 
up  a  protest^  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
intermpted^  and  renewing  his  demand  for  an  explicit  answer  in  the 
next  genersd  congregation.  For  miless  this  is  done/'  he  concluded^ 
I  doabt  whether  I  can  remain  in  a  Council  where  the  liberty  of 
the  Bishops  is  thus  oppressed^  and  where  the  dogmas  of  the  Faith 
are  to  be  defined  in  a  manner  new^  and  until  now  unheard  of  in  the 
Church  of  God.'' 

The  offensive  preamble  concerning  Protestantism  was  retracted; 
and  another  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  Jesuit  party,  with  such 
skiU  and  moderation  that  the  objections  of  the  minority  were 
removed.  There  was  a  supplement,  however,  which  had  likewise 
been  objected  to  as  involving  unconditional  assent  to  the  much 
contested  Syllabus  of  1864,  and  which  the  Liberals  had  been  given 
to  understand  would  be  retracted  also. 

It  was  now  said,  that  to  withdraw  this  supplement — the  preamble 
having  been  withdrawn  and  the  decree  itself  essentially  modified — 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  defeat  for  Rome ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Papal  partisans  exerted  themselves  to  maintain  it  at  all 
hazaids,  not  hesitating  to  explain  away  its  obvious  import,  where 
needful.  The  end  was,  that  in  the  third  public  session  of  the 
Council,  on  the  &4th  of  April,  the  Dogmatic  Decree,  or  Constitutio 
de  Fide,  including  the  supplement,  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Strossmayer  alone  absented  himself  on  the  occasion.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  gave  their  vote,  did  so  not  without  considerable  mis- 
giving. 

And  their  misgfiving  was  well  founded.  The  high  Papal  party 
now  turned  round  upon  the  opposition,  and  informed  them  that  they 
had  in  matter  of  fact  accepted  the  whole  doctrine  of  Infallibility. 
We  here  quote  from  the  article  in  the  North  British  Review, 

They  had  done  even  more.  They  might  conceivably  contrive 
to  bind  and  limit  dogmatic  Infallibility  with  conditions  so  stringent 
as  to  evade  many  of  the  objections  taken  from  the  examples  of  his- 
tory ;  but  in  requiring  submission  to  Papal  decrees  on  matters  not 
articles  of  faith,  they  were  approving  that  of  which  they  knew  the 
character,  they  were  confirming  without  let  or  question  a  power  they 
saw  in  daily  exercise ;  they  were  investing  with  new  autiiority  the 
existing  Bulls,  and  giving  unqualified  sanction  to  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Index,  to  the  murder  of  heretics  and  the  deposing  of  kings. 
They  approved  what  they  were  called  on  to  reform,  and  solemnly 
bleased  with  their  lips  what  their  hearts  kpew  to  be  accursed.  The 
Court  of  Rome  became  thenceforth  reckless  in  its  scorn  of  the  op- 
position, and  proceeded  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  protest  they 
would  not  forget,  no  principle  they  would  not  betray,  rather  than 
defy  the  Pope  in  his  wrath.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  bring 
on  the  discussion  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility/^  * 
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The  annonncement  of  this  intention  was  a  final  and  decisive 
battle-summons  to  the  minority.  They  had  been  led  into  a  false 
position  by  accepting  the  Constitutio  de  tide  on  the  £4th  of  April ; 
but  they  were  now  resolved  to  face  the  real  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Pamphlets  were  written  or  circulated  in  the  Council,  against  the 
Dogma,  by  Rauscher,  Schwarzenberg,  Kenrick  (Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis)  and  other  leading  prelates.  Several  English  bishops  argued 
that  their  political  emancipation  in  1829  had  only  been  granted  on 
the  understanding  that  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility. It  was  declared  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Dogma  would 
put  an  end  to  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  would  drive  devout 
men  out  of  the  church,  would  rehabilitate  the  old  theories  of  per- 
secution. Sec. ;  that  the  Dogma  was  unknown  in  many  parts  of  the 
Church,  was  denied  by  the  Fathers,  was  in  itself  absmd  and  con- 
tradictory, and  was  incapable  of  being  made  an  article  of  faith  by 
Pope  or  Council.  This  was  plain  speaking,  and  in  the  general 
debate  which  was  carried  on  for  three  weeks  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Schema  for  the  new  Constitutio  de  Ecclesia,  as  it  was  styled, 
the  arguments  of  the  minority  were  boldly  and  uncompromisingly 
maintained.  Of  this  Schema,  which  was  in  circulation  early  in  May, 
the  following  is  the  text : — 

"  I.  If  any  one  should  say  that  the  episcopal  chair  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  not  the  true  and  real  infallible  chair  of  Blessed  Peter,  or 
that  it  has  not  been  divinely  chosen  by  God  as  the  most  solid,  in- 
defectible, and  incorruptible  rock  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  If  any  one  should  say  that  there  exists  in  the  world  another 
infallible  chair  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  our  Lord,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  chair  of  Blessed  Peter,  let  hiin  be 
anathema. 

"  III.  If  any  one  should  deny  that  the  divine  magisterium  of  the 
chair  of  Blessed  Peter  is  necessary  to  the  true  way  of  eternal  salva- 
tion for  all  men,  whether  unfaithful  or  &ithful,  whether  laymen  or 
bishops,  let  him  be  anathema. 

IV.  If  any  one  should  say  that  each  Roman  Pontiff,  legitimately 
elected,  is  not  by  Divine  right  the  successor  of  Blessed  Peter,  even 
in  the  gift  of  the  infallibility  of  magisterium,  and  should  deny  to 
any  one  of  them  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  for  teaching  the 
Church  the  "Word  of  God  pure  from  all  corruption  and  error,  let  him 
be  anathema. 

"  V.  If  any  one  should  say  that  general  councils  are  established 
by  God  in  the  Church  as  a  power  of  feeding  the  Divine  flock  in 
the  word  of  faith  superior  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  equal  to  him, 
or  necessary  by  Divine  institution  in  order  that  the  magisterium 
of  the  Roman  Bishop  should  be  preserved  infallible,  let  him  be 
anathema.'' 

The  rumour  of  the  approaching  event  occasioned  dismay  to  the 
chief  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe.  M.  Emile  OUivier,  then  acting 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  interim  of  Cabinet  changes 
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at  Faris^  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Bonneville^  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Rome : — 

"Paris,  May  12th,  1870. 
Monsieur  FAmbassadeur, — ^The  Emperor's  Government  has  not 
had  itself  represented  at  the  Council,  although  the  right  of  doing 
so  belongs  to  it  in  its  quality  of  mandatary  of  the  laics  in  the 
Church.  To  prevent  ultra  opinions  from  becoming  dogmas,  it 
reckoned  on  the  moderation  of  the  Bishops  and  on  the  prudence  of 
the  Holy  Father;  and  to  defend  our  civil  and  political  laws  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  theocracy,  it  counted  on  public  reason,  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  on  the  ordinary  means  of 
sanction  which  it  can  dispose  of.  In  consequence,  it  only  paid 
attention  to  the  august  character  of  a  meeting  of  ftelates 
assembled  to  decide  on  great  interests  of  the  faith  and  of  salvation, 
and  merely  imposed  on  itself  one  mission — ^to  assure  and  protect  the 
entire  liberty  of  the  Council.  Warned  by  the  rumours  current  in 
Europe  of  the  dangers  which  certain  imprudent  propositions  would 
entail  on  the  Church,  desirous  of  not  finding  the  aggressive  forces 
organized  against  religious  belief  receive  any  additional  strength, 
it  departed  for  an  instant  from  its  attitude  of  reserve  to  offer  sug- 
gestions and  give  advice.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  think  fit 
to  listen  to  the  former  or  to  act  on  the  latter.  We  do  not  insist 
upon  them,  and  resume  our  previous  position  of  abstention. 

"  You  will  not  call  forth  nor  enter  into  anv  conversation  hence- 
forward either  with  the  Pope  or  with  Cardinal  Antonelli  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Council.  You  will  confine  yourself  to  learning 
and  noting  down  all  the  facts,  all  the  feelings  which  prepared  them^ 
and  all  the  impressions  which  succeed  each  event.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  the  French  prelates  that  our  holding  aloof  does  not 
betoken  indifference,  but  is  for  them  a  sign  of  respect  and,  above  all, 
of  confidence.  Their  defeat  would  be  exceedingly  bitter  if  the  civil 
power,  by  its  intervention,  had  not  prevented  it ;  and  their  triumph 
will  be  all  the  more  precious  if  they  owe  it  only  to  their  own  efforts 
and  force  of  truth. — Accept,  sir,  &c.,  Emile  Ollivier.'' 

Count  Beust  also  wrote  to  Count  Trautmannsdorf,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  sapng  that  Count  Daru  had  confidentially  communi- 
cated to  him  the  text  of  the  French  despatch  to  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
in  which  the  French  Government  pointed  out  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  from  the  acceptance  of  certain  principles 
of  the  Syllabus  by  the  Council,  and  that  Austria  could  not  but 
express  her  lively  satisfaction  "  in  concurring  with  the  views  of 
France  on  this  as  on  many  other  important  matters.''  Austria,  like 
France,  he  observed,  wishes  to  render  all  due  respect  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Church ;  she  does  not  claim  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  nor  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  debates  of  a  dogmatic  nature.  But  she  must  reject  all 
responsibility  for  acts  which  would  cause  an  evident  contradiction 
to  arise  between  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  principles 
which  are  recognized  by  all  European  Governments  and  nations. 
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Such  acts  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  laws  under 
which  Austria  is  governed. It  is  not,  however,  "the  danger 
which  threatens  her  institutions,  but  those  dangers  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  men^s  minds  and  the  maintenance  of  harmony  in  the 
reUtions  of  the  State  with  the  Church "  that  had  moved  Count 
Beust  to  address  these  representations  to  the  Holy  See — representa- 
tions which  he  trusted  would  be  regarded  with  the  less  suspicion  as 
they  were  in  conformity  with  the  attitude  of  an  important  section 
of  Uie  Fathers  of  the  Council,  about  whose  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  Catholicism  there  could  be  no  doubt/' 
'  The  French  Government  also  addressed  a  second  despatch  to  the 
Vatican,  as  a  rejoinder  to  Cardinal  Antonelli's  reply  to  Count  Daru. 
In  this  despatch  France  declared  that  she  had  resolved  to  abstain 
from  all  Airther  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  would 
henceforward  confine  herself  to  taking  note  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Pope  and  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  The  French  Government, 
as  a  friendly  Catholic  Power,  had  done  its  duty  in  endeavouring  to 
deter  the  Holy  See  from  the  fatal  course  on  which  it  had  entered. 
This  step  had  proved  fruitless;  and,  as  the  Holy  See  seemed  to 
have  determined  to  pursue  a  line  of  action  which  could  only  end  in 
its  ruin,  France  would  assume  the  part  of  a  peaceable  looker-on. 
On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility  the  Concordat 
would  cease  to  be  valid,  and  the  relations  hitherto  existing  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  would  be  at  an  end.  "  The  State  will 
separate  itself  from  the  Church,  and  the  French  troops  will  with- 
draw from  the  Papal  territory 

On  the  'iOther  hand  the  Jesuit  party,  the  English  so-called 
"  Perverts, and  the  Ultramontanists  generally  were  exultant. 
An  address  was  signed  by  SOO  foreign  Catholic  visitors  at  Rome 
— ^princes,  nobles,  and  less  distinguished  individuals — expressing 
profound  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  Pio  Nono  as  its  head. 
They  said : — "  Children  of  the  Church,  we  unite  in  declaring  our 
submission  to  all  that  the  Council  assembled  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  may  decree.  We  shall  regard  its  decisions  as  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God,  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  providential 
rule  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  the  present  and  of  future  genera- 
tions. To  this  profession  of  our  £Eiith  we  are  eager  to  add  the  strongest 
expression  of  our  filial  devotion  to  the  person  of  your  Holiness, 
and  our  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  which  you 
occupy.  In  you,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  we  unanimously  recognize, 
as  we  have  been  taught  from  our  infancy,  ^  The  Father  and  the 
Teacher  of  all  Christians.' "  To  this  address  the  Pope  replied,  "  I 
know  how  unworthy  I  am  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
Yet  I  know  I  am  sustained  by  God  in  the  course  I  am  pursuing, 
because  I  feel  it  to  be  the  right  course,  and  the  opposition  which 
we  now  behold  will  not  prevail.  I  am  accused  of  warring  against 
modem  society,  which  is  untrue.  The  maxims  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion are,  with  certain  exceptions,  false.  To  falsehood  we  must 
oppose  truth.  Christ  is  trath.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians, 
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in  wliatever  state  of  life,  to  maintain  the  truths  which  He  has 
taught.  This  must  be  your  individual  line  of  action  in  your 
different  countries.  If  after  thus  striviDg  we  fail  in  our  endeavours 
to  preserve  modem  society  from  self-destruction,  we  shall  deplore 
the  catastrophe,  but  we  shall  know  at  least  that  we  have  done  all 
in  our  power  to  avert  it.'' 

It  was  said  at  first  that  the  majoritj^,  sure  of  their  ^^ame,  had 
resolved  to  treat  the  arguments  of  their  adversaries  with  a  dis- 
dainAil  silence;  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  before  the  first 
meeting  for  discussion,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Orations  were  then 
delivereid  in  support  of  the  scheme  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  and  seven 
other  prelates.  On  the  17th  its  advocacy  was  resumed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  an  opposition  speech,  delivered  by 
Hefele,  the  Bishop  of  Rottenburg,  which,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
lacked  the  fire  of  a  great  oration,  commanded  attention  by  its  Ic^c 
and  historic  facts.  It  conclusively  proved  that  Pontifical  Infalli- 
bility had  never  been  countenanced  by  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  showed  that  the  intention  of  establishing  the  Dogma  by  the 
force  of  numbers  was  contrary  to  the  whole  practice  of  the  Councils. 
Bishop  Hefele  energetically  denounced  what  he  termed  the  des- 
potism of  the  majority,  which  was  attempting  to  stamp  out  the 
minority.  In  the  sitting  of  the  next  day  he  a^n  entered  the 
tribune  and  read  an  oration  by  Cardinal  Bauscher  m  the  same  key 
as  his  own.  Speeches  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Cardinal 
Donnet  and  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa. 

In  the  congregation  of  the  19th  the  speakers  were  Cardinal 
CuUen  (Archbishop  of  Dublin),  Cardinal  Moreno  (Aq^bishop  of 
Valladolid),  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 
The  two  Cardinals  were  very  vehement  for  the  Dogma,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  or 
the  pious  fury  of  the  Spanish  prelate  most  astonished  the  Fathers. 
The  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  taking  a  different  course,  delivered  a 
speech  which  might  be  claimed  by  ether  side,  since  it  neither  con- 
dinned  nor  advocated  Infallibility,  and  sat  down  without  allowing 
his  opinion  to  transpire.  There  was  something  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  the  oration  of  Monsignor  Simor,  the  Primate  of  Hungary, 
who  formerly  displaced  great  ardour  in  his  opposition,  but  now 
spoke  so  mildly  against  the  Dogma  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  one  of  its  adherents.  The  sitting  of  the  20th  was 
signalized  by  a  speech  from  Dr.  McHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
replying  in  moderate  and  dignified  language  to  that  of  Cardinal 
CuUen  in  the  Congregation  of  the  previous  dav.  Dr.  McHale 
obtained  great  credit  for  this  oration,  which  was  a  logical  refutation 
of  the  Dogma,  and  displayed  extraordinary  learning  and  research. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  took  the  same 
side,  and  was  almost  violent  in  his  denouncement  of  the  proposi- 
tions, declaring  that  the  proclamation  of  Infallibility  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Church  and  the  temporal  power. 

Hie  Syllabus/'  he  said,    has  spread  throughout  all  Europe, 
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but  what  evil  has  it  been  able  to  remedy,  even  where  it  has  been 
received  as  an  infallible  oracle  There  were  only  two  kingdoms 
remaining  in  which  religion  once  flourished  and  ruled,  not  de  facto 
but  dejure,  Austria  and  Spain ;  "but  in  these  two  kingdoms  this 
Catholic  rule  is  now  falling  to  the  ground,  although  commended 
by  infallible  authority;  or  rather,  in  Austria  at  least,  precisely 
because  it  is  so  commended.  Let  us  venture  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are.  The  independent  Infallibility  of  the  Most  Holy  PontiflF 
does  not  remove  the  prejudices  and  objections  which  pervert  many 
from  the  faith,  but  rather  increases  and  aggravates  them.  No  one 
who  is  skilled  in  politics  can  fail  to  perceive  that  our  scheme  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  dissension,  and  exposes  to  great  perils  even  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Holv  See.^' 

The  general  debate  had  lasted  three  weeks,  and  forty-nine  bishops 
were  still  to  speak,  when  the  majority  in  the  Council,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  resolvmg  to  act  on  the  late  Regulation,  called  for  a  divi- 
sion and  brought  matters  to  a  close.  This  was  actually  enforcing 
against  the  minority  the  principle  which  they  had  declared  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  very  essence  of  a  Council,  and  which  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  simply  protesting  against  as  long 
as  its  application  remained  in  the  oackground.  But  now  they 
could  no  longer  ignore  it,  and  the  question  was,  what  course  to 
pursue  ?  Some  were  for  breaking  with  the  Council  at  once ;  but 
more  temporising  politics  prevailed,  and  most  of  the  protesting 
bishops  continued  to  sit  through  the  debates  on  the  special  para- 
graphs of  the  impending  decree. 

By  the  beginning  of  July  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  oppo- 
sition forces.  Several  bishops  had  been,  whether  through  the  force 
of  argument  or  the  fear  of  consequences,  gained  over  to  the 
majority.  Several  complained  of  the  exhausting  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  left  Rome.  The  Pope  had  been  asked  to  prorogue  the 
Council,  but  had  refused.  Things  seemed  to  go  smoothly  for  the 
passing  of  the  decree.  The  manifest  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  opposition  bishops  who  remained  and  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Austria  was,  however,  not  a  reassuring  circumstance  to  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  Congregation  met  to  vote  the  important 
fourth  chapter  of  the  ConstUutio  de  Scclesia,  which  was  that  where 
the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  was  expressed.  The  intrigues  and  in- 
fluences brought  into  play  during  the  few  days  preceding  are  said 
to  have  been  countless.  Amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected; 
finally  the  Dogma  was  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  Dogma  divinely  revealed ;  that 
the  Roman  Pontifi*,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrd,  that  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  re- 
garding faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church,  by 
the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  poss^sed 
of  that  Infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  wUled  that 
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His  Church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrines  regarding 
faith  or  morals^  and  that^  therefore^  such  definitions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themsdves^  and  not  from  the  consent  of 
the  Church/' 

The  Council  voted  on  the  whole  definition^  and  the  result  showed 
400  placet,  88  non  placet,  and  60  placet  juxta  modnm.  Fifty  bishops 
absented  themselves  from  the  congregation^  preferring  that  mode 
of  intimating  their  dissent.  The  non  placets  included  Cardinals 
Schwarzenburg,  Rauscher^  and  Mathieu;  Bishops  Dupanloup^ 
Strossmayer^  and  Hefele.  Cardinal  Guidi  voted  juxta  modum. 
After  the  votes  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  proposed  that  the  dissen- 
tients should  leave  Rome  in  a  body^  so  as  not  to  be  present  at  the 
public  services  of  the  18  th,  when  the  Dogma  was  formally  to  be 
promulgated.  Cardinal  Rauscher,  on  the  other  hand,  advised  that 
they  should  all  attend,  and  have  the  courage  to  vote  non  placet  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pope.    This  bold  counsel,  however,  was  rejected. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  fourth  public  session  of  the  Council. 
The  recalcitrant  bishops  stayed  away  to  the  number  of  110.  The 
Pope's  partisans  mustered  583.  When  the  dogmatic  constitution 
De  Ecclesia  Chrisii  was  put  in  its  entirety  to  the  vote,  two  prelates 
alone  exclaimed  iMn  placet.  These  were  Riccio,  Bishop  of  Casazzo, 
and  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  Peticola,  or  Little  Rock,  in  the  United 
States.  A  violent  thunderstorm  burst  over  St.  Peter's  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  and  lasted  till  the  close.  The  Pope  • 
proclaimed  himself  infallible  amidst  its  tumult.  The  outward 
signals  of  triumph  on  the  occasion,  the  salvos,  and  the  bell  ringing 
had  been  countermanded,  for  the  opposition  feeling  was  strong,  and 
that  not  within  the  Council  only.  Few  spectators  were  present  at 
the  ceremony.  The  Austrian,  French,  and  Prussian  Ambassadors 
stayed  away.  Moreover  among  the  Roman  population  just  now 
great  excitement  was  prevailing.  Bands  of  Garibaldians  were 
hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  Franco-German  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the  French  garrison  might  soon 
have  to  be  withdrawn.  Who  could  answer  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
stability  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sway,  however  his  spiritual  authority 
might  have  been  assured  by  the  decree  just  promulgated  ? 

The  Austrian  Ambassador  left  Rome  immediately  after  the  event, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  officially  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  the  definition  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility,  the  Government 
which  he  represented  had  resolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  Con- 
cordat with  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  Bishops  in  opposition,  after  renewing  their  nega- 
tive vote  in  writing,  quitted  Rome  almost  to  a  man.  They  had 
uttered  their  final  words  of  remonstrance  in  two  pamphlets  :  Ce 
qui  se  passe  au  Concile"  and  La  Dernidre  Heure  du  Concile"  The 
first  was  believed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis ;  the  second  was  ascribed  to  M.  Loyson,  a  brother  of  le  Pere 
Hyacinthe.  In  both,  the  liberty,  and  therefore  the  authority,  of 
the  Vatican  Council  was  denied.    The  Demiere  Eeure  expressed  a 
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hope  for  better  days,  and  encouraged  the  defeated  minority,  a  little 
grandiloquently,  with  recollections  of  the  Spartans  and  Thermopylae. 

"  Let  us  hope,''  it  said,  that  the  excess  of  evil  will  provoke  the 
return  of  good.  This  Council  will  have  had  but  one  happy  result, 
that  of  summoning  another  Council,  which  shall  meet  in  liberty. 
The  Vatican  Council  will  remain  sterile,  like  all  things  that  have 
not  blossomed  under  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will,  how- 
ever, have  revealed  not  only  to  what  point  absolutism  can  abuse  the 
best  institutions  and  the  best  instincts,  but  also  what  justice  is  still 
worth,  even  when  there  is  but  the  small  minority  to  defend  it.  If 
the  multitude  marches  on  in  spite  of  every  thing  {quand  mime),  we 
predict  that  it  will  notgo&r.  The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  to 
defend  the  land  of  liberty,  prepared  for  the  pitiless  tide  of  despotism 
the  defeat  of  Salamis.'' 

Against  the  parting  shafts  of  warfare  the  majority  let  fly  their 
answering  volley  in  a  manifesto  signed  with  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Cardinal  De  Angelis,  and  his  chief  a  sistants  : 

"The  infamous  falsehoods,"  they  declared,  "which  have  been 
heaped  together  in  this  matter  in  public  newspapers  of  every  tongue, 
and  in  pamphlets  without  the  author's  name,  published  in  all  places 
and  stealthily  distributed,  all  men  well  know ;  so  that  we  have  no 
need  to  recount  them  one  by  one.  But  among  anonymous  pam- 
phlets of  this  kind,  there  are  two  especially,  written  in  French,  and 
entitied '  Ce  qui  se passe  au  Concile,*  and  ^LaDeruQre  Heure  du  Ooncile/ 
which  for  the  arts  of  calumny  and  the  licence  of  detraction,  bear 
away  the  palm  from  all  others.  For  in  these  not  only  is  the  dignity 
and  full  liberty  of  the  Church  assailed  with  the  basest  falsehoods, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  overthrown,  but  even  the  august 
person  of  our  Holy  Father  is  attacked  with  the  grossest  insults.'* 

The  pause  from  present  conflict  brought  a  change  of  mind  in  some 
quarters.  Several  of  the  German  Bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
opposition  thought  that  at  this  juncture  it  behoved  them,  for  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  Dogma  once  declared,  to 
give  way  at  the  end  of  August.  They  assembled  again  at  Fulda, 
and  pronounced  the  acceptance  of  the  decree.  "  As  long  as  the 
discussions  lasted,"  they  said,  "  the  Bishops,  as  their  consciences 
demanded,  and  as  became  their  office,  expressed  their  views  plainly 
and  openly,  and  with  all  necessary  freedom ;  and  as  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  an  assembly  of  nearly  800  Fathers,  many  difierenoes 
of  opinion  were  manifested.    These  differences  of  opinion  can  in  no 

way  afiect  the  authority  of  the  decrees  themselves;  

Wherefore,  we  freely  declare  that  the  present  Vatican  Council  is  a 
legitimate  Greneral  Council;  and  moreover  that  this  Council,  as 
little  as  any  other  General  Council,  has  propounded  or  formed  a  new 
doctrine  at  variance  with  the  ancient  teaching;  but  that  it  has 
simplv  developed  and  thrown  light  upon  the  old  and  faithfully  pre- 
served truth  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
errors  of  the  day  has  proposed  it  expressly  to  the  belief  of  all  the 
faithful;  and  lastiy,  that  these  decrees  have  received  a  binding 
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power  on  all  the  faithfiil  by  the  faot  of  their  final  publication  hj  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Churchy  in  solemn  form  at  the  Public 
Sessiou/' 

Seventeen  names  were  appended  to  the  declaration.  Among  them 
was  not  that,  of  Hefele^  who^  it  was  soon  made  known^  was  deter- 
mined imder  no  circumstances  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  His  chapter  and  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen^ 
declared  that  they  would  unanimously  support  him.  A  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  professors  of  theology^  held  at  Nureniberg^  also 
agreed  upon  a  decided  protest  against  the  absolute  power  and 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Grerman  opposition^  evi- 
dently,  was  hr  from  being  quelled.  And  the  Austrian  opposition^ 
led  by  Schwarzenberg^  Rauscher  and  Strossmayer^  remained  un- 
broken. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  members  of  the  Council  remaining  at 
Rome  were  reduced  to  eighty.  They  continued,  however,  to  sit  on 
through  that  month  and  the  month  of  September,  discussing  various 
Schemes  relative  to  the  internal  a£birs  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  20th  of  October — when,  instead  of  the  long-departed 
French  troops,  the  Italian  King^s  garrison  were  occupying  the 
Papal  city — that  a  short  Pontifical  Bull  was  seen  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  principal  churches,  announcing  that  in  consequence  of 
the  sacrilegious  invasion  of  Brome,  which  might  restrict  the  liberty 
of  the  Pope  and  bishops,  and  on  account  of  the  European  War, 
which  was  preventing  many  prelates  from  leaving  their  sees,  the 
sittingfs  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  were  hereafter  suspended. 

The  Council,  however,  is  not  dissolved,  and  that  circumstance  is 
a  point  upon  which  some  of  the  dissidents  from  the  Dogma  which 
was  the  great  battle-field  of  the  session  of  1870  now  take  their 
stand.  TSl  a  Council  is  an  accomplished  fact,  as  a  whole,  they 
argue,  its  decrees  have  not  attained  their  binding  power. 

The  narration  of  the  Council  proceedings  has  carried  us  beyond 
the  r^^ular  succession  of  political  events,  and  now  we  must  return 
to  chronicle  briefly  the  final  period  of  history  for  the  "  States  of  the 
Church  in  other  words,  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  See 
of  Rome. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  the  Pope  wrote  to  both 
the  contending  Sovereigns  in  the  interests  of  peace.  His  letter  to 
King  William  was  as  follows : — 

"  Your  Majesty, — Under  the  grave  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  it  will  perhaps  appear  strange  to  you  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me ;  but  as  the  Vicegerent  of  the  God  of  Peace  upon 
earth,  I  think  I  cannot  do  less  than  offer  to  you  my  mediation. 
My  wish  is  to  see  the  preparations  for  war  cease,  and  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  are  its  inevitable  results.  My  mediation  is  that  of  a 
Sovereign  who,  in  his  capacity  of  ruler,  can  excite  no  jealousy,  on 
account  of  the  small  extent  of  his  territory,  but  who,  through  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  he  personifies,  can  inspire  confidence. 
May  God  hear  my  prayers,  and  those  also  which  I  offer  up  for  your 
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Majesty^  with  whom  I  wish  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  the  same 
Christian  love. 

Pius  R.P.  IX. 

"  From  the  Vatican,  July  22, 1870." 

"  Postscript. — I  have  written  also  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French/' 

But  the  order  of  destiny  took  its  way,  and,  soon  after,  the  French 
garrison  which  had  so  long  guarded  the  Pope's  citadels  was  sum- 
moned to  more  pressing  duty  in  defence  of  its  own  country.  On 
theSrd  of  August  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  troops  evacuated  Viterbo. 
It  was  aflSrmed  that  a  portion  of  the  force  would  still  be  left  behind. 
The  Pope's  nearest  councillors  were  now  divided.  Some,  and  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  among  them,  were  for  making  immediate  terms 
with  the  King  of  Italy ;  but  this  step  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
others.  As  successive  reports  of  Prussian  victories  came  in,  and  on 
the  9th  the  last  detachment  of  the  French  corps  of  occupation 
embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia,  consternation  for  a  time  increased. 
The  Pope  was  urged  to  leave  Rome,  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  At 
the  last,"  he  said, "  I  can  but  retire  to  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Peter,  and 
they  will  allow  me  to  remain  there."  However,  in  a  few  days' 
time  he  received,  through  Baron  Amim,  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conciliatory  expressions  of  which  gratified 
and  soothed  him.    The  text  of  the  letter  was  as  follows; — 

"  Most  Illustrious  Pope, — I  was  not  astonished,  but  deeply  moved, 
when  I  read  the  touching  words  written  by  your  hand  to  make  me 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  God  of  Peace.  How  could  my  heart  not  listen 
to  so  powerful  an  appeal  I  God  is  my  witness,  that  neither  I  nor 
my  people  have  wished  or  called  for  war.  We  draw  the  sword  in 
obedience  to  the  sacred  duties  which  God  has  laid  upon  Sovereigns 
and  nations,  to  defend  the  independence  and  honour  of  our  Father- 
land, and  we  shall  be  ever  ready  to  lay  it  down  when  these  blessings 
have  been  secured  to  us.  If  your  Holiness  could  give  me,  on 
behalf  of  him  who  has  so  unexpectedly  declared  war,  the  assurance 
of  sincerely  peaceful  intentions,  and  securities  against  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  attack  upon  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe,  I  would 
assuredly  not  refuse  to  receive  it  from  the  venerable  hands  of  your 
Holiness,  with  whom  I  am  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love 
and  of  sincere  friendship. 

"  WiLHELH. 

"Berlm,  30th  July,  1870." 

And  now  the  Pope's  Urban  Guard  was  re-or^nized,  and  the  force 
of  the  Bquadiglieri  recruited.    Part  of  the  Antibes  Legion  remained 
in .  the  Papal  service ;  but  desertions  had  been  frequent,  and  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  it.    A  few  volunteers  offered  their  ^ 
services,  also,  for  the  corps  of  Zouaves. 

Having  thus  set  his  house  in  order  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
Holy  Father  had  but  to  wait  the  course  of  events  outside ;  and  in 
order  to  proceed  with  them  we  must  take  up  first  the  thread  of 
contemporary  Italian  history  in  the  dominions  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 
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I  ITALY. 

Nearly  all  the  chief  political  events  of  Continental  Europe  this 
year  derive  their  interest  from  their  connexion  with  the  great 
struggle  between  Prance  and  Germany,  either  as  occupying  a  place 
in  the  series  of  causes  which  led  to  that  catastrophe,  or  as  modified, 
if  not  altogether  brought  about  by  its  consequences.  To  the  last 
category  it  is  that  the  main  action  of  the  Italian  drama  for  1870 
belongs.  The  observer  traces  at  once  how  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of  political  action  within  the  country  were  made  by  outside  in- 
fluences to  converge  to  the  great  revolution  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  and  made  Rome  the  capital  of 
the  Italian  kingdom — a  revolution,  indeed,  which,  were  not  so 
much  of  our  space  claimed  for  yet  more  urgent  topics,  would  well 
have  demanded  more  detailed  description  than  we  are  about  to 
give  it. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  adjourned  in  January,  met  again  on 
the  7th  of  March.  Business  began  with  a  statement  by  Signer 
Sella,  the  minister  of  Finance,  in  which  he  set  forth  that  between  the 
years  1862  and  1867  the  revenue  of  Italy  had  increased  47  per  cent., 
while  the  expenditure  had  diminished  86  per  cent.  He  then  ex- 
plained the  position  of  the  Treasury  in  the  two  following  years, 
1868  and  1869,  and  owned  to  a  deficit  still  of  110,000,000  of  lire, 
(4,400,000/.),  to  fill  which  up  he  proposed  various  taxes.  The 
general  discussion  came  on  later. 

With  regard  to  the  Council  now  sitting  at  Rome,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Italian  Government,  true  to  its  principle  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  would  abstain  from  all  intervention 
in  the  proceedings. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  was  presently  passed,  in 
respect  of  certain  Republican  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at 
Pavia  and  Piacenza,  when  precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted, 
and  some  arrests  made  by  action  of  the  authorities. 

The  present  Government — of  which  Signer  Lanza  was  the  head — 
was,  like  so  many  before  it,  not  popular.  The  efforts  to  restore 
balance  in  the  finances,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
union  of  the  kingdom,  necessitated  unwelcome  taxation.  Results 
were  small,  it  was  said,  in  the  way  of  national  progress  and  inde- 
.  pendence.  Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  consisteria''  faction— men  accused  of  nominal  liberalism  and 
selfish  aims,  of  subserviency  to  France,  and  antagonism  to  reforming 
progress.  Of  the  old  Bourbonist  and  reactionary  opposition  senti- 
ment, scarcely  any  thing  remained  even  in  Naples.  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  was  entirely  from  the  democratic  side. 

Symptoms-of  this  danger  continued  to  show  themselves  through 
the  spring.  The  University  students  at  Florence  and  Naples  de- 
manded a  reduction  in  their  hours  of  study,  purposely  that  they  might 
have  more  time  to  join  the  political  agitation.  Bands  in  red  uniform 
roamed  through  the  Tuscan  Maremma  and  the  provinces  of  Calabria. 
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Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro^  especially 
among  the  men  emplojred  on  the  works  of  certain  railway  lines^  in 
which  the  sons  of  Ganbaldi  had  interest.  Throngh  the  length  of 
the  land,  from  Parma  to  Palermo,  the  youthful  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation— ^for  to  the  youth  the  movement  in  its  active  symptoms  was 
mostly  confined  —  seemed  ready,  whether  students,  artisans  or 
peasants,  to  take  up  arms  with  a  confused  but  ominous  cry  for 
the  Universal  Republic,'^  with  which  was  combined  a  sympathy 
for  workmen's  strikes,  and  for  the  doctrines  of  International  Social 
Communism.  Behind  the  influence  of  the  Garibaldi  family,  in  all 
this  ferment,  was  every  where  felt,  or  suspected,  the  inspiration  of 
the  arch-plotter  Mazzini. 

Meanwhile  the  great  financial  difficulty  had  to  be  met.  The 
Finance  Minister  was  sanguine  in  his  pursuit  of  the  phantom 
''equilibrium.'' 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  27,  the  revenue 
estimates  were  adopted  by  216  against  53  votes  without  discussion. 

Signor  Sella,  in  presenting  the  estimates  for  1871,  said,  assuming 
that  the  estimates  of  the  Government,  as  modified  by  the  financial 
commission,  would  be  adopted,  the  Budget  for  1871  shows  a  surplus 
of  2,700,000  of  lire^  Comparing  these  estimates  with  those  of  the 
current  year,  which  were  laid  before  the  House  in  March  last,  a 
reduction  of  18,000,000  of  lire  would  be  shown  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Ministrv  of  War,  and  a  total  reduction  of  22,000,000  of 
lire  under  the  head  of  "  Administrative  Expenses."  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  an  increase  of  15,000,000  of  lire  in  the  irreducible 
expenditure,  and  of  36,000,000  of  lire  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

The  Minister  observed  that  these  expenses  would  be  reduced  by 
20,000,000  should  the  Government  succeed  in  transferring  to  a 
private  company  the  construction  of  the  Calabrian  railway  system. 
The  ordinary  revenue  shows  an  augmentation  of  80,000,000  of 
lire,  chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  extraordinary 
receipts  an  increase  of  122,000,000,  of  which  106,000,000  are 
obtained  by  the  issue  of  Rentes  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Calabrian  Railway  in  case  no  concession  should  be 
granted. 

Replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition,  Signor  Sella 
defended  the  Gt)vernment  Financial  Bills  respecting  the  army,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  finances  to  a  sound  conoition. 
In  conclusion  he  said,  '^If  our  opponents  think  they  are  able 
to  re-establish  the  finances  without  resorting  to  the  retrenchments 
proposed  by  us,  then  we  would  willinglv  yield  them  our  places. 
But  we  could  not  remain  in  office  should  these  measures  of  re- 
trenchment not  be  adopted." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  various  deputies,  the  general  debate 
was  closed,  and,  a  division  being  taken,  the  Government  obtained 
a  migority  of  165  against  107  votes. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  a  bill  passed  for  the  special  military 
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reductions  proposed.  But  the  course  of  retrenchment  in  this 
direction  was  suddenly  stopped,  for  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
approaching  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Prussia  was 
shaking  to  its  centre  the  sensitive  fabric  of  Italian  politics.  A 
stormy  sitting  of  the  Chamber  took  place  on  the  15th.  Signer 
Lanza  had  announced  the  new  intention  of  Oovernment  to  increase 
the  army,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  to  open  a  credit  with 
the  Bank  for  the  cost.  The  Opposition  accused  the  Ministry  of 
sending  troops  to  support  the  Pope  against  the  menaces  of  the 
Oaribaldian  rovers,  and  clamorously  demanded  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  com- 
plication. Then  followed  the  departure  from  Rome  of  the  French 
Army  of  Occupation  and  a  position  more  strained  than  ever^ 
for  the  Italian  Government.  An  attack  was  at  once  opened  by  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition,  on  the  Convention  of  September,  1862 ; 
but  it  was  met  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Signor  Lanza,  that 
the  Oovernment  would  adhere  to  the  engagements  then  contracted. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  Mazzini  was  arrested  at  Palermo,  and 
sent  into  confinement  at  Oaeta.  Explanations  being  demanded  in 
the  Chamber^  the  Minister  replied  that  Mazzini  had  passed  at 
Palermo  under  a  false  name,  which  was  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  apprehension  as  a  measure  of  caution.  Government  knew  what 
were  his  designs  in  Italy,  and  considered  their  prevention  to  be  its 
duty.  As  soon  as  he  was  arrested,  the  public  prosecutor  had  been 
directed  to  take  regular  proceedings  against  him  because  of  his 
implication  in  recent  prosecutions  for  conspiracy.  His  presence  in 
a  country  so  full  of  inflammable  materials  as  Sicily  could  not  be 
permitted. 

On  the  2 1st,  the  Ministry  succeeded  in  carrying  a  Yote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  25th.    The  new  military  credits  were  granted. 

With  the  commencing  days  of  September  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  had  become  more  than  ever  pressing.  Napoleon  IIL^  the 
co-partner  with  the  Italian  Sovereign  in  the  Convention  of  1862, 
was  no  longer  ruler  of  France,  nor  able  to  maintain  his  part 
of  the  engagement.  The  Oaribaldian  element  was  pervading  the 
Papal  States.  Republican  agitation  seemed  likely  to  upset  the  Pope 
altogether.  It  was  bringing  all  its  forces  to  bear  on  the  Italian 
Government.  To  stand  still  was  simply  impossible.  The  King  of 
Italy  must  make  himself  recogpiized  as  a  Power,  at  Rome,  or  he 
must  let  his  imperfectly  compacted  dominion  fall  to  pieces,  and 
Rome,  and  Italy  too,  be  given  up  to  anarchy.  His  choice  was 
taken.  His  army,  under  General  Cadoma,  was  ordered  to  march 
across  the  frontier.  At  ihe  same  time  he  indited  the  following 
letter  to  Pius  IX. 

"  Most  Holy  Father, — ^With  the  affection  of  a  son,  with  the  faith 
of  a  Catholic,  with  the  loyalty  of  a  king,  with  the  sentiment  of  an 
Italian,  I  address  myself  again,  as  I  have  done  formerly^  to  the 
heart  of  your  Holiness. 
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"  A  storm  full  of  perils  threatens  Europe.  Favoured  by  the  war 
which  desolates  the  centre  of  the  Continent^  the  party  of  the 
cosmopolitan  revolution  increases  in  courage  and  audacity^  and  is 
preparing  to  strike,  especially  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces  governed 
by  your  Holiness,  the  last  blows  at  the  monarchy  and  the  Papacy. 

"  I  know,  most  Holy  Father,  that  the  greatness  of  your  soul  would 
not  fall  below  the  greatness  of  events ;  ibut  for  me,  a  Catholic  king 
and  an  Italian  king,  and  as  such  guardian  and  surety  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence  and  by  the  will  of  the  nation  of  the 
destinies  of  all  Italians,  I  feel  the  duty  of  taking,  in  face  of  Europe 
and  of  Catholicity,  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  security  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  Now,  most  Holy  Father,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  populations 
governed  by  your  Holiness,  and  the  presence  among  them  of  foreign 
troops  coming  from  different  places  with  different  intentions,  are  a 
source  of  agitation  and  of  perils  evident  to  all.  Chance  or  the 
effervescence  of  passions  may  lead  to  violence  and  to  an  effusion  of 
blood,  which  it  is  my  duty  and  yours,  most  Holy  Father,  to  avoid 
and  prevent. 

I  see  the  indefeasible  necessity  for  the  security  of  Italy  and  the 
Holy  See  that  my  troops,  already  guarding  the  frontiers,  should 
advance  and  occupy  the  positions  which  shall  be  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  your  Holiness  and  to  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Your  Holiness  will  not  see  a  hostile  act  in  this  measure  of  pre- 
caution. My  Government  and  my  forces  will  restrict  themselves 
absolutely  to  an  action  conservative  and  tutelary  of  the  rights,  easily 
reconcilable,  of  the  Roman  populations  with  the  inviolability  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  of  his  spiritual  authority,  and  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Holy  S^. 

''If  your  Holiness,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  and  as  your  sacred  character 
and  the  goodness  of  your  soul  give  me  the  right  to  hope,  is  inspired 
with  a  wish  equal  to  mine  of  avoiding  all  conflict  and  escaping  the 
danger  of -violence,  you  will  be  able  to  take,  with  the  Count  Ponza 
di  San  Martino,  who  presents  you  this  letter,  and  who  is  furnished 
with  the  necessary  instructions  bv  my  Government,  those  measures 
which  shall  best  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 

''  Will  your  Holiness  permit  me  to  hope  still  that  the  present 
moment,  as  solemn  for  Italy  as  for  the  Church  and  for  the  Papacy, 
will  give  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
has  never  been  extinguished  in  vour  heart  towards  this  land,  which 
is  also  your  own  country,  ana  of  those  sentiments  of  conciliation 
which  I  have  always  studied  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance  to 
translate  into  acts,  in  order  that,  while  satisfying  the  national  as- 
pirations, the  Chief  of  Catholicity,  surrounded  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Italian  population,  might  preserve  on  the  banks  of  the  Tilier  a 
glorious  seat  independent  of  all  human  sovereignty  ? 

"  Your  Holiness,  in  delivering  Rome  firom  &e  foreign  troops,  in 
freemg  it  from  the  continual  peril  of  being  the  battle-field  of  sub- 
versive parties,  will  have  accomplished  a  marvellous  work^  given 
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peace  to  the  Churchy  and  shown  to  Europe^  shocked  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  how  great  battles  can  be  won  and  immortal  victories  achieved 
by  an  act  of  justice  and  by  a  single  word  of  affection. 

I  beg  your  Holiness  to  bestow  upon  me  your  Apostolic  benedic- 
tion, and  I  renew  to  your  Holiness  the  expression  of  my  profound 
respect. — Tour  Holiness's  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most 
devoted  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

"  Flarenoe,  Sept  8»  1870." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  received  the  Italian  troops 
every  where  with  open  arms,  and  they  marched  steadily  forward  on 
Rome.  The  Pope  was  not  mollified  by  the  King's  letter.  He  well 
knew  the  end  was  coming,,  but  was  not  di^sed  to  accept  the  fstct 
without  a  protest.    He  mxx%  wrote  to  the  Gl^neral  of  his  forces : — 

"  General, — ^At  this  moment,  when  a  great  sacrilege  and  the  most 
enormous  injustice  is  about  to  be  consummated,  ana  the  troops  of  a 
Catholic  king,  without  provocation — ^nay,  without  even  the  least 
appearance  of  any  motive — surround  and  besiege  the  capital  of  the 
Catholic  world,  I  feel,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  thanking 
you.  General,  and  our  entire  army,  for  your  generous  conduct  up 
to  the  present  time — ^for  the  affection  you  have  shown  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  for  your  willingness  to  consecrate  yourselves  entirely  to 
the  defence  of  this  metropolis.  May  these  words  be  a  solemn  docu- 
ment to  certify  to  the  discipline,  the  loyalty,  and  the  valour  of  the 
army  in  the  service  of  this  Holy  See ! 

So  £Eir  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  defence,  I  feel  it  my  duigr 
to  command  t£it  it  shall  only  consist  in  such  a  protest  as  shall 
testify  to  the  violence  done  to  us,  and  nothing  more;  in  other 
words,  that  n^^tiations  for  surrender  shall  be  opened  so  soon  as  a 
breach  shall  have  been  made.  At  a  moment  when  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  mourning  over  the  numerous  victims  of  the  war  now 
going  on  between  two  great  nations,  never  let  it  be  said  that  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  however  unjustly  assailed,  had  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  great  sheddine  of  blood.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
Ood,  and  we  put  our  whole  defence  in  His  hands.  From  my  heart, 
General,  I  bless  you  and  your  entire  army. 

Pio  Papa  IX. 

"  From  the  Ystioaii,  Sept.  19." 

On  the  16th  the  Royal  troops  entered  Yelletri.  A  flag  of  truce 
sent  in  to  Borne  by  Oenend  Cadoma  was  ill  received.  Baron 
Amim,  the  resident  North  German  Minister,  went  to  the  Italian 
head-quarters  to  mediate,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the 
Papal  garrison  to  open  their  gates.  In  spite  of  the  Pope's  orders 
that  no  real  resistance  should  be  made,  a  cannonade  of  four  hours 
was  found  necessary  before  General  Cadoma,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, succeeded  in  entering  the  city  by  a  breach.  The  losses  on 
either  side,  however,  were  insignificant.  Then  the  struggle  was  over. 
After  settling  with  General  Kanzler,  the  Pontifical  Commander, 
the  terms  of  &e  surrender,  Cadoma  entered  at  the  head  of  his  forces^ 
and  was  received  with  popular  cheers  for  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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At  Florence,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Rome  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  rgoicing.  At  Naples  and  at  Venice  the  manifestations 
are  said  to  have  been  comparatively  tame. 

And  now  the  question  for  the  King  of  Italy  was  how,  with  a  fair 
show  of  popular  and  moral  sanction,  to  unite  Rome  to  the  rest  of 
the  monarchy,  and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  It 
was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  will  of  the  people  throughout  the 
States  of  the  Church,  by  a  plebiscite.  The  voting  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  when  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  the  King 
were  133,681,  against  him,  1507.  On  the  11th,  General  La  Mar- 
mora arrived,  to  assume  the  government  of  the  city,  with  a  council, 
in  his  sovereign's  name.  An  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  was 
announced,  in  consequence  of  which  several  Roman  state  prisoners 
were  released.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  also,  Mazzini  was 
allowed  to  leave  his  prison  at  Oaeta. 

Parliament  was  called  together  at  Florence  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  King  said,  With  Rome  for  our  capital,  I  have  fulfilled 
my  promise,  and  crowned  the  enterprise  which  was  beg^n  twenty- 
three  years  ago  by  my  magnanimous  father.  Italy  is  free  and 
united  henceforth,  and  depends  upon  herself  alone,  making  her  great 
and  happy.  Bound  to  France  and  Prussia  by  recent  alliances,  we 
were  obliged  to  observe  a  rigorous  neutrality.  We  are  able  to  inter- 
pose an  impartial  word  between  the  belligerents,  joining  our  efforts 
to  those  of  other  neutral  Powers  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  war  which 
ought  never  to  have  broken  out  between  two  nations  the  greatness 
of  which  is  equally  necessary  to  civilization.  This  policy  proves 
once  more  that  free,  united  Italy  is  for  Europe  an  element  of  order, 
liberty,  and  peace.  This  attitude  made  easier  the  task  of  restoring 
Rome  to  herself,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  modem  world.  We  entered 
Rome  by  our  national  right,  and  we  shall  remain  there,  keeping  the 
promises  solemnly  made  to  ourselves  of  freedom  to  the  Church  and 
the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  spiritual  ministry  and  its 
relations  with  Catholicity.  The  work  which  the  Government  began 
in  this  direction  will  be  completed  by  Parliament.  The  imminent 
transfer  of  the  Government  to  Rome  obliges  us  to  study  a  new 
system  of  administration.  Projects  of  law  on  reform  of  the  army 
and  on  the  educational  system  will  be  brought  in.  Now  that  Italy 
is  complete,  the  only  emulation  of  Italians  must  be  to  consolidate  by 
good  laws  the  edifice  erected  by  all.  A  sister  nation  has  offered  its 
crown  to  my  son.  I  hope  Spain  will  prosper  by  the  loyalty  of  her 
Sovereign  and  the  good  sense  of  her  people.  This  concert  is  the 
best  foundation  of  progress  and  liberfy.'^ 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to  Rome  was  voted  by 
192  against  18. 

With  regard  to  tbe  Pope,  the  following  arrangements  were 
made : — He  was  guaranteed  hiis  sovereign  rights,  allowed  to  retain 
his  guards,  and  provided  with  an  income  of  8,256,000  francs.  He 
was  to  keen  the  Vatican,  the  Church  of  Santa  Muia  Maggiore, 
Castel  Gbndolfo,  and  tlieir  dependencies ;  and  these  were  exempted 
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both  from  taxes  and  common-law  jurisdiction.  The  same  immanity 
was  extended  to  any  temporary  Presidency  of  the  Pope,  or  Conchive, 
or  Council.  The  Pope's  correspondence  was  to  be  free.  Even  in 
pursuit  of  criminals,  neither  visits  nor  searches  were  to  be  allowed. 
The  Pope  was  to  be  free  to  establish  at  the  Vatican  a  post  and  tele-« 
graph  office,  choosing  his  own  officials.  The  Papal  despatches, 
couriers,  and  telegrams  were  to  be  conveyed  as  those  of  foreign 
governments.  Councils  would  require  no  preliminary  permission 
for  meeting.  The  Pope  might  prefer  to  benefices  without  royal 
permission.  The  oath  of  the  Bishops  to  the  King,  the  royal  Placet, 
and  Exequatur  were  abolished.  The  seminaries  and  other  Catholic 
institutions  would  derive  their  authority  from  the  Holy  See  alone, 
without  any  interference  from  the  Italian  scholastic  authorities. 
Finally,  a  credit  of  17,000,000  lire  was  demanded  by  Government. 
The  deficit  had  risen  to  24,000,000. 

Last  scene  of  all  in  this  strange  eventfril  history,^'  the  King  of 
Italy — now  literally  of  all  Italy — made  his  public  entry  into  the 
new  capital  of  his  dominions  on  the  Slst  of  December^  He  was 
well  received  by  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  city;  but  the 
Canons  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^ore  and  St.  John  Lateran  closed  the 
doors  of  their  churches  against  him.  The  crowd  was  loud  in  its 
applause,  and  called  for  their  Sovereign  to  appear  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Quirinal.    At  night  the  city  was  illuminated. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  of  1871,  Victor  Emmanuel  quitted 
Rome,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed 
for  charitable  objects,  in  connexion  with  the  damages  caused  by  a 
tremendous  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  took  pkce  on  the  28th 
of  December,  and  flooded  great  part  of  the  city. 

SPAIN  AND  POETUQAL. 

We  turn  now  to  the  country  whose  internal  aflairs  happened, 
most  unexpectedly,  to  give  the  impulse  to  the  great  strife  on  which 
the  European  history  of  this  year  hinges. 

Spain  in  search  of  a  king  had  been  an  item  in  the  world^s 
political  inventory  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  the  autumn  of  1868. 

When  the  year  1870  opened.  Marshal  Serrano,  the  Regent,  and 
Marshal  Prim,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  President  of  the 
Council,  were  still  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  Their  last  candidate 
had  been  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  a  boy  under 
education  at  Harrow  School  in  England ;  but  the  King  of  Italy, 
who  was  his  uncle,  declined  for  him  the  dangerous  elevation.  His 
refusal  came  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  It  occasioned 
a  change  in  some  of  the  ministerial  arrangements.  Admiral  Topete, 
a  decided  Montpensierist,  returning  to  office,  along  with  Rivero  and 
Monteros  Bios.    Prim  remained  always  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

While  some  to  whom  the  crown  was  ofiered  proved  coy  and  un- 
persuadable, as  King  Fernando  of  Portugal,  and  Prince  Thomas  of 
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Savoy,  two  princes  there  were  who  were  well  known  to  desire  it, 
and  who  were  seeking  to  accomplish  the  object  of  tiieir  ambition 
in  diflTerent  ways.  One  was  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  brother  of 
Queen  Isabella's  husband ;  the  other  was  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
husband  of  the  ex-queen's  sister.  Don  Enrique  indeed  possessed 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  Republican  doctrines,  either  because  he 
really  desired  rather  the  substance  than  the  name  of  the  kingly 
dignity,  or  because  he  saw  that  the  Republican  party  would  be 
useful  as  a  stepping-stone.  And  from  the  platform  of  Repub- 
licanism he  fulminated  in  ver^  coarse  and  offensive  language  against 
the  ambition  and  double-dealmg  of  Montpensier.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  Montpensier's  peaceful 
and  cautious  habits,  the  Orleanist  prince  challenged  Enrique  to 
mortal  duel.  The  rivals  met  at  Alcorcon,  near  Madrid,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  and  at  the  third  shot  Enrique  fell  dead.  Montpensier 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  tried  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  a 
court  martial,  which  sentenced  him  to  the  not  very  severe  penalty 
of  one  month's  banishment  from  Madrid,  and  the  payment  of  6000 
dollars  to  the  family  of  his  victim. 

The  Spanish  Government,  under  the  Regency  of  Serrano,  seems 
to  have  held  its  way  rather  by  the  equilibrium  of  many  contending 
parties  than  by  real  internal  harmony.  Still,  in  Marshal  Prim  it 
possessed  a  virtual  leader  of  very  considerable  prudence  and  tact, 
and  he  proved  himself  able  to  carry  in  the  Cortes  those  measures 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  financial  and  military  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  Disturbances,  indeed,  broke  out  at 
Barcelona,  in  April,  on  account  of  the  conscription,  and  the  Carlists 

fave  trouble  in  Navarre  and  Biscay ;  but  the  Government  forces 
ept  them  effectually  in  check.  Prim  never  allowed  the  nation  to 
think  that  he  and  his  colleagues  considered  themselves  more  than  a 
provisional  Gt)vemment,  and  the  king  question  was  started  afresh 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  or  whenever  the  Opposition 
looked  threatening. 

Early  in  May  two  candidates  were  formally  before  the  Cortes : 
old  Marshal  Espartero  and  the  Duke  de  Mon^ensier,  who,  having 
expiated  his  recent  homicide  by  a  month's  rustication,  had  returned 
to  Madrid.  Espartero  was  a  very  old  man,  near  upon  eighty,  and 
was  childless.  He  refused  at  first  to  be  put  in  nomination,  but  the 
Club  of  the  Progressistas  had  set  its  heart  on  the  candidature  of 
the  old  hero  of  their  party,  and  he  was  eventually  persuaded  to 
"sacrifice  himself,"  as  he  said,  '^for  the  good  of  his  countiy." 
Marshal  Prim  himself  wished  for  neither  of  these  candidates,  but 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the  present  Regent,  Serrano,  invested 
with  the  fiill  powers,  if  not  with  the  name,  of  king.  His  sugges- 
tion, however,  did  not  meet  with  much  support,  and  when  the 
Cortes  came  to  a  decision  that  any  candidate,  to  be  successftil,  must 
command  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Assembly,  viz.,  179  votes, 
instead  of  the  agreement  of  one-fourth  of  the  members,  as  at  first 
proposed,  it  became  evident  that  neither  Montpensier  nor  Espartero 
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would  be  <»rried.  And  so  the  great  king-questioii  stood  over  for 
another  month.  Meanwhile  Prim  assared  the  Assembly  that  he 
did  not  despair  of  finding  an  eligible  candidate;  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  owned  that 
his  own  favourite  vision  of  the  future  was  the  federal  union 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  one  head.  This  brings  us  to  the 
so-called  Iberian  question/^  and  to  a  short  notice  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Portugal. 

The  old  Marsh^  Duke  de  Saldanha^  a  statesman  not  less  aged 
than  Espartero^  a  veteran  in  all  the  turbulences  of  ministerial  war- 
fare, and  a  noted  upsetter  of  Cabinets,  marched  up  to  the  Ayuda 
Palace  at  Lisbon,  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  the  head  of  a  military 
force,  displaced  the  troops  opposed  to  him,  insisted  on  a  personal 
interview  with  the  King,  and  obtained  from  him  the  dismissal  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Loul^,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself,  Saldanha,  in  his  place,  with  the  charge  of  forming  a  new 
Cabinet.  For  the  rest,  this  strange  coup  d^itat  passed  off  quietly. 
Portugal  accepted  the  old  Marshal^s  rule  without  remonstrance. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  Iberian  party,  whose  aim  was  the  union  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  under  one  Government,  were  unduly  exalted. 
They  found  soon  that  the  country  was  not  disposed  to  back  a  policy 
which  might  seem  to  be  dictated  by  Spanish  influence,  and  Saldanha, 
on  assuming  oflice,  had  to  declare  that  he  would  not  work  for  the 
union,  but  would  maintain  Portuguese  independence.  Prim  had  to 
make  a  similar  declaration  in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  The  union, 
which  he  had  so  recently  avowed  to  be  an  object  of  his  wishes,  he 
now  announced  would  only  be  brought  about  by  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  the  two  nations,  never  by  violent  means ;  and  he  most 
emphatically  repudiated  having  had  any  hand  in  the  recent  occur- 
rences in  Portugal.  The  unsettled  state  of  Spain  itself  during  the 
prolonged  interinidad  was  certainly  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Portuguese  opponents  of  Iberianism. 

Early  in  June  Espartero  withdrew  his  candidature,  alleging  his 
age  and  the  division  of  parties  as  sufficient  reasons,  even  if  he 
should  succeed  in  gaining  a  majority  of  the  Cortes.  Neither  the 
cause  of  Serrano  nor  that  of  Montpensier  made  any  way. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  signed  a  docu- 
ment of  abdication,  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  in  favour  of  her  son,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias.  The  document  had  been  submitted  beforehand 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 

This  made  little  practical  difference  to  the  course  of  events  in 
Spain.  Not  so  the  next  announcement  of  a  candidate,  which  was 
the  spark  destined  to  fire  a  mighty  conflagration  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  following  communication  from  Madrid  was  received  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  Paris  : — "  Our 
city  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  events  of  vital  importance 
are  expected  to  occur  ere  long.  If  my  information  is  correct — and 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is— confidential  agents,  expressly  accredited 
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by  Marshal  Prim,  have  secretly  quitted  Madrid  for  Bonn  in  Prussia, 
and  have  oflPered  the  Spanish  Crown  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringen,  and  the  Prince  accepts  the  offer  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.    This  act  of  Marshal  Prim's  has  greatly  sur- 
prised his  friends,  who  are  holding  meetings  to  concert  measures 
for  averting,  if  possible,  this  disastrous  catastrophe.  We  Spaniards, 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  cannot  forget  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenzoliern 
is  grandson  of  a  princess  belonging  to  a  family  which  is  execrated 
in  Spain  as  having  caused  torrents  of  the  purest  Castilian  blood  to 
be  shed.    He  is  by  the  maternal  side  descended  from  that  Murat  who 
bombarded  Madrid  during  the  War  of  Independence,  which  filled 
every  Spanish  household,  with  mourning,  from  San  Roque  to  Irun, 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.    No  wonder  that 
the  name  of  Murat  should  be  execrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Spain.    A  Hohenzoliern  Murat  will  never  be  accepted 
hj  the  Spanish  as  their  king ;  but  the  opinion  is  entertained  in  the 
highest  diplomatic  circles  that  should  by  any  fatality — which  God 
forefend  !~a  Hohenzoliern  be  thrust  upon  the  throne,  our  unhappy 
country  would  be  isolated  as  regards  the  Great  European  Powers ; 
order  and  tranquillity  would  be  overthrown ;  and  commerce  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  is  at  present.''    It  will  be 
noticed  how  the  first  expression  of  Spanish  dissent  to  Prince 
Leopold's  candidature,  was  on  account  of  his  French,  not  his  Prussian 
family  antecedents.    What  followed  upon  the  announcement  of  this 
candidature  belongs  mostly  to  other  portions  of  our  history.  Marshal 
Prim's  new  choice  would  probably,  at  its  re-assembling,  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Cortes,  who  were  not  in  the  humour  of  favouring 
the  Marshal's  policy ;  but  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  roused  by 
the  angry  menaces  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  the  Due  de 
Gramont ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  active  military  resistance. 
All  necessity  for  war,  however,  was  removed  by  the  following  des- 
patch to  Marshal  Prim  from  Antony,  Prince   of  HohenzoUern- 
Sigmaringen,  father  of  Leopold,  renouncing  the  disputed  honour  for 
his  son : — 

"  In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  likely  to  beset 
the  candidature  of  my  son  Leopold  for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  of 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  things  which  recent  events  have  brought 
about  for  the  Spanish  people,  by  placing  it  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting only  its  own  sense  of  independence ;  in  the  conviction  also, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  its  voice  cannot  be  expressed  with 
the  impartiality  and  freedom,  on  which  my  son  had  reckoned  when 
he  accepted  the  candidature,  I,  in  his  name,  now  withdraw  that 
candidature." 

Having  thus;  unintentionally,  set  Europe  on  fire,  Spain  was  left 
to  pursue  her  way  for  the  rest  of  the  year  undisturbed  by  any  obli- 
gations to  French  or  Prussian  partisanship.  Carlist  risings  troubled 
Navarre  and  Catalonia  in  August  and  September.  The  Republican 
party  obtained  some  temporary  exaltation  in  the  Cortes  by  the  news 
of  the  Paris  Revolution  of  September  4th,  and  sent  a  congratulatory 
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address  to  the  French  Provisional  Government.    But  we  must  ^ass 
over  the  ground  rapidly  till  the  third  week  in  October,  when  i^  was; 
oflScially  announced  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  been  offeVeiJ.*^  t- 
Amadeus,  Duke  d'Aosta,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  anck  1^  >  3 
by  that  prince  been  accepted,  conditionally  on  the  acquiescencV^f  t^- 
foreign  powers  and  due  election  by  the  Cortes.    On  the  part  of — 
foreign  powers  no  objection  was  made.    The  national  parties  inside 
and  outside  the  Cortes  raised  their  several  voices  in  opposition,  but 
with  no  important  effect ;  and  in  the  formal  vote  of  November  16th, 
the  Prince  was  elected  by  an  excess  of  eighteen  voices  over  the 
required  majority.    The  numbers    stood  thus: — For  the  Duke 
d^Aosta,  191;  for  a  Federal  Republic,  60;  for  a  Unitarian  Re- 
public, 8 ;  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  27;  for  Espartero,  8;  for 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  2 ;  for  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  1. 

After  this  formal  expression  of  the  national  will,  things  went  on 
quietly,  and  Marshal  Prim  occupied  himself  in  making  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  Sovereign,  whose  opening  career  it 
was  to  be  his  business  to  inaugurate,  and  for  whose  safe  guidance 
it  seemed  as  though  his  tried  tact  and  knowledge  of  Spanish 
character  and  Spanish  parties  was  in  the  highest  degree  needful. 
But  a  most  unexpected  tragedy  closed  the  year.  On  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  December,  as  the  Marshal  was  proceeding 
from  the  Ministry  of  War  to  the  Cortes,  shots  were  fired  at  his 
carriage,  in  the<Calle  de  Alcala,  by  which  both  he  and  his  adjutant 
were  wounded.  The  assassins,  who  fired  from  two  cabs,  made  their 
escape.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  Primes  wounds,  which  were  in 
the  arm,  were  not  dangerous,  and  that  he  would  recover;  but, 
after  the  amputation  of  a  finger,  inflammation  set  in,  and  he  expired 
on  the  night  of  the  30th.  He  retained  his  consciousness  to  the 
last.  When  made  aware  of  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he  bade 
his  friends  adieu  with  composure.  For  the  safety  of  the  new  King, 
whose  arrival  at  Madrid  was  expected  only  a  day  or  two  after,  he 
expressed  much  anxiety.  The  Cortes,  when  it  met  on  Saturday, 
the  31st,  declared  that  Prim  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  It 
was  voted  that  his  name  should  be  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Cortes,  and  his  family  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  a  vote  of  absolute  confidence  in  the  Government 
was  passed.  No  traces  were  found  of  the  plot  which  had  had  such 
direful  effect. 

On  the  same  day  that  Prim  died.  King  Amadeus  I.  landed  at 
Cartagena,  and  received  the  sad  intelligence  from  Marshal  Topete^ 
who  at  once  became  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased  Minister. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EuBOPSAN  States.— EoBsia^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switserland, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Boumania. 

NoBTH  Ambeica. — United  States — Measures  in  Congress — Fenian  Baid — ^New  Elec- 
tions— Belations  to  European  War — ^Fteddent's  Message. 

Asia.— China — ^Tientsin  Massacre. 

South  Amsiuca. — ^Paraguay — Defeat  and  Death  of  Lopez. 

BUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  DENMABK,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  SWTTZEBLAND, 
GBBECB,  TUBKEY. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  affairs  of  Russia  during  the  early  part 
of  this  year  to  call  for  attention  in  a  general  survey  like  the  present. 
We  must  notice^  however^  the  growing  disaffection  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  where  the  prevailing  German  element  of  the  population 
was  being  sjrstematically  repressed  by  the  Government  in  &vour  of 
the  Pansbvist  or  '^Russification''  policy:  thereby  evoking  not  only 
local  discontent,  but  a  dangerous  expression  of  svmpathy  from  the 
newspaper  press  of  Germany.  The  meeting  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  June 
gave  rise  to  a  little  speculation,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
reference  to  the  possible  assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  imperial 
title  in  Germany.  When  the  contest  t>etween  France  and  Prussia 
broke  out  in  July,  the  attitude  of  the  neutral  Powers  of  course 
became  a  subject  of  deep  interest :  not  least  that  of  Russia.  That 
Russia  was  occupied  wiUi  the  thought  of  improving  her  own  position 
in  the  Black  Sea,  even  before  the  commencement  of  that  contest,  is 
proved  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Gazette  about 
the  8th  of  July,  and  which  was  commented  upon  at  the  time  by  the 
English  press ;  though  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  more  important 
events,  it  was  allow^  to  drop  out  of  sight. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  the  intended  position  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  respect  to  the  war  was  thus  announced :  "  The 
Imperial  Russian  Government  has  made  all  possible  endeavours  to 
avert  the  outbreak  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  warlike  resolutions  were  taken  rendered  our  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  abortive.  The  Emperor  is  resolved  to  observe 
neutrality  so  long  as  Russia's  interests  are  not  affected  by  the 
eventualities  of  the  campaign.  The  Russian  Government  undertakes 
to  support  every  endeavour  to  circumscribe  the  operations  and 
diminish  the  duration  of  the  war.'' 

As  events  went  on,  rumours  were  rife  that  this  position  of  neu- 
trality was  about  to  be  abandoned  in  behalf  of  France  :  that  Russia 
was  resolved  to  prevent  any  alienation  of  French  territory :  that  in 
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terms  of  peace.  The  newspaper  press^  in  its  alarm  and  antipathy  to 
German  ascendancy^  almost  unanimously  advocated  the  cause  of 
France.  So  did  the  so-called  "  Old  Russian'^  party  at  Court,  with, 
as  it  was  reported,  the  Czarewitch  at  their  head.  But  Prince 
Oortschakoff,  the  Russian  Chancellor,  was  opposed  to  any  such 
partisanship.  He  exerted  himself  to  maintian  friendly  relations 
with  the  victorious  Germans,  partly,  it  might  be,  from  fear  of 
mischief  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  those 
designs  with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  for  which  the  pro- 
strated condition  of  France  seemed  to  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. However  French^'  the  tone  of  ^neral  society  at  St. 
Petersburg  might  be,  the  Czar  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  own  real 
or  professed  sympathies,  by  the  honours  which  he  volunteered  to 
accord  to  some  of  the  princely  leaders  of  the  German  hosts.  Thus 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  on  the  15th  of  September,  he  gave 
''in  honour  of  the  successes  of  the  brave''  Saxon  soldiers,  the 
military  order  of  St.  George ;  and  early  in  November  he  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  Versailles,  to  bestow  on  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
the  appointment  of  Field  Marshal  in  the  Russian  army. 

It  was  well  known  meanwhile  that  military  preparations  were 
being  actively  pushed  on  in  Russia ;  and  rumours  were  extant  that 
a  demand  for  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  was  in  contemplation. 
Immediately  after  the  intelligence  of  the  honour  bestowed  upon  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  for  his  successes  in  the  war  with  France, 
the  English  Cabinet  was  startled  by  the  communication  of  a  circular 
written  by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  abruptly  announcing  his  master's 
intention  to  repudiate  that  article  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  which 
had  reference  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  inasmuch  as  its 
provisions  were  no  longer  supportable  by  Russia  itself,  and  had  not 
been  observed  to  the  letter  by  the  co-contracting  parties.  The 
course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed  upon  the  promulgation  of 
this  circular,  between  Lord  Granville  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  and 
of  the  London  Conference  to  which  they  led,  are  matter  of  English 
history. 

As  in  the  case  of  Russia,  so  in  the  case  of  the  minor  States  of 
Western  Europe  this  year,  there  is  little  that  calls  for  special 
notice  save  the  manner  and  d^^ree  in  which  their  aflG&irs  were 
agitated  by  the  central  vortex  of  the  Franco-German  war.  In 
Russia,  ana  in  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  that  war  set  other  causes  in 
motion,  which  drew  events  on  in  orbits  of  their  own :  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdom,  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  the 
interest  of  local  affairs  was  confined  to  the  direct  action  of  the  war  or 
the  policy  by  which  they  were  conducted.  The  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  were  inclined  to  the  French  cause  by  natural  sympathy : 
certainly  as  to  the  Court  and  higher  circles,  and,  in  the  main, 

Erobably  as  to  the  lower  classes  also.  In  Sweden  there  was  the 
neal  origin  of  the  reigning  family  to  help  the  inclination  of  Court 
policy  in  the  French  direction :  in  Denmabk  there  was  the  unfor- 
gotten  grudge  against  Prussia  for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War  of 
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1864.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  snrprising  that,  as  the  French  fleet 
touched  at  Copenhagen  on  its  way  to  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic, 
there  was  something  of  an  attempt  at  fraternization  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  "  Marseillaise"  was  sung  with  Danish  words, 
on  the  occasion,  and  sympathetic  hurrahs  were  shouted.  And  yet 
it  would  seem  as  if,  even  then,  the  instinct  of  a  common  faith  and  a 
kindred  race  made  the  Danish  people  unwilling  on  the  whole  to  turn 
against  Prussia  for  the  sake  of  France ;  while  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Government,  the  conviction  that  caution  was  better  than  sentiment, 
led  both  the  Swedish  and  Danish  cabinets  to  decide  at  once  on  a 
strict  but  watchful  neutrality.  It  is  said  that  the  Danish  military 
authorities,  in  their  recent  visits  to  Ch&lons,  had  become  convinced 
beforehand  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  the  French  to  the  Prussian 
army,  whose  eflSciency  they  had- themselves  learnt  by  experience; 
and  as  the  successive  events  of  the  war  declared  themselves,  there 
was  less  and  less  inclination  to  break  with  so  formidable  a  neighbour 
as  the  North  German  Bund.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Czar  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  strenuously  exerted  to  bring  about 
the  neutral  attitude  of  Denmark. 

In  Belgium,  where  for  more  than,  twenty  years  the  Libera]  or 
Progressist "  party  represented  by  the  Cabinet  of  M.  FrSre  Orban 
had  had  the  management  of  afiairs,  there  occurred  in  the  month  of 
June  a  Ministerial  crisis  which,  after  lasting  a  fortnight,  was 
terminated  at  the  beginning  of  July  by  the  advent  to  office  of 
a  Cabinet  based  on  the  clerical  reactionary  principle,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Baron  d'Anethan. 

Belgium  was  the  country  most  nearly  afiected  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  She  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  its  contingencies. 
To  maintain  her  independence  and  neutrality  was  her  one  object ; 
and  this  was  carried  out  by  the  Government  of  King  Leopold  II. 
with  great  spirit  and  efiect.  The  Bank  bullion  and  reserves  were 
at  once  moved  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp.  A  large  war  credit  was 
voted.  The  army,  100,000  strong,  was  mobilis^;  large  detach- 
ments were  moved  to  the  frontier,  and  a  strong  reserve  was  massed 
within  the  quadrilateral  position  in  front  of  Antwerp,  of  which  the 
corners  are  Fermonde,  Malines,  Lierre  and  Diest.  But  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Belgium  openly  avowed  that  its  chief  support  consisted 
in  its  confident  reliance  on  the  friendship  and  fidelity  of  England, 
and  by  this  avowal  it  succeeded  in  arousing,  or  strengthening,  in 
that  country,  a  sentiment  which  resulted  in  the  new  Treaty  engage- 
ments proposed  to  France  and  Prussia  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  rati- 
fied by  a  vote  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the  month 
of  August. 

During  the  early  stage  of  the  German  counter-invasion  fear  oc- 
casionally arose  that  Belgian  neutrality  would  be  violated  by  the 
necessities  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  However,  the  danger 
was  warded  off*,  and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French 
army  routed  at  Sedan  took  their  flight  through  Belgian  territory, 
they  laid  down  their  arms  according  to  Convention,  and  were 
"  interned    in  the  dominions  of  King  Leopold. 
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In  the  qnestion  of  Luxemburg  Belgium  sided  witb  Count  Bis- 
marck's policy  as  against  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Eong  of 
Holland. 

Of  Holland's  interests  involved  in  that  affair  of  Luxemburg 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  Otherwise^  her  connexion 
with  the  war  was  limited  to  placing  her  army  on  a  war  footing  at 
its  outbreak^  and  so  maintaining  it  for  a  few  weeks^  until  the 
struggle  had  fairly  passed  into  the  heart  of  Prance.  On  the  19th  of 
September^  when  the  King  opened  the  States  General^  he  was  able 
to  say  that  he  appreciated  the  goodwill  and  patriotism  which  the 
Dutch  people  had  displayed  amid  the  grave  events  of  the  last  months. 

The  people/'  he  said,  have  shown  an  unanimous  will  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  country.  The  amicable  relations  which 
previously  existed  with  foreign  Powers  have  in  no  way  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  war."  The  King  announced  that  it  was  his  de- 
cided intention  to  persist  in  his  neutrality.  The  general  situation 
of  the  country  and  the  colonies^  he  added,  was  favourable,  and  finan- 
cial matters  were  not  unsatisfactory. 

Switzerland  was  concerned  early  in  the  summer  in  a  trans- 
action which  occasioned  some  preliminary  mutterings  of  the  storm 
that  was  soon  to  break  out.  In  pursuance  of  a  Convention  made 
with  the  North-German  Confederation  in  October,  1869,  her 
Federal  Council  granted  a  subvention  of  ten  million  francs  towards 
the  construction  of  a  railway  through  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard. 
The  French  objectors  to  the  route  insisted  on  the  political  danger 
of  placing  Berlin  thereby  in  such  direct  and  easy  communication 
with  Florence ;  but  it  was  replied  that  France  had  been  applied  to 
for  a  co-subsidy  by  Switzerland  in  1868,  when  the  project  was  first 
mooted,  and  that  M.  Rouher,  who  was  Minister  at  the  time,  had 
expressed  himself  as  favourable  to  its  execution.  The  discussion  in 
the  French  tlhambers  on  the  subject,  in  June,  1870,  has  been 
elsewhere  mentioned.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Switzerland  placed 
her  small  military  force  on  a  war  footing;  but  disbanded  it  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  danger  of  any  infringement  of  her  neutrality  had 
passed  away. 

Greece  obtained  a  short  and  painful  notoriety  in  European  history 
this  year  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  near  Marathon  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  an  English  and  an  Italian  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  two  English  gentlemen  besides,  were  captured  and 
eventually  put  to  death  by  a  band  of  brigands  headed  by  the 
brothel's  Arvanitaki.  The  indignation  of  the  English  Government 
was  loudly  expressed — first,  at  the  mismanagement  or  political 
corruption  which  could  have  allowed  brigandage  of  such  a  formid- 
able nature  to  exist  so  near  the  capital  of  the  country ;  secondly,  at 
the  blundering  precipitation  of  that  attack  on  the  brigands  by 
Colonel  Th6agini8  which  immediately  caused  their  death.  General 
Soutzos,  the  Minister  of  War,  to  whom  the  blame  was  first  brought 
home,  resigned  office.  Seven  brigands,  captured  by  the  authorities  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fatal  struggle  at  Oropos,  were  executed  at  Athens 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.    But  the  keen  interest  excited  by  this 
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affair  out  of  Greece  was  before  long  forgotten  in  the  more  absorbing 
excitement  of  the  war  news. 

TuEKBY. — A  terrible  fire  took  place  at  Constantinople  on  the  5th 
of  June,  in  that  part  called  the  city  of  Pera.  An  enormous  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed  belonging  to  the  rich  American  merchants 
who  resided  there,  and  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  occupied  by  the 
English  Embassy,  from  which  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  archives 
was  saved.   The  loss  of  lives  was  estimatea  at  2000. 

The  Khedive  visited  the  Sultan  in  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  him. 

Turkey  was  not  immediately  affected  by  the  complication  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  but  the  ominous  preparations  of 
Russia  for  those  designs  on  the  Black  Sea  which  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff's  circular  disclosed,  became  a  subject  of  pressing^anxiety  to  her 
in  the  autumn.  The  Times  telegram  of  November  22  states — "  In 
anticipation  of  the  answer  to  be  returned  to  the  Russian  circular, 
the  Porte  has  instructed  its  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  London,  Berlin^ 
Tours,  and  Florence  to  express  the  painful  surprise  which  the 
Russian  communication  has  produced  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
hope  that  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  would  support 
Turkey  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  an  act  tending 
to  destroy  all  international  relations.''  At  the  same  time,  the 
Sultan's  Government  showed  itself  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
Russia,  and  even  to  forward  the  discussion  of  her  claims  in  an  inter- 
national Conference ;  and  after  a  personal  interview  between  General 
Ignatieff  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  the  Sultan,  towards  the  end 
of  November,  the  panic  at  Constantinople  somewhat  subsided. 

The  constant  difficulties  and  conflicts  in  the  internal  affiurs  of 
Roumania  this  year  seemed  to  portend  a  termination  within  no  long 
time,  to  the  rulership  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem.  The 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  Russian  Note  respecting  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  to  follow  with  an  energetic  remonstrance  as  to  the 
intolerable  conditions  under  which  the  Principalities  had  been  bound 
by  that  Treaty,  and  which  threatened  to  ruin  their  political  existence. 

The  Ghika  Ministry,  which  had  been  ousted  by  its  opponents, 
returned,  nominally,  to  power  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

AMEBICA. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  United  States  this  year  was  prosperous 
and  pacific.  The  measures  which  chiefly  occupied  the  L^^lature 
were  those  which  regarded  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
the  readmission  of  the  Southern  States  to  Congress,  the  state  of  the 
maritime  interests,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  coloured 
population,  the  Naturalization  Laws,  and  the  relations  of  the  con- 
tinent to  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Congress  passed  the 
bill  for  the  readmission  of  Virginia  in  January,  with  the  following 
conditions : — ^The  State  officers  were  to  take  a  test  oath  that  they 
were  not  disqualified  by  complicity  in  the  rebellion,  or  else  that  sucn 
disqualification  had  been  legally  removed ;  the  State  Constitution 
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was  never  to  be  altered  so  as  to  deprive  negroes  of  the  same  rights  of 
suffrage^  office-holding,  and  school  privileges  as  whites,  or  so  as  to 
require  any  different  qualifications  between  the  two  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  either  for  holding  office  or  for  voting.  The  State  of 
Mississippi  was  next  adnutted  to  representation  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  at  once  sent  a  coloured  representative  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Revel  made  his  first  speech  on  the  16th  of  March 
in  favour  of  universal  amnesty  and  universal  suffrsfge,  and  his  name 
stands  thus  recorded  as  the  first  member  of  the  proscribed  race  who 
helped  to  legislate  for  the  i^tion.  Difficulties  were  afterwards 
raised,  however,  about  his  seat ;  and  it  was  only  confirmed  after  a 
debate  and  a  division  some  weeks  later.  Bills  to  a4mit  T^xas  and 
Georgia  were  passed  before  the  end  of  ]\(arch. 

And  now  the  reconstruction  of  th^  Union  being  coi^plete,  the 
President,  qn  the  SOth  of  March,  issiied  I^is  proclaipation  declaring 
the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Suffirage  Bil^ 
whereby  the  right  of  voting  in  every  election.  State  or  Congres- 
sional, was  accorded  to  all  the  coloured  citizens  qf  the  United 
States.  I{e  added  a  special  Message  to  Congress  on  the  occasion. 
Four  millions  of  voters,  he  stated,  had  been  added  to  the  electoral 
body ;  and  special  obligations  thereliy  devolved  upon  Congress  and 
upon  the  white  population  generally.  It  be^^axae  the  duty  qf  all  to 
promote  and  encourage  popular  education,  sq  that  those  who  h^  been 
mvested  with  political  rights  might  acquire  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  free  country. 
To  the  coloured  population  he  urpfed  the  necessity  of  proving  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  privilege  which  had  been  extended  to  then^. 

But  it  was  not  ei^ough  to  enapt  the  pew  law  of  franchise.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  measure  of  such  vast  revolutionary  impqrt  would 
be  exposed  to  opposition  or  evasion  in  niany  directions.  Accordingly, 
Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  which,  after  some  party  opposition,  was  passed 
by  Congress  at  iiie  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Naturalisation  Bill,  which  passed  this  Session,  derived  con-, 
siderable  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  Universal  Suflfragq 
Measure  just  carried  out.  American  citizens  had  a  right  to  the 
fitmchise,  and  n^oes  and  their  descendants  had  been  declared  to 
be  American  citi^ns.  W^re  Indians  and  Chinese  to  be  included  in 
the  same  category  ?  There  were  no  less  than  90,0Q0  Chinese,  as  it 
was  estimated,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States ;  and  they 
were  continually  immigrating  and  percolating  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Sumner,  the  veteran  Abolitionistj  true  to  bis  univer- 
saJist  principles,  actually  for  $i  moment  carried  an  amendment 
admitting  them  to  the  position  of  citizens  j  but  it  was  reconsidered 
in  the  Senate,  and  rescinded  on  the  plea  that  to  admit  the  Chinese 
to  political  rights  would  endanger  both  the  religious  and  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  It  was  therefore  settled  that 
persons  of  African  descent  might  become  American  citizens,  but 
not  Indians  or  Chinese. 
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A  somewhat  remarkable  measure,  which  passed  through  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  but  did  not  reach  the  later  stages  of 
legislation  this  session,  was  founded  on  a  Bill  brought  in  bv  Mr. 
CuUum  for  the  suppression  of  Mormon  practices  in  Utah.  Clauses 
empowering  the  President  to  send  an  armed  force  into  the  Utah 
Territory  were  struck  out  in  committee,  but  it  was  enacted  that 
polygamy  should  be  held  a  crime,  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  property  of  Mormons  who  should 
leave  Utah  in  ord^r  to  evade  the  requirements  of  the  law,  or  who 
should  be  imprisoned  for  resisting  it,  should  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families. 

The  financial  measures  of  Congress  were  directed  mainly  to  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The  monthly  statement  of  that 
debt,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  amounted  to  the  figure  of 
2,658,000,000  dollars;  the  coin  in  the  Treasury,  109,000,000 
dollars;  the  currency,  12,500,000  dollars*  In  February,  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  for  making 
the  principal  of  the  Five-Twenty  Bonds  payable  in  currency ;  but 
it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  A  Bill  for  the  issue  of  addi- 
tional currency  to  the  amount  of  45  million  dollars,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  received  however  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  by  39 
votes  against  23 ;  soon  after  which,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  large  additional  issue  of  50  millions, 
which  it  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  carrjring  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  This  vote  called  forth  no  small  indignation 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  as  betokening  an  intention  to 
dispense  with  specie  payments ;  and  the  Senate  met  it  by  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  any  fiirther  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  to  be 
inexpedient. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  made  a  statement  as  to  the  Government 
financial  policy,  which  was  received  with  satisfaction.  He  said 
that  what  had  been  done  by  the  Administration,  to  effect  an  honest 
collection  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  was  only  an 
earnest  of  what  Government  intended  to  do ;  and  promised  that 
every  dollar  of  superfluous  outlay  would  be  cut  off.  Schenck's 
Tariff  Bill,  and  the  President's  own  action,  with  r^fard  to  the 
American  Navy  Bill,  were  signs  that  the  doctrine  of  Protection  was 
still  one  of  the  main  anchors  on  which  American  finance  rested  its 
hopes.  At  the  end  of  February,  or  b^^inning  of  March,  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  passed  a  resolution,  by  107  against  48,  declaring 
that  die  interests  of  the  country  demanded  such  a  tariff  on  foreign 
imports  as  would  best  protect  home  manufactures  and  industries, 
without  impairing  the  revenue.  On  this  resolution  Schenck  based 
the  Tariff  Bill,  which  was  soon  brought  forward  for  discussion. 
After  considerable  debate  on  tiie  details,  however,  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  was,  on  the  16th  of  May,  postponed  to  another  session^ 
by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  15. 

General  Schenck's  new  Funding  Bill  met  with  better  success 
than  his  Tariff  Bill.   After  amendment  in  the  Conference  Com^ 
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mittee^  it  passed  both  houses — ^the  Senate  without  a  division,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  137  against  35.  This  bill  autho- 
rized the  issue  of  a  thousand  million  of  dollars^  in  bonds  paying 
4  per  cent,  interest,  and  repayable  in  thirty  years ;  as  also  of 
300,000,000  dollars,  in  bonds  paying  4|  per  cent,  and  repayable  in 
fifteen  years ;  lastly,  of  200,000,000  dollars,  in  bonds  paying  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  repayable  in  ten  years.  Mr.  Garfield's  Currency 
Bill  was  another  financial  m^ure  of  the  session.  When  amended 
in  the  Committee,  it  authorized  an  increase  of  54,000,000  dollars  in 
National  Bank  notes.  A  bill  to  reduce  taxation,  and  a  bill  for 
reducing  the  army  to  30,000  men,  also  passed  the  two  Houses  of 
the  L^slature.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Tax  Bill,  imposing 
a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  income  derived  from  the  interest  of  the 
Grovemment  Bonds,  was  negatived  after  a  sharp  debate.  The 
public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
2,332,000,000  dollars,  being  a  decrease  of 326,000,000  since  January. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  against  the  Spanish  Gx>vemment  had 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  United  States  early  in  the  year.  A 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  recognition  of  insurgents  as  bellige- 
rents. President  Grant  was  opposed  to  any  such  step,  and  in  the 
middle  of  June,  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which,  while  con- 
demning the  desperate  and  inhuman  manner  in  which  the  conflict 
in  the  island  was  waged  on  both  sides,  he  declared  that  the  object 
of  the  Cubans,  in  urging  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights,  was  to 
embroil  America  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  that  he  was  himself 
quite  unable  to  see  that  the  present  condition  of  the  contest  consti- 
tuted war  in  the  sense  laid  down  by  international  law.  The  question 
of  belligerency,  he  said,  was  one  of  fact,  not  to  be  decided  by 
sympathies  for,  or  preju^ce  against,  either  party.  The  recognizing 
State  was  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  cause  of  quarrel.  It  had 
simply  to  ask  itself  the  question.  Do  the  relations  between  the 
parent  State  and  the  insurgents  amount  in  point  of  fact  to  war,  in 
the  sense  understood  by  international  law  ?  To  justify  a  recognition 
of  belligerency,  there  must  be  not  only  actual  fighting ;  there  must 
be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  customs 
of  war,  flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of  prisoners.''  And  not 
only  this,  there  must  be  a  ^  /acta  political  organization  of  the 
insurgents,  sufficient  in  character  and  resources  to  constitute  their 
polity,  if  left  to  itself,  a  State  among  nations.  Now  the  Cubans 
had  neither  an  established  seat  of  government,  nor  towns,  nor  sea- 
ports, nor  L^jislature,  nor  civil  authorities,  nothing  in  short  that 
constitutes  a  political  organization ;  and  therefore  they  had  none  of 
those  qualifications  which  in  international  law  would  fairly  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  as  belligerents.  These  were  the  President's 
arguments ;  and  at  the  same  time  (jeneral  Grant  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

An  animated  debate  ensued.  The  Republican  partv  was  divided. 
Mr.  Banks  spoke  in  severely  critical  terms  of  tne  President's 
Message,  and  intimated  that  the  author  of  the  document  was 
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Mr.  Caleb  dishing,  who  had  been  lately  emjjloyed  as  Counsel 
for  the  Spanish  (Sovemment,  in  a  case  concerning  the  seizure  of 
some  gunboats.  He  denounced  the  course  of  the  Spanish  minister, 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  insolent,  and  vehemently  urged  the  House  to  adopt 
the  pending  resolutions,  declaring  neutrality  between  Spain  and 
Cuba,  and  protesting  against  the  barbarity  with  which  the  island 
war  was  carried  on.  General  Butler  spoke  in  defence  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Administration ;  denied  that  Cushing  had  written  the 
President's  Message ;  and  warned  Congress  that  a  war  with  Spain 
would  prevent  the  success  of  the  eflTorts  so  long  persisted  in,  towirds 
funding  the  National  Debt.  G^ieral  Jjogan  replied,  censuring  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  Government,  Mid  expressing  reg^t  that 
the  President  had  beien  influenced  to  sign  the  Cuban  Message.  He 
earnestly  appealed  to  Congress  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  the 
barbarities  attendant  on  the  war.  The  end  was,  that  the  House,  by 
a  nifgority  of  17,  passed  a  proposal,  substiUited  by  Mr.  Bingham 
for  the  Resolutions,'*  to  the  effect  that  the  President  was  autho- 
rized to  nemonstrate  against  the  atrocities  of  the  war,  and  if  he 
should  deem  it  expedient,  might  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  to  seci^  from  both  the  contending  parties  the  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  annexation  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  to  fhe  territory  of 
the  Ui^ited  States  was  a  scheme  which  the  President  had  very 
mujch  at  heart,  but  for  which  he  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  I^egislature.  There  was  an  influential  party  rigidly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  United  States'  dominions  bevond  the  mainland; 
and  though  the  St.  Domingo  President,  Borez,  desired  the  annexa- 
tion, and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  a  favourable  vote  given  upon 
it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Foreign  ]3«lations,  at  Washington,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently 
referred,  reported  adversely  on  the  project ;  and  it  was  decisively 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  itself  on  the  80th  of  June. 

Another  annexation  scheme  which  was  mooted,  but  which  was 
left  to  stand  over  for  this  year,  regarded  the  British  settlement  of 
Columbia.  A  memorial  was  sent  in  by  some  of  the  colonists, 
petitioning  for  admission  into  the  Union ;  and  upon  this  memorial 
a  resolution  was  passed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  consider  the  expediency  of  proposing  to  the  British 
GovemmjBnt  a  transfer  of  dominion  as  the  condition  of  a  treaty  for 
settling  aU  disputes  between  the  two  Governments. 

Unfortunately  another  cause,  pr  excuse,  for  ill-feeling  against 
England  was  given  this  year  by  the  accidental  collision  between  two 
vessels,  the  Oneida,"  Amierican  war-steamer,  and  the  "  Bombay,'* 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company^s  steamer,  on  the  Mtii  of  January, 
near  Yokohama,  when  the  American  vessel  was  run  down,  and 
115  lives  lost.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  complained 
loudly  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eyre,  the  British  commander,  in 
continuing  his  voyage  without  heeding  the  destruction  of  the 
American  vessel;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
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Jlepresentatives^  and  adopted  by  the  Senate^  in  Aprilj  ordering  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  collision. 

More  propitious  to  friendly  relations  between  the  Governments 
were  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  Fenian  raid  into  Canada. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  saying 
that  he  had  received  information  of  the  preparation  of  illegal 
expeditions  against  the  people  of  Canada  by  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  ^1  participation  in  or  furtherance  of  such 
proceedings  would  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States' 
Government  and  render  the  promoters  amenable  to  justice.  The 
proceedings  alluded  to  were  those  which  culminated  in  the  Fenian  raid 
mto  Canada,  when  the  insurgents  advanced  two  hundred  well  armed 
men,  under  General  O'Neill,  across  the  border  near  Pranklyn,  Ver- 
mont. They  were  repulsed  by  the  Canadian  Volunteers,  and,  in 
the  flight  back  over  the  border,  O'Neill  was  arrested  by  the  United 
States'  oflicer.  Marshal  Forster.  Another  band,  under  a  Fenian 
leader  named  Gleeson,  crossed  the  border  from  Malone ;  but  these 
men  too  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  flight  Gleeson  and  others  were 
captured  by  the  American  authorities.  The  prisoners  were  placed  in 
confinement  to  await  their  trial  for  d  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws. 
For  his  action  in  this  matter  President  Grant  received  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  from  the  British  Government  through  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  British  Minister.  The  Fenian  leaders  were  tried  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  received  sentences  of  imprisonment,  but  with 
recommendations  to  mercy,  which  were  subsequently  acted  upon, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  stringent  proclamation  against  future 
raids  was  issued  by  the  President. 

The  Treaty  of  Naturalization  agreed  upon  between  Lord  Claren- 
don and  Mr.  Motley,  the  United  States'  Minister  in  London,  was 
published  in  August.  It  provided  that  British  subjects  who  are 
naturalized  accoiding  to  law  within  the  United  States  as  citizens 
thereof,  shall  be  held  by  Great  Britain  to  be  in  all  respects,  and  for 
all  purposes,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  treated  as 
such  by  Great  Britain.  Reciprocally,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  naturalized  within  the  Britisli  dominions  shall  be  held  to  be 
British  subjects,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such  by  the  United  States. 
Such  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  renounce  their  naturalization 
and  to  resume  their  nationality,  provided  that  such  renunciation  be 
publicly  declared  within  two  years  after  May  12,  1870. 

A  slave  trade  Convention  with  England  was  also  ratified  in 
August,  whereby  the  mixed  Courts  at  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  New  York  were  finally  suppressed,  and  their  jurisdiction 
made  over  to  the  respective  Courts  of  the  two  nations. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  the  President  issued  a  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  in  respect  of  the  war  between  Prance  and  Germany. 
At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  German  sympathy  ran  high  in  the 
United  States.  The  German  inhabitants  of  New  York  celebrated 
the  early  victories  of  their  compatriots  with  animated  tokens  of 
rejoicing.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Republican  form  of  govem- 
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ment  in  France,  however,  tiie  balance  of  sympathy  changed,  and 
the  public  Press  of  the  United  States  took  tiie  French  side  mostly. 
The  President  at  once  recognized  the  Government  of  the  Defence 
Committee. 

The  State  and  Congressional  elections  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
October  11th,  when,  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  Suffrage 
Amendment  Act,  the  whole  negro  population  voted.  The  result 
was  favourable  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  Bepublicans  lost 
several  Congress  votes.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  early  in  the  year,  to  fix  the  numbers  of  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  at  £75,  exclusive  of  the  representatives  of 
newly  admitted  States,  instead  of  the  old  number,  234 ;  changes 
had  been  also  made  in  the  redistribution  of  seats,  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  in  the  relative  population  of  the  States;  thus 
some  members  were  taken  from  New  England  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  Western  States ;  but  these  changes  were  to  be  partly  dependent 
on  the  results  of  the  Census  which  was  set  on  foot  this  autumn. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  riot  at  New  Orleans  the  elections  every 
where  passed  off  quietly.  The  Congress  assembled  at  Washington 
on  December  5th,  when  the  President  delivered  his  Message. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  two  new  subjects 
of  dispute  had  arisen  with  Great  Britain,  or  rather  as  the  fix>nt  of 
the  offence,  with  Canada.  One  related  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
Canadian  coast ;  the  other  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
On  the  first  of  these  subjects  the  President's  Message,  as  summa- 
rized, stands  thus : — The  course  pursued  by  the  Canadians  towards 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  had  not 
been  marked  by  a  friendly  feeling.  The  President  recounts  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  and  titties  on  this  subject,  and  says 
an  irresponsible  agent  has  exercised  his  authority  in  an  unfriendly 
way.  Vessels  have  been  seized  without  notice,  m  violation  of  the 
custom  previously  prevailing,  and  been  taken  into  colonial  ports, 
their  voyages  broken  up,  and  the  vessels  condemned.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  unfriendly  and  vexatious  treatment  was 
designed  to  bear  harshly  upon  the  United  States  fishermen,  with  a 
view  to  a  political  effect  upon  this  Government.  The  Canadian 
statutes  assume  still  broader  and  more  untenable  jurisdiction  over 
United  States  vessels ;  they  authorize  oflicers  or  other  persons  to 
bring  vessels  hovering  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  Canadian 
shore  into  port,  search  the  cargo,  and  examine  the  master  on  oath, 
and  inflict  heavj  penalties  if  true  answers  are  not  given.  The 
President  recapitulates  another  Canadian  statute  on  the  subject 
decreeing^  the  forfeiture  of  vessels.  ''It  is  not  known,''  he  says,  ''that 
any  condemnations  have  been  made  under  this  statute.  Should  the 
Canadian  authorities  attempt  enforcing  it,  it  will  become  the 
President's  duty  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  The  Canadian  laws  deny  American 
fishing-vessels  access  to  their  ports,  except  for  supplies,  and  then 
compel  departure  in  twenty-four  hours.  No  seizure  is  known  to  have 
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been  made  under  this  law^  but  so  far  as  a  claim  for  its  enforcement 
is  grounded  on  an  alleged  construction  of  the  Convention  of  1818^  it 
cannot  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States^  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
not  be  insisted  on  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  During  the  con- 
ferences preceding  the  negotiation  of  this  Convention^  the  British 
Commissioners  proposed  to  expressly  exclude  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  from  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade  with  any 
Canadian  subjects  residing  within  limits  assigned  for  their  use^  and 
also  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  vessels  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  such  fishery  to  have  on  board  any  articles  excepting 
articles  necessary  for  their  fishing  voyages^  and  that  vessels  contra- 
vening these  regulations  would  be  seized  and  confiscated.  This 
proposition^  identical  with  the  construction  now  put  upon  the 
language  of  the  Convention^  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the 
American  Commissioners^  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries^  and  Article  1^  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Convention,  was  substituted.  If,  however,  it  be  said  this  claim  is 
founded  on  colonial  statutes,  and  not  on  the  Convention,  this 
Oovemment  cannot  but  regaid  it  as  unfriendly,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  which  the  Imperial  British  Government  is  alone 
responsible.  In  anticipation  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneigh- 
bourly acts  towards  our  fishermen,  I  recommend  Congress  to  co^er 
on  the  Executive  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  laws  now 
in  force  authorizing  the  transit  of  goods  m  bond  across  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  Canada;  and  further,  should  such  an 
extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
laws  whereby  Canadian  vessds  are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters 
of  the  United  States."' 

The  complaint  about  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
thus  stated : — 

A  like  unfriendly  disposition  has  been  manifested  on  the  part 
of  Canada  in  the  maintenance  of  a  claim  of  right  to  exclude  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. This  river  constitutes  a  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight 
States,  with  an  ag^egate  population  of  about  17,600,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  661,367  tons  upon  the 
waters  which  discharge  into  it.  The  foreign  commerce  of  our 
ports  on  those  waters  is  open  to  British  competition,  and  the  major 
part  of  it  is  done  in  British  bottoms.  If  the  American  seamen  be 
excluded  from  this  natural  avenue  to  the  ocean,  the  monopoly  of 
the  direct  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  with  the  Atlantic  would  be 
in  foreign  hands ;  their  vessels  on  transatlantic  voyages  having  an 
access  to  our  lake  ports  which  would  be  denied  to  American  vessels 
on  similar  voyages*  To  state  such  a  proposition  is  to  refute  its 
justice. 

^'During  the  administration  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr. 
Clay  unanswerably  demonstrated  the  natural  right  of  the  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  claiming  that 
the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  opening  the  Rhine  and  other 
rivers  to  all  nations,  showed  the  judgment  of  European  jurists  and 
statesmen  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  through  which  a 
navigable  river  passes  have  a  natural  right  to  enjoy  the  navigation 
of  that  river  to  and  into  the  sea,  even  though  passing  through  the 
territories  of  another  Power.  This  right  does  not  exclude  the  co- 
equal right  of  the  Sovereign  possessing  the  territory  through  which 
the  river  debouches  into  the  sea  to  make  such  r^^lations  relative 
to  the  police  of  the  navigation  as  may  be  reasonabljr  necessary ; 
but  those  regulations  should  be  framed  in  a  liberal  spint  of  comity, 
and  should  not  impose  needless  burdens  upon  the  commerce  which 
has  the  right  of  transit.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  more  ad- 
vantageous to  arrange  these  regulations  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  United  States  are  ready  to  make  anv  reasonable  arrangement 
as  to  the  police  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  wiiich  may  be  suggested  by 
Gieat  Britain.  If  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Clay  was  just  when  the 
population  of  States  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  was  only 
three  millions  four  hundred  thousand,  it  now  derives  greater  force 
and  equity  from  the  increased  population,  wealth,  production,  and 
tonnage  of  the  States  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Since  Mr.  Clay 
advanced  his  argument  in  behalf  of  our  right,  the  principle  for 
which  he  contended  has  been  frequently,  and  by  various  nations, 
recognized  by  law  or  by  treaty,  and  has  been  extended  to  several 
other  great  rivers.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Mayence,  in  1831, 
the  Rhine  Was  declared  free  from  the  point  where  it  is  first  navi- 
gable into  the  sea.  By  the  Convention  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  in  1 835,  the  navigation  of  the  Douro,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  was  made  free  for  the  subjects  of  both  crowns. 
In  1853  the  Argentine  Confederation  by  treaty  threw  open  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations.  In  1856  the  Crimean  war  was  closed  by  a 
treaty  which  provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  In 
1858  Bolivia  by  treaty  declared  that  it  regarded  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  La  Plata,  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  national  law, 
as  highways  or  channels  opened  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations.  In  1859  the  Paraguay  was  made  free  by  treaty,  and  in 
December,  1666,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  by  imperial  decree,  de- 
clared the  Amazon  to  be  open  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil  to  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  all  nations.  The  greatest  living  British  authority  on 
this  subject,  while  asserting  the  abstract  right  of  the  British  claim, 
says,  *  It  seems  difiScult  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  may  ground 
her  refusal  upon  strict  law,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny,  first, 
that  in  so  aoing  she  exercises  harshly  an  extreme  and  hard  law ; 
secondly,  that  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  glaring  and  discrc^litable  inconsistency  with  her 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  ground  that  she  possessed  a  small  domain,  in  which  the 
Mississippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  the  right  to  navigate  the 
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entire  volnlne  of  iti)  waters.  On  tiie  ground  that  she  possesses  both 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea, 
she  denies  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  navi^tion,  though 
about  one-half  of  the  Waters  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Ene,  Huron,  and 
Superior,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river 
flows,  are  the  property  of  the  United  States.'  TRhe  whole  nation  is 
interested  in  securing  cheap  transportation  from  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  West  to  the  AiJantie  seaboai-d.  To  the  citizens  of  those 
States  it  secures  a  greater  return  for  their  labour ;  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seaboard  it  affords  cheaper  food ;  to  the  nation,  an  increase  in 
the  annual  sutpliis  of  wealth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  will  see  the  justice  of  abandoning  the  narrow  and  in^ 
consistent  claim  to  which  her  Canadian  provinces  have  urged  her 
adherence.'^ 

The  well-Wom  subject  of  the  "  Alabama  claims  occupied,  of 
course,  a  prominent  place  in  the  President's  Message ;  but  the 
moderate  tone  adopted  was  offensive  to  some  party  politicians.  The 
President  expressed  his  regret  that  no  conclusion  had  been  reached 
for  the  adjustment  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  course  of  the 
British  Government  during  the  rebellion.  The  Cabinet  at  London, 
so  far  as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not  seem  willing  to 
concede  that  the  British  Ministry  was  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or 
had  done  or  permitted  any  act  during  the  war  of  which  the  United 
States  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  Their  firm  and  unalterable 
convictions  are  directly  the  reverse ;  he  therefore  recommends  Cot* 
gress  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  take  proof 
of  the  amounts  and  ownership  of  the  claims,  and  give  notice  of 
them  to  the  representative  of  her  Majesty  at  Washington ;  and 
that  authority  be  given  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  by  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  Government  shall  have  the  ownership  of 
the  private  claims,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  demands 
against  Great  Britain.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  that  whenever 
her  Majesty's  Government  shall  entertain  a  desire  for  a  full  and 
friendly  adjustment  of  these  claims,  the  United  States  will  enter 
upon  their  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a  conclusion 
consistent  with  the  sense  of  honour  and  dignity  of  both  nations. 

With  regard  to  internal  affairs  he  remarkea  to  this  effect :  The 
United  States  have  kept  aloof  from  the  European  War,  declining 
intervention,  but  have  used  their  good  offices  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  nations.  Should  the  time  come  when 
the  action  of  ttie  United  States  can  hasten  the  return  of  peace  by  a 
single  hour,  that  action  will  be  heartily  taken. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  not  changed  its  aspect  since  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Arbitrary  arrests  in  Cuba  by 
the  Executive  have  interfered  with  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
there,  and  negotiations  are  pending  at  Madrid  for  redress,  but  are 
not  yet  concluded.  In  these  the  President  proposes  a  joint  Spanish- 
American  Commission  in  the  United  States,  with  power  to  abjudi- 
cate claims  arising  from  these  arrests.    The  President  hopes  that 
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this  plan  will  be  received  favourably  by  Spain.  Should  the  negotia- 
tiond  be  concluded^  he  will  communicate  the  fact  to  Congress^  inviting 
its  action  on  the  subject. 

The  President  regrets  that  the  San  Domingo  Annexation  Treaty 
&iled  of  ratification  by  the  Senate^  and  says  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
known  that  the  United  States  have  abandoned  the  project  of 
annexing  that  island  a  free  port  there  will  be  negotiated  for  by 
European  nations.  He  still  strongly  urges  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  as  desirable,  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  Message 
to  the  subject. 

A  pending  c|[uestion  with  regard  to  d  boundary-line  between  one 
pointof the  United  States  territory  and  that  of  Canada  is  thus  noticed : 

"  In  April  last,  whilst  engaged  in  locating  a  military  reservation 
near  Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  discovered  that  the  commonly- 
received  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
possessions  at  that  place  is  about  4700  feet  south  of  the  true  position 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  that  the  line,  when  run  on  what 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  true  position  of  that  parallel,  would  leave 
the  fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Pembina  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  This  information  being  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Government,  I  was  requested  to  consent,  and 
did  consent,  that  the  British  occupation  of  the  fort  of  tiie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  should  continue  for  the  present.  I  deem  it  important, 
however,  that  this  part  of  the  boundary-line  should  be  definitely 
fixed  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  Governments,  and  I  submit 
herewith  estimates  of  the  expense  of  such  a  commission  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  land  boundary  has  already  been  fixed  and 
marked  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  G^rgian 
Bay.  It  should  now  be,  in  like  manner,  marked  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.'' 

On  the  subjects  of  currency  and  the  tariff,  the  President  said : — 
The  average  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  national  currency, 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  1869,  was  about  134,  and  for  eleven  months 
of  1870,  the  same  relative  value  has  been  about  115.  The  approach  to 
a  specie  basis  is  very  gratifying,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  instability  of  the  value  of  our  currency  is  prejudicial  to  our 
prosperity,  and  tends  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  detriment  of  trade. 
The  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  are  so  great  that 
now,  when  the  premium  on  gold  has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation 
Congress  should  look  to  a  policy  which  would  place  our  currency  at 
par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day. 

^'  The  tax  collected  from  the  people  has  been  reduced  more  than 
80,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum.  By  steadiness  in  our  present 
course,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  lem  short  vears,  the  national 
tax-gatherer  may  not  disappear  from  the  door  of  the  citizen  almost 
entirely.  With  the  revenue  stamp  disused  by  postmasters  in 
every  community ;  a  tax  upon  liquors  of  all  sorts,  and  tobacco  in 
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all  its  forms ;  and  by  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  tariff^  which  will 
put  a  duty  only  upon  those  articles  which  we  could  dispense  with, 
known  as  luxuries,  and  on  those  which  we  use  more  of  than  we 
produce,  revenue  enough  may  be  raised,  after  a  few  years  of  peace 
and  consequent  reduction  of  indebtedness,  to  fulfil  all  our  obliga- 
tions. A  further  reduction  of  expenses,  in  addition  to  a  reduction 
of  interest  account,  may  be  relied  on  to  make  this  practicable. 
Revenue  reform,  if  it  means  this,  has  my  hearty  support.  If  it 
implies  a  collection  of  all  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  Government, 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  pen- 
sions, &c.,  by  directly  taxing  the  people,  then  I  am  against  revenue 
reform,  and  confidently  believe  the  people  are  with  me.  If  it  means 
failure  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
Government,  and  thereby  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and  pen- 
sions, then  I  am  still  more  opposed  to  such  kmd  of  revenue  reform. 
Revenue  reform  has  not  bc^n  defined  by  any  of  its  advocates  to 
my  knowledge,  but  seems  to  be  accepted  as  something  which  is 
to  supply  every  man^s  wants  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part. 

"  A  true  revenue  reform  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  but  must  be  the 
work  of  national  le^slation  and  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  revenue 
can  be  dispensed  with,  all  duty  should  be  removed  from  coffee,  tea, 
and  other  articles  of  universal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves.  The 
necessities  of  the  country  compel  us  to  collect  revenue  from  our 
imports.  An  army  of  assessors  and  collectors  is  not  a  pleasant 
sight  to  the  citizen,  but  that  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  necessary. 
Such  a  tariff,  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
duction, affords  employment  to  labour  at  living  wages,  in  contrast 
to  the  pauper  labour  of  the  Old  World,  and  also-in  the  development 
of  home  resources.'' 

Congress  adjourned  on  December  22nd  till  the  4th  of  January. 
Before  it  broke  up,  the  Senate,  in  spite  of  a  vehement  Opposition 
speech  from  Mr.  Sumner,  passed  a  resolution,  by  81  votes  against  9, 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  proceed 
on  a  visit  to  San  Domingo,  in  order  to  make  inquiry  into  its 
political  condition,  and  report  the  terms  on  which  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States  was  desired. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  post  of  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  which  after  the  recall  of  Mr.  Motley  had  been  offered  in 
succession  to  several  statesmen,  and  declined  by  them,  possibly  in 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  onerous  complications  of  the 
Alabama''  question,  was  accepted  by  General  Schenck. 

The  death  of  the  famous  Southern  General,  Robert  Lee,  at 
Lexington,  on  the  24th  of  October,  was  mourned  with  national 
honours. 

CHINA. 

A  horrible  outrage  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June  at  Tientsin, 
near  Pekin,  when  the  French  Consulate,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and 
the  Hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  were  attacked  by  a 
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Chinese  mob^  and  the  Sisters  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
M.  Fontaine^  the  French  Consul^  was  also  put  to  deaths  and  some 
priests  and  merchants^  French  and  Russian,  shared  his  fate.  The 
children  in  the  hospital  were  burned,  together  with  the  building. 
Chung  How,  the  Chinese  Governor  of  the  city,  was  appealed  to  by 
M.  Fontaine,  when  the  outrage  commenced,  but  neglected  to  take 
any  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  popular  motive  for  this  outrage  would  seem  to  have  been 
fanatic^  dislike  to  the  missionaries  of  Christianity,  founded  mainly 
on  fabricated  tales  of  their  evil  practices  in  the  way  of  kidnapping 
and  torturing.  Directly  after  the  event,  an  investigation  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  Chinese  authorities ;  but  it  Was  so  managed  that  the 
question  turned  not  upon  with  whom  the  guilt  of  murdering  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  lay,  but  upon  what  cause  the  Sisters  had  given 
for  the  hatred  against  them.  The  powerlessness  of  the  French 
representative  at  Pekin,  under  the  circumstance  of  the  European 
War,  to  take  decisive  action  in  the  name  of  his  country,  encouraged 
the  Chinese  authorities  in  their  temporizing  course ;  but  at  last  the 
serious  threats  of  England,  and  the  appearance  of  a  naval  force 
at  Chefoo,  had  some  effect.  On  the  16th  of  October,  sixteen  men 
Were  executed  as  accomplices  in  the  plot ;  but  it  was  the  compara- 
tively innocent  only  on  whom  the  hand  of  justice  seized :  the  real 
instigators  were  persons  of  more  social  atid  political  consideration^ 
and  probably  had  other  motives  for  the  deed  than  those  which 
actuated  their  underlings,  and  these  were  spared. 

A  money  indemnity  of  500,000  taels  was  paid  to  the  French. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  war  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Dictator  Lopez  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Notwithstanding  the  triple  alliance  that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
against  him,  for  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay  Republics  had  both 
made  common  cause  with  Brazil,  he  had  retreated  to  the  mountains 
of  the  North  West,  and  prevailed  on  a  body  of  5000  Indians  to 
join  him.  The  last  contest  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Aquidiba- 
niqui  river.  The  forces  of  Lopez  were  routed,  and  he  was  himself  . 
killed  in  the  meUej  having  refused  the  quarter  offered  him.  Hie 
war  had  lasted  just  five  years* 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  ANP  SCIENCE  IN  1870. 


Ws  propose  adopting  in  onr  Retrospect  for  18fO,  a  somewHat  similar  plan  to 
tjiat  we  made  nse  of  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  group  what  we  think  more 
especially  worthy  of  notice  under  certain  leading  heads.  Thus  we  shall  take^ 
1.  Works  relating  to  History,  more  strictly  so  called,  including  therein  Notices 
of  Public  Records ;  2.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Personages,  for  the 
most  part  recently  deceased ;  3.  Miscellaneous  Literature,  including  Travels, 
Novels,  Poetry,  Sui. ;  4.  A  notice  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  works  relating 
to  the  Fine  Arts ;  6.  Science — ^including  Notices  of  the  British  Association— r 
and  of  works  relating  the^to, 


1.  To  take  first  docqments  relating  to  Hjstory,  the  public  is  indebted  to  thai 
well-known  and  laborious  antiquary  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  for  a  veiy  interest- 
ing and  exhaustive  aocoimt  of  the  MS.  historical  treasures  preserved  at  Beau- 
manor,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Percy  derrick,  the  majority  of  which  were  collected  an4 
placed  in  the  chests  in  which  Mr.  Nichols  found  them,  by  one  of  the  present 
owner  8  ancestors.  Sir  William  Herrick,  who  waa  for  seven  years  one  of  the 
Tellers  of  the  Exchequer.  Tl^e  ezistenoe  of  ttxese  treasures  w^  weU  know^  \a 
Leicestershire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  had  been  made  use  of  by  th^ 
historian  of  Leicestershire  some  sixty  years  ago ;  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Nichols  we  owe, 
however,  their  complete  examination — and  the  arranging  and  binding  of  them  so 
that  they  may  be  accessible  in  future  to  other  students. 

The  documents  jweserved  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows :  1.  JL  thin 
folio  volume  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Bowyer,  who  preceded  Sir  W. 
Herrick  in  his  Exchequer  Office,  and  containing  certificates  from  September  1609 
to  August  1616.  2.  A  great  ledg^  for  the  whole  time  of  Sir  W.  Herrick  being 
in  office  from  1616  to  1623,  preserved  in  tbe  original  calf  binding  ^th  the  Royal 
arms  in  gold  on  its  sides.  3.  Fiye  other  similar  yolumes  in  foliO|  being  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  sai^e  period,  4.  Twenty  oth^i* 
volumes,  in  modem  binding,  containing  Debenture  Orders  on  the  Exchequer,  and. 
receipts  for  the  same,  the  latter  bearing  the  signatures  of  many  emin^pt  person- 
ages, as  Ben  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries — ^though  not, 
as  Mr.  Nichols  fondly  hoped,  that  of  Shakespere,  Th^re  s^e  eleven  other  foUo 
volumes  containing  many  matters  of  great  interest,  which  Mr.  Nichols  has 
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arranged  as  follows :  6.  Matters  of  business  public  and  private  from  1571  to  1714» 
witb  a  short  series  of  MS.  news  letters,  2  vols.   6.  Matters  of  account,  1  vol. 

7.  Family  letters,  together  with  some  poetry  and  literary  fragments,  3  vols. 

8.  Papers  relating  to  the  five  sons  of  Sir  W.  Herrick,  1  vol.  9.  Papers  relating 
to  the  estates  of  Sir  W.  Herrick,  in  3  vols. ;  the  first,  relating  to  Beaumanor,  the 
second  to  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester ;  the  third,  to  Richmond  in  Surrey , 
London,  and  other  places.  It  should  be  added  that,  inter  alia,  were  letters  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  poet  Robert  Herrick,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Sir 
William  Herrick.  Many  other  miscellaneous  documents  were  discovered,  as,  for 
instance,  two  rolls  of  the  new-year  gifts  at  court,  one  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
and  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1699 ; — many  letters  patent  under  the  great  seals 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ; — a  plan  on  vellum  of  Beaumanor  Park,  made  in  1621 ; 
— a  court  roll  of  the  21st  Edward  lY.,  when  this  manor  was  in  the  hands  of 
Eatherine  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  King's  maternal  aunts ; — a  rent  roll  of 
32  Henry  YIII.,  the  admission  to  a  tenement,  bearing  the  autograph  signatures 
of  the  Lady  Frances  Duchess  of  Sufiblk  and  of  her  then  husband  Adrian  Stocks ; 
—and,  after  Sir  William  Herrick  acquired  the  manor,  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
court  rolls  to  the  present  time.  There  are  besides  four  other  very  old  rolls : 
1.  The  "  compotus"  of  Thomas  Hemeri,  serviens  of  Beaumanor,  6-6  Edward  L» 
A.D.  1276-127 6.  2.  The  "  compotus  "  of  Henry  del  Peeke,  serviens  of  Beaumanoyr, 
8-9  Edward  IIL,  A.D.  1314-1316,  which  mentions  among  other  things  the  build- 
ing of  the  stone  wall  which  separates  the  parks  of  Beaumanor  and  Loughborough. 

3.  The  "compotus"  of  John  Godewyn,  bailifi;  7-8  Henry  IV.,  1406-6. 

4.  The  "compotus"  of  Mr.  John  Kirkeby,  bailiff,  3-4  Henry  VI,  a.d.  1424-1426. 
We  think  that  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Percy  Herrick  for  having 
taken  such  care  of  these  valuable  ancestral  and  historical  documents,  and  for  having 
permitted  Mr.  J.  G.  Kichols  to  give  so  fuU  an  account  of  them.  He  has  set  an 
example  which  other  owners  of  MS.  treasure  would  do  well  to  imitate.  We  should 
add  that,  among  other  curiosities  at  Beaumanor,  Mr.  Herrick  has  the  bed  on 
which  Richard  III.  slept  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1486. 

The  report  recently  laid  before  the  Common  Council  of  London  "  On  the  Muni- 
dpal  Archives  of  London,"  is  most  interesting,  as  showing  what  an  enormous 
collection  of  muniments  are  still  in  existence  in  the  City.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  certun  distinct  heads  as  follows : — 1.  The  Bridge  House  Seoords,  being 
deeds,  &e.,  in  ten  books  bound  in  vellum,  and  commencing  with  Fitz-Ailwyn, 
mayor  in  the  reign  of  J^chard  Coeur  de  Lion,  ▲.!>.  1189,  many  of  these  documents 
bearing  his  seal.  Among  them  are  title-deeds,  grants,  copies  of  wills,  &c  Some 
of  these  deeds  have  the  City  seal  attached  to  them,  as  it  existed  prior  to  its  altem- 
tion  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in  1639.  On  the  reverse  is  tiie 
figure  of  St.  Thomas  h  Becket,  which  was  then  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  There 
is  also  a  large  folio  volume  containing  a  transcript  of  nearly  all  these  deeds,  whioh 
must  have  been  made  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  2.  Bridge  House  AcoounU 
containing  the  rolls  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  bridge-masters,  being  the 
weekly  receipts  of  the  payments  of  fishmongers,  butchers,  &e,  for  standings  in 
"  Stocks  Market,"  the  rents  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Bridge  House, 
and  of  the  tolls  payable  at  the  bridge — ^together  with  a  weekly  account  of 
the  payments  to  workmen,  and  the  priests  and  officers  <^  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  bridge  firom  ▲.D.  1382  to  ▲.D.  1406.  Besides  these  are  the 
iSenio^,  commencing  in  1404; — miscellaneous  Books  qf  Payments  firom  1404 
to  1697;— Cbm  and  Granary  books  from  1668  to  1714  i^Passage  IhUs, 
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exhibiting  many  ancient  Citj  rights,  commenoing  with  the  Charter  of  King 
John  in  A.i>.  1199,  with  a  oontinuonoe  till  1762;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  Leet  (Hallimote)  or  Court  Baron  for  the  borough  of  South- 
wark  from  1539  to  1762.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
giving  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  general  council ;  with  copies, 
also,  of  the  Bulls  of  Pope  Eugenius  and  of  others  in  relation  to  it  The 
earlier  works  in  the  office  of  the  Gbeat  Chamberlain  were  probably  burnt  in 
the  fire  of  London,  as  at  present  they  have  not  been  discovered  earlier  than 
▲.D.  1681.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  special  arrangement  of  the  above  most 
yalaable  historical  collection  of  papers  after  the  same  fashion  which  has  proved 
at  ^The  Bolls"  so  successful  under  the  management  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy.  We  ought  to  state  that  this  is  the  second  report,  and  that  the  first 
comprehended  the  documents  preserved  in  the  Town  Clerk's  and  Chamberlain's 
departments.  Many  note-worthy  &cts  of  City  histoiy  may  be  gathered  from  the 
examination  of  these  Becords — such  as  the  dose  connexion  maintained  between 
the  Citizens  and  the  Advisers  of  the  Crown,  the  interchanged  civilities  between 
the  Buler  on  the  Throne  and  the  (H vie  Functionaries — ^the  grants  of  money  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  City — and  the  part  the  citizens  played  in  many  of 
the  great  questions  which  agitated  the  nation. 

"  Analytical  Indexes  to  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  the  series  of  Becords  known  as  the 
JSlemembrancia,  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London,' a.d.  1680— 
1664."  Besides  the  Bridge  House  documents  to  which  we  have  just  called  atten- 
tion, we  have  also  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  indexes 
to  two  out  of  the  nine  existing  volumes  of  the  Bemembraneia — containing  as 
these  do  a  great  number  of  most  interesting  entries,  among  which  we  may  notice 
the  following : — ^A  complaint  against  some  unauthorized  persons  for  fishing  for 
salmon  in  front  of  Chelsea ;  a  letter  frt>m  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  requesting 
King  James,  in  1609,  to  present  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Theophilus  Field,  to  St.  Peter's, 
ComhilL  Field  became  ultimately  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  St.  David's  and  Hereford, 
and  was  the  hrother  of  Nathaniel  Field,  an  eminent  actor,  and  one  of  Shakespere's 
company.  An  ordinance  in  a.d.  1633,  ordering  the  "reform  of  the  March  of  this 

our  English  nation,  corrupted  by  time  and  the  negligence  of  drummers  by 

the  establishment  of  one  constant  measure  in  order  that  the  said  ordi- 
nance being  imparted  to  the  colonels,  and  by  them  to  the  captains  of  the  several 
regiments  of  the  City,  may  be  duly  observed  by  all  masters  of  the  tnuned  bands ;" 
a  letter  from  Charles  the  First  in  1636,  requesting  subscriptions  from  the  citi- 
zens **  towards  the  erection  of  an  academy  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  practice  of  arms  and  arts,"  a  request,  sneered  at,  at  the  time, 
when  the  Court  was  beginning  to  get  unpopular — ^yet  which  was  really  the  first 
conception  of  what  has  ripened  into  the  "  Boyal  Academy"  and  the  "  Society  of 
Arts;" — many  curious  notices  showing  how  much  interest  the  Citizens  took  in 
the  expeditions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  of  Sir  John  Hawkins poor  archers  and 
bowyers  praying  that  the  bowling-greens  may  be  put  down,  and  archery  thereby 
the  more  encouraged ; — and  last,  not  least,  an  account  of  the  impressment  of 
some  200  carts  to  carry  the  luggage  of  James  I.  to  his  palace  at  Greenwich  I  We 
hope  that  the  Corporation  will  go  on  with  the  work  they  have  so  well  begun. 

"  Calendar  of  the  Carew  MSS.,  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lam- 
beth, 1601-3.**  We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  first  portion  of  this  valuable 
collection  of  papers,  and  expressed  our  satisfSeustion  that  the  editing  of  them  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Bullen ;  and  we  are  glad, 
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therefore,  to  find  that  their  labours  have  been  extended  for  two  years  longer. 
The  present  portion  of  the  work  oonunences  with  the  administration  of  Mount- 
joy,  who,  if  he  had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  instructions,  and  had  not 
been  repeatedly  han^pere4  by  the  Queen  and  other  personages  in  England,  would 
have  made  a  model  Viceroy,  or,  as  he  was  then  called,  Deputy.  Thus  he  orders 
morning  and  eyening  services,  with  enforced  attendance  by  the  soldiers;  the 
punishment  of  death  for  blasphemy,  duelling,  stealing  from  the  Queen's  stores, 
treason  with  the  enepiy,  desertion,  an4  for  sleeping  when  on  guard,  with 
strit^gent  penalties  fpr  drunkenness,  illrtreatinent  qf  women,  and  perfect  silence 
"  when  the  is  to  take  lodging  or  when  it  is  marching  or  embattling,  so  that 
t)ie  officers  may  be  heard."  But  thpn,  as  now,  no  government  s^med  to  be  of 
any  avi^l  fo^  Ireland ;  the  powe^  of  the  priest  was  greater  t]ian  that  pf  the  sword, 
^d  the  gpreat  chiefs  were  so  selfish  or  so  savage  that  nothing  could  be  done  with 
them.  O'Neil  was  set  at  nought  by  the  jealousies  of  his  own  followers; 
Desmond  and  Ormond  cpul4  not  depend  on  the  Gerald|nes  and  tl^e  Butlers ; 
Burkes  murdere4  O'Connors,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Carew  states 
4istinctly  that  all  the  native  Irish  chieftains  sought,  he  says,  "  Liberty  of  Irish 
enactions,  livery  one  to  be  Palatine  in  his  own  conntiy  is  the  trup  mark  they 
aim  at,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  they  hope  to  recover,  supposing 
that  the  King  would  leave  tl^e  conntry  to  be  governed  \^  themselves."  Again, 
speaking  qf  the  opposition  he  met  with  himself  finom  a  certain  Cormack 
HcDermode,  he  shows  that  this  gave  him  but  little  uneasiness,  because  **  I  have 
a  strong  fiction  of  his  nearest  kinsmen  against  hiin."  We  will  qi^ote  a  passage 
^hich  shows  how  these  native  lords  fe4  npon  the  peasantry  in  thp  days  of 
lUizabeth — and  wdnld  again,  we  suspept,  should  the  Fenian  ti^ason  pver  become 
triumphant.  "  Coyny  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  a  placing  of  men  and  boys  upon 
th^  country  used  by  a  prerogative  of  the  Brehon-law  (whereby  Uiey  are 
pennitted  tp  take  meat,  drink,  aqua-v^tse,  and  money  of  their  hosts  without  pay- 
n^in  there  fot ;  and,  besides,  rob  them  wl^en  they  have  4one).  ....  lAvery 
is  horse-meat  exacted  for  the  horses  of  t)iem  whiph  take  coynyj  or  otherwise  send 
them  to  the  poor  tenants  to  be  fed.  The  ^nants  find  the  horses  and  the 
boys,  and  give  them  as  n^uch  com  and  sheaf-oats  as  they  will  have,  and  for  want 

of  oats^  wheat  and  barley  Foy  is  when  their  idle  mep  require  meat  out 

of  meal-time,  or  where  they  take  money  for  the  coyny  of  their  host  to  go  a 

begging  to  their  neighbour  Coshry  is  certain  feasts  i^h^ch  the  lord  useth 

to  take  of  his  tenants  after  Easter,  Christenmas,  Whitsuntide,  and  Michaelmas, 
and  aU  other  times  at  his  pleasure.  He  goeth  to  their  houses  with  all  his  tndn 
and  idle  men  of  his  country,  and  leaveth  then^  not  until  all  they  have  be  spent 
an4  consumed^" 

Calendar  of  the  Cl^endon  State  Papers,  preserved  ip  the  Bodleian  Library, 
vol  ii"  We  gladly  hail  this  valuable  publication,  which  extends  from  the 
murder  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  1649,  to  1654 ;  but  do  not  know  why  the  first 
volume,  which  will  contain  many  important  documents  previous  to  the  King's 
death,  has  not  been  fifst  published.  As  it  is,  however,  we  accept  this  volume  as 
an  interesting  instalment  of  wfiat  we  hope  to  receive  hereafter.  Among  the 
papers  in  this  volume  are  "  Copies  of  th^  King's  disguised  correspondence  with 
the  Boyalists  in  England,  as  wel}  as  his  letters  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
chief  among  which  latter  are  the  interesting  letters  relating  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  Henrietta  Maria  to  force  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  into  a  Jesuit 
college,  and  to  effect  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  contrary  to  a  promise 
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of  non-interference  she  had  given  the  King."  In  Mrs.  Ghreen's  ooUeotion  are  no 
letters  of  Henrietta  Maria  of  the  date  of  1654  Other  papers  of  importance 
calendered  in  this  volume  are  the  Mission  of  Ascham  to  Madrid,  and  his  murder, 
and  Middleton's  expedition  to  Scotland. 

''Willelmi  Malmesburiensis  Monachi  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglicorum  Libri 
quinque,"  which  has  just  been  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  by  Mr.  N.  E.  S. 
A.  Hamilton,  of  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  pieces  of  editing  with  which  we  have  met  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
most  interesting  book  it  is.  What,  too,  is  of  the  greatest  value  is  the  fiict, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  the  MS.  from  which  this  edition  has  been 
taken,  and  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  actually 
the  autograph  qf  William  qf  Malmeshury  himself,  William  of  Malmesbury 
was  bom  about  a.d.  1096,  entered  the  Convent  of  Malmesbury  as  a  novice  when 
a  boy,  in  due  time  became  monk,  and  ultimately  pneoentor  atod  librarian, 
declining,  however,  when  offered,  the  rank  of  abbot  in  &vour  of  a  friend  who  set 
more  store  by  this  dignity  than  he  did.  We  congratulate  the  Lord  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  having  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  editor  so  thoroughly  competent  for  this  work  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  proved 
himself  to  be. 

"Alfred  the  Great,"  by  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.  We  confess  to  serious  doubts 
whether  this  new  publication  of  Mr.  Hughes'  will  serve  any  good  purpose, 
beyond  showing  Us,  as  all  readers  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  "  knew  long 
ago,  the  kindly,  manly  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  also,  we  must  add,  his  eccentri- 
cities. Histoiy  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  for  it  adds  nothings  to  what  we  knew 
before.  Moreover,  it  is  cHammed  with  an  over-abundant  supply  of  sentiment, 
which  neither  the  sulrject  nor  Mr.  Hughes'  readers  want  in  the*  slightest  degree. 
We  regret  this  the  more  as  coming  frt>m  a  man  like  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  been 
BO  Jong  associated  with  the  so-called  "  working "  classes,  and  who  haa  shown 
himself  on  aU  occasions  their  warmest)  though  not  always  their  most  judicious, 
advocate.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  King  Alfred,  we  do  not  believe,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  appears  to  believe,  that  because  that  great  Eling  always  dotied  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  his  pocket,  this  habit  ensured  him  the  victoi^  over  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown;  anyhow,  if  he  still  carried  this  sacred  volume  close  to  his 
person,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  availed  him  much  in  averting  his  subsequent 
defeat^  his  expulsion  from  the  throne,  his  hiding  among  the  marshes,  and  the 
pillage  of  his  country  and  people  by  the  conquerors.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  period  were  on  the  side  of  the  long-suffering 
Christians,  and  all  the  vices  on  that  of  the  Pagan  Danes,  when  we  remember 
that  the  story  of  those  days  has  been  handed  down  to  us  wholly  by  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Mr.  Hughes  thinks,  we  stispect  iJone,  that 
the  Danish  invasion  was  a  good,  in  so  &r  that  it  "awoke  a  natural  life;" 
much  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  with  the  ancient  proverb  that "  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  Tet  calmer  students  will,  we 
imagine,  fail  to  see  much  good  in  the  wasting  of  whole  districts,  the  depopu- 
lation of  towns  and  villages,  the  destruction  of  agriculture,  and  the  ruin  for 
years  of  jall  hope  of  improvement  in  the  land  at  large.  Mr.  Hughes  also 
has  notions  about  "  special "  judgments  we  must  Venture  to  call  peculiar  even 
in  him,  and  assuredly  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the  "  Sunday 
Library  for  Household  Beading,"  for  which  much  of  his  book  was  originally 
composed. 
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*  AdmitidBg  his  kanung  aad  his  researoh,  we  do  not,  generally,  esre  much  &r 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  writings — his  pen  is  generally  so  steeped  in  acids,  and  his 
belief  manifest  that  no  one  can  know  any  thing  of  English  history  bat  hhnself. 
We  gladly  hail,  therefore,  two  books  of  his  which  have  recently  appealed — one, 
"  English  History  for  Children  "  and  the  other  a  "  History  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells."  Both  are  simply  admirable.  In  the  first  instance,  fntore 
children  ought  to  be  grateful  for  so  genial  and  so  able  an  instructor,  who  tells  them 
the  oft-told  tales  of  our  early  history,  but  tells  them,  too,  with  such  unaffected 
simplicity  as  well  as  power.  In  the  second  we  find  an  admirable  embodiment  of 
long  and  continuous  reading  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  our  English  churches.  Mr.  Freeman  is  an  advanced  Church 
Reformer,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  suggestions.  We 
quite  accept  his  view  that  the  cathedral  is  the  mother  church  of  tiie  diocese, 
and  wish  with  him  for  services  in  the  nave  as  well  as  in  the  choir. 

First  part  of  the  "Boyal  Commentaries  of  the  Tncas,"  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  and  **  The  Fifth  Letter  of  Heman  Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
by  Don  Pascual  de  (layangos,"  are  two  very  interesting  documents,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  class  together.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Markham  gives  us  a  translation  of  the 
original  work  of  the  Tnca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  work  of  the  highest  import- 
ance for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Peru,  being,  as  he  knew  he  was,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  conquerors  and  a  near  relation  of  the  original  rulers  of  that 
country,  his  &ther  having  married  the  niece  of  the  great  Ynca  Huayna  Ccapac 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  narrative  is  a  truthful  one,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  defending  the  Yncas  against  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Helps,  who 
maintained  that  they  practised  human  sacrifices.  In  the  second,  Don  Pascual 
de  Gkiyangos  g^ves  an  ejccellent  translation  of  the  letter  in  which  Cortes  gives  his 
account  of  his  famous  journey  Brom  Mexico  to  Honduras,  in  quest  of  his 
rebellious  captain,  Christobal  de  Olid,  This  letter  was  discovered  by  Robertson,, 
the  historian,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

Societies  for  the  publiaUion  of  old  documents  have  their  value,  and  the 
Chetham  Society  bap  ere  now  published  some  valuable  and  interesting  works,  but 
we  cannot  see  why  they  should  have  issued  their  present  volume—''  Tracts 
written  in  the  Controversy  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  Amicia,  daughter  of  Hugh 
CyveliBk,  Earl  of  Chwter,  a.p.  1678—1679,"  by  Sir  Peter  Leyester,  Bart,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Bart  Such  documents  can  hardly,  we  t^ink,be  of  interest 
to  even  a  Cheshire  antiquaij;  by  any  other  readers  they  are  simply  unreadable. 

Of  a  different  class,  and  unreadable,  because  simply  worthless,  is  Mr.  Saxe 
Bannister's  "Some  Revelations  in  Irish  History,  or  Old  Elements  of  Creed 
and  Class  Condliation  in  Irehmd,"  a  work  which  shows  that  much  writing  is  not 
enough  to  make  a  style  worthy  of  perusal,  and,  that  having  accomplished  some 
thirty  books  befoise  1844  ie  no  proof  whatever  of  the  author's  ability  to  write  a 
better  one  in  1870.  The  best  part  of  Mr.  Bannister's  new  production  is  the 
portion  that  does  not  relate  to  Ireland* 

We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeafireeon,  in  a  woik  he 
has  just  published  and  misnamed,  ''Annals  of  Oxford"  that  "it  is  no  sudi 
difficult  matter  to  write  history  in  the  absence  of  facts,"  if  this  compilation 
of  trash  and  affected  fine  writing  can  be  deemed  by  any  one  to  be  even 
history  travestied.  What  can  have  possessed  Mr.  Jeaffieeon,  once  we  believe 
a  sub-editor  of  the  "  Athenaaum,"  and  the  author  of  one  or  two  resped^lde 
and  amusing  books,  to  string  together  two  volumes  which  have  not  one 
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new  &et  in  them — though  manj  fkots  are  wholly  mis-stated,  a  reohauff^Se 
hadly  enough  made  up  from  Wood's  Fasti,  'Aabrdy,  Ihrra  JUitu,  tiie  "  Oaford 
Sausage"  Amhorst,  "fjvelyn's  Diary/'  and  other  authors,  good  and  bad 
indifferently,  we  cannot  imagine.  Such  a  production  hardly  deserves  to  be 
called  a  "Book  about  Oxford''— Annals  of  Oxford,"  we  are  happy  to  say,  it 
is  not— could  hardly  be  imagined  to  be  by  the  most  ignorant  penny-a-liner. 
We  do  not  think  that  in  our  reading  we  have  ever  met  with  such  a  gross  in- 
stance of  mere  book-making,  unrelieved  by  any  grace  of  style  or  any  other  excel- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  individual  book-maker.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  has  some* 
where  said,  speaking  q£  the  tendency  in  America  to  or^te  new  and  unnecessary 
sects,  that  ft  is  hardly  Deut  to  paint  a  wart  upon  a  man's  nose  and  to  call  the 
picture  ^  a  new  man^"  but  this  is  what  Mr.  Jeafl&eson  has  don^,  or  tried  to  do. 
He  collects  all  sorts  of  stories  gleaned  from  the  above«mentioned  and  other 
sources,  puts  them  together  higgledy  piggledy  with  scarcely  any  connexioQ 
but  some  exulNBrant  rubbish  of  his  own  —  and  theu  calls  his  performance 
"  Annals  of  Oxford,"  and  describes  a  book  so  composed  as  a  cup  "  in  which 
are  mixed  old  story  and  new  thought."  What  ^'  new  thought"  there  may  be 
in  it,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  any  jreaders  can  detect.  They  will  however  find  the 
English-written  language,  as  perverted  by  )f  r.  Jeafi&eson,  contains  many  excel- 
lent words  not  in  usual  use,  alas  I  as  "  row"  and  shindy,"  ''c^"  fpr  "  money," 
"  pins"  for  '*  legs,"  and  many  other  like  amenities, 

n.  BIOGBAPHY, 

Few  men  in  their  day  exercised,  in  Scotland  especially,  and  to  some  deg^  in 
England  too,  so  considerable  a  power  over  the  students  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, as  did  the  late  Sir.  W.  Hamilton,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. .  We  are  gjad,  therefore,  to  find  in 
Mr.  Yeitch's  memoir  of  him  a  fair  account  of  his  life  and  labours.  Educated  in 
early  life  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  from  whi($h  he  obtained  a  first  class  in 
classics  in  1810,  Sir  William  proceeded  at  once  to  the  great  business  of  his  life, 
the  dealing  with  m&aj  of  the  highest  problems  of  intellectual  philosophy.  His 
especial  object  was  to  break  down  the  despotism  of  class-sphools  in  science  and 
literature ;  he  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  well  said  of  him,  an  intellectual  Luther, 
lifting  up  his  voice  against  the  absolute  dicta  of  the  leading  teachers  of  his  time, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  especially,  against  the  cant  of  the  professors  of  medi- 
cine, to  which  he  was  himself  at  first  attached.  natore  a  man  of  the  most 
modest  character,  and  singularly  averse  to  courting  effects  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  writing  of  such  a  life  as  his  could  hardly  have  been  committed 
to  a  later  period  of  tiibe,  but  needed  aU  the  care  and  judgment  of  a  friend  and 
contemporary.  We  think,  therefore,  all  will  rejoice  at  the  issue  of  the  present 
Yolume,  interesting  as  it  is  in  aU  its  details,  and  a  real  ser^oe  to  literature. 

Perhaps  a  more  simple  nature  could  scarcely  be  found  than  that  of  Hamilton. 
Men  wondered  who  knew  him  not  well,  that  there  was  no  show  about  the  man ; 
and  when  the  fiune  of  his  achievements  came,  not  from  his  countrymen  and 
townsmen,  but  from  far  distant  lands,  that  h^  was  still  the  same  unmoved 
gentle  being,  scarcely  remarkable  for  aught  but  the  large  number  of  personal 
friends,  many  of  them  twenty  years  younger  than  himself^  who  attached  them- 
selves to  him  when  those  years  made  all  the  difference  between  the  sage  and  the 
youtii ;  and  who  forgot  his  age,  while  feeling  his  superiority.  His  view  of  the 
human  mind  w^s  clearly  this,  that  in  the  work  of  the  human  intellect  there  is 
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nothing  common  or  andean — ^henoe,  his  prodigious  reading  through  the  pon- 
derous tomes  of  the  fathers,  schoobnen,  civilians  and  canonists,  early  physicians 
and  naturalists,  not  forgetting  even  the  Monkish  chroniclers,  in  tlie  belief  that  he 
might  thus  discern  the  more  clearly  what  the  human  intellect  had  really  achieved, 
and  thereby  be  the  better  prepared  for  his  examination  of  its  nature  and 
capacity. 

"With  this  extraordinary  labour  his  education  and  pik)fe8Sional  projects  were 
singularly  in  harmony ;  for,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
belonged — so  far  as  study  could  give  him  this  position — to  each  of  the  three  learned 
professions,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity.  Medicine  he  took  ilp  first,  and  this, 
too,  not  theoretically,  but  with  a  view  to  practice.  From  this  he  turned  to  Law, 
and  joined  the  bar,  with  an  equal  determination  to  surmount,  by  means  of  his 
powerful  intellect,  the  subtlest  intricacies  of  this  most  difficult  of  professions  for 
an  honest  man.  The  third,  however,  was  probably  the  choice  of  his  heart.  No 
man  loved  more  tlioroughly  intellectual  polemics ;  hence,  no  man  could  be  better 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  great  masters  in  ^at  art,  Luther  and  Calvin.  Indeed  so 
highly  was  he  thought  of  abroad  for  his  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
that  the  Dutch  bestowed  on  him  a  title  which  reads  curiously  as  one  g^ven  to  a 
layman-*  viz. j  that  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  But  he 
liad  another  quality  of  mind  which  served  him  greatly  in  his  researches,  and  this 
was,  the  fixed  unalterable  determination  that  nothing  was  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
nothing  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved,  except  on  trial.  Perhaps  his  chief  diffi- 
culty was,  when  he  began  to  methodize  his  knowledge  on  any  great  subject — for, 
owing  to  his  wondbrfol  power  of  memory,  such  crowds  of  &cts  were  apt  to  crash 
in  upon  one  another,-  that  he  eould  not  always  find  the  right  place  for  each. 
Still,  in  such  cases,  this  very  power  did  him  good  service,  so  that,  when  the 
matter  in  hand  was  in  any  sense  of  a  limited  kind,  he  was  provided  with  every 
element  necessary  to  create  or  to  adorn  it.  We  will  select  one  specimen  of  his 
conscientious  mode  of  conducting  inquiries,  viZi,  the  methods  whereby  he  investi- 
gated the  claims  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism  to  be  considered  sciences.  The 
physiological  and  anatomical  studies  on  which  he  determined  to  rest  his  con- 
clusions were  continued  for  many  years  subsequently  to  1826  and  "  extended 
to  points  which  Sir  William  had  not  originally  intended  to  embrace,  such  as  the 
weight  and  various  relative  proportions  of  the  brain  of  men  and  animals  under 
varying  circumstances;"  "It  was  certain  discoveries,"  he  tells  us,  "which  I 
made  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  development  and  the  functions  of  this  organ  (the 
cerebellum),  and  the  desire  of  establishing  these  by  an  induction  from  as  many 
of  the  species  as  possible  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  exten- 
sive inquiry  than  has  hitherto  been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiologist 

 My  tables  extend  to  above  1000  brains  of  about  50  species  of  animal* 

accurately  weighed  by  a  delicate  balance."  Professor  Yeitch  adds  that  "  he  con- 
ducted his  numerous  experiments  with  his  own  hand — sawing  open  skulls,  dissect- 
ing and  testing  the  weight  of  brain."  "  So  tolerant,"  adds  his  friend  Mr.  Creorge 
Moir,  "was  Sir  William  of  all  opinions,  that  I  may  say  phrenology  was  t^e  only 
doctrine  he  could  not  tolerate.  He  had  studied  it  with  care,  and  mastered  very 
completely  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  The  result  was  that  he  had  come  to  look 
on  phrenology  as  a  mischievous  humbug."  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  on  this  subject  will  find  them  in  th,  Monro's  "  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,"  1831,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  1860,  and  in  the 
"Medical  Tunes,"  1845. 
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It  was  in  just  the  same  spirit  that  he  dealt  with  mesmerism.  "  Before/'  he 
said,  "  you  set  aside  the  science  of  the  mesmerist,  jou  ought  to  read  the  eyidenoe 
in  its  favour  given  by  all  the  g^reatest  medical  authorities  in  (Germany indeed, 
as  another  of  his  friends  has  recorded,  '*  Sir  WiUiam  had  no  doubt  of  the  power 
of  mesmerism  on  nervous  temperaments  to  produce  sleep  and  other  cognate 
phenomena ;  but  he  utterly  disbelieved  clairvoyance — and,  when  Mr,  Colquhoun 
used  to  bring  forward  instances  to  that  e£fect,  he  would  remind  him  of  the  story 
of  the  bank  note  for  lOOOZ.  which  had  been  lying  sealed  up  for  years  to  be 
delivered  to  any  clairvoyant — ^who,  without  opening  the  envelope,  sl^ould  read  its 
contents." 

Among  Sir  W.Hamilton's  intimate  friends  were  several  who  have,  in  many 
walks  of  science  or  literature,  made  names  for  themselves,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered for  a  period  scarcely  less  than  his  own.  Among  these  we  may  notice  those 
of  Greorge  Brodie,  John  Biddell,  Dr.  Thomas  McOrie,  Dr.  John  Brown,  Jamieson, 
Thomas  Thomson,  James  Semple,  and  John  Colquhoun — ^not  forgetting  three 
others  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  wprld's  history — James  Ferrier,  William 
Spalding,  and  Thomas  De  Quincy. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  in  1844,  and  though  his 
powerful  intellect  ultimately  recovered  itself,  those  about  him  recognized  a  sad  and 
painM  change  in  his  aspect  and  his  ways,  Then  it  was,  that  he  felt  the  full  value 
he  had  in  the  possession  of  so  large  a  circle  of  friends,  who  cheered  him  by  their 
reminiscences  of  the  old  topics  they  had  so  often  discussed  together.  Then,  more 
than  ever,  it  was,  that  he  found  the  true  value  of  that  untiring  amanuensis,  his  wife, 
of  whom  Mr.  Yeitch  gives  us  the  following  graceful  description.  He  is  alluding 
to  what  was  one  of  the  great  fears  of  Sir  William's  friends  that,  with  lus  almost 
uncontrolled  love  of  accumulating  materials  on  almost  every  literary  subject,  he 
would  never  bring  himself  to  be  what  his  position,  as  a  Professor,  most  of  all, 
required  from  him,  a  good  or  methodical  teacher.  Their  fears,  too,  had  been 
greatiy  increased  by  his  suggestion  that  the  lectures  should  themselves  be 
postponed  for  one  session,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  be  able  to  perfect 
them  for  the  next.  ProfiBssor  Yeitch  adds,  "  This  course  of  five  lectures  was 
composed  during  the  currency  of  the  session  of  five  months.  He  gave  three 
lectures  a  week,  and  each  lecture  was,  as  a  rule,  written  on  the  night  preceding 
delivery.  The  lecture  hour  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  and  the  lecturer 
seldom  went  to  bed  before  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  He  was  generally 
aroused  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  then  hurried  off  to  the  College,  portfolio 
under  arm,  at  a  swinging  pace.  FrequenUy,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  of 
going  to  bed,  he  had  to  be  up  before  nine  o'clock,  to  attend  t}ie  Teind  Court 
All  through  the  session.  Lady  Hamilton  sat  up  with  her  husband,  each  night 
until  near  the  grey  dawn  of  the  winter  morning.  Sir  William  wrote  the  pages 
of  the  lectures  upon  rough  sheets,  and  his  wife,  sitting  in  an  acyoining  room, 
copied  them  as  he  got  them  ready.  On  some  occasions,  the  subjects  of  the 
lecture  would  prove  less  easily  managed  than  on  others,  and  then  Sir  William 
would  be  found  writing  as  late  as  nine  o'dock  of  a  morning,  while  his  Mthful 
but  wearied  amanuensis  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  so&.  Sometimes  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  lecture  was  left  to  be  given  just  before  the  class-hour." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  that  when  attacked  by  the  paralytic  seizmre  he 
sent  for  Dr.  Maclagan  and  calmly  discussed  with  him  the  question  how  fkr 
impaired  articulation  was  capable  of  cure,  tiius  recalling  his  own  early  medical 
researches.   "  The  difficulty  of  articulation,"  says  Dr.  Maclagan,    of  which  he 
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was  painfully  oonsciotui,  had  eyidently  been  uppermost  in  His  mind*  and  upon 
this  subject  he  began  to  question  me,  or  rather  to  discourse  to  me  on  the 
occasion  referred  to.  He  spoke  of  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  of  other 
modem  physiologists,  and  referred  to  a  paper  in  one  of  the  older  scientific 
academies — Belgian — according  to  my  recollection,  in  which  was  enumerated 
the  connexion  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  with  movements  of  the  tongue — a 
subject  on  which  he  had  himself  written." 

The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,"  is  just  the  sort  of 
book  we  like  to  have  for  the  commemoration  of  such  a  man  as  Faraday,  one 
whose  childlike  simplicity  fitted  him' to  be  the  follower  of  that  great  philosopher 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  days,  said  he  could  only  think  of  his  career  on  earth 
as  that  of  a  man  "  picking  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore."  We  therefore 
hold  Dr.  Jones  to  be  deserving  of  high  commendation  as  the  biographer  of 
Faraday's  private  life,  which  is  only  less,  if  at  all  less,  Interesting  than  the 
account  by  Professor  l^dall,  of  Faraday's  public  career.  Faraday  was  the  son 
of  very  himible  parents,  and  his  fiither  pursued  tie  business  of  a  blacksmith :  he 
came  originally  from  Clapham,  near  Ingleborough,  and  settled  in  Gilbert-street, 
Kewington,  where  his  son  was  bom  Sept.  22, 1791.  He  was  the  third  child  and 
second  son.  As  might  be  ejfpected,  his  parents  had  but  little  oYer,  to  enable  them 
to  give  him  any  instmction ;  and  we  may  believe  the  truth  of  his  own  words  when 
he  says,  My  education  was  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  aiKl  arithmetic,  at  a  common  day- 
school.  My  hours  out  of  school  were  passed  at  home  and  in  the  streets."  When 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  became  an  errand  boy  to*  a  Mr.  Biebau,  a  bookbinder, 
who,  after  a  year's  t>robation,  took  him  as  an  apprentice,  h\a  indenture  stating 
that  in  consideration  of  his  &ith^  services  no  premium  is  g^ven."  Here  he 
obtained  what  he  had  long  in  vain  sought,  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  variety 
of  scientific  books,  a  taste  his  master  wisely  encouragedi  Faraday  himself  says, 
"  I  loved  to  read  the  scientific  books  which  were  under  my  hands,  and  among 
them  delighted  in  Marcefs  CanverscUions  an  Chemistry  and  the  electrical 
treatises  in  the  ^ncyclopadia  Britannicat  I  made  such  simple  experiments  in 
chemistiy  as  could  be  defrayed  by  the  expense  of  a  few  pence  a  week,  and,  also, 
constructed  an  electrical  machine,  first,  with  a  glass  phial,  and  afterwards  with  a 
real  cylinder,  as  well  as  other  electrical  apparatus  of  a  corresponding  kind." 

His  love  for  science  was  still  further  stimulated  by  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  allele  on  electricity  in  an  Encyclopsedia  he  was  employed  to  bind.  Shortly 
afterwards,  having  had  the  chance  of  hearing  a  course  of  lectures  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  he  took  the  bold  step  of  writing  to  the  great  philosopher  and 
of  enclosing  to  him  a  short  abstract  of  his  lectures.  Sir  Humphrey  was  much 
struck  by  the  talent  of  the  young  man,  and,  though  he  dissuaded  him  from  tiie 
pursuit  of  science  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  not  long  afterwards  obtained  for  him 
his  appointment  to  the  Royal  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  25«.  per  week,  as 
an  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  use  of  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Nor  was  his  place  there  either  a  sinecure  or  free  from  danger ;  on  the  contraiy, 
he  was  nearly  bloWn  to  pieces  by  an  explosion  of  detonating  powder.  As  he 
says  himself,  Of  these  the  most  terrible  was  when  I  was  holding  between  my 
finger  and  thumli  a  small  tube,  containing  about  7^  grains  of  it.  My  face  was 
within  twelve  inches  of  the  tube,  but  fortunately  I  had  on  a  glass  mask.  It 
exploded  by  the  slight  heat  of  a  small  piece  of  cement,  that  touched  the  glasa 
about  half-an-inch  from  the  substance,  and  on  the  outside.    The  explosion  was 
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8o  rapid,  as  to  Uow  my  hand  open,  tear  off  part  of  the  nail,  and  haa  made  mj 
fingers  so  sore  that  I  cannot  yet  nse  them  easily.  The  pieces  of  tahe  were 
projected  with  such  force  as  to  cut  the  glass  £Me  of  the  mask  I  had  on."  In  the 
antumn  of  the  same  year,  he  accompanied  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  a  tonr  of  a 
year  and  a  half  on  the  Continent— a  record  of  which  he  has  left  in  a  long  series 
of  letters  which  Dr.  Jones  has  published.  They  are  valuable  chiefly  as  showing 
what  a  warm  heart  throbbed  in  Faraday's  bosom.  On  his  return  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  step  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and,  in  the  following  year,  gave 
his  first  set  of  public  lectures,  at  the  City  Philosophical  Institution.  In  1821 
he  married;  and,  in  1824,  was  elected  F.B.S.  In  1831,  he  began  to  make 
known  his  greatest  discoveries — the  induction  of  the  electric  currents— which 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  well  summarized — "  Then,"  says  he,  "  they  (the  discoveries) 
were  continued  with  terrestrial  magnets — electric  induction ;  tiien  the  nature  of 
the  electric  force  or  forces,  and  its  character  in  the  ^fymnotus  ;  then  the  source  of 
power  in  the  voltaic  pile ;  then  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  friction  of  steam ; 
then  the  magnetization  of  light  and  the  illumination  oi  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force ;  then  new  magnetic  actions,  and  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  matter ; 
then  the  crystal  line,  polarity  of  bismuth,  and  its  relation  to  the  magnetic  form 
of  force ;  then  the  possible  relation  of  gravity  to  electricity  ;  then  the  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  condition  of  bodies,  including  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  then 
atmospheric  magnetism ;  then  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  and  the  employment 
of  induced  magnets — electric  currents  as  theb  test  and  measure ;  and  lastly,  the 
constancy  of  differential  magne-crystalline  force  in  different  media,  the  action  of 
heat  on  mag^e-erystals,  and  the  c^ect  of  heat  on  the  absolute  magnetic  force  of 
bodies."  No  doubt  the  great  charm  of  Faraday  was  his  child-like  simplicity  of 
character,  which  led  him  to  be  beloved  by  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  which  secured  for  him  the  affection  of  children,  to  whom  he  never 
tired  to  make  known,  so  fiur  he  could  in  the  simplest  language,  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  science,  no  less  than  the  reverence  of  his  brother  men  of  science. 
One  only  dispute  was  he  ever  involved  in,  and  that  was  when,  in  publishing  the 
results  of  experiments  in  electro-magnetic  rotation,  he  was  accused  of  stealing 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  WoUaston.  Though  it  was  soon  proved  that 
the  charge  arose  from  the  contoion  of  two  experiments,  and,  tliough  he  was 
warmly  defended  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  he  felt  deeply  hurt  at  it ;  and  the 
sting  of  the  accusation  remained  for  some  time.  Let  us  thank  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
for  the  good  service  he  has  done  his  friend,  in  thus  making  known  tlie  inner  and 
private  li&  a  man  who  was,  assuredly,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  this 
century. 

lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  &c.,  of  Ireland,  by  J.  Boderick  O'Flanagan," 
is  a  trork  of  much  interest,  though  not  equal  in  point  of  execution  to  the  more 
celebrated  lives  of  the  English  Lord  Chancellors,  by  the  late  Lord  CampbelL 
We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  labours  show  far  greater  impartiality 
than  those  of  Lord  Campbell,  who,  but  too  frequently,  shows  that,  off  the  Bench, 
he  could  not  preserve  the  impartiality  of  a  Judge.  The  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellors"  was  begun  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  abandoned,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  bddef  that  Lord  Campbell  had  contemplated  doing  the  same 
work  on  the  completion  of  his  English  **  Lives."  The  two  best,  as  they  would, 
from  the  period  they  embrace,  be  the  most  important,  are  those  of  Lord  Clare  and 
of  Lord  Flunket.  We  have,  however,  only  room  here  for  the  short  summary 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  gives  of  the  character  of  Lord  Clare,  which  we  insert,  as  a  good 
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specimen  of  the  writer's  style,  and  to  show  how  fairlj-  he  can  write  of  one,  who^ 
more  than  an j  one  else,  has  heen  hespattered  bj  the  mire  of  mere  writers  finr 
party.  "  The  habits  of  labour  and  application  to  business,"  says  he,  "  which  he 
acquired  in  his  school  days,  remained  with  Lord  Clare  through  life.  They  shone 
conspicuously  at  the  bar,  where  he  neyer  was  found  unprepared ;  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  always  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  day ;  and  he  practised  them  on  the  Bench  when  he  sat  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  did  much  to  establish  equity  practice  in  Lreland  on  a  solid  basb ; 
he  reformed  abuses  with  no  niggard  hand,  and  purged  the  Court  of  much  that 
called  for  Reform.  Fraud  fled  before  him ;  for,  when  grasped,  he  punished  it 
with  relenUess  vigour.   The  dedsions  of  Lord  Clare  were  not  regularly  reported, 

but  sufficient  appears  to  display  his  great  legal  mind,  and,  I  must 

add,  despotic  disposition." 

*'  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple  Yiscount  Palmerston,  with  Selections  from  his 
Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer." 
The  work  before  us,  of  which  we  have  only  the  commencement,  in  two  volimiee, 
is  interesting  from  the  manifest  air  of  tinth  which  breathes  through  all  its  pages, 
and  also  because,  so  £ur  as  it  has  yet  gone,  we  have  the  story  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  life  almost  entirely  told  by  himself,  with  but  very  few  notes  and  com- 
ments from  the  pen  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  And  the  impression  left  on  our 
minds  is  that,  which  was  the  judgment  also  of  most  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
that  Palmerston  was  neither  a  veiy  dever  nor  a  very  brilliant  person,  but  rather 
a  man  of  strong  natural  common  sense,  who  had  carefully  trained  himself  in  each 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  till,  at  length,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  not 
by  any  scheming  or  plotting  on  his  own  part,  hev  found  himself  in  the  highest 
position  to  which  a  subject  can  in  England  attain.  Educated  in  early  life  at 
Harrow,'  where  he  had  as  his  contemporaries  Peel  and  Byron,  and  subsequentiy 
at  Cambridge,  whjere  he  left  behind  him,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the  reputation 
of  having  been  a  sound  mathematician,  Palmerston  was,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
could  be,  in  the  arena  of  public  life,  continuing,  as  we  all  know  he  did,  to  wear 
the  harness  of  office  with  only  one  long  interval  till  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is 
remarkable  how  unwilling  he  showed  himself  to  be  put  forward  by  his  own 
party,  even  when  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  the  proposed  office ; 
thus,  when  he  wa^  only  twenty-five,  he  refused  the  grand  position  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  for  the  far  humbler  post  of  Secretary 
at  War ;  and,  so  late  as  1827,  declined  the  offer  of  the  Leadership  of  the  House, 
for  which  he  was,  unquestionably,  by  that  time  well  fitted.  The  best  parts  in 
the  two  volumes  are  those  portions  of  his  correspondence  in  which  he  gives  his 
judgment,  often  one  amusingly  satirical,  of  the  people — ^EngUsh  or  foreign — ^with 
whom  he  happened  to  be  tlm>wn  in  contact,  judgments  not  always,  perhaps, 
perfectiy  just,  but  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Thus  speaking  of  a  famous  Westminster  Election,  he  says,  "  Sheridan  and 

Hood  stood  upon  (jk)vernment  interest  against  Paull  Paul],  being  the 

greatest  blackguard  of  the  two,  quite  supplanted  him  (Sheridan)  in  the  affections 
of  the  Covent  Grarden  electors."  Again,  speaking  of  his  own  election  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1825  when  what  were  called  Catholic  Claims"  was  the  chief  sulject 
of  the  day,  he  writes,  "  I  am  going  on  as  well  as  I  could  expect,  in  fiict,  as  wdl 
as  possible ;  I  think  I  shall  have  all  the  Johnsons  and  most  of  the  Trinity  men. 
The  Protestants  will  support  me  as  a  Tory;  and  the  Whigs  as  a  Catholic" 
Again,  writing  to  King  William  the  Fourth,  Palmerston  says,  ''The  truth  is. 
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however  reluctantly  one  maj  avow  the  oonyiction,  that  Lonis  Philippe  is  a  man 
in  whom  no  solid  tmst  can  be  reposed.  However,  there  he  is,  and  we  call  him 
oar  ally;  only  we  ought  to  he  enlightened  by  experience  and  not  to  attach 
to  his  fUBsertions  or  professions  any  greater  value  than  really  belongs  to  them, 
more  especially,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  his  words  are  not  only  at  variance 
with  his  conduct,  but  even  inconsistent  with  each  other."  Some  of  his  remarks 
about  the  French  character  and  the  mode  in  which  English  people  ought  to 
deal  with  the  French  are  singularly  pertinent.  Thus,  writing  against  Talley- 
rand's plan  of  bullying  the  Dutch  in  order  to  support  the  Belgians,  he  says, 
"  The  French  Government  are  perpetually  telling  us  that  certain  things  must 
or  must  not  be  done,  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in  France ;  but  they  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  public  feeling  in  England  as  well  as  in  France ;  and 
that,  although  that  feeling  is  not  as  excitable  upon  small  matters  as  the  public 
mind  in  France,  yet  there  are  points  (and  Belgium  is  one)  upon  which  it  is 
keenly  sensitive,  ahd  upon  which,  if  once  aroused,  it  would  not  easily  bejappeased." 
He  ftirther  Qrdered  the  English  Ambassador  to  use  the  following  language :  "  It 
may  not  be  amiss,"  he  says,  for  you  to  hint,  upon  any  fitting  occasion,  that 
although  we  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  France,  and 
to  be  on  the  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  her,  yet  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  she  contents  herself  with  the  finest  territory  in  Europe, 
and  does  not  mean  to  open  a  new  chapter  of  encroachment  and  conquest."  It  is 
very  curious  to  read  many  of  Palmerston's  letters  written  years  ago — and  to  note 
how,  by  just  transposing  a  few  names,  they  might  have  as  well  been  written 
during*  the  present  year.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  French  in  I83I,  he  observes, 
"  They  miscalculate  their  chances  however,  I  think ;  and  they  will  find  that  a 
war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  brought  upon  them  by  a  violation  of  their 

word,  will  not  turn  to  their  advantage  or  redound  to  their  honour  The 

Chambers  will  soon  be  sick  of  barren  glory,  if  they  succeed,  or  of  defeats  brought 
needlessly  upon  them  if  they  &il ;  the  Ministry  will  be  turned  out  and  the  kings 
may  go  with  them.''  Is  not  this  a  good  deal  like  prophecy  P  Might  it  not  have 
been  aptly  penned  during  the  June  or  July  of  the  present  year  P 

The  "  Confidential  Letters  of  the  Bight  Honourable  John  Wickham,"  though 
rather  dry,  and  sometimes  too  verbose,  will  be  useful  ad  filling  up  some  gaps  in 
that  interesting  portion  of  Modem  History"  which  extends  from  1794  to  about 
1800.  Mr.  Wickham,  after  an  education  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  where  he  made 
the  aoquuntance  of  Lord  Grenville,  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons  in  1795 — subeequentiy,  fbr  a  short  time,  in  1798,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department — and  then,  again,  at  his  post  in  Switzerland 
in  1799.  Among  the  miscellaneous  correspondence  will  be  found  many  interest* 
ing  letters  between  him  and  MM.  Mounier,  De  Pr^,  and  Pichegru,  from 
Lords  Chrenville  and  Auckland,  from  the  unfortunate  Duo  D'Enghien  begging 
for  a  salary,  and  many  important  notices  of  the  state  of  parties  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  during  that  eventful  period,  with  a  notice  of  (General  Hoche  s  pro- 
ject for  a  descent  upon  England  and  Ireland,  and  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
famous  Suwarrow. 

In  "Macmillan's  Magazine"  for  April,  those — and  their  names  are  legion — ^who 
were  either  personally  acquainted  with  or  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  career 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  will  find  a  short  but  admirable  memoir 
of  that  distingpushed  scholar  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fyfe.  The  world  knew 
that,  during  a  political  career  of  about  thirty-five  years,  there  was  no  one  who  had 
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filled,  and  filled  with  credit,  so  many  of  the  highest  offices  under  the  Crown,  hut 
the  world  prohably  did  not  know,  that  from  the  time  he  obtained  at  Oxford  a  first 
class  in  Classics  and  a  second  in  Mathematics  (in  the  year  1828)  to  his  deatii  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis  was  engaged  in  literary  lahonrs  which  would  alone  hare  made 
the  fortune  of  more  than  one  scholar.  The  translation  firom  the  Qerman  of  C.  O. 
Miiller's  "Dorians"  in  conjunction  with  his  Mend  Mr.  Tu&ell,  his  admirable 
Essay  on  the  "  Romance  Languages/'  his  edition  of  "  Babrius,"  his  essays  on  the 
"  Administration  of  Great  Britain  firom  1782  to  1830/'  his  last  great  work  on 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  "  with  other  and  various  papers  on  "  Roman 
and  International  Law/'  on  methods  of  political  reasoning  and  on  forms  of 
QoTemment,  were  nearly  all  worked  out  during  periods  when  he  was  supposed 
by  most  people  to  be  altogether  engrossed  with  affairs  of  State.  The  fi^t  was,  as 
has  been  well  said  of  him,  "  he  worked  with  the  coldness  and  precision  of  ma- 
chinery/' and  it  was  just  testimony  to  him  when  Dean  Milman  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  not  only  eminent  as  a  statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  profound 
scholars  of  his  day,  but,  further,  that  he  might  "  have  done  honour  as  Professor  of 
Greek  to  the  most  learned  University  in  Europe."  In  hours  snatdied  firom 
public  business,  he  performed  **  feats  of  scholarship  which  would  try  the  eru- 
dition and  the  research  of  the  most  mature  student."  We  should  add  that 
many  of  his  letters  have  been  recently  published  by  his  brother,  and  have 
been  of  great  value  to  Mr.  Fyfe  in  the  general  sketch  he  has  g^ven  of  his 
public  character. 

"  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini,"  vol.  vi.,  will,  we  believe,  surprise 
not  a  few  readers  who  have  probably  judged  of  Mazzini  as  an  impracticaUe 
Republican,  who,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  objects  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life  have  been  accomplished  far  more  completely  than  he  could  ever 
have  dreamt  of  in  his  wildest  hours  of  imagination,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  all 
Italy  firom  Austrian  rule,  the  downfall  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  and  Uie  ensuring 
Rome  as  the  capital  of  an  united  Italy,  yet  still  absolutely  refuses  to  recognize 
these  goods  without  adding  to  them  the  illusory  nonsense  of  a  Republic  for  a  race 
who  are  even  less  fitted  for  such  a  thing  than  the  French  or  the  Spaniards.  Tet 
those  who  take  up  these  volumes  will  find  that  Mazzini  is  deserving  far  more 
commendation  than  that  of  a  mere  hopeless  dreamer ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
possesses  in  him  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  critic.  Turn  to  his  papers  on 
Goethe,  Byron,  and  Lamennais,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  with  the  zeal  he  has  to  politics,  Mazzini  would  have  been  among 
the  highest  critics  of  his  day.  "  Motion,"  Lamennais  once  observed,  "  is  tiie 
soul  of  literary  style  " — "  Discouragement  is  but  disenchanted  egoHam/*  adds 
Mazzini,  both  sentences  serving  well  to  portray  the  similarity,  as  well  as  the 
remarkable  energy,  characteristic  of  these  two  men.  Doubtless  they  were,  in 
more  than  one  way,  kindred  spirits ;  neither  would  admit  faintheartedness  in 
any  things  neither  could  have  slumbered  at  what  they  regarded  as  their  watches. 
It  is  curious  to  find  Mazzini  writing  in  the  rapturous  style  he  does  of  Georges 
Sand,  and  placing  her  above  even  Byron  and  Goethe  for  her  first  work,  the 
"  Letters  of  a  Traveller."  We  rejoice,  however,  to  find  that  with  her  later  pro- 
ducUons  he  has  no  sympathy — that  he  reproves  Goethe  for  his  selfish  doctrines, 
Bsid  Byron  for  his  immoralities. 

"  A  Book  of  Memories,"  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  is  sure  to  be  well  done  by  a  man  who 
has  been,  perhaps,  more  closely  and  longer  associated  with  literary  men  than  any 
other  living  person,  and  who  therefore  comes  to  the  task  ho  has  set  himself  with 
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facilities  that  scarcely  any  one  else  could  have  bad.  The  subject  of  bis  volume, 
briefly  told,  is  a  concise  biograpby  of  about  one  bundred  of  the  leading  literary 
men  of  tbis  century.  The  cbief  cbarm  of  tbe  book  is  its  tborougb  reality.  He 
tells  us  what  be  felt  of  tbe  men  and  women  wbom  be  bas  seen,  to  wbom  be  has 
spoken,  and  witb  some  of  whom  be  has  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  So  long 
ago  as  1838  Mr.  Hall  published  a  book  to  which  almost  all  the  then  living  poets 
contributed  autobiographies.  He  was  also  long  connected  with  tbe  magazine 
edited  by  Thomas  Campbell  and  Theodore  Hook.  We  commend  this  volume  to 
those  who  have  little  opportunity  for  more  serious  reading,  but  who  may  yet  be 
desirous  of  knowing  something  of  tbe  writers  who  have  adorned  the  centuiy  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  » 

The  lives  of  both  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  of  John  Gibson  are  veiy  interesting, 
and  Lady  Eastlake  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  most  of  the  materials 
she  had  at  her  command.  We  confess  our  sympathies  are  wholly  with  that  of 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake ;  indeed,  but  for  tbe  period  during  which,  and  the  city  in 
which,  he  lived,  we  question  much  whether  Gibson  would  have  attained  the 
reputation  be  did  gei  His  works,  no  doubt,  ezbibil  much  technical  excellence, 
and,  that  they  found  purchasers,  we  learn  from  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  shows  that  be  made  as  many  as  forty  copies  (or  replicas,  as  they  are 
often  called)  of  ten  of  his  most  admired  productions.  We  doubt  still  more 
whether  this  reputation  will  really  have  any  long  duration,  for  his  famous 
**  Venus,"  coloured  or  uncoloured,  has  little  reid  value  beyond  the  &ct  that  it  is 
like  any  tolerably  well  made  naked  woman.  Surely  the  true  work  of  that  half- 
starved  artist  Watson,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  marble,  but  modelled  in 
plaster  "  Sleep  and  Death  bearing  away  tbe  body  of  Sarpedon/'  will  outlive  the 
dilettanteism  of  Gibson  and  his  followers.  The  "Contributions  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  which,  besides  the  sketch 
of  bis  life,  is  a  very  important  part  of  Lady  Eastlake's  editing,  will  well 
repay  perusal.  They  at  least  show  that,  if  Sir  Charles  was  not  himself  a  very 
great  artist,  he  knew,  like  poor  Haydon,  of  what  stuff  a  painter  should  be  made. 
We  may  add  that  many  of  those  papers  will  be  new  to  the  miscellaneous  public. 
Perhaps,  tbe  best  is  one  entitled  "  How  to  Observe,"  an  essay  intended  as  a 
guide  to  a  sensible  examination  of  works  of  art.  Others  are,  an  essay  "  On  the 
Difference  between  Language  and  Art,"  on  **  Tbe  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  on 
**  Representations  of  Our  Saviour,"  and  a  discourse,  the  text  of  which  is,  The 
excellence  of  any  one  of  the  fine  arts  consists  chiefly  in  those  qualities  which  are 
unattainaUe  by  its  rivals  " — a  just  statement,  which  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  would 
have  done  well  to  have  remembered  ere,  being  eminent  as  a  painter,  he  attempted 
sculpture  by  modelling  the  lions  at  Charing  Cross. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright  has  done  well  in  "The  Memorial  Sketch"  he  has 
published  of "  Gustavo  Bergenroth,"  to  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  Englisb 
history  among  the  archives  of  Simancas  we  called  attention  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  whose  death  from  fever,  at  Madrid,  in  February,  1869,  every  student  of 
history  will  have  lamented.  Bergenroth  was  bom  in  1813,  and,  following  his 
father  s  profession  (tbe  law),  rose  rapidly  to  the  ]>oet  be  attained  in  1843,  of 
Assessor  to  tbe  High  Court  of  Berlin,  with  great  hopes  of  far  higher  advance- 
ment: these  were,  however,  destroyed  by  tbe  Radical  tendencies  of  his  opinions, 
which  led  him  to  take  part  with  t^e  extreme  section  of  Prussian  Liberals  in  1848. 
After  this  period  be  withdrew  from  the  Prussian  service,  paid  a  hasty  visit  in 
1860  to  Califoniia  with  some  brother  Democrats,  and  finally,  after  various 
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journeys  in  Eorope,  settled  in  England,  in  1856,  with  the  object  of  collecting 
from  the  Record  Office  materials  fbr  a  HiBtorjof  the  Tudors.  From  1860,  where 
his  diBOOTeries  at  Simancas  were  so  great  that  ihe  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  in* 
duoed  to  send  Mr.  Brewer  thither  to  report  on  them,  Mr.  Bergenroth  laboured, 
with  hasty  visits  to  Madrid,  London,  Brussels,  &c„  till  he  died.  Few  men  hare 
worked  harder  than  he,  amid  deprivations  which  would  soon  have  wearied  out  a 
braver  and  less  energetic  spirit,  passing  his  whole  life  in  a  village  where,  as  Mr. 
Brewer  wrote  to  Lord  Bomilly,  "  all  is  as  primitive  as  nature  and  as  shameless  as 
in  the  days  of  Adam."  "  Samancas,"  the  same  writer  adds,  "  is  a  collection  of 
wretched  hovels,  half  buried  in  dust  and  sand.  The  one  in  which  Mr.  Bergenroth 
lives  belongs  Jbo  a  farm-bailiff,  and  consists  of  two  storeys ;  all  the  rooms  of 
plaster,  and  the  floors  of  brick.  No  fireplace  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  as  ihe 
winter  is  very  intense  here  from  November  to  February,  and  the  walls  full  of 
holes,  nothing  but  the  strongest  desire  to  do  service  to  history  would  reconcile 
any  man  to  so  much  hardship ;  and  Mr.  Bergenroth,  in  speaking  of  his  residence 
there,  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  calls  it  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  complains  of 
his  total  isolation."  Mr.  Cartwright  says  of  him,  "  The  single  literary  work  of 
any  compass  Bergenroth  had  lived  to  accomplish  was  the  editing  of  several 
volumes  in  the  series  of  State  Paper  Calendars  in  course  of  issue  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  volumes  containing  abstracts  of  State  Papers, 
however  precious  these  may  be,  and  with  however  striking  introduction  they  may 
be  prefSMsed,  never  can  become  popular  reading."  Besides  these  more  laborious 
works,  however,  Mr.  Bergenroth  found  time  to  draw  up  various  detached  papers 
of  great  merit,  such  as  an  essay  on  Wat  Tyler,  the  story  of  Queen  Joanna,  from 
the  supplementary  volume  of  the  "  Calendar  of  Spanish  Papers,"  an  article  on  the 
"  Vigilance  Conmiittee  of  California  " — of  which  he  was  himself,  for  a  while,  a 
member — ^and  an  abstract  of  the  startling  account  of  the  murder  by  Philip  II.  of 
his  son,  Don  Carlos,  drawn  up  by  his  confessor,  Fray  Juan  de  Avila. 

"Biographies  of  John  Wilkes  and  William  Cobbett,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  is  a  cleverly  written  and  painstaking  work,  with  an  honest  appreciation 
of  what  was  good  in  the  lives  of  these  two  repiarkable  men,  and  an  eridently 
honest  desire  not  to  be  led  into  the  style  of  vulgar  abuse  too  commonly 
applied  to  both  of  these  personages.  Mr.  Watson,  in  remembrance  of  his 
sacred  profession,  does  not  slur  over  the  imxnoral  li&  of  the  one,  or  the  disbeliev- 
ing spirit  of  the  other;  but,  in  all  his  criticisms,  he  has  written,  we  think, 
with  fitimess  and  to  the  point.  We  fear  that  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
John  Wilkes,  whose  whole  life  was  a  melancholy  story  of  utter  selfishness ; 
principles  we  can  hardly  say  he  had  any ;  still  less,  real  independence  of  character. 
He  married  for  money — ^tiien  squandered  his  wi&'s  income — ^then  lived  on  his 
friends,  tiU  they  were  alienated  from  him  one  by  one,  and  then  he  died 
insolvent  If  he  has  obtained  a  name  in  English  History,  it  must  be  remem* 
bercd  what  were  the  **  signs  of  the  times"  in  the  hal&century  during  which  he 
flourished — ^that  the  "  illustrious  House  of  Hanover"  had  been  on  the  throne 
some  fi%  or  sixty  years — ^that  England  was  just  recovering  from  the  rule  of  the 
''Gbeat  Commoner" — ^that  we  had  just  succeeded  in  goading  from  us,  by  a 
mistaken  pertinacity,  our  American  colonies,  ^  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown 
of  England" — ^that  our  Prime  Ministers  JisA  been  Bute,  Newcastle,  and  North, 
and  thiftt  "  Heaven-bom  Pitt"  was  scarcely  out  of  his  teens.  The  Gbvemment^ 
if  not  itself  corrupt,  when  measured  by  the  contemporary  corruption  in  other 
countries,  did  enough  to  point  the  shafb  of  Junius,  and  to  give  play  for  sudi 
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powers  as  a  man  00  nnprincipled  as  'Wilkes  oould  gire  cnrrenoy  to.  "  What," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  must  be  the  priest  where  a  monkey  is  the  Gk)d  P  What 
most  be  the  dmdge  of  a  party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Orossley, 
Sawbridge  and  TownsendP"  Wilkes  had  no  idea  of  religion,  and  sneered  at 
Christianiiy,  though  he  professed  he  woxdd  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  writes  to  his  daughter  Maiy  an  account  of  a  pretended  Christmas 
dinner,  consisting  **  of  the  Pascal  Lamb  with  the  fry ;  St.  Peter's  Cock  k  la 
Cock-a-leekie ;  a  cod's  head  from  the  Miraculous  Draught ;  a  calTs  head  fk  la 
Golgotha;"  and  more  miserable  blasphemy  of  the  kind.  The  only  time  when 
his  life  was  respectable  was  after  he  became  Chamberlain  to  the  City  of  London 
—an  office  he  held  till  his  death,  performing  the  duties  of  it,  we  belieTO) 
conscientiously.  The  life  of  William  Cobbett,  though  of  greater  length,  is  less 
interesting  and  better  known ;  but  we  cannot  say  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
any  relish  for  the  man.  In  some  ways  we  like  Wilkes  the  best  of  the  two.  It 
is  dear  the  one  man  sinned  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  sin,  while  the  other 
was  too  shrewd  not  to  know  well  ike  consequences  of  his  acts  and  of  his  writings, 
yet  was  ready  to  play  the  Deyils  game  none  the  less.  If  not  so  selfish  as  Wilkes> 
Cobbett  has  little  of  the  play  of  mind,  which  made  the  former  at  least  agreeable  in 
sodety.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  his  English  writing  is 
perfect  in  style* 

.  The  recent  publication  of  tiie  Memoirs  of  General  ron  Brandt  (Aus  dem 
Leben  des  Generals  (Dr.)  Heinrich  von  Brandt :  Berlin,  1868-9),  revives  pleasantly 
the  history  of  the  Old  War  amid  the  clash  of  modem  arms ;  and,  as  a  career, 
shows  that  of  its  hero  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  modem  times< 
Yon  Brandt  (though  his  name  is  obviously  Teutonic)  had  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  being  a  Pole  by  descent^  a  German  by  education  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  and  a  military  officer — ^first  for  a  short  time  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  then  for  the  longest  period  of  the  war  in  the  French,  and  then  again 
till  his  death,  in  the  Prussian,  army^  A  brief  notice,  however,  of  his  various 
employments  is  all  we  have  room  for  here.  After  studying  for  awhile  at  Konigs- 
berg,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  after  Jena  in  1807,  but  was  soon 
discharged,  on  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Northern  AUiance,  the  result  of 
the  fifttal  battle  of  Friedland  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Benningsen.  Not  liking, 
however,  to  be  long  unemployed,  he  repaired  shortly  afterwards  to  Blucher  and 
Bchile,  but  from  neither  of  them  obtained  any  real  support.  Accidentally, 
however,  he  became  known  to  Davoust,  and,  through  him,  joined  the  Polish 
Legion,  and  marched  with  it  through  France  to  Spain.  There  he  served  with 
much  distinction  under  Lannes,  being  present  at  the  memorable  siege  and 
ultimate  capture  of  Saiagossa  by  that  marshali  Then,  under  Suchet,  who 
appreciated  his  high  character,  through  1810-11,.  till,  on  the  defeat  of  J^ake,  the 
Eajstem  side  of  Spain  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  that  eminent  French 
general,  who  showed  his  confidence  in  Von  Brandt,  by  assigning  to  him  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  escort  of  Blake,  who  had  surrendered,  adding  these  words : 
"  Treat  him  like  a  Commander-in-Chief,  but  watch  him  as  you  would  a  rascal." 
The  account  of  Yon  Brandt  s  Spanish  experiences  is  4old  with  evident  troth,  and 
not  the  least  pleasant  is  a  notice  of  what  he  caUs  the  "  Idyll  of  my  Life" — some 
innocent  love  adventures  he  had  at  Catalayud  with  an  ex-novice,  named  Inez. 
Her  guardian,  he  says,  was  a  stem  uncle  and  thorough  hater  of  French  rule, 
who  quickly  disposed  of  his  niece  as  soon  as  the  attachment  became  apparent. 
As  he  observes,  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  either 
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of  them,  though  he  adxmtB  that  the  sorrow  of  this  separatioti  lasted  thioogh  fifty 
years  of  a  prosperous  after-life,  and  a  long  and  happy  marriage  with  one  of  his  own 
rank  and  nation.  In  his  Spanish  reminiscences,  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  and  shows  how  his  rough  Poles  appredated  the 
productiveness  of  the  last-named  province — ^tixe  "Paradise"  of  tiie  Peninsula. 
One  of  his  soldiers,  he  says,  made  the  remark  that  one  can  live  better  there  by 
soldiering  than  by  hard  work  in  our  own  country" — words  which  clothe  with  a 
singular  reality  the  old  tale  of  the  delight  with  which  the  Barbarian  invaders  of 
the  Roman  Empire  found  themselves  among  the  sunny  lands  of  Southern  Europe. 

Marching  through  France,  and  arriving  at  Paris,  Yon  Brandt  was  present  at 
the  review  by  Bonaparte  of  some  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  Russian  cam- 
paigUf  an4  had  the  pleasure  to  be  noticed  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  asked 
him  how  often  he  had  been  wounded  to  get  tiie  Cross  of  the  Legion  d'honnenr, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Suchet  himself^  adding,  Yon  are  young 
enough  still ;  you  will  be  a  captain  in  due  time." 

Passing  on  through  the  country  about  to  become  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  campaigns  in  history,  we  find  Von  Brandt  pointing  out  with  singular 
impartiality  how  little  Prussian  rule  had  been  appreciated  in  Polis^  Prussia,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exactions  of  the  French,  the  Government  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  as  arranged  by  Napoleon,  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzdllenu  We  find,  also,  inter  aHa,  some  interesting 
notices  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  left  a  most  unpleasant  impression  among  the 
educated  classes  of  Warsaw.  "  His  manners  are  thought  bad,  his  voice  sharp 
and  croaking,  his  address  imperious  and  overbearing ;"  or,  as  a  Polish  nobleman 
of  the  old  Court  of  Stanislaus  expressed  himself^  Napoleon  was  "  Neo  affiibilis 
nec  amabilis  nec  adibilis."  The  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  is  told  with 
great  power,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  the  French  mainly  traced  to  tiie  ntter 
want  of  discipline  in  tiieir  vast  host ;  indeed,  he  adds,  had  the  Russians  taken 
the  advantage  they  ought  to  have  taken,  not  one  Frenchman  would  have  been 
allowed  to  recross  the  Beresina.  Severely  wounded  himself,  he  did  not  see  the 
final  close  of  the  campaign,  though  he  recovered  sufficientiy  to  be  able  to  take  a 
part  in  the  bloody  combat  at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  nearly  killed.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  his  Ugh  character  recommended  him  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
his  talent  as  a  writer  of  military  articles  led  to  his  appointment  as  Militaxy 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  French 
army  under  the  new  r^gime^  introduced  by  Louis  Philippe  after  18dO.  At  the 
camp  of  Compiegne,  Von  Brandt  met  again  many  of  his  old  Napoleonic  generals, 
among  whom  was  Soult;  and  there,  too,  he  met  M.  Thiers,  and  saw  a  yonng 
Lieutenant  of  the  First  Cuirassiers  twice  thrown  from  his  horse.  This  young 
Lieutenant,  Yon  Brandt  lived  to  see  the  conqueror  of  Magenta;  now,  we  regret 
to  add,  the  defeated  of  Sedan.  The  memoirs  of  the  career  of  Yon  Brandt  are  as 
instructive  as  they  are  amusing.  They  show  the  value  of  early  training,  and 
that,  though  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Marshals  of  the  old  Empire  there  may  be 
brilliant  examples  of  men  who  have  acquired  renown  with  a  very  slender  early 
education ;  and,  fiirther,  that  even  a  good  classical  education  is  not  wasted  on 
the  youth  of  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  great  soldier. 

"  A  life  of  the  Author  of  the  '  Ingoldsby  Legends,'"  if  fSurly  done,  promised, 
naturally,  much  amusement.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  say  that  Mr.  Barham 
has  very  efficientiy  put  togethw  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  arranged  for  the 
life  of  his  fiither,  the  Rev.  R  H.  Barham ;  and  we  thank  him  for  it.   The  hh 
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of  Mr.  Bftrbam  was  aneventftily  and,  bat  for  his  literaiy  rank  and  his  connexion 
with  literaiy  men,  would  have  no  especial  interest  The  author  of  two  or  three 
novels — ^which  did  not  ''take" — Mr.  Barham  is  best  known  for  his  "Ingoldsby 
Legends/'  which  were  chiefly  published  in  "  Bentlej"  and  the  "  New  Monthly." 
Mr.  Barham  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  and  Brazenose  College,  Oxford, 
and,  after  holding  some  minor  pieces  of  preferment,  finally  settled  in  London  in 
1821,  as  a  Minor  Canon  of  St  Paul's.  He,  at  various  times,  was  editor  of  the 
"  London  Chronicle,"  a  contributor  to  "  Blackwood,"  "  John  Bull,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and,  in  connexion  with  a  Mr.  Gordon,  compiled  a  Biographical 
Dictionary.  The  chief  interest,  however,  of  this  biography  lies  in  tiie  innu- 
merable anecdotes  it  contains,  and  the  celebrated  men  of  humour  with  whom 
Barham  so  much  lived.  Theodore  Hook,  the  elder  Mathews,  Sydney  Smith, 
Hood,  John  Hamilton,  Beynolds,  and  George  Raymond,  were  constantly  with 
him — ^indeed  firom  1825  to  1845,  when  he  died,  Mr.  Barham  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  central  figure  among  the  best  wits  of  those  years.  The  impression  left 
of  some  of  the  men,  and  specially  of  Theodore  Hook,  is  &r  better  than  has  been 
gathered  from  the  previous  notc«  of  his  rather  unhappy  career ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  a  hard  worker  as  well  as  a  brilliant  oonversationaHst.  One  good 
saying  of  his  we  must  quote  from  Mr.  Bariiam's  arousing  volume.  Hook  was 
writing  at  the  Garrick  when  a  noisy  procession  passed  with  a  band.  What 
is  all  that?"  said  he,  without  looking  up  from  his  book.  "A  temperance 
procession,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  nonsense !"  he  quickly  retorted ;  "  I  don't 
make  such  a  row  when  I  get  sober."  There  is  also  an  excellent  note  from 
Sydney  Smith,  thanking  Mr.  Barham  for  some  game :  "  Many  thanks,"  says  the 
witty  Canon,  "  for  your  kin(J  present  of  game.  If  there  is  a  pure  and  elevated 
pleasure  in  the  world  it  is  roast  pheasant  and  bread  sauce :  barn-door  fowls  for 
Dissenters  ;  but  for  the  real  Churchman — the  thirty>nine  times  articled  Clerk — 
the  pheasant!  Ever  yours."  The  present  volumes,  we  should  add,  are  an 
expansion  of  a  previously  published  brief  life,  and  contain,  inter  alia,  many 
pleasant  and  clever  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Barham  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  widow 
of  a  former  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  been  herself  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  Mrs.  Hughes's  son  was  the  author  of  the  witty  poem,  "  The  One 
Horse  Shay."   Her  grandson  is  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown." 


Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson,  in  his  "Ocean  Telegraph  to  India;  a  Narrative  and  a 
Diary,"  has  contributed  a  work  of  much  more  general  interest  than  its  title  would 
at  first  lead  a  reader  to  imagine.  Simply  as  a  diary  from  day  to  day  of  the  won- 
derful stoiy  of  the  laying  under  the  ocean  the  great  telegraphic  cable  from  Suez 
to  Bombay,  Mr.  Parkinson's  book  would  have  been  well  worthy  of  perusal,  it  being 
a  record  of  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  enterprizes  which  has  been  as  yet  accom- 
plished. How  great  this  work  reaUy  was,  may  be  judged  fcom  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Eastern  carried  in  her  tanks  not  less  than  2375  miles  of  cable,  the  rest 
(1225  niiles)  being  stowed  in  the  four  other  ships  which  accompanied  her.  Some 
idea,  too,  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  such  a  ship  as  the  Great  Eastern  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  these  great  cables  when  we  state  that  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  600  miles  of  Red  Sea  cable  was  as  much  as  three  and  three-quarter  tons  to 
the  mile,  and  the  lightest  not  less  than  two  and  three-quarter  tons  per  mile,  while 
that  for  the  longest  distance,  viz.,  from  Bombay  to  Aden,  amounted  to  one  and 
three-quarter  tons.   The  whole  cable  must,  iherefore,  have  weighed  between 
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7000  and  8000  ions,  exclasive,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  heavy  maohinery,  &c,  re- 
quired for  paying  it  ont  snocessfolly.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  between 
January  28, 1870,  when  the  G^reat  Eastern  arrived  off  Bombay,  and  March  26, 
when  the  cable  was  finally  opened  for  pubUc  use.  The  tank  in  which  the  cable 
was  stored  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  was,  lir.  Parkinson  tells  ns,  "  sixteen  feet 
more  in  diameter  than  the  ring  at  Astley's." 

Mr«  Parkinson  has  great  descriptive  powers  ;  take  the  following,  an  account 
of  the  view  he  saw  £rom  the  top  of  Jibbel  Sham-shan  (1800  feet  high)  at 
Aden :  "The  Great  Eastern,"  he  says,  "dwarfed  to  the  size  of  her  consorts,  and  the 
Hibemia  and  the  Chiltem  converted  in  their  turn  into  tiny  toy  ships,  the  boats  of 
the  fishermen  and  ilie  tendm  attached  to  the  harbour  mere  black  dots  upon 
the  water,  speak  of  the  extent  of  the  elevation  we  had  attained,  but  it  is  the  ghastly 
scorched  up  rugosity,  the  silence  of  the  stony  expanse  around,  which  impress  one 
with  the  sense  of  dread.  Some  of  the  cinderous  mountain-tops  have  strange 
shapes,  as  of  stony  fiends  grinning  at  the  intruders  on  their  domain— others  have 
the  expression  of  a  human  face  in  pain — and  others  again  are  like  unnatural 
animals  or  rude  heraldic  devices  distorted  and  turned  into  rock.  It  is  an  awe> 
some  place.  Happily  the  man  who  lives  up  here  and  whose  task  it  is  to  watch 
for  the  steamers  from  the  summit,  and  to  let  off  guns  and  hoist  signals  at  their 
approach,  is  a  native ;  for  the  daily  contemplation  of  such  a  view  is  enough  to 
turn  an  European  brain.  A  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sand,  washed  by  the  sea 
on  each  side,  constitutes  the  boundary  between  Arabia  and  Aden,  just  as  the 
neutral  ground  does  between  Gibraltar  and  Spain)  and  the  smiling  beauty 
of  the  sea  and  the  brightness  of  the  yellow  sands  make  the  harshness  of 
the  bumt-up  rock  they  encircle  the  more  horrible.  As  we  gaze  down,  a 
soHtaiy  vulture  circles  round  and  round,  as  if  eager  for  human  flesh,  while 
below,  in  a  hollow  which  has  been  apparently  scooped  out  of  the  hot  rock, 
we  see  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano;  rows  of  white  barracks  looking 
from  this  height  like  children's  toys ;  the  cluster  of  flat-roofed  houses  forming 
the  town ;  and  the  long  lines  of  military  fortification,  slender  streaks  of  white 
on  a  black  background — ^which  make  the  place  practically  impregnable." 

Very  interesting,  too,  is  a  dialogue  Mr.  Parkinson  gives  between  himself  and  his 
Parsee  servant  on  a  Sunday  when  they  were  resting  from  their  labours.  "  These 
are  my  prayers,  sir,"  said  the  Parsee ;  "  it  is  my  religion  to  tell  prayers."  "  No  sir, 
we  don't  want  to  make  all  the  world  same  as  Parsees;  and  we  don't  want 
Christians  to  change^  Good  men  never  change  the  religion  they  have  been 
brought  up  in,  bad  men  change  for  money  or  to  get  prabe.  Is  there  not  good 
in  every  religion  P  Is  not  your  '  chariiy  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins'  and  your  * 
*  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,'  good  religion,  think  you  P  Why  should  you 
give  it  up  then  P  Our  good  books  would  only  tell  you  to  do  the  same.  And 
then  a  man  who  changes  once,  why  shouldn't  he  change  again  for  money? 
ChriBtians  are  very  clever  in  business,  you  know,  but  they  don't  care  for  reli- 
gion, they  like  to  inake  much  money,  except  some  of  the  Missionary  Christians, 
who,  though  I  don't  know  any,  are,  I  am  told,  very  good."  "  Don't  Parsees 
care  for  money  P"  I  ask.  Tes,  of  course,"  is  the  prompt  reply,  "  but  they  do 
all  that  their  religion  tells  them.  We  believe,  sir,  in  the  One  Gk)d,  and  we  r^^ard 
all  fire  as  the  emblem  of  Him.  It  is,  therefore,  against  my  religion  to  waste 
fire.  No  Parsee,  for  instance,  smokes,  because  lighting  a  cigar  wastes  some  of 
what  we  say  is  an  emblem  of  GK>d.  We  do  not  worship  fire  except  as  an  emblem. 
Tes,  I  can  read  all  the  prayers  in  my  book.   Understand  them  all?  No,  I  und^- 
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stimd  some  of  them,  and  I  read  alL  Wliat  good  is  it  to  me,  yon  saj,  to  read 
what  I  don't  understand  P  Sir,  it's  my  religion.   If  I  do  what  that  tells  me  to 

do,  I  shall  go  to  Heaven ;  if  I  don't  .  Here  Sorahjee  paused,  and  admitted  that 

he  had  not  studied  the  result  of  a  oontingencj  which  he  had  never  contemplated 
as  possible. 

He  does  not  eat  beef,  because  "our  fathers,"  the  Parsees  who  came  first 
to  India,  promised  that  if  thej  were  allowed  to  stay,  they  would  never  kill 
or  eat  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Hindoos — ^but  his  answer  to  other  questions 
concerning  his  habits,  is  simply,  **  it's  my  religion,"  and  his  creed  when  summed 
up  appears  to  be  "  my  life  is  governed  by  certain  rules  that  suit  me  perfectly, 
but  which  one  of  your  strange,  unaccountable  race  oould  neither  submit  to  nor 
comprehend.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  asking  a  wild  animal  to  share  my  reli- 
gious belief  as  an  Englishman,  so  let  us  go  our  own  way,  believing  that  if  we  do 
our  duty  in  our  several  walks  we  shall  be  taken  care  of  at  last."  This  combination 
of  an  indifferent  optimism  with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  external  forms,  must 
be  a  terrible  barrier  to  missionary  effort  "Your  religion  is  probably  good  for 
you,  so  keep  it ;  but  for  our  own  &ith,  we  neither  wish  to  vaunt  its  excellence, 
nor  are  capable  of  arguing  upon  it.  We  take  it  upon  trust."  To  men  with 
whom  the  external  ordinances  of  religion,  the  prostration  in  public,  the  ablutions 
and  the  turning  to  the  sun,  are  all  in  all.  Christian  privacy  is  altogether  unac- 
countable; and  the  shrewd  and  damaging  implication  of  the  Muhammedan 
donkey-boy  at  Cairo,  is  echoed  in  spirit  by  many  varieties  of  Indian  orthodoxy. 
'*  Take  my  donkey,  master,  him  very  good  donkey,  sir.  Tiy  him,  master,  him 
Christian  donkey,  he  never  go  down  on  his  knees  J' 

"  Sorahjee  is  veiy  contemptuous  when  I  ask  him  if  he  puts  all  religious  outsiders 
on  the  same  footing,  whether,  for  example,  he  ranks  Christians  with  Hindoos." 
"  Hindoos,  whew !  why  they  are  idol-worahippers !  They  don't  believe  in  One 
God,  and,  as  a  freemason,  think  you  that  we  could  admit  them  into  our  order? 
Zoroaster,  whose  picture  in  gold  is  on  my  little  book  of  prayers,  was  a  great 
freemason,  and  the  Parsee  lodges  are  among  the  best  (for  working  you  under- 
stand) in  India.  But  Hindoos,  why  when  they  asked  to  be  made  freemasons 
too,  they  were  refused.  Idol  worshippers  and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
One  God,  can't  be  freemasons,  and  are  quite  different  in  our  eyes  to  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians."  I  should  add  that  Sorahjee  is  a  slow  thinker  and  deliberate 
speaker,  weighing  each  word  before  it  is  delivered— he  is  moreover  scrupulously 
and  imperturbably  courteous.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  dance  a  war-dance  round 
youP"  shouted  an  irritable  Englishman  the  other  day— at  his  failure  to  make  his 
instructions  understood.  "  No,  sir,  thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged,"  answered  the 
Parsee  politely,  touching  his  forehead  at  the  same  time,  in  gratitude  for  the  offer. 

"Brittany  and  its  Byeways.  Some  account  of  its  Inhabitants  and  Anti- 
quities,"  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  little  books  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time,  and  is,  we  doabt  not,  a  very  faithfcd  portrait  of  a  population 
who  have  retained  their  peculiar  traditions  and  habits  longer  than  any  people  of 
Western  Europe.  Even  now,  the  Bretons  talk  of  themselves  and  of  the  French 
as  distinct  nations,  being,  however,  fax  more  pleasant  in  their  way  of  maintaining 
this  ethnological  &ct  than  are  our  friends  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  when 
they  happen  to  be  at  variance  with  the  English,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  us,  the 
Sassenach  or  Saxons.  Mrs.  Palliser  visited  most  of  the  places  of  interest  in 
Brittany,  commencing  her  tour  at  Cherbourg,  which  she  fully  describes,  and 
passing  on  through  Coutances,  Avranches,  Dinan,  St.  Brieac,  &c. ;  and  her 
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notices  of  the  plaoee  themselves,  and  of  the  many  carious  snperstitions  still  latent 
among  the  common  people  are  well  worth  reading.  The  Breton  langoage,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Welsh,  being  one  of  the  six  Celtic 
dialects,  of  which  the  Cornish  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  with  the  last  century. 
The  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Palliser's  little  book  are  excellent. 

"Now-a-days;  or,  Courts  and  Courtiers  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  J.  R. 
Digby  Beste,  Esq.  Mr.  Beste  has  been  a  considerable  traveller — ^indeed,  has 
seen  apparently  a  good  deal  that  ordinary  travellers  do  not  see,  and  if  he  were 
rather  less  of  a  grumbler,  what  he  has  narrated  would  be  interesting  enough ;  as 
it  is,  the  value  of  his  work  depends  mainly  on  how  far  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
his  fiacts,  about  which,  except  from  his  own  word,  we  have  no  sufficient 
authority.  His  residence  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  volumes ;  and  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  moral  state  of  society  there 
is  certainly  any  thing  but  pleasant.  According  to  him,  every  thing  is  utteriy 
inefficient,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  what  is  really  the  worst  where  all  is  so  bad 
—in  the  laziness  of  the  administrative  departments,  in  the  inefficiency  of  ihe 
police,  in  the  treacherous  secrecy  of  its  tribunals,  and  in  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  puiushments  inflicted.  Sloth,  according  to  him,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
whole  people,  two-thirds  of  the  electors  not  taking  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll, 
while  no  one  dares  express  pity  for  a  victim,  and  journals  hesitate  to  record  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  a  criminal.  **  The  Italian  populace,"  adds  Mr.  Beste, 
"  men,  women,  and  children,  are  the  greatest  blasphemers  in  the  world,"  many 
of  the  revolutionary  papers  being  filled  with  paraphrases  of  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  which  naturally  find  acceptance  with  a  people  who  have  but  too  good 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  (Government  and  its  deeds. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Beste  for  one  or  two  good  stories,  which  we  will  preserve 
here.  Here  is  one : — Passing  through  Portugal,  he  spent  some  time  in  Lisbon,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  beet  Portuguese  sooieiy — ^nay,  more,  himself  gave  a  ball,  at 
which  party  politics  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Politicians  of  allshades  met  together 
to  share  the  Englishman's  hospitality.  The  following  morning  his  daughters  were 
out  walking,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  King,  U  Be  Fernando,  who  asked  tiiem 
why  he  was  not  invited  to  their  party  of  the  previous  evening.  "  Papa  and 
nuunma,"  they  replied,  "  coi|ld  not  take  such  a  liberty."  **  Not  at  all,"  said  his 
Majesty ;  "  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  be  excluded  from  a  pleasant  party.  Tdll 
them  that,  if  they  give  another,  I  lhall  come.  But  why,  young  ladies,  are  you 
not  at  the  buU-fight,  which  b  being  held  at  the  Plaza  dos  Toros  P"  We  had 
no  wish  to  see  such  cruel  sports,"  answered  Lucy.  **  Quite  right,"  said  the  King ; 
**  none  with  a  good  heart  oould  ei\joy  such  fights."  Indeed,  it  is  to  tJie  credit  of 
the  Portuguese  that,  now  many  years  since,  they  abolished  the  most  cruel  part 
of  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  and  that  their  own  are  tolerably  humane  (and  very 
dull)  amusements,  the  sauce  piquante,  the  element  of  cruelty,  necessary  fcv 
Southern  Europe,  having  been  eliminated.  In  Portugal  you  are  allowed  tosti^ 
javelins  into  bulls,  bearing  each  a  white  flag;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  sodi 
sports,  you  may  take  the  cows  to  them  to  eomfort  them ;  but  the  further  crueltiea, 
incident  to  the  genuine  bull-fight  of  the  adjacent  country  are  not  allowed  by  law. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  acrimony  with  which  Mr.  Beste  has  written  is  due 
to  the  troubles  that  befell  him  in  Ms  own  fiunily,  the  evil  tidings  of  which 
recalled  him  to  England  very  soon  after  he  had  settied  in  Rome.  It  appears  that 
a  young  girl  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  child  had  entered  a  convent  in 
Blaadford-square,  but  aftor  a  while  the  convent  decided  that  she  was  not  fitted 
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for  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  that  house,  and  so  she  was  removed.  Thence  she  went 
into  another  convent  in  Chelsea,  and  underwent  another  novitiate  of  three  years. 
There,  also,  she  was  pronounced  to  he  unfit  to  he  a  nun.  On  hearing  this,  Mr. 
Beste  went  off  to  Chelsea,  hut  only  to  find  his  daughter  had  left  the  house  half-an- 
hour  before,  the  convent  people  declining  to  tell  him  where  she  was ;  and  a  further 
appeal  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  proved  equally  useless,  though  it  is  certain  the  Car- 
dinal knew  where  she  was.  The  usual  myrmidons  of  the  law — detectives,  police, 
magistrates,  even  the  Lord  Chancellor — ^were  of  no  n^ore  avail.  TFhen,  however, 
the  Catholics  found  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  any  large  property,  she  was  at 
once  given  up.   Let  English  people  whq  adyocate  convents  reflect  on  this  stoiy. 

Captain  Richard  Burton  has  added  to  his  many  valuable  contributions  to 
literary  history  and  philological  research  a  very  valuable  little  work,  which  he 
calls  "  Letters  from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay,"  and  which  gives,  with  his 
usual  clearness  of  judgment  and  decision  of  language,  an  excellent  account  of  the  • 
war  between  the  President  Lopez  and  Paraguay  on  one  side,  and  the  Brazils  and 
her  allies  of  the  River  Plate  on  the  other.  This  war,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  not  terminated  by  the  overthrow  and  flight  of  Lopez — when  Capt.  Burton  s 
narrative  was  sent  to  the  press.  "  The  war  in  Paraguay/'  says  he, "  impartially 
viewed,  is  no  less  than  the  doom  of  a  race,  which  ii  to  be  relieved  from  a  self- 
choeen  tyranny  by  becoming  chair-h-canon  by  the  process  of  annihilation.  It  is 
the  Kemesis  of  Faith — the  deathrthroe  of  a  policy  bequeathed  by  Jesuitism  to 
South  America ;  it  shows  the  flood  of  time  surging  over  a  relic  of  Old  World 
semi-barbarism — a  paleozoic  humanity Paying  full  tribute  to  what  was 
worthy  of  note  in  Lopez — his  n^irvellous  enerjg^y  and  ^questionably  great 
abilities — Capt  Burton  declares  his  firm  conviction  that^  whatever  may  from  time 
to  time  have  been  the  faults  of  her  governmept,  to  the  Bras^ils  is  destined  the 
throwing  open  to  real  civilization  and  commerce  the  magnificent  interior  of 
Soath  America,  with  the  noble  and  easily-accessible  river  communication,  which 
exists  all  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  inviting,  as  this  does,  extensive 
immigration  and  settlement,  which  at  no  distant  perio4  may  make  it  the  worthy 
rival  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.  Qe  thinks  that  the  Guarani  race- 
noble  as  have  been  some  of  the  qualities  it  has  shown,  especially  in  courage  and 
energy  of  character — ^must  be  shortly  exterminated;  ai^d  that  a  people  who 
could  be  the  willing  tools  of  such  despots  as  Francis  and  Lopez,  can  have  no 
place  in  the  development  he  expects  will  follow  froin  th^  oo|nplete  success  of  the 
Brazilian  arms.  Capt  Burton,  we  should  add,  was  not  himsjBlf  present  at  any  of 
the  greater  battles ;  but  he  has  had  abundant  opporti^^ty  of  comparing  together 
the  accounts  he  has  received  from  many  of  thp  actors  in  those  bloody  fields. 

"  A  Ride  through  the  Disturbed  Pistricts  of  New  Zealand,  with  some  Account 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,"  by  the  late  Hon.  Herbert  Meade,  R.N.,  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  thoughtfully-written  little  book,  which  we  prize  the  more,  as  the 
lamented  author  of  it  was  killed  two  years  since  while  making  experiments  with 
a  torpedo  he  had  invented.  Lieut  Meade  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  in  1864,  to  visit  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  ascertain,  so  far  as 
he  could,  the  actual  state  of  some  of  the  partially  disaffected  populations.  This 
little  book  contains  the  result  of  his  observations,  some  of  them  showing  no  little 
ability  for  one  so  young,  and  the  result  of  his  trip  is  cheerfully  and  manfrdly 
told.  The  most  interesting  part  is  his  account  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  village 
Ohinemutn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are  many  places  where  the 
ground  hai  about  the  strength  and  consistency  of  a  tea-cup,  and  where  the 
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traveller  is  liable  to  be  boiled  alive  by  tbe  ground  giving  way  nnder  bis  steed. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  place  are  wont  to  have  their  evening  reunions 
by  the  side  of  the  kke,  and  Mr.  Meade  and  bis  friends  when  there  were 
entertained  by  a  chorus  of  youthful  maidens  specially  performed  for  their  amuse- 
ment. The  greatest  hot  Spring  bears  the  name  of  Te  Tarata,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  around  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Meade  to  be  indescribable.  The  remarks 
wbich  Mr.  Meade  has  made  during  bis  stay  among  the  wild  races,  botb  of  Kew 
Zealand  and  of  other  of  the  islands  of  tbe  South  Seas,  are  extremely  judicious ; 
and  we  feel,  in  reading  them,  that  the  unfoHunate  accident  which  deprived  this 
young  and  promising  young  man  of  his  life,  has  also  deprived  his  country  of 
the  services  of  one  who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  added  lustre  even  to  the 
naval  service  of  England.  Lieutenant  Meade's  little  work  has  been  careMly  edited 
by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Meade,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  coloured 
drawings,  made  with  much  artistic  skill  by  the  gallant  sailor  himself. 

Mr.  Barber  GUlmore's  "  Hunter's  Adventures  in  the  Great  West,"  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  books  on  this  class  of  subjects  We  have  fallen  in  with  for  some 
time,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Gillmore  does  not  seek  to  render  his  work 
more  attractive  to  A  oeiHain  class  of  headers  than  its  natural  merits  ought  to 
make  it,  by  giving  us  romantic  descriptions  of  impossible  Indialis,  after  the 
fashion  of  Cooper,  Irving,  Mayne  Keid,  and  other  expounders  of  this  nauseous 
form  of  romance.  His  description  of  an  old  Indian  widow,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  time,  is  very  good.  She  was,"  he  tells  us,  "  a  woman,  a  squaw,  and,  as 
squaws  run,  tiot  a  bad-looking  one,  although  sufficiently  aged  to  be  beyond  the 
mark  of  mouth,  for  where  teeth  should  haVe  been  visible,  there  were  none.  Her 
manner  was  timid,  but  not  distrustful.  Broken  English,  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  woitL  of  French,  she  spoke  fluently  \*  but  when  he  bade  heir  adieu,  he 
has  reluctantly  to  add  his  regrets  "  that  so  Worthy  and  genuine  a  Woman  should 
possess  so  little  regard  for  cleanliness  and  knowledge  of  those  conventionalities 
of  civilization  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  feminine  society  attractive 
to  a  person  of  what  may  possibly  be  called  '  my  fiistidious  taste.' "  Perhaps  the 
only  piece  of  fun  in  the  volume  Is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gillmore  wa»  clung  to 
by  this  ancient  ^male,  who  treated  him  much  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
is  said  to  hate  treated  ISinbad.  As  he  adds,  somewhat  drily,  when,  accompanied 
by  the  lady,  he  artived  at  the  Trftpper's  Camp,  no  one  there  would  believe  that 
the  widow  was  only  his  friend — ^his  very  good  friend ;  and  he  was  disgusted  at 
hearing  the  chief  of  the  party  toy — Come,  Cap,  that's  all  like  enough ;  but  the 
yam  about  the  squaw  won't  go  down  no  how  you  like  to  fix  it" — "  and  bo," 
Mr.  Gillmore  i^uefblly  complains,  '*  otheta  have  since  said." 

To  give  Us  some  conception  of  the  state  of  the  distant  land  of  China,  we  have 
two  books  before  tis,  both  in  their  way  useful,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge* 
truthful.  Mr.  Moule  in  his  "  Four  Hundred  Milliotis^ChapterB  on  China  and 
the  Chinese,"  though  a  missionary,  writes  sensibly,  and  does  not,  apparently, 
exaggerate  the  Successes  he  and  his  friends  have  had  in  their  attempt  to  convert 
the  native  Chinaman  from  practical  Atheism,  though  nominal  Theism.  Twelve 
illustrations  of  Chinese  daily  life  give  additional  interest  to  Mr.  Moule's  volume. 
To  Br.  George  Thin,  Vice-President  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  we  owe  a  clear,  but  painful,  account  of  the  Tientsin  massacres  of 
June  last.  Br.  Thin  tells  us  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  (as  most 
people  do)  that  the  Chinese  have  a  natural  hostility  to  all  foreigners ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  speaks  well  of  their  kindly  nature,  of  their  generally  paoifio 
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character,  and  of  their  hospitality.  It  is  only  when  their  passions  are  nnnsnally 
excited  that  they  commit  the  cruelties  he  descrihes. 

"Reconnoitring  in  Abyssinia,"  by  Col.  St.  Clair  Wilkins,  is  an  excellent 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  reconnoitrinj^  party  before  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Expeditionary  Field  Force,  and  ip  well  worthy  of  perusal  as  a  record  of 
preparations  for  a  campaign  memorable  for  the  sl^ill  with  which  it  was  planned, 
and  for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  brought  ^  successful  issue  by  British 
perseverance.  The  reader  will  find  att^h^d  to  i^  an  excellent  route  map  and 
several  coloured  sketches  of  the  more  striking  ^atjifal  features  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Wilkins  received  his  orders  from  thp  (Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  on 
Sept.  15, 1867,  next  day  sailed  (rom  that  port,  and  on  Oct.  1  reached  Massowah. 
Not  liking  this  as  a  point  of  debarcation,  he  vfent  on  to  Adnegus,  which  proving 
no  better,  he  went  to  ZuUa  (the  ancien^  Adulis),  where  he  finally  established  his 
camp.  How  useful  his  services  were,  Lord  Napier  ^d  his  army  can  tell  better 
than  any  one  else. 

"  Westward  by  Rail— the  new  Bpute  to  the  East,"  Iht  W.  P.  Rae,  is  a  very 
interesting  volume,  bringing  up  to  the  present  time  our  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  achieved,  for  the  advantage  of  travellers,  by  our  Transatlantic  friends.  We 
rejoice  to  say  that,  unlike  too  many  works  we  have  rec^ntlv  had  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  Mr.  Rae's  object  has  been  obvipusl^  not  book-making.  He 
went  to  see  for  himself,  and  np  one  will  regret  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  record 
what  he  did  see.  He  went  to  the  Un}ted  States  w^th  the  object  of  reaching 
California  by  the  Pacific  Railway,  of  making  a  personal  study  of  the  Far 
West,  and  of  that  curious  Polygamist  settl^mept  from  which  it  is  best 
known.  We  owe  to  him  a  c^m  record  of  fiu^,  which  contrasts  pleasantly  with 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  high-flown  bombast. 

The  first  place  of  importance  }ir.  Rae  visited  was  Chicago,  a  ciiy  well  worthy  of 
his  study,  as  one  which  has,  more  than  any  other  in  the  whole  world,  shown  what 
real  progress  means.  In  1830,  perhaps  100  persons  formed  its  whole  population ;  in 
1847,  it  had  about  8000  people ;  ip  1857)  100,000 ;  a;id  at  present,  or  rather  last 
year,  the  number  estimated  was  300,000  souls.  Ip  other  words,  ip  twelve  years,  its 
population  had  trebled.  "  In  every  quarter/'  says  be,  "  hundreds  of  workmen 
are  labouring  at  the  erection  of  new  houses,  or  at  the  substitutipu  of  larger  for 
smaller  dwellings;"  and,  agun,  as  ''the  chief  halting-pl^  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  the  future  of  Chicago  promises  to  be  ev^  xpore  brilliant  and 
extraordinary  than  its  marvellous  past."  "  The  Gkrd^n  City,"  he  adds,  "  is  the 
Paradise  of  tiie  modem  xpai^  of  bnsiness,  Compar^  with  the  bustle  of  Chicago^ 
the  bustle  of  New  York  seems  stagnation."  Thence  he  went  to  Omaha,  the 
capital  of  the  Nebraska  Territory,  and  the  frontier  city  of  civilization ;  thence  to 
Wyoming  Station,  on  the  edge  of  th^  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  thence,  along  the 
great  basin  of  the  American  Contipent,  shut  in,  to  the  East  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  to  the  West  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  until  he  arrived  at  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  a  view,  which,  before  the  tried  eyes  of  the  traveller,  seemed  almost 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise.  The  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fruitMness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  richness  of  the  scenery  around  the  Mormou  city,  were  not  lost  on 
Mr.  Rae,  nor  were  also  lost  the  debased  and  sensual  character  of  Mormon  social 
life,  or  the  revolting  tyranny  of  the  Mormon  Government.  The  recruits  to  the 
settlement  are,  he  tells  us,  chiefly  from  our  own  uneducated  population ;  the 
rulers  are  all  Americans,  The  Mormon  system  of  religion  he  considered  to  be 
a  degrading  superstition ;  its  social  system  a  revolt  against  the  frmdamental 
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principles  of  civil  society ;  its  government  a  vnlgar  despotism,  upheld  by  spies 
and  enforced  by  secret  murder.  "  The  Mormons  themselves  I  found,"  says  he, 
"  very  backward  and  ignorant  when  compared  with  the  other  dwellers  upon  the 
American  continent.  1  found  them  reluctant  to  embody  their  thoughts  in  words, 
afraid  to  speak  their  minds,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for  giving  utterance  to 
what  was  obnoxious  in  high  places.  The  leaders  and  saints  of  the  Mormons 
are,  for  the  most  part,  shrewd  and  determined  Yankees,  who  exercise  over  the 
multitude  a  control  as  grinding  and  despotic  as  that  of  the  worst  tyrants  in 
history.  Neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can  safely  or  eas^y  establish  himself  in 
Utah,  either  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade."  Mr.  Rae 
believes  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  (Government  to  put  an  end  to  siich  a  system.  It  is  not  alone  its  polygamy 
which  renders  it  obnoxious ;  no  man,  not  a  Mormon,  can  get  justice  in  Utah,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  there  are  powerless  to  protect  their  own  citizens. 

"  The  Innocents  Abroad— a  Book  of  Travel  in  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  by  Mark 
Twain,  is  a  very  amusing  book,  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  au  serietix,  as  the 
editor  of  it,  Mr.  Hin^ston,  evidently  wishes  us  to  take  it,  or,  as  we  should  rather 
have  imagined  it  to  be,  a  clever  satire  by  a  Yankee  on  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  had  left  <*The  States"  to  <*do"  EngUnd  in  three  days,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  as  many  weeks;  We  are,  however,  informed  that  Mark  Twain  is  a 
reality — ^in  all  except  his  name — ^the  stb-editor  of  a  paper  in  a  Western  city,  and 
we  become  astounded  at  an  ignorance,  which  is  wonderful  even  in  a  Yankee. 
Thus,  when  we  hear  that  Raphael  pictured  such  infernal  villains  as  Catherine 
de  Medici  seated  in  Heaven*  and  conversing  familiarly  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  angels,"  the  suggestion  at  once  occurs  to  us,  that,  though  Rafiaelle 
might — ^perhaps  would — have  done  this  had  he  ^en  able,  he  simply  could  not  do 
so,  because  the  said  Catherine  was  only  bom  one  year  before  Raffaelle  died. 
Again,  when  he  tells  us  of  a  certain  Yiankee  Commissioner  who  called  himself 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Europe,  Asia  and  AJ&ica,  he 
only  puts  in  another  form  the  old  joke  of  the  White  Elephant,  who  had  to 
be  brought  to  Europe  in  tioo  ships.  "  To  my  thinking,"  he  remarks,  **  when  the 
United  States  considered  it  necessary  to  send  a  dignitary  of  that  tonnage  across 
the  ocean,  it  would  be  in  better  taste  and  safer  to  take  him  apart  and  to  cart  him 
over  in  sections  in  several  ships."  Again,  observing  that  the  Italians  spell 
a  word  Yinci,  and  pronounce  it  Yinchy,  he  adds  that  "  foreigners  always  spell 
better  than  they  pronounce." 

Some  of  Ids  remilrks,  on  the  wtky  in  which  sight-seers  are  pestered 
with  guides,  who  thrust  themselves  upon  them  at  every  comer,  and  weary 
out  their  lives  with  their  tedious  playing  at  cicerone,  apply  to  other  coun- 
tries nearly  as  well  as  to  Italy.  We  quote,  however,  the  following  amusingly 
absurd  passage,  a«  it  "points  a  moral"  as  well  as  "adorns  his  tale."  "In  this 
connexion  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  Michael  Angelo  BuonarottL  I  used  to 
worship  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo — ^that  man  who  was  great  in 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture — great  in  every  thing  he  undertook. 
But  I  do  not  want  Michael  Angelo  ioi  breakfast — ^for  luncheon — for  dinner — for 
tea — for  supper — ^for  between  meals.  I  like  a  change  occasionally.  In  Genoa,  he 
designed  every  thing ;  in  Milan,  he  or  his  pupils  designed  every  thing ;  he 
designed  the  Lake  of  Como :  in  Padua,  Yerona,  Yenice,  Bologna,  who  did  we 
ever  hear  of,  from  guides,  but  Michael  Angelo  P  In  Florence,  he  painted  eveiy 
thing,  designed  every  thing  nearly,  and  what  he  did  not  design  he  used  to  sit  on 
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a  favourite  stone  and  look  at;  and  they  showed  ns  the  stone.  In  Pisa,  he 
designed  every  thing  but  the  old  shot-tower,  and  they  would  have  attributed 
that  to  him,  if  it  had  not  been  so  awfully  out  of  the  perpendicular.  He  designed 
the  piers  of  Leghorn  and  the  Custom  House  regulations  of  Civita  Yecohia ;  but 
here — ^here  it  is  frightful.  He  designed  St.  Peter's — he  designed  the  Pope — ^he 
designed  the  Pantheon — ^the  uniform  of  the  Pope's  soldiers — the  Tiber — the 
Vatican — the  Coliseum — ^tbe  Capitol — ^the  Tarpeian  Rock — ^the  Barberini  Palace 
— St.  John  Lateran — ^the  Campagna — the  Appian  Way — the  Seven  Hills — the 
Baths  of  Caracalla — ^the  Claudian  Aqueduct — the  Cloaca  Maxima — the  eternal 
bore  designed  the  Eternal  City — and,  unless  all  men  and  all  books  do  lie,  he 
painted  every  thing  in  it  I  Dan  said  the  other  day  to  the  guide — 'Enough, 
enough,  enough !  Say  no  more !  Lump  the  whole  tiling  1  say  that  the  Creator 
made  Italy  firom  the  designs  of  Michael  AngeloT  I  never  felt  so  fervently 
thankful,  so  soothed,  so  tranquil,  so  filled  with  a  blessed  peace  as  I  did  yesterday, 
when  I  learned  that  Michael  Angelo  was  dead."  But  it  is  not  Italy  alone  which 
is  blessed  or  cursed  with  the  cicerone  nuisance,  though  this  may  not  assume  the 
form  here  that  it  assumes  under  the  benign  protection  of  the  Vatican.  K  we 
have  not  the  cicerone,  we  have  the  equally  offensive  chatterer  about  "High 
Art,"  and  plenty  of  such.  Go  to  our  National  Museum,  and  there  we  find  that 
Phidias  made  every  thing  in  the  Elgin  Room  with  his  own  fingers ;  go  to  our 
National  Gallery  or  to  South  Kensington,  and  we  are  drenched  with  Reynoldses, 
Holbeins,  &c.  Our  would-be  critics  deny  us  calm  judgment  and  quiet  study. 
We  must  accept  their  lectures  unrequested  and  unsought  for  as  they  generally 
are ;  worse  still,  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  them.  How  much  better  if  this 
small  fiy  could  but  recollect  what  was  said  of  one  of  the  greatest  painters  and 
wisest  men  of  his  day : — 

**  When  they  talked  of  the  Titians,  Correggios— and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snufl^" 

IV.  MISCELLANEA. 

"Lectures  on  Food,"  by  Professor  Letheby>  Remembering  that  it  is  now 
more  than  ten  years  since  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  that  Dr.  LethelQr  was  appointed 
Food  Analyst  to  London,  we  confess  we  had  hoped  for  some  results  a  little 
superior  to  what  he  tells  us  is  really  the  case.  During  nine  years,  he  says,  only 
fifty-seven  articles  have  been  submitted  to  him  for  examination,  though,  of  these, 
twenty-six  were  found  to  be  either  of  bad  quality  or  adulterated ;  moreover,  no 
case  founded  on  these  analyses  has  found  its  way  into  a  magistrate's  court :  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Act  is  simply  a  dead  letter.  "  Populue  vult 
decipi  et  decvpiatur"  is,  therefore,  the  inevitable  conclusion.  The  world  loves 
adulteration  just  as  it  loves  Hes.  Nor  do  we -think  it  at  all  comforting  or 
creditable  to  scientific  research,  if  the  follo?nng  remarks  of  Dr.  Letheby  are 
strioUy  correct.  We  confSdss  we  should  like  to  Imow  not  only  what  we  eat,  but 
why  one  kind  of  food  is  better  under  different  circumstances  tiian  another.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  second  of  these  two  apparentiy  simple  wishes  can  at 
present  be  gratified.  Speaking  of  tea  and  coffee.  Dr.  Letheby  observes : — "We 
have  got  to  learn  what  are  the  special  actions  of  these  beverages ;  and  why  it  is 
that  they  have  been  used  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  as  the  means  of 
supplying  some  natural  want  which  science  is  unable  to  discover ;  that,  every 
where,  the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  will  make  a  sacrifice  of 
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even  nutritions  food  for  some  snoh  beyerage  as  tea  and  coffee ;  that  not  less  than 
500  millions  of  the  hnman  race  should  make  nse  of  an  infusion  of  tea ;  that  more 
than  100  millions  should  drink  coffee — about  50  millions  cocoa ;  and  that  not 
less  than  10  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  Brazils, 
should  use  an  infusion  of  mati  or  guarana.  In  this  country  alone,  there  is  over 
100  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  consumed  annually,  and,  perhaps,  about  half  as 
much  of  coffee.  All  this  looks  like  the  influence  of  some  deep-seated  necessity, 
which  our  philosophy  is  unable  to  &thom."  We  had  thought,  but  are  perhaps 
wrong,  in  thinking  that  Professor  Johnstone  had  given  good  reasons  for  the  use  of 
tea  and  ooffee,in  that  they  check  the  wasting  of  the  tissues;  butthismaybe  anerror. 

In  another  part  of  his  book,  Dr.  Letheby  tells  us  an  uncomfortable  tale,  in 
that  the  dietary  supplied  to  the  worst  criminals  in  our  gaols  is  superior  to  what 
is  given  to  the  workhouse  pauper,  and  what  used  to  be  given  to  insolvent  and 
imprisoned  debtors,  showing,  as  he  does  cleariy,  that  this  better  food  acts  as 
a  stimulant  to  crime  rather  than  as  a  check  to  it.  The  scoundrel  soon  finds  out 
that,  barring  personal  liberty,  he  is  much  better  off  in  than  out  of  gaol,  espedaUy 
in  severely  cold  weather.  This  is  surely  not  as  it  should  be.  Dr.  Letheby 
states  that  "  in  the  prisons  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  several  dietaries 
for  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  as  well  as  for  longer  periods,  and  for  hard 
labour,  vary  respectively  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  furnish  an  inducement  for 
the  commission  of  crime  in  certain  districts  rather  than  in  others,  because  of  the 
richness  of  the  prison  rations ;  and,  in  all  oases,  the  dietaries  of  prisons  are  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  union,  that,  in  times  of  distress,  they  offer 
encouragement  for  misdemeanour,  in  order  that  the  prison  may  be  reached  in 
preference  to  the  workhouse ;  in  short,  while  the  day's  ration  of  an  unfortunate 
inmate  of  a  union  contains  only  about  17  oz.  of  dry  nutritious  matter,  that  of  a 
destitute  debtor  contains  about  19*4  oz.,  and  that  of  a  convict  22  ozs. ;  moreover, 
a  prisoner  confined  for  n^ore  than  a  month,  without  hard  labour,  in  the  gaols  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  have  18*8  ozs.,  22-4i,  and  23*9  of  dry 
nutriment  respectively;  the  average  rations  for  hard  work  containing  about 
21*7  ozs.,  31'5,  and  25'6  in  the  prisons  of  the  three  countries."  Can  we  wonder 
that  our  gaols  are  Aill,  and  that  the  poor  and  the  honest  complain  bitterly  they 
are  taxed  to  pamper  the  appetites  of  these  overfed  gaol-birds  P 

We  will  only  add  here  some  very  just  remarics  of  Dr.  Letheby  with  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  sell  knowingly  diseased  meat.  "  As  it  is  very 
difficult,"  says  he, "  to  trace  the  immediate  connexion  of  bad  food  with  subsequent 
disease,  there  being  so  many  circumstances  to  weaken  the  connexion,  it  is  not 
surprising  Uiat  differences  of  opinion  should  exist  as  to  the  morbific  effects  of 
unsound  meat ;  nothing,  in  short,  but  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the  subject^ 
as  has  been  done  in  (Germany,  in  the  case  of  parasitical  diseases,  will  bring  the 
question  to  rest ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  such  an  investigation  should  not  be 
made  on  the  persons  of  those  who  send  diseased  meat  to  the  public  market  for 
sale ;  for  as  the  common  defence  of  their  conduct  is  that  the  meat  is  good  for 
food,  they  cannot  surely  ol^ect  to  the  penalty  of  being  made  to  eat  it."  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  engineer,  "  hout  by  his  own  petar,"  and  of  the  happy  applicatioa 
to  Dr.  Guillotine,  the  inventor  of  tiie  guillotine,  of  the  Roman  poet's  lines : — 

Nec  lex  est  justior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  soft. 
Do  these  poisoners  of  human  food  deserve  any  better  &te  P 

The  once  popular  notion,  chiefly  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  feeble  historic 
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'writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  "  Dark  Ages,"  for  those  periods  of 
history  they  had  not  the  time  or  the  ahility  to  investigate  as  they  really 
deserved,  was  first  dispelled  in  great  measure  by  Dr.  Maitland's  book,  the  "  Dark 
Ages,"  in  which  he  showed  how  much  more  light  there  was,  in  truth,  than 
modem  sciolists  had  cared  to  discern.  Much  more  has  been  done  since  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  few  with  more  zeal  and  judgment  than  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  whose  new  work,  "  Womankind  in  Western  Europe,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  we  gladly  hail  as  a  most  valuable,  as  it 
is  a  most  interesting,  monument  of  sober  and  sensible  research.  Those  who 
afiectionatefy  hug  apes  as  the  "missing  links"  between  their  remote  ancestry 
and  themselves — and,  who  would,  therefore,  object,  as  the  Parisians  are  said 
recently  to  have  objected,  to  eat  these  early  representatives  of  their  race, — 
doubtless  do  care  little  enough  what  women  were  like  in  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Mediaeval  times.  As,  however,  we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  we  rejoice  to  find, 
as  we  do  from  Mr.  Wrighfs  volume,  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  neither 
illiterate  nor  uninstructed ;  that,  if  they  made  the  clothing  themselves,  their 
husbands,  and  their  children  wore,  they  yet  found  time  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  such  accomplishments  as  were  accessible  to  them. 

Doubtless,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  Saxon  origin  of  our  words,  "  Lord" 
and  "Lady"  (viz.  hlqford,  the  "bread-winner;"  and  hlqfdiff,  the  "bread 
distributor"),  mark  j&irly  the  special  part  the  women  had  to  play  in  their 
husbands'  houses ;  but  we  soon  find  them  distinguished  by  their  artistic 
productions,  William  of  Poictiers  expressly  stating  they  were  so  &mous  as 
"  embroiderers"  that  the  best  work  of  this  kind  was  generally  known  as  "  Opw 
Anglicum** — "English  work."  To  Ethelburga's  influence  over  her  husband, 
the  Northumbrians  owed  the  first  blessings  of  Gbspel  light,  and,  like  her,  were 
Ethelburga,  Queen  of  Ina  of  Wessex ;  and  Sexburga,  of  the  same  province — as 
Mr.  Wright  justly  remarks,  "the  only  Anglo-Saxon  lady  who  has  left  us  the 
example  of  a  reigning  Queen."  Such,  too,  was  Elfgiva,  the  mother  of  King 
Edgar ;  such  the  noble  Ethelfleda, "  who  was  known  to  her  admiring  countrymen 
as  the  '  Lady  of  the  Mercians "  such,  too,  was  Edith,  "  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  the  wife  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  distinguished  equally  for 
her  beauty,  her  pieiy,  and  her  learning;  for  learning  was  looked  on  as  an 
accomplishment  in'  Anglo-Saxon  ladies ;"  not  forgetting  another  Mercian  lady, 
the  Lady  Godiva,  the  heroine  of  the  legend  of  Coventry. 

Nor  was  the  prevalence  of  the  Feudal  system,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  the 
female  character;  for  the  "Lady  of  the  Castle"  was  there  by  undoubted  and  unques- 
tioned right — the  acknowledged  head  of  her  EarPs  household,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  in  no  sense  her  husband's  slave  and  property.  Hence  arose  "  courtesy," 
which  represented  the  manners  in  the  Baron's  household  or  "  Court ;"  and  in  later 
times  "(iivalry,"  which  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
reverence  for  women.  To  such  an  extent,  indeedi  were  the  women  in  early 
times  identified  wi{h  the  households  they  adorned,  that  the  distafif  (in  French 
quenouille)  "  was  so  completely  the  woman's  implement,  that,  during  the  feudal 
period,  property  which  went  in  the  female  line  was  said  to  descend  to  the 
quenouille,  or  distaff,  and  an  heiress  in  France  was  called  an  heir  de  quenouille.*' 

 The  popular  proverb  told  of  the  time,  "  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve 

span,"  and  in  that  charming  illuminated  manuscript  known  as  Queen  Mary's 
Psalter  (MS.  Eeg.  2  B.  vii.,  fol.  4,  V».  of  the  banning  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  the  first  pur  are  represented  thus  employed,  Eve  seated  with  her 
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distaff,  with  the  marginal  explanation^"  Here  Adam  digs  ground  in  the  world ; 
Eve  spins  to  make  dresses and  hence  the  present  legal  term  "  spinster/'  to 
denote  an  unmarried  woman.  The  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  as  fond  of  music  and  dancing  as  are  their  descendants  now ;  and  life  in 
the  Castle  was,  apparently,  of  a  somewhat  free  and  easy  fashion.  Chess  was  one 
of  their  most  loved  games  of  skill.  Mr.  Wright  gives  us  some  amusing  extracts 
on  the  great  subject  of  a  lady's  deportment  in  public.  Thus,  says  he,  the 
author  of  the  Menagier  de  FarUy  compiled  in  1393,  gives  his  young  wife,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  especial  advice  as  to  the  manners  of  a  lady  in  walking  in 
public  "  As  you  go,"  he  says,  **  look  straight  before  you,  with  your  eyelids  low 
and  fixed  upon  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  five  toises  (thirty  feet)  and  not  looking 
at  or  turning  your  eyes  to  man  or  woman,  who  may  be  to  your  right  or  left,  nor 
looking  upwards  nor  changing  your  look  from  one  place  to  another,  nor  laughing 
nor  halting  to  speak  to  anybody  in  the  street."  Other  similar  instructions  bear 
the  same  spirit.  An  English  metrical  code  of  instructions,  compiled  probably 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Fumivairs  Babees  Book, 
under  the  title  of  "  How  the  good  wiif  taughte  her  Doughtir."  Among  other 
things,  she  is  told  when  she  goes  in  public^ 

And  when  thou  goest  in  the  way,  go  thou  not  to  (too)  faste; 

Braundish  not  with  thine  heed ;  thi  schuldris  thou  ne  caste ; 

Have  not  thou  to  many  wordis ;  to  swere  be  thou  not  leefe  (ready) ; 

For  alle  such  maneres  comen  to  an  yvil  preefe  (result)." 
When  will  people  be  so  good  as  to  let  the  " Bevelations"  alone?  It 
would  be  a  positive  blessing  if  no  so-called  *'  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  "  were  to 
be  published  for  the  next  century.  Surely,  we  have  not  yet  digested  Faber  and 
Elliot — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  minor  "interpreters" — and  here  we  have 
again  our  "  voluminous,"  not  "  luminous,"  Dr.  Cumming,  with  the  awful  title, 
"  The  Fall  of  Babylon  foreshadowed  in  her  teachings,  in  History,  and  in  Pro- 
phecy/' We  don't  like  Rome  or  Boman  teaching.  We  hold  with  our  ancestors 
of  the  English  Reformation,  that,  for  her  lust  of  power  and  other  selfish  reasons, 
Bome  has,  for  centuries,  overladen  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Grospel  with  an  en<n> 
mous  amount  of  corrupt,  because  merely  human,  teachings ;  but  we  don't,  there- 
fore, believe  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  the  man  to  set  all  this  matter  stnught,  or  to 
convince  any  but  those  who  were  convinced  already.  The  book  is  a  striking 
example  of  bigotry  and  intolerance^  we  fear  we  must  add  of  ignorant  intolerance 
— and  the  interpretations  in  it  of  many  portions  of  prophecy  are  not  unlike  his 
many  previous  predictions  (all  of  which  have  fiiiled  to  come  to  pass  when  Dr- 
Cunmiing  said  they  would),  and  for  which,  to  the  detriment  of  true  religious 
belief,  Dr.Cumming's  name  is  unfortunately  notorious.  Dr.  Cumming  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  extremely  careful  to  say  nothing  that  can  give  the  slightest  pain  to  any 
member  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  has  spoken  out  only  in  the 
interests  of  Truth.  Yet  he  says  of  that  Church,  that,  "with  the  loudest  preten- 
sions to  be  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  she  exhibits  in  her  character  the  most  distinct 
brands  of  *  the  woman '  throned  on  seven  hills,  whose  history  is  written  in  blood ; 
whose  ascendancy  has  been  the  decay  or  death  of  freedom,  science,  social  purity, 
and  national  greatness ;  whose  doom  is  destructiob,  near,  terrible,  and  unsparing." 
And  again, "  If  the  Inspired  Word  of  God  has  any  weight,  and  is  true,  the  Boman 
Church  is  fearfully  guilty.  Her  crimes  are  awfril,  her  corruption  of  vital  truth  unpar- 
donable, and  her  destruction  of  the  freedom,  the  rights,  the  liberties,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  souls  of  millions  of  mankind  such  and  of  so  great  guilt  that  she  is  not 
to  be  forgiven,  but  punished  and  utterly  destroyed  amid  consuming  retributicmB 
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(wliat  can  these  beP)  before  Heaven  and  Earth."  Assuredly  the  "Bomans"  must  be 
models  of  forgiveness  and  of  Christian  charity  if  they  can  love  the  man  who  thus 
assails  them,  however  great  may  be  the  '*zeal"  he  pleads  for  the  "Lord  of  Hosts." 

**  When  Mis  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall — 
And  when  Rome  foils — the  World" — 

may  be  a  majestic  image  in  poetry,  but  we  don't  see  that  Rome  is  showing  any 
signs  of  decay  at  present,  and  we  suspect  she  will  be  still  alive,  and  vigorous  and 
green,  even  in  her  old  age,  long  after  the  last  sheets  of  Dr.  Cumming's  last 
"  counter-blast "  have  been  exhausted  in  the  last  butter-shop. 

A  very  different  book  from  Dr.  Cumming's  we  find  in  Lord  Lindsay's  four 
Letters  on  "  (Ecumenicity  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England,"  which,  like 
eveiy  thing  that  comes  j&om  his  pen,  is  deserving  of  careful  reading  and  of  serious 
thought,  whether  or  no  we  agree  with  all  his  views  and  reasonings.  The  four 
letters  have  been  really  written  at  different  periods^  and  the  two  first  with  no  view 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  two  later  letters  have,  as  may  be  presumed 
from  the  title  of  the  whole  volume>  a  decided  reference  to  the  Council  of  the  last 
year.  The  first  was  written  to  an  Italian  priest,  and  contains  a  very  clear  nar^* 
lative  of  Lord  Lindsay's  own  views  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  High 
Church  side  of  the  question ;  the  second  was  written  to  a  friend  whom  Lord 
Lindsay  feared  would  join  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  third,  also  addressed  to  a 
friend,  deprecates  the  strong  and  overwhelming  desire  of  some  people  for  reunion 
with  Rome,  and  shows  that  this  feeling  mainly  arises  from  extravagant  notions 
of  the  dogmatic  pretensions  and  of  the  historical  prestige  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  fourth  expresses  Lord  Lindsay's  just  indignation  at  the  assertion 
by  the  Roman  Church  that  the  Council  lately  held  in  Rome  is,  in  any  sense*  a 
true  (Ecumenical  Council.  Lord  Lindsay  maintains  that  the  "  Anglo-Catholic 
Church  of  England"  has  rejected  the  pious  opinions  which,  in  the  Roman 
<}hurch,  have  been  refined  into  the  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  veneration  of  relics,  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Pardons,  and  Indulgences,  the  abuse  of  masses,  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  claim  of  Yicarial  supremacy}  and  of  InM- 
libility  for  the  Papacy,  all  of  which  she  regards  as  developments  of  mystical 
materialism;  while,  in  the  opposite  direction,  she  condemns  those  Protestant 
theories  which  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  denial  of  original  sin,  in  the 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  of  effective  Grace  in  the  Sacra- 
ments; in  the  denial,  generally,  of  miracles,  and  of  the.  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  together  with  a  disregard  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  and  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  all  of  which  she  considers  as  developments  of  Rationalism." 
Lord  Lindsay  states  his  case  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision  of  language ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  find,  at  a  period  when  there  is  more  than  usual  coquetry  with 
Rome,  thi^  we  have  an  English  writer  tolerant  to  others,  but  capable  of  drawing 
the  line  where  tolerance  should  end. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buckle's  fiimous  book,  we  have  not  had  an  instance 
of  statistical  researches  applied  in  a  manner  so  scientific  in  its  treatment  as  have 
been  the  statistics  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Galton  in  his  "  Hereditary  Genius ;  an 
Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and  Consequences."  Not  that  we  agree  with  the  whole  of  his 
deductions ;  not  that  we  accept  Mr.  Galton's  statistics  a  bit  more  than  we  do 
Mr.  Buckle's  as  solving  their  respective  problems ;  but  both  have,  in  their  way, 
great  value,  and  Mr.  Gkdton's  are,  of  the  two,  by  fax  the  most  convincing.  It 
IB  but  fair  that  he  should  state  his  own  case  in  his  own  language :  "  I  purpose," 
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says  lie,  "to  show  that  a  man's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance 
under  exactly  the  same  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the 
whole  organic  world,  ,  .  .  As  it  is  easy/'  he  adds,  "  notwithstanding  those 
limitations,  to  obtain  by  careM  selection  a  permanent  breed  of  dogs  or  horses 
gifted  with  peculiar  powers  of  running,  or  of  doing  any  thing  else,  so  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  produce  a  highly  gifted  race  of  men  by  judicious  marriages 
during  several  consecutive  generations."  One  obvious  objection  to  this  is  that 
you  can  train  the  dog,  but  you  cannot  the  man  or  the  woman.  Ton  can  watch 
the  dog  as  closely  as  you  please,  and  can  arrange  the  diet  or  the  exercise  he  is 
to  have  to  any  degree  of  nicety;  you  cannot  do  this  with  the  intended 
parents  of  future  intellectual  giants,  simply  because  they  are  not  oit/y  animals, 
but  have  moral  senses  of  their  own,  which  you  cannot  absolutely  control,  and 
which  may,  in  the  end,  vitiate  your  whole  scheme. 

Now,  even  if  it  be  granted  to  Mr.  Galton  that  all  babies  are  not  bom 
alike,  are  we  able  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  eduoation  and  training  of  various 
kinds  have  done  to  make  the  son  as  eminent,  perhaps  much  more  eminent,  than  his 
&ther  P  Mr.  Galton  remarks,  That  the  experiences  of  the  nursery,  the  school,  the 
university,  and  of  professional  careers,  are  a  chain  of  proofk  to  the  contrary.  I  acknow- 
ledge freely  the  great  power  of  education  and  of  social  influences  in  developing 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  just  as  I  acknowledge  the  effect  of  use  in  developing 
the  muscles  of  a  blacksmith's  arm,  and  no  further.  Let  the  blacksmith  labour  as 
he  will,  he  will  find  there  are  certain  feats  beyond  his  power,  that  are  well 
within  the  strength  of  a  man  of  Herculean  make,  even  though  the  latter  may  have 
led  a  sedentary  life.  Some  years  ago  the  Highlanders  held  a  grand  gathering 
in  Holland  Park,  when  they  challenged  all  England  to  compete  with  them  in 
their  games  of  streng^.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  well  trained  men 
of  the  hills  were  beaten  in  a  foot-race  by  a  youth  who  was  stated  to  be  a  pure 
cockney,  the  clerk  of  a  London  banker."  All  very  true,  no  doubt,  but  no  answer 
to  the  objections  we  have  already  urged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  physiologists,  we 
believe,  have  long  held  that  muscular  development  is  &r  more  frequently 
transmitted  than  brain  power  or  mental  energy — ^in  other  words,  as  was  said  of 
old,  "  Fortes  creantur  fortibus." 

Some  of  the  statistics  he  adduces  are  certainly  curious.  Thus  he  shows 
that,  of  286  Judges  between  1660  and  1866,  more  than  one  in  every 
nine  have  been  eitber  father,  son,  or  brother  of  another  Judge.  Ten  Judges 
had  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop  for  a  brother,  while  there  were  several 
instances  of  poet-relations,  as  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy, 
and  Waller.  Does  not  this,  however,  rather  show  that  the  sons  in  many  instanoest 
pursued,  as  they  would  naturally,  the  pursuits  which  had  made  their  fathers 
eminent?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  know  how  far  the  son  was  urged  on  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  his  other's  fame  P  Take  the  case  of  the  Pitts  and  tiie  Hen- 
chels  in  modem  times.  It  does  not  follow  that  W.  Pitt  became  a  greater  states- 
man than  his  father,  or  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  a  greater  mathematician  than  his 
father,  because  political  and  mathematical  genius  were,  in  the  respective  cases, 
inherited,  or  rather  in  the  blood.  We  have  heard  that,  had  he  not  wished  to 
extend  that  branch  of  knowledge  whereby  Sir  Willicma  Herschel  is  best  known, 
his  son.  Sir  John,  would  have  preferred  giving  his  great  abilities  to  the 
prosecution  of  ehemical  studies.  Anyhow,  we  are,  in  his  case,  quite  ready  to 
endorse  the  words  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  when  he  introduced  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
his  degree  as  D.O.L,,  thirty  yean  ago,  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  as  "jure  h»r^ 
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ditario  Philosoplias/'  Thotlgh  difiagreeing  with  him  in  principle^  we  will 
qaote  the  remarkable  list  Mr.  Galton  giyes  in  illustration  of  his  views  (his  Dar* 
winian  tiews  may  we  call  them  ?)  on  "  Hereditary  Genius."  Speaking  of  the 
Chancellors  he  sajs : — "  1.  Earl  Bathnrst  and  his  danghter's  son,  the  famous 
Judge,  Sir  F.  Buller.  2.  Earl  Camden  and  his  father,  Chief  Justice  Pratt  3. 
Earl  Clarendon  and  the  remarkable  family  of  Hyde,  in  which  were  two  imcles 
and  one  cousin,  all  English  Judges,  besides  one  Welsh  Judge,  and  many  other 
men  of  distinction.  4.  Earl  Cowper,  his  brother  the  Judge,  and  his  great 
nephew,  the  poet  5.  Earl  Eldon  and  his  brother,  Lord  StowelL  6.  Lord 
Erskine  and  his  eminent  l^al  brother,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  his  son 
the  Judge.  7.  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  the  most  remarkable  £uuily  of  Finch 
8, 9, 10.  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  son,  also  a  Lord  ChanceUor,  who  died  suddenly, 
and  that  son's  great  uncle.  Lord  Somers,  also  a  Lord  Chancellor.  11.  Lord 
Herbert,  his  son  a  Judge,  his  cousins,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cllerbury,  and  George, 
the  Poet  and  Divine.  12.  Lord  King,  and  his  uncle  John  Locke  the  Philo- 
sopher. 13.  The  infamous  but  most  able  Lord  Jeffreys  had  a  cousin  just  like 
him,  namely.  Sir  J.  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Bolls.  14.  Lord  Chuldford  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  to  which  I  simply  despair  of  doing  justice,  for  it  is  linked  with 
connexions  of  such  marvellous  ability,  judicial  and  statesmanlike,  as  to  deserve  a 
small  volume  to  describe  it.  It  contains  thirty  first-class  men  in  near  kinship 
including  Montagues,  Sydneys,  Herberts,  Dudleys,  and  others.  15.  Lord  Truro 
had  two  able  legal  brother^  of  whom  one  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  his  nephew  is  an  English  Judge  recently  created  Lord  Penzance.  I 
-will  here  mention  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Keeper  of  Charles  1.,  although  many 
members  of  his  most  remarkable  family  do  not  £bJ1  within  my  limits.  His 
j&ther,  the  Chief  Justice  of  North  Wales,  married  a  lady  the  daughter  of  Sir  J. 
Walter,  the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Wales,  and  also  sister  of  an  English  Judge. 
She  bore  him  Lord  Keeper  Lyttelton,  also  Sir  Timothy,  a  Judge.  Lord  Lyt* 
telfcon's  daughter  s  son  (she  married  a  cousin)  was  Sir  T.  Lyttelton,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  The  list  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Chancellor,  more  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom, 
has  the  power  of  **  pushing"  his  relations — ^we  don't  say  that  this  has  been  often 
done — ^but,  in  our  own  times,  is  it  likely  that  Lords  Cowley  and  Maryborough 
would  have  won  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers  had  they  not  been  the  brothers  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  P 

"  Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and  War-cries,"  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  is  another 
and  perhaps  the  best,  of  the  several  contributions  to  literature  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  this  indefittigable  writer,  who  is  already  most  &vourably  known  to 
the  public  by  her  admirable  and  unique  History  of  Lace."  Several  papers  on 
this  curious  subject  have  been  already  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  "  Art 
Journal,"  and  we  rejoice  that  the  appreciation  with  which  these  have  been 
received  has  induced  her  to  work  up,  and  so  successfully,  too,  the  great  collection 
of  materials  she  had  already  amassed  for  their  illustration.  Abounding  as  it 
does  with  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  fully  three  hundred,  this  book  will  be 
found  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  history,  to  whom  it  will  afford  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  is  arranged  under  the  three  distinct  heads  noted  on  its  title-page, 
and  is  therefore,  in  fact,  an  alphabetical  catalogue.  To  the  general  reader  it 
recalls  constant  and  pleasant  reminiscences  of  famous  men  and  feimous  women  all 
over  the  world,  with  many  choice  allusions  dear  to  the  professed  antiquary. 

Having  spoken  with  needful  severity  of  another  work  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson* 
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we  are  glad  to  speak  more  favourably  of  his  "  Book  about  tbe  Clergy/'  tbjnlring 
as  we  do  that,  having  established  a  certain  literary  reputation,  by  his  books 
"  About  Doctors  "  and  "  About  Lawyers,"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  will  not  lose  this  by  the 
work  we  are  now  noticing.  We  are,  further,  bound  to  state  that  it  is  very  foil  of 
information,  shows  extensive  reading,  and  some  talent  for  generalizing  and 
grouping  details.  The  reader  will  find  in  it  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  earliest  pioneers  who  went  out  into  the  forest  to  reclaim  the 
heathens  and  the  pagans,  down  to  the  period  he  designates  by  the  titles  of 
"Religion  under  the  Commonwealth,"  and  "Religion  before  and  after  the 
Restoration."  We  like,  especially,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  spoken  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  clergy,  and  shown  that,  in  all  their  various  orders,  there 
was  much  of  good,  though  often  at  times  much  overladen  by  superstition. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Jeaffireson's  book  that  "  the  monks  of  old  "  were  a 
very  different  race  from  what  has  become  their  popular  portrait ;  and  that,  if  there 
may  have  been  among  them  a  few  sensualists,  the  system  really  availed  to 
produce  statesmen,  scholars,  able  administrators  in  every  walk  of  life,  men 
conspicuous  for  their  activity  of  body  and  mind — some,  as  studious  men, 
chiefly  engaged  on  the  Scriptorium,  others  working  at  architecture  and  illu- 
mination, carving  in  wood  and  sculpturing  in.  stone;  while  others,  again, 
devoted  themselves  to  politics  or  to  ascetic  rites.  Yery  interesting,  again, 
is  Mr.  Jeaffireson's  account  of  the  Lollards,  of  the  persecution  of  the  church,  of  the 
law  of  heresy,  of  the  punishments  by  fire  and  the  stake,  together  with  his  notice 
of  the  clerical  wives  of  the  period  before  Elizabeth ;  and,  since  then,  during  the 
times  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  till  we  reach  the  clerical  home  of 
the  present  day.  On  all  these  points  Mr.  Jeaffreson  shows  that  he  has  read  and 
digested  a  great  mass  of  interesting  matter. 

His  description  of  the  "  Church  Ale,"  much  beloved  by  our  ancestors,  is  as  good 
as  the  ale  probably  was.  "  Of  the  Church  Ale,"  says  he,  "  often  called  the  Whitsun 
Ale,  from  being  generally  held  at  Whitsuntide,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  at  greater 
length,  for  it  was  afar  more  important  institution  than  the  '  bid  ale '  or  the  '  derk 
ale.'  The  ordinary  official  givers  of  Church  Ale  were  two  wardens,  who,  aftear  col- 
lecting subscriptions  in  money  or  kind  from  everyone  of  their  affluent  or  fairly  well- 
to-do  fellow  parishioners,  provided  a  revel  that  not  unfrequently  surpassed  the  wake 
in  costliness  and  diversity  of  amusements.  The  board,  at  which  every  one  received 
a  welcome  who  could  pay  for  his  entertainment,  was  loaded  with  good  cheer ;  and» 
after  the  feasters  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  contentment,  if  not  to  excess,  they  took 
part  in  sports  on  the  turf  of  the  church-yard  or  on  the  sward  of  the  village  green. 
The  athletes  of  the  parish  distingidshed  themselves  in  wrestling,  boxing,  quoit- 
throwing  ;  the  children  cheered  the  mummers  and  morris-dancers,  and  round  a 
May-pole,  decorated  with  ribbons,  the  lads  and  the  lasses  plied  their  nimble  fi^et  to 
the  music  of  fifes,  bagpipes,  drums,  and  fiddles.  When  they  had  wearied  them- 
selves by  exercise,  the  revellers  returned  to  the  replenished  board;  and  not 
seldom  the  feast,  designed  to  begin  and  end  in  a  day,  was  protracted  into  a 
demoralizing  debauch  of  a  week's  or  even  of  a  month's  duration."  We  fed  much 
pleasure  in  commending  to  our  readers  Mr.  Jeaffireson's  very  entertaining  volumes, 
and,  especially,  those  portions  of  them  in  which  he  describes,  with  much  skill  and 
knowledge,  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Wydiffe  and  his  followers, 
whose  views  were  accepted  the  more  readily  by  the  people,  both  high  and  low, 
that  the  Romish  Church  at  that  period  had  become  corrupt  in  maniim 
and  doctrine,  and  so  had  lost  neariy  all  the  moral  influence  it  onoe  possessed. 
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"  Terence  Mc  CJowan,  the  Irish  Tenant,"  by  G.  L.  Totten1iam,«will  n<^t  *please, 
the  present  rulers  of  this  country;  but,  allowing  for  a  little  exuberance  lof  IrUh 
painting,  perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  result  of  ton^  life ' 
among  poorer  classes  of  Irishmen,  of  much  knowledge  of  their  character^  waoits,' 
and  sensibilities,  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  plead  for  them,  it  is  a  gdodi^d*' 
seasonable  production.  There  is,  indeed,  little  of  novelty  to  those  whoVjSnve  * 
really  studied  the  Irish  poor  in  their  own  homes,  or  who  are  familiar  with  stK^  ^ 
works  as  Maria  Edgeworth's  "  Carleton,"  or  with  Mr.  Trench's  recent  work  7  ' 
but  the  picture  Mr.  Tottenham  gives  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  one,  too,  we  fear 
Mr.  Qladstone's  Land  Bill  will  wholly  fail  in  amending.  The  fact  is,  the  Saxon 
and  the  Celt  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  together  except,  in  some  cases,  where, 
as  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  former  element  and  its  concomitant — 
Protestantism — ^not  that  we  are  any  lovers  of  that  hostile  form  of  a  true  religion, 
-vulgarly  called  Orangeism — ^is  in  an  overwhelming  proportion ;  and  we  cannot 
but  fear  that,  so  long  as  the  Boman  Catholic  priestly  power  maintains  its  sway 
over  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and,  above  all,  so  long  as  the  Irish  language 
still  continues  the  secret  tongue  of  a  large  mass  of  the  least  instructed  people, 
remedial  measures  from  England  will  be  of  very  slender  avail.  We  doubt 
existing  English  laws  having  any  real  force  with  a  people  who  will,  in  almost 
every  case,  screen  a  murderer,  not  because  they  love  the  murderer,  but  because 
his  conviction  ij  even  Irish  juries  and  Irish  judges  appears  to  them  littie  else 
but  the  rivetting  around  them  of  English  fetters. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  unpardonable  leniency  to  political 
crimes  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  act  with  him,  a  gentie- 
nees  which  is  uniformly  attributed  in  Ireland — ^not  only  by  the  educated  and  suffer- 
ing landlords,  but  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  poorer  population — ^to  a  fear  of  conse- 
quences and  dismay  at  the  existing  anarchy  in  the  land.  "  When  will  the  time 
come,"  Mr.  Tottenham  asks  indignantiy,  and  we  fear  but  too  truly,  "  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  energetic  vindication  of  the  law,  which  has  been  hitherto  in  abeyance  P 
How  many  more  victims  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Minister's  voracious  humanity  P 
Unfortunately  this  species  of  humanity,  which  shrinks  frt>m  pressing  too  hard  upon 
poor  rebels  and  murderers,  is  not  appreciated  by  the  loyal  and  peaceable  section  of 
the  community,  at  whose  expense  it  is  indulged.  A  learned  judge  implores  pro- 
prietors and  jurymen  to  stay  in  the  country  and  do  their  duty,  and  Government 
will  protect  them.  Another  learned  judge  tells  a  barrister  to  take  no  notice  of 
threatening  letters,  and  to  be  shot  if  need  be.  Then  a  Cabinet  Minister  comes 
forward  with  a  piteous  expression  of  imbecility,  and  asks, '  What  are  we  to  do  P 
Pity  our  weakness,  good  people,  and  take  upon  yourselves  the  responsibility 
which  you  are  paying  us  ostensibly  to  relieve  you  from.'  Even  if  it  were 
impossible  to  obtain  evidence  to  lead  to  a  conviction  of  murderers,  is  it  impossible 
to  reach  rebels  who  are  openly  parading  the  streets  with  ostentatious  sedition, 
and  who,  at  the  very  first  sign  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  shrink  into 
silence  at  onceP  Is  it  impossible  to  reach  a  murderoas  and  seditious  press, 
which  is  circulated  unrestrained  through  the  country  P  An  Irishman's  love 
of  justice  is  a  mere  myth ;  Us  love  of  prejudice  and  of  himself  is  his  ruling 
passion ;  as  long  as  that  is  not  satisfied  he  will  agitate  and  rebel  and  murder 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  he  is  not  kept  in  order  by  the  only  power  which 
has  any  influence  with  him — firmness.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
desire  for  repeal  should  now  be  spreading  through  the  country.  If  the  English 
Government  cannot  protect  them,  people  say,  at  least  let  them  try  to  protect 
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thomselves.  If  the  last  Irish  Parliament  was  a  fiEulore,  it  ooold  hardlj  have 
been  a  more  miserable  iailure  than  the  English  rule  at  present  is." 

Mr.  Heniy  Blackburn,  who  is  &yoarablj  known  to  a  certain  class  of  readers 
bj  his  illustrated  books  entitled  "  Normandy  Picturesque/'  The  Pyrenees," 
and  "  Travelling  in  Spain,"  has  just  added  a  new  volume  to  his  list,  with  the 
name  of  "  Art  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,"  a  work  which  will  have  a  wider  interest  with  the  read- 
ing public  than  any  of  his  previous  ones,  though  we  are  doubtM  whether 
he  has  chosen  for  it  the  best  title  he  might  have  chosen.  The  story  of 
this  "Passion  Play"  has  been  more  than  once  told,  and  we  have  before 
us  the  reprint  of  some  letters  to  the  Times  published  by  the  Bev.  Mal- 
colm McOolL  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Blackburn  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  given  by  far  the  best  narrative  of  it,  though  it  was  shorn  of  some  of 
its  usual  characteristics  by  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  war  which  eveiy  firiend 
of  humanity,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  this  word,  must  deplore  now, 
and  will  deplore  yet  more,  when  the  time  shall  come  for  reckoning  up  what 
religion  and  civilization  have  lost  and  what  barbarism  has  gained  by  its  contina- 
ance.  We  r^oice  to  hear  from  Mr.  Blackburn  that  the  principal  performers  in 
the  play  he  witnessed  were  spared  from  serving  in  the  actual  battlefield,  and 
that  we  may  therefore  hope  for  a  renewal  of  the  Play  during  the  next  summer. 
The  origin  of  the  Play  was,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  vow  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  more  than  240  years  ago,  that,  if  a  pestilence,  then  desolating  the 
neighbourhood,  were  stayed,  they  would  celebrate  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
perpetual  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  in  their 
favour,  every  ten  years.  Mr.  BUckbum,  besides  his  well-told  tale,  has  added 
some  excellent  sketches  of  the  chief  performers,  of  the  scene,  and  of  the  strange 
exhibition  he  witnessed,  and,  though  the  volume  may  be  somewhat  weightier  than 
Murray's  compressed  guide-books,  Mr.  Blackburn's  work  will  repay  its  canying 
by  future  visitors  to  Ober-Ammergau. 

Those  who  have  read  the  two  previous  volumes  which  Professor  Max- 
Miiller  published  in  1867,  under  the  title  of  *' Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,"  will  rejoice  to  welcome  a  third  volume  of  the  same  series, 
which  is  as  full  of  good  solid  matter  as  are  either  of  the  previous  ones. 
This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  reprinted  Essays  on  Literature,  Biography,  and 
Antiquities.  The  first  article,  on  German  Literature,"  is  a  most  valuable  paper 
on  the  progress  and  development  of  the  German  language,  a  subject  on  which  Dr. 
Miiller  is  naturally  at  home.  We  learn  from  it  that  "Gothic,  Old  High 
German,  and  Middle  High  German  are  three  distinct  languages ;  that  Old  High 
German  is  as  difficult  a  language  to  a  German  as  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  an  English* 
man;  and  that  the  Middle  High  German  of  the  'Nibelunge,'  of  Wolfram 
and  Walther,  nay,  even  of  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  is  more  remote  from  the  language 
of  Goethe  than  Chaucer  is  from  Tennyson."  Other  essays  in  thb  volume  are  on 
"Old  German  Love-Songs,"  on  the  old  German  poem  of  "Ye  Schyppe  of 
Fooles  "  (to  give  it  its  English  name),  on  the  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  on  the  writings 
of"  William  Miiller,"  and  on  the  "  Language  and  Poetry  of  Schleswig-Holstein." 
Very  interesting,  too,  are  Dr.  Miiller's  papers  on  "  Cornish  Antiquities,"  "  Are 
there  Jews  in  Cornwall  ?"  and  on  the  **  Insulation  of  St  Michaels  Mount" 

Those  too  who  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  well-known  form  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  wiD  read  with  great  satisfaction  his  letters  to  Professor 
Muller,  from  1848  to  1869,  and  Professor  MiiUer's  own  admirable  ossay^  in 
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which  these  letters  of  his  iUostrioas  Mend  are  embalmed.  Dr.  Miiller,  dedding 
against  the  popular  notion  of  the  West  of  England,  that  Mara-Zion  (or  Market- 
Jew;  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  does  not  derive  its  name  from  any  settlement  of 
Jews  or  Saracens  on  English  shores,  doubts  the  traces  said-  to  have  been  left 
on  the  physiognomies  of  the  Cornish  Celts  by  these  Orientals.  In  his  Essay  on 
*•  German  Literature,"  speaking  of  England  and  Germany,  Professor  Miiller  says, 
"  The  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  best  dasses  of  both  countries 
holds  out  a  hope  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  over  all  the  world,  will  be  maintained  in  common 
by  the  two  champions  of  political  freedom  and  liberty  of  thought — Protestant 
England  and  Protestant  Germany," — a  sentiment  we  completely  indorse,  with 
the  remark,  however,  that  we  do  not  concede  to  Germany  any  superiority  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  great  race  of  the  nations,  we  claim  for  Eng- 
land the  first  place  in  every  thing  which  has  been  done  towards  real  civilization. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  has  done  for  England  and  the  world 
what  ten  •Luthers  could  not  accomplish  for  Germany ;  it  has  fixed,  now  and  for 
ever,  the  English  language,  and  English  institutions  as  moulded  upon  it ;  and, 
with  their  necessary  modifications  in  Canada,  America,  Australia,  and  India, 
has  already  achieved  what  intellectual  Germany  is  still  seeking  for. 

Lady  Belcher  s  "  The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  their  descendants  in  Pit- 
caim  and  Norfolk  Islands,"  revives,  and  pleasantly,  too,  one  of  the  strangest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  naval  story  of  England. 
As  is  well  known,  the  late  Captain  Haywood  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  memorable  mutiny,  having  been  a  midshipman  on  board  that  ship 
when  it  occurred.  Lady  Belcher,  as  the  stepdaughter  of  Captain  Haywood,  has 
performed  a  grateful  task  to  the  memory  of  her  &ther,  by  adding  to  Sir  John 
Barrow's  original  volume,  "The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,"  which  was  published  in  the 
**  Family  Library,"  some  thirty-nine  years  ago,  many  additional  materials  derived 
from  Captain  Haywood's  Reminiscences,  the  diary  of  one  of  the  petty  officers  of 
the  ship,  and  the  correspondence  between  Captain  Haywood  and  the  relatives  of 
that  officer.  Lady  Belcher  has  also  brought  down  her  narrative  to  the  removal 
of  the  descendants  of  Bligh's  ship's  company  from  Pitcaim's  Island  to  Norfolk 
Island. 

"  Colonel  Boxer  and  the  War-office  "  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very 
one-sided  statement,  by  himself,  of  Colonel  Boxer's  grievances  against 
the  War-office,  and  one  which  will  it  give  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  but 
little  trouble  to  dispose  of  efilectually.  We  regret  this,  believing  Colonel  Boxer 
to  have  been,  to  say  the  ieast,  harshly  used,  though  he  must  have  well  enough 
known  that  the  crisis  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  "superintended"  the  Royal  laboratories  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, could  but  end  as  it  has.^  Colonel  Boxer  may,  we  believe,  plead  successfully 
that  he  has  only  done  what  others  before  him  have  done  ;  but  still  it  was  none 
the  less  a  detestable  system  which  permitted  officers,  because  they  happened  to 
be  in  the  Government  employment,  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  other  inventors 
which  came  before  them  judicially,  and  on  the  fidth  that  such  inventions  would 
not  be  made  known,  still  less  adopted  without  due  acknowledgment.  There 
has  been  more  than  one  invention  during  the  last  fifteen  years  which  has 
afforded  to  the  fortunate  user  thereof  an  ample  reward,  but  which  has  produced 
nothing  whatever  for  the  real  inventor. 

There  are  probably  few  of  the  present  residents  in  London  who  have  any 
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viyid  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the  Eegency  and  of  the  early  period  of 
G^rge  IV. ;  indeed,  those  who  have  mn«t  now  he  fest  verging  on  the  prescribed 
age  of  man.  Those,  however,  whose  memories  do  go  back  so  far  will  have  some 
pleasant  reminiscences  awakened  in  them  by  Mr.  Hotten's  republication  of  "  Tom 
and  Jerry  Life  in  London,  &c.,"  with  coloured  illustrations  by  J.  R.  and  G.  Chmik- 
shank."  We  recollect  how  Thackeray,  in  his  Roundabout  Papers,  mentions 
visiting  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  "  shaking  hands  with  Jeny 
Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom,  with  delight,  after  many  years'  absence.  But 
the  style  of  writing,"  he  adds,  "  I  own,  was  not  pleasant  to  me ;  I  thought  it 
even  a  little  vulgar — and  as  a  description  of  the  sporis  and  amusements  of  Lon- 
don more  curious  than  amusing.  But  the  pictures— K)h !  the  pictures  are  noble 
still.  First,  there  is  Jerry  arriving  from  the  country  in  a  green  ooat  and 
leathern  gaiters,  and  being  measured  for  a  fashionable  suit  at  Corinthian  House 
by  Corinthian  Tom's  tailor.  Then  away  for  the  careier  of  pleasure  and  fiwhion 
— ^the  Park  I  delicious  excitement !  The  Theatre — ^the  Saloon !  the  Green-room  ! 
rapturous  bliss  !  the  Opera  itself — and,  then,  perhaps,  to  Temple  Bar,  to  knock 
down  a  Charley  there ! " 

Pierce  Egan  dedicated  his  curious  book  to  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George,  with 
the  observation  "  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings 
of  a  brave  and  free  people  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  Closet,**  a  sentiment  in  which 
we  fully  agree ;  and  also  in  Mr.  Egan's  further  remarks,  that  "  His  Miyesty's 
education,  habits,  and  early  introduction  in  life  **  made  him  peculiarly  competent 
to  sympathise  with  the  adventures  of  his  heroes.  What,  however,  must  the 
teetotaller,  G.  Cruikshank,  think  of  this  reproduction  of  his  early  follies  P  The 
change,  indeed,  of  national  habits  which  Londoners  have  witnessed  during  the 
last  half-century  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  think  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  the  English  Humourists,  does  full  justice  to  this  matter  in  the 
following  words :  '  There  is  nothing  like  jouth the  gay  old  book  seems  to 
teach — There  is  nothing  like  beauty ;  there  is  nothing  like  strength.  StrengtJi 
and  valour  win  beauty  and  youth.  Be  brave  and  conquer!  Be  young  and 
happy !  Eiyoy !  enjoy ;  enjoy !  Would  you  know  the  segreto  per  esser  felice  f 
Here  it  is — a  smi^in^  mistress  and  a  cup  of  Falemian.  As  the  boy  tosses  his 
cup  and  sings  his  song — ^hark  !  what  is  Uiat  chaunt  coming  nearer  and  nearer  P 
Wbat  that  dirge  whio|i  will  disturb  us  P  The  lights  of  the  festival  bnm  dim, 
the  cheek  turns  pale,  the  voice  quavers,  and  the  cup  drops  on  the  floor.  Who  is 
there  P  Death  and  Fate  are  at  the  gate,  and  they  ioiU  come  in ! " 

"  Families  of  Speech."  Four  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Farrar.  There  is  much  in  this  little  volume  which  will  repay  attentive 
reading,  especially  by  those  who,  wishing  to  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  results  of 
the  philological  researches  of  the  last  fifty  years,  have  not  time  to  seek  them  out 
for  themselves  from  the  learned  tomes  of  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Pott, 
Grimm,  or  Max  Mtdler.  We  are  bound,  further,  to  say  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  the  writer  is  just  and  perspicuous,  though,  for  a  teacher  of 
boys,  which  we  know  is  Mr.  Farrar's  daily  honourable  duty  ,  we  find  here  and  there 
terms  and  phrases,  about  as  unfit  for  youthful  bndns  as  any  we  have  met  with, 
and  some,  indeed,  we  don't  pretend  to  understand.  What  does  Mr.  Farrar  mean, 
for  instance,  by  such  phrases  as  'Hhe  regurgitation  of  the  Aryan  wave,"  ''tlie 
deposit  of  Sinism,"  "the  third  great  sBon  of  human  records,"  "the  unfructnoos" 
laboursof  Rask  and  Castr^n,"  and  "  volcanic  centres  of  religious  enthusiasm  such  as 
Mecca,  Sinai,  and  Jerusalem  p"  There  are  also  a  few  curious  errors,  which  we  would 
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gladly  belieye  are  due  to  tlie  haste  with  which  these  leotnres  have  ohviousljbeen 
sent  to  the  press ;  as  where  he  says  that,  in  the  Aryan  tongues, "  the  determinant 
precedes  the  thing  determined/'  whereas  in  the  Semitic  "  by  the  very  reverse 
process  the  thing  determined  precedes  the  determinant," — a  statement  much  too 
stringent,  though  substantially  true  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  Compare  such 
names  as  Z^icester  and  Caerleon  ;  TFinchester  and  Co^rgwent,  and  his  assertion 
is  at  once  seen  to  be  inaccurate  ;  and,  tother,  note  that  such  names  as  Fitzgerald, 
Montgomery  and  Montagu,  are  not  yet  extinct  among  us.  Still,  for  all  this, 
Mr.  Farrar  8  is  a  good  book,  and  we  trust  one  result  will  be  that  Harrow,  under 
his  training,  may  be  as  distinguished  hereafter  by  her  "  philological  scholars"  as 
she  was,  in  the  days  of  our  University  experience,  by  her  "gentlemen." 

It  seems  hard  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Newman  will  satisfy  any  party  of  thinkers 
with  his  new  book, An  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent."  To  those  who 
knew  and  respected  him  of  old,  the  whole  production  will  appear  eminently 
unsatisfactory ;  while,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  his  writing  will  appear 
almost  enigmatical.  Tet  it  will  have  this  charm  at  least,  that  it  is  throughout 
intensely  personal,  and  after  the  turmoil  and  heat  of  the  day,  it  will  always  be 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  lively  faith  of  a  thinker,  who  is  second  to  none  of  his 
contemporaries  in  his  power  of  logical  abstraction.  The  whole  work  is,  however, 
one  continued  petitio  prindpii;  admit  the  premisses,  and  you  cannot  deny  the 
conclusion;  but,  then,  these  premisses  are  n^ostly  such,  as  we  ima^e,  few 
reasoning  men  would  accept  as  such,  and  the  volume  proves  to  be  neither  history 
nor  philosophy,  though,  like  the  "Apologia,"  it  is  interesting  as  a  kind  of 
mental  autobiography.  In  fact,  just  as  the  "  Apologia"  was  the  history  of  Dr. 
Newman's  religious  impressions,  so  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent''  may  be  considered 
as  a  psychol<^cal  record  of  the  changes  of  his  mental  being,  As  an  illustration  of 
his  views,  we  will  quote  what  he  urges  about  the  belief  in  a  mystery. 

"  A  mystery,"  says  he, "  is  a  proposition  conveying  incon^patible  notions,  or  is  a 
statement  of  the  inconceivable.  Now  we  can  assent  to  propositions  (and  a 
mystery  is  a  proposition),  provided  we  can  apprehend  then^ ;  therefore  we  can 
assent  to  a  mystery,  for,  unless  we  apprehended  it,  we  should  not  recognize  it  to 
be  a  mystery — that  is,  a  statement,  uniting  incompatible  notions.  The  same  act, 
then,  which  enables  us  to  discern  that  the  words  of  a  proposition  express  a 
mystery,  capacitates  us  for  assenting  to  it."  Now  this  passage  shows,  we 
conceive,  the  utter  fallaciousness  of  Dr.  Newman's  reasonings.  We  may,  he 
tells  us,  assent  to  a  mystery,  \f  ite  can  wndentand  it;  but  this  is  surely  begg^g 
the  question ;  for,  obviously,  a  mystery  is  something  that  we  cannot  understand. 
We  cannot  with  reason — ^that  is,  by  logical  inference  or  deduction,  give  our 
assent  to  a  mystery ;  and,  if  we  do  do  this,  as  all  Christians — ^to  be  Christians  at 
all — ^must,  we  do  so  on  other  than  the  grounds  of  pure  Season,  Bightly  or' 
wrongly,  most  men  accept  what  they  believe  to  be  true  on  testimony  of  some 
kind.  One  man  requires  more — another  less ;  and  therefore  we  differ  altogether 
from  Dr.  Newman,  where  he  says,  If  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  saw  our 
risen  Lord,  that  common  experience  would  not  be  a  law,  but  a  personal  accident 
which  was  the  prerogative  of  each ;  and  so,  again,  in  this  day,  the  belief  of  so 
many  individuals  in  His  Divinity,  is  not,  therefore,  notional  became  it  is  oonmion, 
but  may  be  a  real  and  personal  belief^  being  produced  in  different  individual 
minds  by  various  experiences  and  disposing  circumstanoes  variously  combined ; 
but  such  as  a  warm  or  strong  imagination,  great  sensibility,  compunction,  or 
horror  of  sin,  frequenting  the  mass  and  other  rites  of  the  Church,  meditation  on 
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the  conteniB  of  the  Gospels,  femiliarity  with  hymns  and  religions  poems,  dwelling 
on  the  evidences,  parental  example  and  instruction,  religious  friends,  strange 
providences,  power^l  preaching."  Surely  a  rational  belief— a  real  as  contrasted 
with  a  notional  £Eiith — is  what  we  gain  from  the  accumulated  evidences  in 
fisivour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  is  arrived  at  by  processes  wholly  at 
variance  with  what  seem  to  be  Dr.  Newman's  present  principles.  We  always 
thought  that  one  reason  for  belief  in  Christianity  was  the  completeness  of  the 
evidence  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  exhibit  in  Palestine  attributes  which  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  Almighty.  We  can  now,  in  some  degree,  apprehend 
how  it  is  that  men  of  such  intellectual  power  as  Archbishop  Manning  and  Dr. 
Newman,  have  been  able  to  accept  the  wildest  assertions  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
have  in  late  years  thought  fit  to  advance,  as  Saving  Articles  of  the  Faith,  such 
as  Papal  Infkllibility,  the  Syllabus,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Yirgin, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  have  been  able  to  justify  their  acceptance  of  them  on  what  they 
deem  logical  grounds. 

"Modem  Men  of  Letters  honestly  criticized,"  by  Hains  Friswell,  is  only 
interesting  as  showing  how  far  a  perverted  talent  for  writing  nonsense  can 
mislead  a  man  of  some  reputation.  With  this  production  before  us,  we  should 
greatly  like  to  know  what  a  dishofiest"  criticism,  from  Mr.  Priswell's  pen, 
might  be  like.  All  that  we  can  discern  in  this  most  worthless  production  is  a 
shameAil  attack  on  poor  Charles  Dickens  and  Mr.  Harrison  Aiusworth ;  most 
ui\just  judgments  of  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Emerson ;  with,  indeed,  scarcely 
one  name  of  any  eminence  in  our  recent  literature,  but  is  more  or  less  bespattered 
by  the  hands  of  this  bedauber  of  other  men's  works.  We  are  not  called  on  to 
defend  all  that  Lord  Lytton  or  Mr.  Ainsworth  may  happen  to  have  written. 
Many  things  there  are  we  regret  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  the  former ;  but 
we  could  not  speak  of  either  of  them  as  does  Mr.  Friswell.  "  Mr.  Ainsworth  is, 
we  believe,"  says  he,  as  Lord  Lytton  is,  a  wealthy  man  through  this  literature, 
but  if  every  &rthing  each  has  received  from  his  books,  pensions  and  all,  were  a 
hundred  pound  note,  and  employed  in  building  reformatories  for  boy-thieves,  the 
unhappy  man  (Mr.  Ainsworth)  could  not  undo  the  evil  his  perverted  taste, 
vulgar  admiration,  and  his  fiital  itch  of  writing  to  pander  to  the  savage  instincts 
of  the  thief  and  the  robber,  has  caused  and  will  yet  cause  in  the  years  to  come." 
In  another  place.  Lord  Lytton  is  described  as  a  gentleman  "rather  feeble, 
doddering,  a  cousin  Feenix  (whatever  that  may  be !)  with  tumbled  hair,  a  face 
flushed,  rouged,  with  a  noble  forehead,  and  a  high  aristocratic  nose."  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope,  we  learn,  is  "  gaunt  and  grim"  (which  he  happens  not  to  be), 
with  "  a  mouth  lost  in  a  tufted  American-like  beard."  Mr.  Disraeli  is  called 
"Little  Bei^amin,  an  old  man  who  looks  older  than  he  is;"  while  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  we  hear  that  when  he  joined  "  Punch,"  he  was  "  a  swell  from 
'Frazer's  Magazine,'  and  a  College  man" — honours  we  feel  sure  Mr.  Hains 
Friswell  cannot  claim  for  himself,  though  by  no  means  modest  in  his  self- written 
estimate  of  his  own  merits ;  and  though  he  tells  us  of  his  own  literary  perform- 
ances "  that  he  served  under  many,"  and  (about  this  our  readers  will  have  no 
doubt)  "  commanded  heavy  vessels  himself." 

But  enough  of  such  rubbish  as  this.  Mr.  Friswell  may  be  assured  that  his 
work  is  not  wholly  valueless  in  that  we  know  now  what  some  people  call 
"  honest"  criticism,  as  we  learnt  before  what  some  people  call  poetry ^  when 
the  great  Tupper  descended  from  the  skies  to  show  us  "  that  prose  is  verse, 
and  verse  is  only  prose."   But  let  him  not  suppose  that  the  meanest  scribbler 
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from  Grubb-street  will  admit  him  to  his  embrace  as  a  "man  of  letters," 
or  as  baying  done  any  thing  but  to  produce  a  volume,  in  which  sentences  are 
often  ungrammatical,  and  even  words  misspelt  No  wonder  such  a  writer  should 
say  of  some  of  the  works  he  presumes  to  criticize  that  they  belong  to  "  the  Tom 
Macaulay  school "  of  writing,  though  we  doubt  altogether  his  knowledge  or  his 
power  of  discriminating  between  the  styles  of  any  authors,  be  they  who  they 
may.  In  all  friendliness,  we  say  to  him,  write  if  write  you  must,  as  you  did 
before,  when  unfolding  to  the  unfeeling  world  the  hidden  beauties  of  "The 
Grentle  Life,"  anonymously;  but  when  calumniating  other  writers,  remember 
Tom  Moore's  lines  on  Leigh  Hunt : — 

"  He  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wow. 
To  the  loftiest  war-notes  the  lion  can  pour." 

If  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten  has  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  enterprising  publisher 
or  re-printer  of  several  works,  which  most  of  the  houses  "in  the  Bow"  would 
have  assuredly  declined,  we  cannot  admit  this  praise  is  due  to  the  very  silly  work 
he  has  just  sent  forth,  entitled  "  The  Rosicrucians^their  Rites  and  Mysteries, 
by  Hargrave  Jennings."  Surely  the  days  of  Alchemists  and  of  European  Fire- 
Worshippers  have  past.  Nor  do  we  now  care  for  their  history,  though,  it  may 
be,  that  alchemical  contemplations,  and  dreams  about  the  philosopher's  stone, 
have,  in  some  rare  instances,  led  to  real  discoveries — results,  however,  which 
mesmerism  and  spiritualism  seem  scarcely  destined  to  attain.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  some  amende  for  the  generally  useless  nature  of  this  work,  in  the 
engravings  which  have  been  provided  for  its  illustration,  as  many  of  these 
exhibit  carefully  executed  symbols  of  antiquity ;  while  some,  also,  of  the  myths 
and  legends  narrated  in  it  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  though  in  better 
company. 

V.  NOVELS. 

"  Casimir  Maremma,"  by  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  is  not  so  much 
an  experiment  as  Mr.  Helps's  previous  novel,  "  Realmar,"  and  may  be  justly 
recognized  as  a  very  readable  and  sensible  production.  Till  tried  on  a  great  scale 
by  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  it  was  long  doubted,  whether  a  writer  who  had 
made  himself  a  considerable  name  in  one  style  of  composition  could  succeed  as 
weU  in  one  very  different.  Mr.  Helps  has  shown,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he 
IB  equally  familiar  with  both  the  forms  of  literature  to  which  he  has  given  his 
mind.  It  should  be  added  that  the  story  of  the  second  novel  is  far  more  easy  to 
follow  than  that  of  the  former  one,  as  Realmar  was  really  an  attempt  to  delineate 
an  unimaginable  rather  than  an  imaginary  world.  The  present  story  turns  upon 
emigration.  Count  Casimir  Maremma,  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  South  Eastern 
Europe,  aft»r  visiting  his  connexions  in  England,  resolves  on  founding  a  colony  in 
South  America.  Disguising  himself  for  awhile  as  an  artisan  that  he  might  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a  low  London  district,  he  is  treated  as  a  relation  by  Lord 
Lochawe,  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  thus  becomes  attached  to  Ruth  Sumner, 
who  lives  in  the  Minister's  house.  In  company  with  her — the  previous  love- 
scene  between  whom  is  told  with  much  skill — and  Lord  Glenant,  he  departs  for 
the  future  colony,  full  details  of  which  we  hope  Mr.  Helps  will  hereafter  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  from  his  pen.  The  stoiy  is,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  ably 
sketched  out ;  and  though  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  praise  of  emigration  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  is  valuable  as  showing  the  author's  just  appreciation  of  such 
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emigratioiiB  as  are  condocted  by  competent  and  well  prepared  leaders.  As  such 
we  bail  this  work,  as  a  good  contribotion  to  our  lighter  and  fictitious  literature, 
and  as  a  creditable  addition  to  the  other  literary  performances  which  Mr.  Helps 
has  achieved.  Perhaps  the  character  we  cared  least  about  in  his  book  is  Casimir 
Maremma  himself;  but  this  may  be  because  his  virtues  and  his  heroism  are  in 
some  degree  narrow  and  pedantic ;  yet  it  maybe  also  true  that  powers  to  be  fully 
valuable  must  have  their  exercise-ground  within  definite  channels. 

Those  critics  who,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  spoke  slightingly  of 
the  first  production  Miss  Thackeray  gave  to  the  world,  have,  we  hope, 
long  since  seen  the  error  of  their  judgments;  and  are  willing  to  make 
an  ample  amende  for  the  sneers  witii  which  her  efforts  were  at  first  most 
ungenerously  received.  IT  they  have  not  done  so,  let  them  peruse  Miss 
Thackeray's  last  volume,  "  To  Esther,  and  other  Sketches,"  and  read,  with  the 
admiration  they  well  deserve,  some  of  the  most  graceful  stories  which  have  ever 
been  put  forth  in  the  English  language.  "  To  Esther*'  contains  beautiful  and 
well-told  recollections  of  the  girl  whom  G^eofiry  Smith  had  loved  faithfuUy  during 
many  sad  years,  while  she  had  been  the  unhappy  wife  of  a  man  wholly 
unworthy  of  hen  At  length,  after  she  has  become  a  widow,  they  meet  again, 
and  Geofiry  Smith's  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  Esther  is  narrated  witJi 
much  feeling  and  good  taste.  Would  you  care,"  says  he,  *'to  hear  what 
manner  of  woman  I  saw ;  what  impression  I  got  from  you  as  we  met  the  first 
time  together?  In  after  days,  light,  mood,  circumstance,  may  modify  the  first 
image  more  or  less»  but  the  germ  of  life  is  in  it — ^the  identical  presence ;  and  I 
fiuicy  it  is  rarely  improved  by  keeping,  by  painting  up,  with  love,  or  dislike,  or 
long  use,  or  weariness,  as  the  case  may  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  I  knew 
you  as  well  after  the  first  minute's  acquaintance  as  I  do  now.  I  saw  an  ugly 
woman  whose  looks  I  liked  somehow;  thick  brows,  sallow  face,  a  tall  and 
straight-made  figure,  honest  eyes  that  had  no  particular  merit  besides;  dark 
hair,  and  a  pleasant,  cordial  smile.  And  somehow,  as  I  looked  at  you,  and  heard 
you  talk,  I  seemed  to  be  aware  of  a  frank  spirit,  uncertain,  blind,  wayward, 
tender.   Under  this  somewhat  stem  exterior — and  so  I  repeat — I  liked  you,  and 

making  my  bow,  said,  I  was  afraid  I  was  b^ore  my  time  Yours  is 

a  kindly  manner,  a  sad-toned  voice ;  I  know  not  if  your  life  has  been  a  happy 
one ;  you  are  well  disposed  towards  every  soul  you  come  across ;  you  love  to  be 
loved,  and  tiy,  with  a  sweet  artless  art,  to  win  and  charm  over  each  man  or 
woman  that  you  meet ;  I  saw  that  you  liked  me,  that  you  felt  at  ease  with  me, 
that  you  held  me  not  quite  your  equal,  and  might,  perhaps,  laugh  at  as  well  as 
laugh  with  me.  But  I  did  not  care.  My  aim,  in  Ufe,  Heaven  knows,  has  not 
been  to  domineer,  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  triumph  over  others,  least  of  all  over 
those  I  like."  Another  of  the  stories, "  Making  Merry,"  the  account  of  a  fl&te,  in 
honour  of  St.  C6me,  at  the  French  village  of  Mealan,  is  admirably  told ;  and, 
specially,  the  account  therein  of  various  sales  and  shows  of  animals.  Miss 
^ackeray  seems  to  have  been  greatly  diverted  with  the  pigs,  among  which  was 
a  lovely  little  tortoiseshell  one«  *'That,"  said  a  peasant  girl,  '*is  the  one  I 
should  have  liked."  '*  And  indeed,"  remarks  Miss  Thackeray,  with  a  sly  humour, 
which  reminds  us  of  her  father,  *'  who  has  not  a  little  tortoiseshell  pig — some- 
where or  other — out  of  reach,  unattainable  P" 

The  author  of  "  A  Lonely  Life"  has  shown  that  there  are  still  some  among  our 
novel  writers  who  can  write  carefully  and  with  abundant  interest  in  their 
fictitious  stoiy,  yet  without  that  fatal  blight  of  "  seiMationaliam"  of  which  we 
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have  had  so  mnoh  laielj.  We  oommend  these  Yolames  to  all  who  desire  to  read 
pure  English,  and  a  tale  anmarred  hj  sickly  sentimentality. 

Not  so,  however,  can  we  speak  of  "  Higher  Law,"  hy  the  author  of  "  The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine."  It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  purpose  this  writer  had 
before  him ;  still  harder,  what  good  purpose,  when  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
work  out  this  elaborate  and  strangely  compacted  work,  unless  it  were  to  shock 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  most  people,  whether  religious  or  not.  As  far  as  the 
book  has  any  definite  object  in  view,  we  should  say  it  was  written  to  bring  into 
needless  contempt  the  institution  of  marriage  as  understood  and  practised  in 
most  Christian  countries.  Thus  we  find  the  chief  philosopher  declaring  his 
opinion  that  I  consider  that  a  husband's  duty  to  his  wife  forbids  his  letting  her 
go,  however  wretched  she  may  be  with  him.  Their  failure  to  be  happy,  as  they 
intended,  proves  that  it  was  the  design  of  Providence  to  make  their  marriage  a 
discipline  and  a  penance  to  them ;"  a  view,  however,  not  accepted  by  the  female 
philosopher  of  the  book,  a  young  unmarried  lady,  who  replies,  "  Marriage  is 
a  duty ;  if  happiness  comes  with  it,  so  much  the  better ;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  neglect  a  duty  simply  because  you  happen  not  to  like  it  For  myself  I  rather 
incline  to  an  opinion  I  once  heard  somewhere,  that  every  one  ought  to  marry 
young  and  qfUn."  The  same  charming  young  woman  a  little  later  remarks, 
that  it  is  **  very  funny  that  it  should  be  held  as  great  a  crime  to  give  life  as  to 
take  it;"  and  is  appropriately  answered  by  the  male  philosopher,  that  ''the 
only  mistake  that  has  been  made  was  in  not  making  the  giving  of  life  a  greater 
crime  than  destroying  it — ^inasmuch  as  it  is  a  greater  responsibility  to  bring  any 
one  into  this  world  than  to  dismiss  him  into  the  next," — a  judgment  certainly 
not  usually  accepted  by  the  world  or  by  George  Colman,  who  sings  of  the  New- 
castle apothecary,  who  not  having  enough  of  physio  on  his  hands — 
**  Therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to 't 
This  balanced  things ;  for  if  he  hurl'd 
Some  few  score  mortab  from  the  world. 
He  made  amends  by  bringing  others  into 't." 
— but  enough,  we  think,  of  "  Higher  Law." 

A  fiir  better,  though  not  wholly  f&ultless  book  is  Mr.  A.  A'Beckett's  "  Fallen 
among  Thieves,"  which,  though  dealing,  as  the  title  would  lead  any  one  to 
expect,  with  a  host  of  bad  characters,  does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  observed^  ofiend 
against  the  natural  decencies  of  life.  The  whole  book  is  crammed  with  story  and 
incident,  and  the  tale  never  halts  or  flags.  We  must  add,  too,  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  carefully  written ;  and,  though  the  hero  hails  from  the  Antipodes,  his 
language  is  not  offensively  "  colonial." 

**  Hagar,"  by  the  author  of  "  St.  Olave's,"  Ac.,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  excellence  of  the  many  works  of  fiction  which  have  seen  the  light  of  day 
during  the  present  year ;  and  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  whatever  ex- 
pectations may  have  been  formed  of  the  power  of  the  anonymous  author  of  "  St. 
Olave's  "  have  been  completely  Mfilled  in  this  exceptionally  good  tale.  Here 
is  no  pandering  to  the  passions  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  no  attempt  at  delineating 
monsters,  whether  of  vice,  or  virtue,  or  beauty.  The  authoress  deals  plainly, 
almost  hardly,  with  each  subject  she  has  to  describe ;  yet  her  purity  of  mind  and 
refinement  of  taste  and  diction  are  so  refreshing  that  we  can  bear,  and  be  pleased, 
too,  with  her  sometimes  severe  judgments.  She  has  not  only  placed  before  her- 
self the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  but  she  has  consistently  worked  up  to  the 
standard  she  has  thus  set  on  high.   The  whole  book  is  full  of  exquisite  pieces  of 
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description — so  full  as,  indeed,  to  defy  selection ;  but,  throogbont,  no  character  is 
so  admirably  delineated  as  that  of  ber  beroine,  Hagar. 

"  Pair  France/'  by  tbe  author  of  "  John  Hali&x,  Gentleman/'  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  bj  many  persons,  partly  from  the  reputation  the  authoress  has 
already  gained  in  certain  literary  fields,  but  more  so,  we  hope,  from  the  sym- 
pathy all  ought  to  feel  for  the  sad  ruin  now  inflicted  on  so  wide  an  extent  of 
the  lands  of  our  old  rivals,  but  best  friends,  the  French.  No  matter  whether  or 
not  the  French  Government  provoked  the  war,  no  matter  whether  the  dissolute 
life  of  too  many  of  the  dwellers  in  French  cities  had  broken  down,  but  too  fear- 
fully, the  natural  high  qualities  of  the  Gallic  race,  certain  it  is  that,  for  the  mass 
of  the  poor  and  unoffending  villagers  of  north  and  central  France,  we  ought 
to  feel  and  express  our  deepest  sorrow  and  sympathy.  Mrs.  Cndk  speaks  well 
and  warmly  of  the  French  of  the  provinces,  and  agrees  with  Mrs.  Browning 
where  she  says  that  they  possess  "  an  element  of  streng^,  firmness,  sincerity, 
and  faithfulness  as  grand  as  any  thing  in  our  own  nation." 

Acquitted,"  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  praise 
of  which  it  is  hardly  deserving.  In  the  first  place,  tbe  name  selected  for  it  is 
a  mistake,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who  the  person  is  of  whom  this  can  be 
predicated.  The  tale,  too,  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
sensational,  or  at  least  not  enough  so  for  the  readers  of  such  works.  Moreover, 
it  has  the  present  vice  of  being  extended  through  three  weary  volumes,  one 
certainly  being  quite  enough  to  hold  all  that  has  any  point  or  interest  in  it. 

Contrast  we  with  this  "  Hilary  St  Ives," — a  tale  by  an  old  and  practised 
hand — Mr.  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  which,  though  perhaps  a  little  heavy,  and 
wanting  somewhat  of  the  ancient  brilliancy  of  the  author  of  "  Crichton  "  and  of 
"  The  Tower  of  London,"  is  still  delightful  reading.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  present  tale  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  the  lovely  sceneiy 
around  which  is  painted  with  his  usual  felicity  of  diction.  As  such  we  heartily 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  They  may  be  sure  the  drapery  is  good,  even  should 
they  care  but  little  for  the  personages  who  wear  it. 

We  doubt  if  Miss  Drury's  new  work,  "  The  Norman's  Kith  and  Bin,"  will 
support,  still  less  extend,  the  reputation  she  attained  by  her  earlier  worica 
— "  Misrepresentation  "  and  "  The  Brothers  " — but  the  writing  is  that  of  a 
lady,  and  is  not  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  slanff,  supposed  by  many  of 
our  women  novel-writers  to  be  the  necessary  adjunct  of  the  male  characters  they 
describe,  or  rather  mis-describe.  In  saying  so  much,  we  have  said  enough,  as 
Miss  Drury  has  not,  on  this  occasion,  succeeded  in  producing  a  story  enter- 
taining for  its  own  sake. 

A  better  book,  as  doubtless  by  a  far  more  practised  writer,  "  The  Rose  of 
Jericho,"  has  been  edited  by  Mrs.  Norton,  and  is  well  worthy  of  any  pains 
she  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  story  was,  originally,  of  French  origin,  and  was 
translated  from  that  language  by  Mrs.  Norton's  mother.  It  tells  with  g^reat 
force  and  beauty  how  a  young  soldier  tried,  during  the  many  dangers  and  difii- 
culties  of  his  profession,  to  take  care  of  a  plant  called  The  Rose  of  Jericho," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  possessor  of  many  remarkable  qualities. 

We  do  not  know  that  Viscount  Pollington  is  worse  than  his  fellows,  but  he 
evidently  wishes  people  to  think  so,  else  why  should  he  have  translated 
from  the  Spanish  "  Margarita,  Queen  of  the  Night,"  "  A  Novel  of  Sensation,"  as 
he  may  well  call  it.  A  worse  instance  of  misapplied  talents  we  have  not  met 
with  for  a  long  time.   All  the  heroes  in  the  book  are  ruffians,  and  many  of  the 
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descriptions  such  tliat  thej  had  better  Lave  been  veiled  onder  the  decent  covering 
of  a  "learned  language."  We  pity  the  circle  for  whom,  we  pr^ame,  Lord 
Pollington  has  made  public  this  mass  of  cruelty,  murder,  and  lasciviousness. 

"  Arthur,"  by  the  author  of  "  Annie  Dysart,"  is  at  all  events  harmless,  if  not 
interesting ;  and  as  the  writer  has  shown  some  skill  in  the  construction  of  the 
plot,  we  may  hope  hereafter  for  better  things  from  the  same  pen.  The 
character  of  Meta  (the  wife)  is  particularly  well  drawn,  and  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  life  are,  on  the  whole,  well  sketched  in. 

A  far  better  book,  however,  is  "  For  Richer  for  Poorer,"  by  Holme  Lee,  one  of 
the  best,  indeed,  of  the  class  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  The  language 
is  terse  and  clear,  and  the  principles  sound,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  too 
many  of  our  recent  novelistic  productions.  a 

"  The  Annals  of  Eventful  Life  "  has  been  called  a  novel,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  term  it  a  true  story,  with  the  names  of  the  actors  in  it  changed  or  disguised .  We 
believe  it  is  no  secret  to  whose  pen  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  author  well  known  for  many  contributions  to  the  science  of  the 
northern  languages  of  Europe,  and  whose  early  training  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford  has  been  well  worked  out  during  a  life  which  may  fairly  be  called 
"  eventful."  Call  it  a  novel,  if  you  wDl ;  if  so,  it  deserves  the  high  commendation 
of  being  full  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  writing,  with  no  approach  to  the  sensa- 
tional nonsense  with  which  the  world  has  been  flooded  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  commencement  of  the  tale  is  laid  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  hero's 
&ther  had  recently  acquired  by  bequest  a  large  estate;  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  exquisite,  and  we  know  them  to  be  quite  true.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  in  it  are  capital — ^not  the  least  the  following  one,  which  we  have  chosen  at 
hap-hazard : — ^An  English  soldier  had  to  be  hung  for  some  crime,  but  the  sheriff 
was  unable  to  find  a  hangman ;  so  at  length  a  very  disreputable  nigger  was 
found,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  no  scruples  about  performing  the  job. 
Here  is  the  reply  of  the  negro,  "  Massa  Halfacre,  you  good  massa ;  leastwise, 
you  not  here  long  enough  for  me  to  find  out  you  bad.  Me  know  Massa 
CroBsky  (the  sherifi) ;  some  tink  him  good,  some  bad.  Mercury  tink  him  bad, 
'cause  he  nebber  kind  to  Mercury.  Me  teef !  berry  true ;  me  teef  sometime. 
Me  take  tongue  out  of  massa's  larder  when  me  hungry.  When  me  catch — say 
dozen  mullet,  me  sometime  say  me  catch  only  six.  Me  drink  new  rum  when  me 
see  it ;  it's  good  'gainst  de  caugh.  Dey  say  me  bum  down  Megass  House — steal 
fowl,  pig,  steal  every  ting.  Dey  lie ;  Mercury  can't  steal  every  ting.  Me  teef ! 
berry  well ;  but  me  no  hangman.  Massa  Sheriff,  hah  your  guinea  yourself; 
hang  buckra  soldier  yourself.  One  buckra  hang  another  buckra;  berry  fine 
sight.    Massa  Halfacre  gib  us  aU  half 'holiday  to  go  into  Prince  Town  to  see  de 


Mr.  Edward  Campbell  Tainsh's  One  Maiden  Only  "  has  some  good  points ; 
but  the  title,  and  many  of  the  phrases  and  sentences  he  has  made  use  of,  strike 
ti8  as  slightly  absurd.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  "the  breezy 
simplicity  and  purity"  of  a  man's  "  moral  nature"?  Again,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  novel  faUs  in  love  with  his  young  woman  because  she  has  "  a  soft  contralto 
laugh,  breaking  into  the  tenderest  ripple  of  treble  you  ever  heard  " — ^possibly ;  but 
we  don't  think  we  ever  did  heur  such  a  laugh.  Then  we  learn  that,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  two  lovers  met,  the  damsel  looked  at  her  lover  "  till  he  withdrew  his 
eyes,  but  all  the  time  her  face  was  flickered  over  with  a  little  tremor  of  shyness 
that  made  it  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  not  to  touch  the  fietoe  sofUy  and  bid 
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her  put  aside  her  shyness."  When  at  hist  the  poor  girl  dies,  we  are  told  ci  her 
lover  that  the  tears  fell  down  like  rain  from  his  seldom-weeping  ejes,  and  thej 
flowed  on  for  an  hour ;  and  then  the  reaction  came,  and  he  lay  on  his  bed  half 
dead  with  the  exhaustion  of  his  emotion."  Very  pretty  perhi^,  bnt  we  yentnre 
to  think  considerably  overdone. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  fully  of  a  tale  which  has  not  been  brought  to  its  natural  end,  and  harder 
still,  while  the  memory  of  its  accomplished  author  is  so  green  in  our  recollec- 
tion ;  but  we  may  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Edwin  Drood  promised  well  to  take 
its  place  among  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  genius  of  Dickens,  while  it  unquestionably 
far  surpasses  most  of  his  later  ones.  We  remember,  how  people  had  begun  to 
say  that  Dickens  was  falling  into  the  same  trap  into  which  too  many  popular 
writers  had,  before  him,  fiiUen,  and  that  he  had  written  too  often  and  too 
much.  We  believe  his  last  and  unfinished  work  wiU  go  &r  to  redeem  his 
memory  from  these  grumblers,  and  that  the  practised  pen  of  the  author  of 
**  David  Ck>pperfield  "  will  be  readily  recognized  in  more  than  one  scene  of  this 
his  last  production.  Take,  for  instance,  his  description  of  the  breaking  up  of 
Miss  Twinkleton's  establishment,  which  is  in  his  happiest  style.  ''The 
concluding  ceremony,"  says  he,  "came  off  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  oi 
departure,  when  Miss  Twinkleton,  supported  by  Mrs.  Tisher,  held  a  drawing- 
room  in  her  own  apartments  (the  globes  already  covered  with  brown  holland), 
where  glasses  of  white  wine  and  plates  of  out  pound-cake  were  discovered  on  the 
table.  Miss  Twinkleton  then  said, '  Ladies,  another  revolving  year  had  brought 
us  round  to  that  festive  period  at  which  the  first  feelings  of  our  nature  bounded 
in  our — (Miss  Twinkleton  was  annually  going  to  add  "  bosoms,"  but  annually 
stopped  on  the  brink  of  that  expression,  and  substituted  hearts  ") — hearts,  our 
hearts — ^hem !  Again  a  revolving  year,  ladies,  had  brought  us  to  a  pause  in  our 
studies — ^let  us  hope  our  greatiy  advanced  studies;  and  like  the  mariner  in  his  bark, 
the  warrior  in  his  tent,  the  captive  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  traveller  in  his  various 
conveyances,  we  yearned  for  home.  Did  we  say  on  such  an  occasion,  in  the 
opening  words  of  Mr.  Addison's  impressive  tragedy— 

**  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day 
The  great,  th'  important  day  "  P 

Not  so.  From  horizon  to  zenith  all  was  couleur  de  rote,  for  aU  was  redolent 
our  relations  and  friends.  Might  we  find  them  prospering  as  we  expected; 
might  they  find  us  prospering  as  they  expected  I  Ladies,  we  would  now,  with 
our  love  to  one  another,  wish  one  another  good-bye  and  happiness  tiU  we  meet 
again ;  and  when  the  time  should  come  for  our  resumption  of  those  pursuits 
which  (here  a  general  depression  set  in  all  round) — pursuits  which,  pursuits 
which — ^then  let  us  remember  what  was  said  by  the  Spartan  general,  in  words 
too  trite  for  repetition,  at  the  battle  it  were  superfluous  to  specify."  Another 
passage — ^the  description  of  a  heavy  gale  at  night — will  remind  many  readers  of 
passages  in  Mr.  Dickens's  earlier  works,  and  especially  of  more  than  one  of  his 
Christmas  books.  "  The  red  light  bums  steadily  aU  the  evening  in  the  light- 
house on  the  margin  of  the  tide  of  busy  life.  Softened  sounds  and  hum  of 
traffic  pass  it  and  flow  on  irregularly  into  tiie  lonely  precincts,  but  very  little 
£^  by  save  violent  rushes  of  wind.   It  oomes  on  to  Uow  a  boisterous  gale. 
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The  prednctB  are  never  partdcnlarly  well  lighted,  but  the  strong  blasts  of  wind 
blowing  oat  many  of  the  lamps  (in  some  instances  shattering  the  frames,  too, 
and  bringing  the  glass  rattling  to  the  ground),  they  are  nnnsoall j  dark  to-night. 
The  darkness  is  augmented  and  confused  by  flying  dost  from  the  earth,  dry 
twigs  from  the  trees,  and  great  ragged  fragments  from  the  rooks'  nests  up  in  the 
tower.  The  trees  themselves  so  toss  and  creak  as  this  tangible  part  of  the 
darkness  madly  whirls  about  that  they  seem  in  peril  of  being  torn  out  of  the 
earth,  while  ever  and  again  a  crack  and  a  rushing  Ml  denote  that  some  large 
branch  has  yielded  to  the  storm.  No  such  power  of  wind  has  blown  for  many  a 
winter  night — chimneys  topple  in  the  streets,  and  people  hold  to  posts  and  to 
comers  and  to  one  another  to  keep  themselves  upon  their  feet.  The  violent 
rushes  abate  not,  but  increase  in  frequency  until  at  midnight,  when  the  streets 
are  empty,  the  storm  goes  thundering  along  them,  rattling  at  all  the  latches  and 
tearing  at  all  the  shutters,  as  if  warning  tiie  people  to  get  up  and  fly  with  it, 
rather  than  have  the  roofe  brought  down  upon  their  brains. 

"  Still  the  red  light  bums  steadily.   Nothing  is  steady  but  the  red  light. 

"  All  through  the  night,  the  wind  blows  and  abates  not.  But  early  in  the 
morning,  when  there  is  barely  enough  light  in  the  East  to  dim  the  stars,  it 
begins  to  lull.  From  that  time,  with  occasional  wild  changes,  like  a  wounded 
monster  dying,  it  drops  and  sinks ;  at  frill  daylight  it  is  dead." 

We  rejoice  now,  to  know  of  a  certainty  that  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood'* 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  any  lame  and  impotent  "  continuator." 

"  Tales  of  Life  and  Death,  by  the  Hon.  Gbantley  Berkeley."  Wben  a  man  has 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  the  first  story-teller  of  tiie  day,  it  seems  a  pity 
to  disturb  the  self-satisfied  serenity  of  his  belief;  so  we  will  say  no  more  of  his 
new  book  than  he  does  himself.  As  Eve  has  been  said,"  he  observes,  *'not  to 
fear  the  measles  because  she*d  Adam,  so  I  do  not  fear  but  that  I  have  gleaned 
from  ancient  and  modem  tales  of  life  and  death  in  England  and  Ireland,  enough 
that  is  curious  and  deeply  interesting  to  elicit  and  repay  the  reader's  curiosity." 
When  tbe  reader  has  duly  studied  **  The  Lady  Grace,"  "  The  Banks  of  Bally- 
mote,"  "  The  Priest  and  the  Blacksmith's  Shop,"  "  The  Fair  Doe  of  Femditch," 
•*  Identity,"  and  "  The  Colleen  Rhue,"  he  will  probably  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  Mr.  Berkeley's  descriptive  powers  are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  coarseness 
which  seems  the  prevailing  feature  of  his  mind. 

"  Unawares :  a  Story  of  Old  French  Towns,"  is  a  simple  story,  &irly  told.  A 
wealthy  old  gentleman  leaves  his  property  in  trust,  till  a  brother's  son,  Fabien 
St.  Martin,  may  return  to  claim  it,  with  a  small  income  for  his  sister's  daughter, 
Ther^,  owing  to  certain  love  passages  with  whom  the  said  Fabien  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  countiy.  Ther^se's  character  is  well  told ;  spite  of  various 
mishaps  and  the  enmity  of  a  wicked  old  lawyer  in  whose  family  she  has  to  live, 
Ther^  maintains  her  plighted  troth — ^in  vain,  alas  I  for  the  feeble  Fabien  shows 
himself  unworthy  of  her  constancy.  In  the  end,  her  reward  is  the  honest 
affection  of  a  certain  Dr.  Deshouli^res.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
descriptions  of  French  characters,  scenery,  and  daily  life.  There  is  not  very 
much  in  the  story,  but  it  may  serve  to  while  away  a  few  hours  of  enforced 
idleness. 

"  The  Heir  Expectant"  is  a  good  book,  both  for  the  skill  with  which  most  of 
the  characters  are  drawn,  and  for  the  sustained  interest  the  author  has  managed 
to  keep  np  in  it  throughout  its  whole  course.  Austin  Waters,  the  hero,  subsists 
—it  would  be  better  to  say  has  a  bare  existence— as  the  agent  for  some  twenty 
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years  to  an  uncle,  from  whom  lie  expected  and  obtuned  considerable  wealth. 
Had  he  done  this  only,  there  wonld  be  little  room  for  a  tale  of  even  the  mildest 
proportions  ;  but,  driven  by  his  necessities,  he  forges  his  uncle's  name  for  100/., 
and  what  is  worse,  allows  his  wife's  brother,  who  has  in  consequence  to  leave  the 
countiy,  to  be  suspected  of  this  crime.  Harold  Maxwell,  the  brother-in-law, 
makes  for  himself  a  fortune  and  a  character  in  India,  but,  on  his  return,  just  as 
he  is  about  to  espouse  Miss  Egerton,  a  girl  of  considerable  wealth,  but  of  high 
character  and  principles,  is  detected  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  as  he  will  not  ruin 
his  sister  by  making  known  the  real  &cts.  At  the  right  moment,  however. 
Waters  dies  suddenly,  and  Harold  Maxwell  is  saved. 

**  A  Dangerous  Guest,"  by  the  Author  of  "  Gilbert  Rugge,"  is  a  plain  do- 
mestic story,  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  for  its  simplicity.  As  most, 
too,  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  we  have  a 
tolerable  account  of  the  varieties  of  opinion  held  upon  the  same  subjects 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  nations.  Having  said  so  much,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  said  enough  of  these  volumes,  which  are  harmless  in  their 
character  and  wholly  devoid  of  such  stirring  incidents  as  at  present  form 
the  chief  charm  of  the  novel-reading  public.  The  same  can  hardly  be 
said  of  another  romance  we  find  before  us,  entitled — ^though  we  don't  see  deariy 
why — **  No  Appeal,"  which  is  as  full  of  strange  and  improbable  accidents  as 
any  book  of  the  sort  we  ever  happened  to  take  up.  Of  the  hero,  one  Frank 
Stone,  we  are  told  that  *'  Deceit  in  some  shape  or  other  seems  as  vitally  necessary 
for  him  as  the  air  he  breathes" — a  description  we  emphatically  endorse.  Whether 
or  no  the  painting  of  such  a  villain  can  serve  even  the  purpose  of  amusement,  we 
beg  seriously  to  be  allowed  to  doubt. 

"  Lothair,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  Few  books  have,  we  suspect,  been 
written  about  which  so  very  varied  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  as  on  this 
novel  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  strangeness  of  the  story — or  want  of  story — ^the  unusual  language,  the 
yet  more  unusual  characters,  who  figure  in  its  scenes,  and,  above  all,  the  acknow- 
ledged versatility  of  the  writer,  be  taken  into  consideration.  Judged  by  his 
former  works,  the  writer  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  of  "  Sybil,"  of  "  Coningsby,"  and 
other  works,  which,  however  we  may  dissent  from  much  in  them,  are  unques- 
tionably works  of  an  established  reputation  and  position,  has  made  a  failure  in 
his  new  work ;  nay,  more,  has,  remembering  the  social  position  he  has  occupied 
— may,  any  day,  occupy  again — ^perpetrated  a  blunder.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
something  greater  and  better  to  do  than  to  write  an  amusing  or  entertuning 
story,  to  say  nothing  of  one  so  sensational  and  so  improbable,  that  even  Miss 
Braddon  would,  we  believe,  decline  being  twitted  as  its  author.  Again,  it  may 
be  very  wrong  to  forget  the  &ith  of  one's  ancestors,  and  a  grievous  thing  for  the 
State  if  the  misdoer  chance  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth,  or  greater  expectations 
— a  Marquis,  Duke,  or  a'  that."  Still,  there  are  greater  social  crimes  than 
even  turning  Papist.  To  hold  up  the  whole  body  of  English  Roman  Catholics 
to  derision  (for  that  is  the  plain  object  of  the  thing  Mr.  Disraeli  designates  as  a 
"  novel,"  but  which  is  rather  a  bitter  political  pamphlet) ;  and  to  do  this,  in 
language  which  Exeter  Hall  and  the  "  Record"  could  alone  commend,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  crime.  Then,  too,  we  hold  that  the  hero  of  the  story,  Lothair  himself 
is  a  poor  weak  thing — ^very  possible,  no  doubt,  in  life.  Probably  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
the  manifold  experiences  of  his  eariy  life,  may  have  met  more  than  one  suck 
idiot,  not  interesting  in  his  reality,  if  he  ever  had  one,  and  assuredly  not  worth 
looking  at  when  painted.   Then,  too,  a  Cardinal,  who  never  dines,  is  simply  a 
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monster  of  improbability.  Then,  too,  ai»  a  description  of  any  form  of  modem 
life,  Lothair "  is  altogether  unnatural.  Even  in  the  most  restricted  circles 
of  Aostria,  Mrs.  Trollope  used  to  tell  us  about,  all  is  not  crSme  de  la  crSme. 
K  there  are  abundance  of  aristocrats,  still  there  is  some  leaven  of  the  "  snob;** 
but  in  "Lothair"  nearly  all  is  noble,  and  we  get  sick  of  fine  houses,  stately 
parks,  and  of  the  gold  always  glittering  in  our  faces,  palling  on  our  appetites 
like  that  on  Midas's  palate — often  enough,  too,  nothing  but  the  sheen. 
Then,  too,  the  descriptions  of  many  of  the  characters  are  simply  absurd.  The 
Duke  of  Dash  probably  had  a  name ;  why  not  give  it  P  It  would  at  least  sound 
better.  The  "  divine'*  Theodora,  with  "  an  Olympian  brow  and  a  Phidian"  face, 
is  an  unreality.  Better  far  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putney  Giles — snobs  of  course ;  how 
can  they  be  otherwise,  when  he  was  Lothair's  solicitor  P— do  a  little  play  the  sober 
part  of  people  who  are  looking  after  their  own  interests,  though  these  personages, 
too,  are  often  to  be  found  in  strange  places ;  and  then  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr. 
Phcebus,  the  Gascon  painter  and  sculptor,  who  revelled  in  the  pure  Aryan  race, 
hated  books,  declaring  men  should  never  think  or  read,  but  be  guided  by  the  eye 
alone  P  Was  there  ever  such  a  character  P  And  what  of  the  flutes  at  Muriel 
Castle,  surpassing,  as  we  are  told  these  did,  in  the  exhibition  of  Lothair's  untold 
possessions,  all  **  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  with  the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
the  emeralds  of  Scythia,  the  rubies  of  Siam,  and  last,  not  least,  all  that  humble 
mortals  like  ourselves  can  read  of  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights"  P  But  we  have  done 
with  this  brilliantly- written,  but  silly  book. 

VI.  POETRY. 

Beeton's  "  Great  Book  of  Poetry,"  is  justly  so  named,  and  we  suspect  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  so  far,  seeing  it  contains  some  two  thousand 
poems,  selected  from  four  hundred  writers  between  Csedmon  to  Tennyson.  We 
should  add  that,  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Beeton  has  introduced  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  best  poems  which  have  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  whole  collection  has  been  g^rouped  under  different  periods,  the 
leading  characteristics  of  which  have  been  judiciously  sketched  by  the  editor, 
who  has  certainly  provided  for  us  a  very  useful,  if  a  somewhat  ponderous 
volume.  We  think  that,  considering  the  extent  of  ground  over  which  Mr. 
Beeton  has  had  to  travel,  his  selection  has  been  well  and  wisely  made,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  what  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the 
most  charming  books  of  this  class,  Mr.  Mackay's  well-known  "  A  Thousand  and 
One  Gems." 

"  The  Poetical  Works  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  with  a  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,*' 
will  not  in  any  way  increase  whatever  fkme  Mr.  Rossetti  may  as  yet  have  ac- 
quired. Moreover,  we  think  he  has  committed  many  offences  against  good  taste 
and  good  style  in  his  own  writings.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  biographer  who  can 
use  such  phraseology  as  the  following :  "300,000/.  in  the  Funds,  and  20,000/.  per 
annum  being  named  as  the  amount  for  which  the  vigorous  old  man  'cut  up*  for." 
Again,  "  The  activity  of  Shelley's  boyish  imagination  is  best  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  *  went  in  for*  ghosts  and  fiends  with  a  real  eye  to  business."  Again, 
"  The  Vomit  of  Creationy  who  wrote  a  review  of  Queen  Mab  in  the  same  paper, 
was  apparently  a  different  person.*'  And  again,  "  There  is  ease  of  a  certain  kind, 
but  slavering  (what  Mr.  Rossetti  may  mean  by  this  nice  word  we  do  not  know  or 
care)  is  a  notoriously  easy  process;"  and  there  is  plenty  more  of  this  kind  of 
slang.  Again,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  additional  poems  (over  and  above 
what  Mrs.  Shelley  herself  collected  in  her  edition  of  1839)  which  Mr.  Rossetti  has 
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inserted  in  his  two  elaborate  volnmes,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  his  own  words 
with  reference  to  them :  "  I  must  here  avow  and  premise/'  says  he,  "  that  I 
regard  the  main  body  of  these  juvenile  poems  as  being  not  only  poorish  sort  of 
stuff,  but  absolute  and  heinous  rubbish and  yet  he  prints  any  number  of  them, 
certainly  with  little  consideration  for  the  great  poet,  in  whose  works  he  professes 
so  much  interest.  Again,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  biographical  portion  of 
his  volumes  is  extremely  careless  in  execution.  Many  new  tales  he  tells  are  told 
without  any  authority  for  them ;  many  old  tales  are  so  disfigured  by  bad  telling 
that  we  scarcely  recognize  them  again. 

We  have  read  the  "  Epic  on  Women,"  by  A.  O'Shaughnessy,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  admiration  and  regret — admiration  at  the  exhibition  of  poetical  powers 
certainly  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  works  of  our  modem  poetasters,  and 
of  regret  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  should  have  placed  in  his  pages  lines  and 
sentiments  worthy  of  some  of  the  worst  passages  which  disfigure  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  is  a  pity  for  a  man  to  show  such  little  feeling  of 
delicacy,  but  it  is  far  worse  when  he  tries  to  make  innocent  and  pure- 
minded  readers  partakers  of  the  delights  of  his  own  wits.  If  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy will  consent,  should  his  volume  attain  a  second  edition,  to  cut 
out  all  the  latter  part  of  the  **  Creation  of  Woman,"  several  passages  in  his 
"  Wife  of  Hephffistus,"  and  one  or  two  in  his  "  Cleopatra,"  he  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  advantage  by  many  who  rightly  shun  him  now.  Let  him  recollect 
Byron's  good  advice  in  a  not  dissimilar  case : 

"  Mend,  Strangford,  mend  your  morals  and  your  taste ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste." 

We  regret  to  have  to  make  a  protest  against  another  production  of  the 
"Satanic  School,"  in  the  volume  that  old  offender  against  ordinaiy  ideas 
of  morality,  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  has  just  perpetrated  with  the 
title  of  Songs  before  Sunrise."  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  so 
thoroughly  outraged  good  taste  as  he  has  before,  and  has  shown  that,  if  he 
accepts  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Yirginibus  puerisque  canto,"  he  can  do  so  in 
language  which  ma^  be  read  aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  This  is  so  far  a  gain ; 
but,  does  poetry — a  sacred  thing,  if  men  could  but  be  brought  to  think  so— gain  by 
being  associated  with  such  mad  dreams  as  an  Universal  Republic,  to  be  achieved 
and  supported  by  men  whose  creed  is  a  cold,  miserable  Pantheism  P  That  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  considerable  powers  of  language  and  expression  we  do  not 
question ;  and,  if  he  admires  Mazzini  so  much  that  he  must  dedicate  his  writings 
to  him,  let  him  do  so ;  but,  as  Carlyle  has  weU  said, "  It  is  not  a  time  for  singing, 
it  is  a  time  for  getting  rid  of  delusions." 

The  "  Gradus  ad  Famassum,"  which,  in  our  youth,  still  held  its  sway  in  most 
schools,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  able  masters  to  get  rid  of  what  was  little  better 
than  a  disgraceful  crib,  of  use  only  to  the  idlest  boys,  has  now,  we  hope,  been 
finally  discarded.  We  are  rather  sorry,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Tom  Hood  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  pubUsh  "  The  Rules  of  Rhyme  and  Guide  to 
English  Composition,"  though  we  do  not  class  his  work  with  such  an  illiterate 
production  as  the  "  Gradus"  aforenamed.  The  best  part  of  his  book  is  a  sennble 
and  well-written  prefistce,  which  we  should  like  to  see  printed  as  a  separate  paper 
or  pamphlet  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  teaching  boys  the  art  of  making 
English  verses,  will  do  as  much  as  Mr.  Hood  hopes  towards  a  refined  use  of  the 
English  language  in  after  life.  In  the  case  of  the  classical  languages,  the 
matter  stands  on  very  different  ground;  there,  the  highest  and  truest  test  of 
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pTofound  Bcbolarship  is,  trnqnefltionably,  shown  by  the  power  men,  like  the  late 
Lord  Wellesley,  had  of  reproducing  Latin  yerse,  such  as  Ovid  or  Horaoe  would 
not  haye  despised. 

"  London  Lyrics/'  by  F.  Locker.  We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Locker  can  be 
called  a  poet,  but  he  has  certainly  skill  and  facility  in  the  manufacture  of  rhymes. 
He  has  also  some  sense  of  fan,  reminding  us  a  little  of  Moore's  Twopenny  Post 
Bag.    Take  the  following,  entitled  an  "  Old  BuflTer  " :— - 

"  A  knock-me  down  sermon,  and  worthy  of  Birch," 

Say  I  to  my  wife,  as  we  toddle  from  Church : 

"  Convincing  indeed,"  is  the  lady's  remark  ; 

"  How  logical,  too,  on  the  size  of  the  ark !" 

Then  Blossom  cut  in,  without  begging  our  pardons — 

"  Fa,  was  it  aS  big  as  the  'Logical  Gardens  P" 

"  Miss  Blossom,"  said  I,  to  my  dearest  of  dearies, 
"  Papa  disapproves  of  nonsensical  queries ; — 
The  ark  was  an  ark,  and  had  people  to  build  it ; 
Enough  that  we  know  Noah  built  it  and  fill'd  it : 
Mamma  doesn't  ask  how  he  caught  his  opossums" — 
Said  she,  "  That  remark  is  as  foolish  as  Blossom's." 

Thus  talking  and  walking  the  time  is  beguiled 

By  my  orthodox  wife  and  my  sceptical  child : 

I  act  as  their  buffer  whenever  I  can. 

And  you  see  I'm  of  use  as  a  family  man. 

I  parry  their  blows  and  I've  plenty  to  do — 

I  think  that  the  child's  are  the  worse  of  the  two  I 

My  wife  has  a  healthy  aversion  to  sceptics. 

She  vows  they're  bad  when  they're  only  dyspeptics ; 

May  Blossom  prove  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

And  do  what  she's  bid  by  her  excellent  mother ; 

She  thinks  I'm  a  Solon — perhaps  if  I  huff  her, 

She'll  think  I'm  a — something  that's  denser  and  tougher. 

Mamha  loquitub. 
If  Blossom's  a  sceptic  or  saucy.  111  search, 
And  I'll  find  her  a  wholesome  corrective  in  Birch." 

In  another  part  of  his  little  volume  we  find  an  equally  amusing  poem  on 
Botten  Row,  which,  however,  we  have  not  space  here  to  extract 

But  while  Mr.  Locker  is  fidrly  entitled  to  the  claim  of  having  written  to 
amuse,  we  find  it  impossible  to  discern  the  value  of  a  volume  of  "  Home 
BecoUeetions  and  Village  Scenes,"  by  the  Bev.  Lisingham  Smith,  Bector  of  Little 
Caulfield.  We  can  hardly  imagine  the  brains  of  even  the  parish  which  has  the 
h^piness  to  have  Mr.  Smith  for  its  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  to  be  so 
absolutely  empty  as  to  derive  pleasure  from  such  a  publication.  Mr.  Smith  has, 
we  think,  but  one  claim  to  notice,  that  he  has  contrived  to  describe  the  most 
common-place  and  the  most  uninteresting  subjects  in  the  most  common-place 
and  uninteresting  language. 

**  The  L^nd  of  Tubal,"  by  G^rge  Eliot,  is  a  successful  specimen  of  this 
lady's  poetical  powers.  Her  description  of  life  in  ''Cain's  Toung  City,"  is 
vigorous ;  and  the  tale,  how  old  Lameck  slew  his  brightest  o£&pring  by  the  too 
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hasty  exercise  of  the  energies  of  an  athlete,  is  happily  conodyed  and  well  told 
Whether  such  writings  will  live,  or  onght  to  live,  is  another  question.  We  may 
however,  commend  George  Elliot  s  work,  on  the  whole,  as  a  well  execnted  intel- 
lectual exercise.  We  are  glad,  further,  to  notice  that,  though  treading  on, 
dangerous  ground,  this  lady  does  not — ^like  the  Swinbume-O'Shanghnessy  school 
— forget  what  is  due  to  the  ordinary  tastes  of  her  readers,  and,  therefore,  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  blemishes  in  her  treatment  of  a  curious  and  improbable  story. 

**  A  Scholar's  Day  Dream,  and  other  Poems,"  by  A  S.  Hill,  will,  we  think, 
please  a  large  circle,  though  doubtless  his  poems  have  not  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  Their  chief  value  is  that  they  are  no  more  than  they  really  profess  to  be, 
happy,  cheerful  thoughts  and  genuine  sentiments,  clothed  in  graoefol  and 
elegant  verse.  We  wish  Mr.  Hill  well,  and  hope  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  some  other  work  of  his  ere  long. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  "Ambrosia  Amoris"  of  Mr.  Edward  Brennan, 
though  his  poetry  is  of  a  much  higher  style,  and  his  language  of  a  more  elevated 
character  than  that  of  Mr.  Hill.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Brennan  s  poems  are 
many  of  them  of  a  voluptuous  character,  not  far  distant  firom  sensuality,  which 
gives  no  little  piquancy  to  his  motto—"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  With 
some  cutting  down,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Brennan  has  in  him  what  his  countrymen 
would  call  "the  makings"  of  a  poet. 

Other  poetry,  of  more  or  less  promise,  may  be  found,  in  Mr.  Greorge  Smitii  s 
"  Queen's  Death,  and  other  Poems in  "Poems,"  by  James  Rhoades ;  in  "  Bible 
Story  told  in  Verse,"  by  W.  P.  Nimmo ;  and  in  "  Wayside  Warbles,"  by  Edward 
Capem.  None  of  these  writers  have  as  yet  shown  any  great  power,  but 
there  are  individual  poems  in  each  of  their  separate  books  which  are  worthy 
of  being  printed.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
more  of  the  real  poet,  in  Mr.  George  Smith,  than  in  the  productions  of 
the  other  writers  whom  we  have  grouped  with  him.  His  chief  defect  is  an 
uncertainty  about  his  rhymes,  so  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has  succeeded 
in  avoiding  rhyme  altogether — a  defect  we  hope  he  will  have  remedied  when  his 
little  volume  reaches  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Smith  writes  clearly  and  well,  and 
many  will  be  glad  to  find  his  "fugitive"  pieces  collected  from  the  magazines 
to  which  he  first  gave  them. 

II.  AKT. 

We  will  commence  our  notice  of  the  "  Art"  of  1870  with  a  brief  account  of  some 
books  on  this  subject,  and  take  first  "  Specimens  of  the  Drawings  of  Ten  Mas- 
ters, from  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,"  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward.  All 
must  regret,  and,  especially,  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  Mr.  Woodward  was 
not  spared  to  complete,  or  rather  to  carry  on,  a  work  he  has  so  well  begun. 
We  may  well  say  carry  on,  as  the  Royal  Collection  contains  at  least  20,000 
drawings,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Uffizzi, 
at  Florence,  being  the  largest,  that  of  the  Louvre  the  next.  The  Masters  best 
represented  in  thb  posthumous  volume  are  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  Albert  Diirer. 

To  the  first  great  painter  are  devoted  no  less  than  twenty  carbon  photo- 
graphs, which  afford  admirable  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  portraiture  of 
heads  and  hands,  while  among  those  of  Michael  Angelo  is  the  famous 
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one  sometimes  called  Tirears  d'Arc,  sometimes  "I  Bersaglieri/  'which  has 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  better  than  by  any  one  else. 
One  drawing  there  is  in  this  volume,  by  Albert  Diirer,  which  is  certainly 
equal  in  interest,  and,  we  think,  in  execution  too,  to  that  of  any  of  the  Italian 
Schools.  It  is  called  "  An  Allegory,'*  and  was  found  by  chance  among  a  mass 
of  engravings  by  the  same  master,  purchased  by  George  III.  This  picture 
represents  a  pyramidal  town  (which  Mr.  Woodward  assumes  to  be  Numberg, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  he  is  correct  in  this  idea),  rising  up  to  the  top 
of  the  paper,  with  a  fosse  round  it  spreading  out  into  a  broad  expanse.  On  this,  a 
fish  is  swimming,  bearing  on  his  back  a  naked  woman,  two  other  women,  scantily 
clad,  bearing  her  company,  and  holding  over  her  a  swelling  sail  as  a  canopy. 
About  the  meaning  of  the  Allegory,  which  bears  attached  to  it  two  words  in 
the  artist's  hand,  with  his  usual  monogram,  a  controversy  of  some  interest  has 
arisen — ^Mr.  Woodward  reading  the  words  "  Mein  August,"  for  Auguste,  and 
connecting  with  the  words  a  very  pretty  love  story,  if  true ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  reading  "  Mein  Angnes  "  (the  name  of  Albert  Diirer's  wife)  in 
the  which  he  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  some 
experience  as  a  Palseographer.  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
disputed  word  does  look  much  more  like  what  Mr.  Woodward  took  it  for, 
**  August."  At  the  same  time  the  learned  Orientalist  may  be  right,  if,  at  the 
time  of  Albert  Diirer  "  Angnes  "  was  written  for  "  Agnes."  With  regard  to  the 
town  in  the  background,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  in  the  true  critical  spirit,  denies  that 
it  is  Numberg  or  Nuremberg ;  but  as  he  gives  no  reason  for  his  fidth,  Mr. 
Woodward  may  be  as  right  as  he.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that  Albert 
Durer  had  no  particular  place  in  his  view  at  the  time,  the  more  so,  that  he 
used  it  again  in,  another  drawing,  of  St.  Anthony  reading.  Sundry  errors  have 
found  their  way  into  this  first  publication  of  the  Windsor  treasures,  which  we  are 
willing  to  believe  are  due  chiefly  to  the  work  not  having  been  finally  corrected 
for  the  press  by  its  lamented  author.  We  hope  future  editors  will  be  more  careful. 

"  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  in  the 
University  Galleries,  Oxford,"  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  is  an  excellent  account  of  this 
noble  collection,  admirably  drawn  up  by  a  man  to  whom  South  Kensington  is 
indebted  for  many  of  its  finest  and  most  interesting  works  of  Art.  As  such 
we  hail  it,  not,  however,  without  expressing  our  regret  that  Mr.  Robinson 
should  be  no  longer  the  active  agent  for  South  Kensington  he  so  long  was.  This 
creation,  however,  of  the  Prince  Consort  does  not,  like  Brentford,  admit  the  presence 
of  two  kings.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  discriminating  notices  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  drawings  by  Raffaelle,  and  of  eighty-two  by  Michael 
Angelo,  with  a  general  history,  so  far  as  has  been  possible,  of  each  specimen, 
and  the  statement  for  what  pictures  each  has,  in  its  turn,  served  as  a  study, 
together  with  a  great  amount  of  varied  and  curious  information.  Besides  this, 
we  find  brief  but  good  notices  of  several  famous  collections,  such  as  those  of 
Charles  I.,  Lord  Arundel,  Marchetti,  Reynolds,  and  Xiawrence.  Mr.  Robinson 
had  better  not  have  quarrelled  with  the  authorities  of  the  Print-room  at  the 
British  Museum,  as  he  is  wrong  in  his  facts. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt's  "  Fine  Art ;  a  Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry ;  being  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
1870,"  strikes  us  as  weak,  as  did  the  extracts  we  had  previously  read  at 
the  time  in  the  newspapers.  Sir  Digby  is  an  excellent  man  for  the  offices  he 
has  held,  of  Secretary  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  as  the  Collector  of  a  large 
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number  of  the  best  casts  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  has  shown  himself  a  thoroughly  competent  person,  possessing,  as  he 
does,  great  energy,  and  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  what  class  of  objects 
could  be  best  represented  by  Plaster  of  Paris,  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of 
those  wbo  cannot  visit  the  originals.  But  we  do  not  think  he  was  the  man  to 
hare  been  selected  as  the  First  "  Slade-Professor"  at  Cambridge.  To  deliver  fit 
lectures  on  so  wide  a  subject  as  Art,  to  such  bodies  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  requires  an  amount  of  taste  and  training  it  is  no  discredit  to 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  to  say  plainly  he  does  not  possess. 

Far  different  in  almost  every  quality  are  the  "  Slade  Lectures  "  delivered  at 
Oxford  by  John  Buskin,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Professor  has  now 
added  an  excellent  "  Catalogue  of  Examples  arranged  for  Elementaiy  Study  in 
the  University  Galleries."  The  "Lectures"  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  eloquent  which  have  ever  been  published,  and  fully  maintain  the 
reputation  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  enjoyed  almost  from  the  time  of  his  first 
publication,  "  Modem  Painters,"  as  a  handler  of  the  English  language  second  to 
none  for  his  brilliancy  and  copiousness  of  diction.  If  ever  there  was  an  English 
writer  who  rejoiced  in  the  "  verhortm  curiosa  feliciias "  that  writer  is  John 
Buskin.  So  full,  indeed,  is  every  page  of  his  works  of  beautiful  and  admirably 
selected  thoughts,  that  his  writings  defy  analysis  and  compression.  We  read 
and  admire — ^read  again,  and  admire  the  more — till  we  are  carried  away  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  as  delighted  as  it  is  real.  No  man  ever  took  a  higher 
or  nobler  view  of  the  vocation  of  Art  and  of  Artists  than  Mr.  Buskin,  as 
witness  the  following  passages : — **  All  the  great  Arts  have  for  their  object 
either  the  support  or  the  exaltation  of  human  life — usually  both."  "  The  great 
Arts  forming  thus  one  perfect  scheme  of  human  skill— of  which  it  is  not  right  to 
call  one  division  more  honourable,  though  it  may  be  more  subtle  than  another — 
have  had,  and  can  have,  but  three  principal  directions  of  purpose : — First,  that 
of  enforcing  the  religion  of  men ;  secondly,  that  of  perfecting  their  ethical  state ; 
thirdly,  that  of  doing  them  material  service."  Again,  speaking  of  certain 
modem  patrons  of  Art,  he  adds,  with  but  too  much  tmth,  There  is  no  need 
for  any  discussion  of  these  requirements  (those  of  the  classes  occupied  solely  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure)  or  of  their  forms  of  influence,  though  these  are  very 
deadly  at  present  in  their  operation  on  Sculpture  and  on  Jeweller's  work.  Thej 
cannot  be  checked  by  blame  or  guided  by  instraction ;  they  are  merely  the  neoen- 
sary  results  of  whatever  defects  exist  in  the  temper  and  principles  of  luxu- 
rious society;  and  it  is  only  by  moral  changes,  not  by  Art  criticism,  Uiat 
their  action  can  be  modified." 


We  regret  that  many  of  the  forebodings  expressed  in  our  notice  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1869  have  been,  on  this  occasion,  but  too  fully  realized ;  for  not  onlj 
do  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the  collection  was  of  less  than  avera^ 
excellence,  but,  what  is  much  worse,  many  pictures  were  admitted  whi^ 
were  quite  unworthy  of  exhibition  any  where,  while  a  number  of  inferior 
works  have  been  hung  in  the  best  places  and  in  the  best  lights,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  which  every  artist  would  have  gladly  examined  more  care- 
fuUy,  had  he  had  the  chance.  We  have,  also,  to  regret  ^e  absence  of  more 
than  one  old  friend — and  the  loss,  by  death,  of  one  artist^  Maclise,  who  to 
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his  dying  day  retained  bis  great  powers,  and  was,  in  his  own  walk  of  Art, 
second  to  none  among  onr  modem  painters. 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  "  outsiders,"  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  promise 
of  last  year  has  not  been  so  well  maintained  as  we  could  have  hoped,  (for,  after 
all,  our  hopes  are  naturally  in  the  "  new  blood,")  since  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  veteran  artists  can  generally  be  calculated  on  beforehand.  But  the 
grayest  faults  are  the  admission  of  worthless  works,  and  the  exhibition  of  un- 
worthy, in  places  most  fit  for  worthy,  efforts.  And  here  let  us  protest,  as 
vigorously  as  we  can,  against  the  future  admission  of  any  works  hy  command — 
as  this  plan  too  often  leads  to  the  recognition  of  what  is  thoraaghly  had  Art, 
and  sometimes  not  even  Art  at  all. 

The  second  great,  and,  it  would  seem,  incurable  evil,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  R.A.'s  to  hang  their  own  pictures  in  the  best  places,  to 
the  exclusion,  but  too  often,  of  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  works.  The 
**  line  "  is  still  sacred,  and  sacred  to  bad  uses.  There  was  a  glaring  instance  of 
this  evil  in  the  present  year.  As  every  one  knows,  one  of  our  very  best  land- 
scape painters  is  Mr.  A  W.  Hunt,  who  sent  for  exhibition  a  picture  entitled 
Morning  Mists  on  Loch  Maiee,"  which  was  in  no  sense  inferior  to  others  we 
have  rejoiced  to  study  on  former  occasions.  Tet  this  admirable  painting  was  so 
hung  that  much  of  its  beauty  had  to  be  taken  upon  trust,  the  bright  Hues  of  the 
sky  being  brought  too  prominently  and  glaringly  forward,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  delicate  perspective  of  the  lake,  with  its  admirable  mountain  and  cloud 
reflections ;  and  to  &vour  whom  and  what  was  the  whole  effect  of  Mr.  Hunt  s 
good  picture  cast  aside  P  That  we  might  study  half-a-dozen  or  more  of  the  feeble 
works  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  Mr.  P.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  H.  O'Neil, 
and  Mr.  J.  0.  Horsley,  not  one  of  whose  pictures,  hung,  as  they  invariably  are, 
in  the  very  best  of  places,  was  at  all  comparable  in  truth  of  drawing  with  that 
of  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  J.  R  Herbert's  "  Bay  of  Salamis  "  looked  like  a  coloured  photograph ;  at 
least,  had  no  more  in  it  of  Nature's  life ;  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee  had  the  merit  (if  merit  it 
be),  in  his  "  Land's  End,"  and  his  "  Entrance  to  Fowey  Harbour,"  of  rivalling  the 
Royal  Academician  just  named,  in  the  hardness  of  his  outlines,  and  the  unnatural 
character  of  his  seas ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper^s  **  Down  in  the  Marsh  "  is  painfully 
tame,  and  is  a  sad  echo  of  his  earlier  works ;  while  of  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Horsley,  preferring  to  be  civil,  we  think  it  best  to  say  nothing.  We 
must,  however,  add  our  protest  against  any  one  who  supposes  eiflher  Mr. 
Herbert  or  Mr.  Lee  has  any  idea  of  rendering  the  majesty  of  great  waves. 
The  ocean  does  not  roll  in  upon  an  iron-bound  coast  as  that  of  Cornwall  or  (we 
presume)  of  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  in  waves  as  regular  as  the  "  Guards  "  marching  at 
an  "  inspection."  Under  command,  it  is  true,  but  under  no  command  but  those 
of  the  winds  and  tides,  no  two  waves  are  ever  exactly  alike.  Moreover,  with 
the  utmost  respect  to  such  teachers  of  High  Art  as  these  gentlemen,  waves  of 
any  magnitude,  when  approaching  a  coast,  have  mighty  crests  of  foam,  so 
well  known  to  all  sailors  by  the  expressive  name  of  sea-horses."  Only  when 
&r  out  at  sea,  in  a  great  ocean,  in  a  dead  calm  afber  a  heavy  gale,  are  billows 
seen  to  roll  along  like  heaving  mountains  of  water,  yet  smooth  as  the  Sussex 
Downs,  with  so  little  surface  ripple  that  a  Thames  wherry  might  glide  over  them 
in  safety.  Such  waves  we  have  seen  correctly  painted  by  Mr.  Brett  only,  him- 
self a  practical  sailor.  Some  pictures  are  named,  we  should  suppose,  on  the  old 
principle  of  "lucus  a  non  lucendo  " — thus  Mr.  Kennedy's  ^  Louis  XI.,  his  one 
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good  deed,"  is  suggestive  that  the  "  good  deed  "  in  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  picture,  which  feebly  attempts  to  commemorate  it. 

A  short  account  of  the  whole  number  of  pictures  exhibited,  with  the  proportion 
of  these  pictures  contributed  by  Royal  Academicians,  Associates  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  foreign  honorary  members,  will  show  that  the  conclusion  above 
arrived  at  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  whole  number  of  pictures, 
Ac.,  of  all  classes,  amount  to  1036 — of  these  664  are  in  oil,  164  in  water-colour, 
and  207  are  miniatures,  etchings,  engravings,  <&c.,  and  there  are  727  exhibitors 
of  all  classes.  Of  the  forty  R.A.,  11  living  artists  do  not  exhibit,  while  we  have 
four  pictures  firom  three  deceased  R.A.'s — Maclise,  Jones,  and  Creswick.  The  27 
remaining  R.A.*s  exhibit  ninety-six  works  of  Art,  and  the  eighteen  (out  of  twenty) 
Associates  exhibit  sixty-two.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  R.A.'s  and  A.*8  exhibit 
altogether  158  works,  or  between  one  eighth  and  one  seventh  of  the  whole 
collection.  Now.,  against  any  proportion  such  as  this  we  lift  up  an  earnest  voice. 
Even  if  the  works  of  these  R.A.  s  and  A/s  were  really  what  they  certainly 
are  not,  the  veiy  best  of  the  whole  1035,  it  could  not  but  follow  that  a  great 
many  deserving  pictures  by  "  outsiders  "  miut  be  "  left  out  in  the  cold,"  greatiy 
to  the  detriment  of  any  support  Art  is  supposed  to  gain  from  tiiese  annual 
exhibitions.  Hence  we  have  heard,  and  quite  believe  the  report,  that  if 1600  were 
rejected  last  year,  no  less  tiian  2000  have  been  rejected  on  this  occasion.  And  we 
feel  tins  the  more  acutely  when  we  study  the  whole  collection,  and  see  how  much 
rubbish  has  been  admitted  among  the  847  selected  works  of  "  outsiders."  Omit 
some  150  of  these,  and  more  than  100  of  those  by  R.A.'s  and  A.'s,  and  a  step  would 
be  made  for  the  encouragement  of  good  Art  and  the  satis&ction  of  the  public 

To  Mr.  Millais,  who  has  contributed  no  less  than  six  pictures,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  best  things  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  Mr.  Watts,  His 
pictures  are  severally  named  "  A  Flood,"  "  The  Knight  Errant,"  "  The  Boyhood 
of  Raleigh,"  "A  Widow's  Mite,"  with  two  portraits  of  John  Kelk,  Esq.,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Huntley.  Of  these  we  like  "  A  Flood  "  best,  and  "  The  Boyhood 
of  Raleigh  "  the  least.  '*  A  Flood  "  is  a  scene  in  which  a  village  has  been  par- 
tifdly  submerged,  and  a  baby  is  represented  floating  away  in  its  wooden 
cradle  with  a  littie  black  kitten  for  its  companion.  From  the  distance  tiie 
father  is  hurrying  to  its  rescue  in  a  punt.  In  the  muddy  stream,  which  has 
risen  half  way  up  some  haystacks,  a  pig  is  seen  attempting  to  escape,  and  beyond, 
the  village  itself,  trees  and  rising  ground,  partially  enveloped  in  mist.  The  un- 
conscious expression  of  the  face  of  the  baby  is  admirably  shown,  and,  if  we  can 
find  any  fault  with  the  picture,  it  is  that  the  drops  of  rain  or  dew  on  ihe  nearest 
overhanging  tree  seem  to  us  unnaturally  large. 

"  The  Benight  Errant,"  a  subject,  we  presume,  from  Spenser,  has  great  merits ; 
the  painting  of  the  knight's  armour  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Indeed,  the 
true  rendering  of  different  textures,  the  glow  on  velvet,  for  instance,  and  the 
sheen  of  metid-work,  are  among  tiie  chief  excellences  of  Mr.  Millais's  Art;  bat 
the  outlines  of  the  naked  fignre  seem  scarcely  correct  in  drawing.  The  "  Boy- 
hood  of  Raleigh  "  disappoints  us,  though  much  in  it  is  admirable  in  painting, 
especially  the  delicate  hues  of  blue  and  green  on  the  distant  sea,  and  a  massive 
piece  of  old  timber  which  lies  rent  with  storms  and  bleached  with  heat  and  cold 
near  the  sailor,  who  is  telling  to  the  wondering  boys  his  tales  of  far  distant  lands, 
who  is,  in  fiact,  an  **  Old  Salt "  spinning  a  tough  yam.  The  marked  difference  of 
attention  on  the  faces  of  the  two  boys  is  well  indicated.  "  The  Widow's  Mite  "  is 
an  admirable,  though  small  picture,  and  the  tale  is  told  with  all  Millais's  tender- 
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ness  and  pathos.  The  widow  is  a  veiy  poor  seamstress,  but  still  not  so  poor 
that  she  cannot  afford  one  penny  for  those  who  are  perhaps  in  greater  want 
than  she.  This  painting  is  the  more  expressive  that  the  artist  has  not  given 
the  adventitious  aid  of  beauty  to  his  heroine.  The  features  are  simply  pale  and 
worn  with  long  and  late  hours  of  work,  and  very  sad  witha].  The  portraits  of 
"John  Kelk  "  and  the  "  Marchioness  of  Huntley  "  are  very  good,  and  the  first  will 
take  its  place  beside  that  of  any  portrait  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Kelk  is  not 
perhaps,  so  good  a  subject  for  an  artist  as  was  Mr.  Fowler  for  the  picture  in  last 
year's  Exhibition;  but  Millais's  mastery  of  his  materials  is  equally  conspicuous. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lewis  has  not  this  year  contributed  any  large  oil  painting,  but  has 
been  content  to  send  in  not  less  than  eight  water-colour  sketches,  of  which  it  b 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  show  his  usual  brilliancy  and  skill  in  the  representa- 
tion of  scenes  from  Oriental  life. 

Messrs.  Leighton  and  Poole  contribute  each  one  picture— neither  of  them,  we 
regret  to  say,  much  to  our  taste.  Mr.  Leighton  suffered  from  a  long  and  painfrd 
illness  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  was  thus  unable  to  finish  in  time 
a  great  work  he  is  known  to  have  had  on  hand ;  hence,  probably,  his  *'  Nile- 
Woman"  is  the  sketch  which  it  is,  and  not  a  very  successful  ^^etch  either. 
Mr.  Poole's  version  of  Boccaccio's  story  in  his  "  Spectre  Huntsman  of  Onesti's 
Line"  is  sadly  defective  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures ;  nor  is  his  meaning  at  all 
easy  to  discern.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have  studied  Mr.  Watts's  great 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which,  we  believe,  chiefly  from  its  great  size  (some  25 
or  more  feet  long)  has  been  for  many  years  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in 
which  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  meet.  The  subject,  however,  a  naked  woman 
pursued  through  forests,  brakes,  and  briars,  by  hunters,  is  not  a  pleasant  one, 
whether  painted  by  Watts,  or  sung  of  by  Coleridge. 

Stall  less  sympathy  do  we  feel  with  any  of  the  three  paintings  this  year  by 
Mr.  Armytage.  We  doubt  much  whether  "  JEsop  and  his  Fable  of  Fortune  and 
the  Sleeping  Boy,"  his  "  Gethsemane,"  or  his  **  Le  fil  de  la  Bonne  Vierge,"  will 
at  all  enhance  any  reputation  he  may  have  got.  In  his  younger  days,  Mr. 
Armytage  obtained — and  deserved — credit  for  his  excellent  drawing.  Of  later 
years,  this  talent  seems  to  have  deserted  him.  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
admit  that  this  year's  pictures  are  better  than  those  we  have  recently  seen  from 
his  pencil ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  third  is  pretty  and  graceful. 

Gethsemane"  we  do  not  like  at  all — indeed  question  much  whether  Mr. 
Armytage  has  it  in  him  to  draw  an^  representation  of  our  Saviour. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Poynter  has  done  himself  justice  in  the  one  oil 
painting  he  has  exhibited,  Andromeda,"  his  peculiar  powers  being  better  fitted 
for  the  rendering  of  hard  muscles  in  full  and  violent  action,  than  what  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  all  drawing,  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  form  of  a  naked 
woman.  As  such,  Mr.  Poynter  this  year  does  not  satisfy  us,  though,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  his  figure  is  gpraceful,  though  not  interesting.  The  subject,  too,  has  been 
repeatedly  treated,  and  is  a  fiitvourite  one  with  the  Old  Masters.  On  the  other 
band,  the  colouring  is  very  effective,  and  the  monster  is  a  good  monster.  His 
two  frescoes  of  "  Fortitude"  and  "  St.  George,"  intended  to  be  reproduced  in 
mosaic  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  are,  of  their  kind,  quite  perfect.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  drawings,  which  are,  we  presume,  the  property  of  the  nation, 
-will  be  preserved  in  their  fittest  home,  the  palace  they  were  designed  to  decorate. 

Of  Mr.  Calderon,  whose  works  we  spoke  of  in  such  high  terms  last  year,  we 
are  still  able  to  speak  with  nearly  equal  warmth,  though  his  present  pictures  are 
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not  so  important  in  their  character  as  his  former  ones.  "  The  Virgin's  Bower" 
and  "The  Orphans"  are  hoth  heautiful  in  conception  and  execntion;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  pleasant.  In  the  first,  a  tree  in  full 
blossom  stands  by  a  river's  side,  and  beneath  its  boughs  a  girl  is  graoefoUy 
stooping  down  to  dip  a  jug  in  its  waters :  beside  her  stuids  another  girl,  with  a 
jar  on  her  head.  Both  are  chatting  together,  and  the  expression  of  happiness  on 
the  two  faces  is  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  admirably  rendered.  In  the  second,  a 
little  girl  is  standing  in  the  snow,  sweeping  with  graceful  fingers  the  strings  of  a 
harp.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  brother,  and  the  figures  are  carefully  and 
delicately  drawn.  His  third  picture,  a  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Bland,"  looks  as  if 
it  must  be  an  excellent  likeness  of  a  showy  woman,  rich  in  the  possession  of 
abundant  hair,  which  £ei11s  luxuriantly  over  her  shoulders. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Frith  and  of  the  seven  pictures  this  Boyal 
Academican  has  had  hung  for  him  this  year  P  Can  we  say  he  has  ennobled  Art  P 
Has  he  not  rather,  as  he  has  done  but  too  often  of  late  years,  thrown  away 
powers  really  considerable  on  trivial  or  worthless  themes  P  We  fear  that  our 
award  cannot  be  in  favour  of  his  most  important  production,  "  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  the  Perverse  Widow,"  the  conception  of  which  is  poor,  and  much  of 
the  painting  careless — ^not  to  say  coarse.  Neither  Sir  Roger  nor  the  widow  are 
pleasant  to  look  upon ;  indeed,  the  widow  is  evidently  painted  from  an  inferior 
model,  or  from  one  of  the  sketches  the  artist  must  have  collected,  when  preparing 
one  of  the  most  wonderful,  but  most  tricky  pictures  of  modem  times,  the  &mous 
"Derby  Day."  Mr.  Prith's  other  pretentious  picture,  "Amy  Robsart  and 
Janet,"  is  even  worse  than  the  last.  It  is  a  painting  of  lay-figures  in  gorgeous 
apparel.  The  Countess  is  not  lovely,  and  Janet  is  hopelessly  iminteresting. 
Poor  Mrs.  Rousby!  we  should  pity  her  grievous  lot  to  have  fallen  into  tiie 
hands  of  Mr.  FriUi ;  but,  possibly,  as  she  likes  "  playing  a  part,"  she  may  not 
object  to  the  travestie  she  has  undergone  from  his  pendL  A  really  good  portrait 
by  Millais  or  Watts  of  a  pretty  woman,  would  be  a  desideratum  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  Mrs.  Rousby  would  suit  far  better  than  she  does  for  the  character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Commend  we  this  matter  to  Mr.  Tom  Taylor ;  it  may  stimulate  him 
to  write  something  better,  if  not  more  original,  than  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown." 

We  have  already  spoken  depreciatively  of  the  picture  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
exhibits,  "by  command."  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  of  two  others  he 
exhibits,  and  will  begin  with  his  portrait  of  "  Yoltigeur,"  a  horse  well  known  in 
"  sporting  circles."  Of  this  picture  we  will  only  say  that  we  wish  Sir  Edwin  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  painting  it  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  We  do  not  think 
that  decay  is  ever  pleasant  as  a  representation — ^rarely  even  as  a  reminiscence  of 
better  days.  Some  years  ago,  Yoltigeur  might  have  been  taken  as  the  model — 
the  beau^id^al— of  a  racer ;  now,  he  is  simply  a  wreck,  though  a  noble  wreck. 
The  "Doctor's  visit  to  Poor  Relations  in  the  Zoological  (hardens"  must  have 
reminded  many  spectators  of  the  humour  and  good  painting  of  some  of  Sir 
Edwin's  earlier  pictures,  which  are  preserved  at  South  Kensington.  A  poor  aide 
monkey-baby  looks  dying  in  its  mother's  arms ;  the  pain  of  the  little  one  and  the 
affection  of  the  mother  are  portrayed  to  the  life.  Of  his  "  Deer  "  and  "  Lassie," 
two  others  of  his  pictures,  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  the  first  is  rendered  in 
Sir  Edwin's  old  and  good  style,  and  tiiat  the  latter  is  carefully  painted,  though  of 
no  great  interest. 

We  have  reserved  till  now  what  we  have  to  say  of  three  of  the  finest  pictoree 
in  this  or  any  exhibition— the  portrait  of  E.  Bum©  Jones,  Esq.,  the  •*  Daphne,** 
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and  the  "  Fata  Morgana,'  of  Mr.  Watts.  We  doubt  if,  in  modem  times,  a  finer 
portrait  has  been  seen  than  that  of  Mr.  Jones,  though,  doubtless,  in  Mr.  Panizzi, 
Mr.  Watts  had  features  to  deal  with  of  far  greater  power,  as  had  Millais  in  his 
two  famous  portraits  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Kelk.  But  Mr.  Watts  has  never, 
BO  iar  as  we  have  seen,  handled  a  subject  with  more  skill  and  delicacy,  with 
a  studied  gradation  in  his  colour  remarkable  even  in  a  painter  who  has  singular 
skill  in  these  technicalities.  The  "  Daphne"  is  a  subject  frequently  treated  by 
the  Classic-loving  Old  Masters,  but  never  before  with  a  true  appreciation  for  the 
poetry  of  the  story.  The  figure  is  drawn  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  has  all  the  beauty  and  tenderness  the  subject  demands.  The 
moment  chosen  is  when,  after  appealing  to  the  Qods  for  help,  she  is  about  to  be 
changed  into  a  laurel.  This  is  not  suggested,  as  usually,  by  making  her  hands 
sprouting  with  leaves — a  gradual  kind  of  metamorphosis — ^which,  in  most  cases, 
has  an  absurd  and  unpleasant  effect ;  but  the  transformation  is  sufficiently  sug- 
gested by  her  being  embowered  in  laurel,  no  actual  change  having  taken  place. 
No  wonder  that  Apollo,  denied  her  love,  should  wreath  himself  with  her  leaves, 
and  issue  his  command  that  this  tree  should  be  held  sacred  to  his  divinity.  The 
other  subject  by  this  artist  is  taken  from  the  Italian  story,  and  is  in  Mr.  Watts's 
happiest  style.  The  nymph  springs  lightly  over  bog  and  brake,  ever  holding  her 
golden  locks  alofl,  which,  if  the  warrior  who  is  following  her  can  but  seize,  will 
lead  him  to  fame  and  honour.  There  is  a  merry  wickedness  in  her  eye  as  she 
entices  on  the  old  swain — ^indeed  the  expression  on  both  face  and  figure  is  most 
charmingly  rendered.  The  figure  is  quite  nude,  yet  does  not  in  the  least  suggest 
the  idea  of  nakedness. 

Mr.  Leslie  exhibits  a  lovely  picture  this  year,  entitled  "  Fortunes."  Some  very 
beautiful  girls  are  beside  a  stream,  some  grace^y  reclining  on  its  bank, 
while  others  are  standing.  They  are  telling  Fortunes "  by  throwing  flowers 
into  the  stream,  and  are  watching  how  they  glide  away,  and  whose  plant  first 
disappears.  This  is  by  far  the  best  work  we  have  seen  from  the  pencil  of  this 
young  artist,  full  as  it  is  of  beautiful  thought,  and  teeming  with  sunlight.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  lib,  Leslie's  works,  and  are  sure  he  has  a  great  career 
before  him. 

Mr.  Gale,  who  has  long  been  known  to  the  public  by  minute  pictures, 
refined  and  elaborate  in  style,  sends  three  works,  the  most  important 
one  bearing  the  title  of  "  Cupid's  Embassador."  In  this  picture,  a  rough  but 
kind-looking  countryman  is  shouting  into  the  ear  of  a  deaf  old  man,  his  son's 
passion  for  his  (the  old  man's)  daughter,  a  blooming  girl  of  seventeen,  who  is 
coyly  peeping  at  them,  well  pleased  with  the  message.  This  picture,  though 
humorous  in  subject,  is  most  refined  in  treatment,  and  fresh  and  charming  in 
colour.  The  other  two  pictures  are  called  "  Companions  in  Solitude"  and  Half- 
hours  with  the  best  Authors."  Of  these,  the  latter  exhibits  an  old  shepherd 
reading  his  Bible,  surrounded  by  his  sheep ;  the  fi)rmer,  also  a  single  figure, 
from  his  appearance,  we  presume,  a  refugee.  He  sits  on  a  low  stool  in  a  garret 
mending  shoes,  and  is  pausing  in  his  work  to  look  at  a  caged  bird  in  the  window. 
A  sweet  sentiment  pervades  this  picture,  which  has  all  the  minute  finish  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  Dutch  schooL 

We  £ul  to  see  any  progresss  in  the  three  pictures  Mr.  Teames  has  this  year 
contributed — •*  Maundy  Thursday,"  "  Love's  Young  Dream,"  and  the  "  Visit  to 
the  Haunted  Chamber."  The  first  is  the  ^tribution  of  the  annual  alms  by  a 
Flemish  family,  and  is,  in  style,  a  sortof  copy-^atagreat  distance,  however,  firom 
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liiin— of  Yan  Ejok.  There  is  mach  carefnl,  and  precise,  and  rigid  ezecntion— 
good  if  meant  as  the  copy  of  an  original,  but,  as  a  style,  not  one  we  care  to  see 
revived.  "  Love's  Young  Dream  "  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  or  to  make  up 
for  its  general  tame  character,  while  the  "  Visit  to  the  Haunted  Chamber " 
altogether  fails  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  room  is  "  haunted."  True — two 
rats  are  rushing  away  at  rat-pace  from  two  young  ladies  in  riding-dresses,  who 
are  peeping  into  it,  and  who  certainly  look  as  frightened  as  the  rats — ^but  at 
what  P  Mr.  Yeames  must  try  and  paint  something  not  only  better,  but  more 
interesting,  or  he  will  surely  be  left  behind  in  the  race.  He  made  a  good  start, 
but  wants  stamina,  perhaps  pluck,  to  hold  his  own. 

In  the  drawing  of Jochebed,"  the  mother  of  Moses,  by  Mr.  F.  Groodall,  we 
have  a  good  specimen,  though  not  by  any  means  the  best  we  have  seen,  of  this 
painter's  powers.  The  scenery  and  the  drapery  of  the  woman  have  that  rich 
Oriental  colouring  Mr.  Goodall  so  well  knows  how  to  employ,  and  the  npper 
portion  of  the  figure  is  admirably  drawn ;  the  thighs  and  knees,  on  the  otJier 
hand,  are  weak  and  lack  colour. 

Mr.  Faed's  pictures  this  year  are  too  much  like  reproductions  of  former  works, 
and  are  for  this  reason  deficient  in  interest.  His  best  is,  When  the  Day  is 
Done  " — a  representation  of  weary  cottagers  preparing  for  their  rest. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  loss  Art  has  sustained  by  the  deaUi  of 
Maclise ;  we  will  only  add  here  that  his  last  picture — "  The  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Ormond " — is  a  very  noble  rendering  of  a  grand  subject,  and  thoroughly 
worthy  of  his  best  days.  It  represents  the  conclusion  of  a  combat  between  these 
two  rival  chieftains,  wherein  the  former  has  been  defeated,  and  is  being  borne 
from  the  field  grievously  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  "  Where  is  great  Desmond 
now?"  one  of  his  foes  is  reported  to  have  said,  insultingly.  "In  his  proper 
place,"  was  the  apt  reply,  ""on  the  backs  of  his  enemies." 

The  Exhibition  of  this  year  has  not  been  so  strong  in  landscape  as  on  former 
occasions ;  still  there  were  many  good  and  honest  works.  Among  these  we  may 
notice  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke's  "  Venice,"  which  was  beautiful  in  handling,  though  tlie 
water  was  as  cold  asjihat  of  the  Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

We  can  also  speak  in  warm  terms  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  "  Sunshine  Showers  " 
and  "  Twilight " — both  excellent ;  of  two  capital  drawings  of  parts  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland,  and  an  unnamed  subject  (No.  128),  wherein  the  sea  has  t^e 
advantage  of  looking  like  the  sea,  by  Brett ;  of  "  Fish  firom  the  Dogger  Bank," 
by  Hook — very  lifelike,  and  characteristic  of  the  shallow  water  on  the  Dutch 
coast;  of  "Morning  in  the  Bay  of  Uri,  Lake  Lucerne,"  by  Mr.  Oake;  of 
Mignot's  "  Fog  Coming  on — Evening  "  and  "  Sunset  off  Hastings,"  both  telling 
works  i  and  of,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  "  Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct,"  by  Mr. 
Dawson — an  admirable  representation  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied 
pieces  of  scenery  in  England. 

Mr.  Linnell's  "  Earthquake  in  Calabria  "  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  like. 

Foreign  artists  are  well  represented  by  some  pictures  of  great  power  by 
M.  Gerome  and  M.  Tadema.  The  former  exhibits  two — "  Jerusalem  "  and  the 
"  Death  of  Ney ; "  the  latter,  three—"  Un  Jongleur,"  "  Un  Amateur  Ronuun," 
and  "  Un  Int^rieur  Romain."  The  "  Death  of  Marshal  Ney,"  a  vexy  painful 
subject  (though,  &om  the  depth  of  his  treason,  it  is  impossible  to  say  he  did  Dot 
deserve  his  fate),  is  admirable  in  drawing  and  expression.  The  charaoteristio 
shape  of  Ney's  head  is  well  seen  a&  he  lies  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
retiring  soldiers  show  by  their  unhappy  gait  their  full  consciousness  of  having 
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fulfilled  a  stem  and  painful  duty.  The  "Jerusalem"  is  not,  we  believe,  a 
new  picture ;  but  it  well  exhibits  M.  Oerome's  power  of  depicting  a  strange, 
weird  scene,  in  which  figures,  armed  and  unarmed,  some  wailing,  others 
apparently  unheeding,  pass  &om  us  into  the  depths  of  the  picture  and  descend  a 
hill.  The  gloom  is  increased  by  the  shadows  of  three  crosses,  bearing  on  them 
human  figures.  M.  Tadema's  pictures  probably  afford  an  admirable  realization  of 
ancient  Roman  life,  and  allowing  for  certain  extravagances  characteristic  of 
almost  all  modem  foreign  Art,  with  the  exception  of  the  cold  serenity  of 
Ary  Scheffer,  are  delightful  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
"  Jongleur  "  is  certainly  a  capital  picture  of  the  Atrium  in  a  Roman  mansion, 
and  represents  an  Egyptian  juggler  exhibiting  his  art  before  a  party  of  Romans. 
The  lean  and  hungry  look  of  the  Oriental  contrasts  well  with  that  of  the  four 
seated  Romans,  who  watch,  with  almost  nervous  interest,  his  egg-trick."  In 
the  background  sits  the  mistress  of  the  house,  wearing  the  "  front  of  fabe  hair  " 
described  by  Martial  and  perhaps  indicated  in  the  "  Clytie,"  and  another  female," 
with  hair  as  red  as  even  Rotten  Row  could  produce  in  **  the  season."  This 
and  M.  Tadema's  other  two  pictures  should  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
Bekker's  admirable  story  called  **  Gallus." 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  doings  of  the  Academy  this  year,  we 
must  not  quite  pass  over  what  we  ventured  last  year  to  call  the  Pettie  and 
Orchardson  School."  These  gentlemen,  their'admirers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  were 
well  represented — nay,  had  some  associates  with  them  this  time,  who  loved  to 
link  their  fame  with  theirs,  and  shine  by  this  borrowed  light.  Need  we  say  that 
in  thus  speaking  we  allude  to  Messrs.  T.  and  P.  Graham,  to  some  other  excellent 
Scots — Mac  Galium,  Mac  Whirter,  and  Mac  Taggart,  to  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr. 
Ritchie,  all  of  whom  cultivate  a  style  tricky,  flashy,  falsely  sentimental ;  and  all 
of  whom  are  therefore  the  natural  favourites  of  the  "  penny  pt^ers  "  and  sensa- 
tional writers.  We  had  almost  foi^tten  Mr.  J.  Smart,  whose  "Dmidical 
Stones  "  are,  like  their  originals,  a  wonder — fit  only,  we  venture  to  think,  to  be 
classed  with  Mr.  Hannah's  notion  of  what  "  The  Heavens  declare,"  when  they 
declare  "  Thy  Glory ;"  and  the  "  Out  of  the  World,"  by  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A. 

We  should  add  that  there  were  some  very  clever  pictures  by  other  well  known 
artists,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Marks,  Burgess,  and  Y.  Prinsep ; 
want  of  space,  however,  prevents  our  more  than  alluding  to  them. 

SCULPTURE. 

When  we  turn  to  the  sculpture,  we  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  academical 
work  of  the  year  which  is  confessedly  the  least  satis&ctory ;  and  we  fear  that 
the  greater  advantage  of  display  our  sculptors  now  have  has  not  served  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions  of  these  artists  as  much  as  might  have  been  hoped.  The 
arrangement,  no  doubt,  shows  some  ingenuity,  and  the  "  counter "  in  the  back 
room  is  decidedly  an  invention — almost  worthy  of  "  Cole,  C.  B." — ^but  rows  of 
busts  along  a  wall  are  not  effective,  as  any  one  may  see  at  the  British  Museum  or 
in  the  Vatican.  Some,  too,  of  our  few  bust-workers  are  not  here — Foley  is 
Absent  altogether,  and  Mac  Dowell  only  recognizable  by  one  bust.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Woolner  contributes  a  few  specimens  of  the  class  of  work  for  which 
he  is  best  known — in  the  busts  of  "  Sir  Hope  Grant "  and  "  Charles  Darwin," 
both  of  whom  are  good  subjecta  for  any  artist. 

The  "aggressive"  features  of  Mr.  John  Bright  are  well  seen  in  Mr.  Adam 
Acton's  version  of  his  features. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS,  Ac. 


A  collection  of  234  pictures,  all  by  men  of  acknowledged  repute,  comprising  no 
less  than  4  of  Velasquez,  6  of  Murillo,  6  of  Holbein,  3  of  Zurbaran,  9  of  Rubens, 
8  of  Vandyke,  4  of  Poussin,  10  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
respectively,  with  more  than  40  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  about  30  of  C.  R 
Leslie,  and  several  other  individual  pictures  by  old  masters,  could  not  flul  to 
be  well  worth  seeing.  We  need  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  early  spring 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  did  attract  great  attention,  some 
of  the  pictures  being  new  to  the  great  majority  of  the  public,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  being  visible  (owing  to  their  comparatively  small  number)  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  as  regards  light  and  position.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  thank  those  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  actually  exerted  themselves 
to  provide  this  exhibition ;  and  we  hope,  as  it  has  proved  financially  as  well  as 
otherwise,  a  complete  success,  that  it  maybe  repeated  again  on  a  future  occasion. 
We  will  now  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important  pictures  of  the  present 
year,  premising  that  among  them  are  several  like  Leslie's  "  The  Westminster 
Family,"  which  were  not  in  the  South  Kensington  Collection  of  Portraits. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  interesting,  pictures,  is  Marco  di 
Uggione's  copy  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  s  Last  Supper  (the  property  of  the  Royal 
Academy),  executed  in  1610,  and  of  the  same  size  as  Da  Vinci's  greatest  work, 
which  is  now  nearly  destroyed.  In  this  picture,  the  head  of  our  Saviour  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Master  himself.  It 
was  executed  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  in  oil,  eleven  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  original  fresco. 

Another  picture,  ascribed  to  Da  Vinci,  and  known  as  "  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers" 
has  most  excellent  work  in  it,  and  has,  at  all  events,  for  a  long  period,  been 
considered  his.  It  was  originally  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Milan,  and 
was  purchased  in  1796  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  for  30  zecchini  (about  14^).  One 
picture  of  Michael  Angelo — ^the  **  Holy  Family" — ^has  much  interest  in  it,  owing 
to  the  recent  purchase  for  the  National  Celery  of  "  The  Entombment,"  which 
has  some  similarity  to  it  in  style ;  and  one  other  picture,  ascribed  to  Baffiielk, 
has  great  merits.  **  A  Predilla"  represents  our  Saviour  on  His  way  to  the  Cross, 
and  is  an  early  work  of  that  great  painter.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits 
in  the  exhibition  was  that  of  the  Doge  Andr^  Gritti,  a.d.  1629 — 1639,  by  Titian, 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  This  picture  has  been  badly  cleaned  and  over 
restored ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  all  the  glory  of  the  great  painter  shines  through  it. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  portraits  was  that  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  which  folly  justifies  the  fame  of  her  beauty.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  of  Italy,  as  her  poems  prove ;  she  was  also 
as  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  virtue  as  for  her  talent. 

F.  Mola  and  Guardi  are  well  represented — the  first  by  his  "Hagar  in  the 
Wilderness,"  and  the  second  by  his  "Piazza  di  San  Marco."  To  take  next, 
artists  of  whom  this  exhibition  affords  man^  specimens,  we  should  like  to  saj 
that  the  collection  of  Holbeins  (if  all  given  to  him  be  really  his)  and  those  of 
Murillo  and  Claude  de  la  Lorraine,  are  probably  unequalled  in  excellence :  that 
by  Holbein  from  Windsor,  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Youth,"  and  those  by  Lorraine, 
"The  Sacrifice,"  "The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  its  compamon 
picture,  "The  Rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  being  perfect  specimens  of  these 
painters  respectively.   Of  the  MuriUos,  we  need  hardly  say  more,  than  that  tiie 
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collection  here  comprehended  the  famons  "  Holy  Family"  from  Leigh  Court ; 
the  "  Portrait  of  Andrade/*  which  drove  Wilkie  nearly  mad  when  he  saw  it  in  a 
linendraper's  shop  at  Seville,  in  1828,  and  which  is  now,  we  rejoice  to  find,  in 
Mr.  Baring's  collection,  and  An  Angel,"  evidently  a  portion  cut  out  of  a  much 
larger  picture.  Tradition  says,  that  this  piece  was  found  in  the  knapsack  of  a 
dead  French  soldier,  and  was  prohahly,  therefore,  part  of  his  plunder.  There 
was  one  magnificent  Bemhrandt,  called  **  The  Salutation"  (more  correctly  we 
should  say  "The  Visitation"),  which  exhibits  the  richness  and  depth  of  that 
great  painter's  art ;  and  another,  except  in  subject,  hardly  inferior  to  it,  "  An 
Old  Woman,"  which  is  a  perfect  miracle  of  skiU.  The  pinched-up  face  of  the 
old  lady  was  a  truly  marvellous  delineation,  and  shows  the  most  subtle  drawing. 

The  English  school  was  uncommonly  well  represented  by  its  Wilson,  Ghdns- 
borough,  Reynolds,  Stansfield  and  Leslie ;  and  among  these  were  many  of  the 
best  remembered  pictures  of  these  severally  accomplished  artists.  Wilson's  two 
landscapes — ^the  unrivalled  view  of  the  Yale  of  Llangollen  from  Wynnstay  Park, 
show  his  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  great  power  and  breadth  of  handling. 
With  these,  we  ought  to  notice  Sir  Joshua's  "  Thames  from  Richmond  Hill,"  as 
landscapes  by  his  pencil  are  comparatively  rare.  How  noble  was  this  view 
when  he  painted  it~how  ruined  is  it  now,  by  the  crowds  of  miserable  suburban 
yillas  with  which  wealth  has  contrived  to  disfigure  nature !  Qainsborough  was 
well  represented  by  his  "  Portrait  of  a  celebrated  Singer"  (Tenduoci  of  "  The 
Banelagh"),  by  those  of  the  "Princesses  Charlotte  Augusta,  Augfusta  Sophia, 
and  Elizabeth," — a  picture  said  to  have  been  cut  down,  after  his  death,  by  an 
ignorant  official,  to  make  it  fit  into  a  panel  over  a  door ! — ^by  his  well-known 
Blue  Boy,"  and  by  a  charming  landscape,  called  "  Going  to  Market."  Of  the 
ten  pictures  attributed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  landscape  just  noticed,  "  The 
Countess  of  Bute,"  "The  Portrait  of  Miss  Leigh"  (afterwards  Mrs.  Lloyd) ;  and 
that  of  "  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,"  are  probably  the  most  important. 
That  of  the  Countess  of  Bute  strikes  us  as  the  most  remarkable — her  stem 
decided  expression  of  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Nobody  shall  everconvince 
me  agunst  my  will,"  is  admirably  rendered.  The  "  Mrs.  Siddons,"  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  we  do  not  care  so  much  about,  though,  of  course,  it  has  much  interest  as 
being  an  historical  representation,  and,  doubtless,  an  excellent  likeness  of  one  of 
England's  greatest  actresses. 

Of  the  large  collection  of  the  paintings  of  Stansfield  and  Leslie,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much,  as  the  painters  were  with  us  themselves  so 
recently,  and  a  fiedr  majority  of  these  works  we  can  ourselves  remember  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  find  so  many  of  them  brought 
together,  and  to  see  again — fax  better  than  we  did,  in  most  cases,  when  first 
exhibited — some  old  and  deserved  favourites.  Among  the  Stansfields,  we  may 
mention  four  of  the  finest  pictures  he  ever  painted — ^that  wonderful  sea-piece, 
"The  Abandoned,"  the  "Capture  of  the  Spanish  Zebec,  El-Gamo "—Lord 
Cochrane's  greatest  achievement,  his  Bass  Rock,"  and  his  gorgeous  piece  of 
scenery,  "  The  Battle  of  Roveredo,"  or,  rather,  the  forcing  of  the  Pass  of  that 
name,  which  led  to  Buonaparte's  occupation  of  Trent.  Among  Leslie's  works, 
we  may  mention  "  The  Duke's  Chaplain,  enraged,  leaving  the  Table,"  "  The 
Heiress,"  "  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,"  Gulliver's  Presentation  to  the  Queen  of 
Brobdingnag,"  "  The  Masquerade :  Henry  VIII.,  Anne  Boleyn,  Wolsey,  and 
others ; "  and  "  A  Family  Group,"  representing  several  members  of  the  West- 
minster Family.   In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add  that  the  collection  contained 
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many  noteworthy  pictures  by  Velasquez,  Zurbaran,  Babens,  and  Vandyke, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  describe  here ;  and  the  unique  picture  of  Hogarth's 
"  Sigismunda,"  which  a  large  portion  of  the  visitors  to  thb  exhibition,  probably, 
saw  for  the  first  time.  Traditionally,  the  only  picture  of  this  class  painted  by 
Hogarth,  many  will,  we  think,  be  surprised  that  one  who  could  show  the  power 
developed  in  this  painting  should  have  confined  himself  so  entirely  to  humorous 
subjects.  The  execution  of  parts  of  this  painting  exhibit  skill  of  the  highest 
order ;  the  colouring  of  the  whole  is  rich  and  harmonious  ;  and  the  modelling  of 
the  mouth  of  the  woman  extremely  fine,  and  delicately  worked  out. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add  here  a  short  notice  of  the  chief  acquisition 
made  this  year  by  the  British  Museum,  chiefly  through  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Newton 
and  of  Mr.  Pullan  (the  head  excavator),  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  at  whose  expense  the  excavations  have  been  made,  consisting  of 
a  valuable  collection  of  Greek  marbles  from  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  at 
Priene  in  Asia  Minor.  The  existence  of  this  temple  and  of  some  of  the 
sculptures  which  once  adorned  it,  have  been  long  known ;  for  as  long  ago  as 
1764  Mr.  Chandler  (the  editor  of  the  "  Marmora  Oxoniensia")  was  sent  out  on 
an  exploring  tour  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,' and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Ionia,"  published  by  that  Society,  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Chandler  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Priene,  which, 
however,  he  was  only  able  to  delineate  and  to  describe.  In  1868,  a  new  expe- 
dition was  planned,  and  Mr.  Pullan  sent  to  make  the  necessary  excavations ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Newton  himself  went  out,  and  superintended  the 
packing  of  the  thirty  tons  of  sculpture,  &c.,  which  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  remove  to  England.  The  temple  was,  like  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  famous 
buildings  in  Asia  Minor,  originally  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  it  was 
not  till  Mr.  Pullan  had  cleared  the  whole  of  the  eella,  and  dug  over  the  ground 
in  front  of  it  as  far  as  the  Propylsea,  that  its  actual  character  could  be  discerned. 

In  doing  this,  Mr.  Pullan  found,  at  one  end  of  ihe  cella,  an  immense  pedestal, 
with  enriched  mouldings,  on  which,  no  doubt,  had  once  stood  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athene  herself;  and,  strewed  on  the  pavement  and  on  the  tops  of  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  cella  itself,  were  various  frtigments  of  sculpture.  Of  thes^,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  a  foot,  a  hand,  and  other  portions  of  a  colossal  female  figure,  of 
the  finest  style  of  Greek  sculpture ;  a  female  head  of  great  beauty,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  one  found  by  Mr.  Newton  among  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum ;  two 
draped  torsos,  a  smaller  female  head,  a  male  head,  and  several  hands  and  a  pair 
of  bronze  wings,  perhaps  from  a  figure  of  Tiotory .  Besides  these,  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  very  beautiM  architectural  fr^ments,  some  as  clean  and  sharp 
as  the  day  that  they  were  cut;  while  other  fragments  there  are  of  what 
must  have  been  a  frieze,  discoloured  apparently  by  the  action  of  fire.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  found  is,  of  its  class,  unique,  in  that  the  name  of  Alexander 
the  Great  appears  on  it,  speaking  of  himself: — BA2IAEY2  AAESANAPOS 
ANEOHKE  TON  NAON  AOHNAIHI  HOAIAAI,  and  asserting  that  he  dedi- 
cated  to  Athene  Polias  the  temple  whence  these  monuments  have  been  procured. 
It  is  probable  that  the  temple  was  in  the  act  of  being  built  when  Alexander 
marched  by  Priene  on  his  way  to  overthrow  Dareius.  There  is  another  Greek 
inscription  of  great  value  relating  to  the  internal  history  of  the  town  of 
Priene.  It  had  already  been  copied  by  Chandler  and  Lebas,  and  haji  been 
recently  edited  by  Mr.  Waddington  in  his  continuation  of  Lebas*8  Voyage  dans 
le  Levant ;  but,  of  course,  till  the  stone  was  critically  examined  in  En^^and, 
none  of  the  transcripts  of  the  inscription  were  quite  correct. 
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The  chief  scientific  event  of  the  year,  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  oyer  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  Soni^  of  Europe  and  North  of  AMca,  natnrally  stimulated 
the  exertions  of  the  Astronomers  and  of  other  scientific  men  of  all  nations ;  and 
a  threefold  expedition  was  sent  oat  by  the  British  Government  with  the  object 
of  observing  all  its  details  as  fully  as  possible.  As  the  eclipse  itself  only  took 
place  on  December  22nd,  we  have  as  yet  no  faH  accounts  of  what  was  the  result. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  few  of  the  observers  had  the 
perfectly  fine  and  clear  weather  they  had  hoped  for,  and,  in  Spain,  as  in  London 
we  know  that  the  sky  was  much  obscuied  by  clouds,  accompanied,  around  Cadiz, 
where  the  chief  observations  were  to  be  made,  with  heavy  and  continuous  rain. 

The  following  is  a  short  report  fifom  Mr.  S.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the  observers  at 
San  Antonio,  near  Cadiz : — Having  prepared  every  thing  by  9  a.m.,  **  we  were 
ready,''  he  says,  "  to  observe  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse,  should  a  break 
occur  in  the  cloudy  mass  before  us.  Unfortunately,  the  break  only  came  some 
forty-eight  seconds  after  the  first  contact,  when  a  distinct  notch  was  observed  on 
the  solar  disc.  This  break  was  only  a  change  from  thick  doud  to  thin  cirro- 
stratus,  but  we  were  enabled  to  observe  the  time  of  contact  of  the  limbs  of  the 

moon,  with  several  of  the  more  remarkable  lunar  spots  A  very  striking 

change  of  light  on  the  landscape  was  noticed  when  little  more  than  three-fourths 

of  the  solar  disc  was  covered,  and  a  chill  was  felt  by  all  The  moment 

of  totality  approached,  and  no  chance  remained  of  even  a  momentary  break  in 
the  thin  eirro-strattis  that  enveloped  the  sun  and  obscured  most  of  the  southern 
heavens.  As  the  crescent  became  thinner,  the  cusps  were  observed  first  to  be 
drawn  out  at  length  of  several  minutes,  and  then  blunted ;  the  well-known  Baily- 
beads  were  formed,  and  the  corona  burst  forth  more  than  twenty  seconds  before 
totality.  Viewed  through  a  telescope  of  very  moderate  dimensions  the  spectacle 
was  grand,  but  the  clouds  destroyed  almost  all  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  red  prominences  were  numerous,  but  none  apparently  very  re- 
markable The  highest  part  of  the  corona  appeared  to  the  unassisted 

eye  to  be  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  fading  rapidly 
when  one-fifth,  but  being  still  clearly  visible  at  seven-eighths.  Some  observed 
two  curved  rays,  but  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  diffuse  light  interrupted 
in  four  places  distinctly,  and,  in  a  fifth,  faintly,  by  dark  intervals.  The  corona 
was  white  and  rendered  faint  by  the  clouds.  The  darkness  was  never  sufiBcient 
to  prevent  sketching  with  comfort  without  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  Venus  was  alone 
visible.  Totality  ended  by  the  formation  of  Baily's  beads,  and  the  corona  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  fifteen  or  sixteen  seconds,  after  totality.  The  corona  was 
seen  for  two  minutes  fifty  seconds,  totality  lasting  two  minutes  ten  seconds.  The 
clouds  obscuring  the  sun  appear  to  have  almost  destroyed  aU  chance  of  detecting 
any  except  atmosphere  polarization.  Mr.  Ladd  remarked  that  the  polarization 
was  stronger  on  the  corona  than  on  either  the  moon's  surface  or  the  cloudy  sky. 

 The  view  of  the  eclipse  obtained  near  Arcos  is  described  as  very 

magnificent ;  a  sketch  was  made  there  by  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth.  At  the 
American  Station  at  Xeres  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds  which  lasted  some- 
what more  than  half  of  totality.  But  Lord  Lindsay's  party  was  the  most 
&voured  in  the  oountiy,  having  seen  the  sun  through  a  rent  in  the  clouds  for 
five  minutes,  and  this  time  embracing  the  whole  of  totality."   In  London,  the 
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state  of  the  atmospbere,  with  snow  continaally  idling,  was  such  as  to  preclude 
much  hope  of  careful  observations.  Towards  noon,  however,  the  sky  gradually 
cleared,  patches  of  blue  sky  appeared,  and  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  view 
the  sun  without  some  protection  to  the  eye.  In  a  telescope  of  moderate  power 
the  sun  presented  an  interesting  appearance.  His  disc  was  reduced  to  a  sickle 
of  light,  having  its  convexity  upwards,  and  its  two  points  nearly  on  a  horizontal 
line — ^the  breadth  of  the  sickle  resembled  that  of  the  moon  when  about  four  days 
old.  Two  large  sun-spots,  or  rather  a  double  group  of  spots  connected  by  a  re- 
latively narrow  zone  o£ penumbra  (or  half-shadow),  had  come  into  view  above  and 
towards  the  right  of  the  moon's  disc.  Numbers  of  minute  and  very  dark  spots 
could  be  seen  around  the  two  large  ones  and  along  the  connecting  streak  of  half- 
shadow.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  remarkable  group  of  spots  is  the  same 
which  was  observed  by  so  many  with  the  naked  eye,  when  the  sun  appeared  like  a 
globe  of  red-hot  iron  during  the  fogs  of  last  November.  In  October  and  September, 
also,  the  same  wonderful  group  had  been  conspicuous ;  indeed,  from  the  23rd 
to  the  26th  of  September,  the  sun  exhibited  so  remarkable  an  aspect,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  this  great  group,  that  scarcely  a  telescopist  who  observed  it  but 
was  tempted  to  record  its  aspect  pictorially.  Until  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  which 
occurred  about  eighteen  minutes  to  two,  the  sun,  though  occasionally  clouded 
over,  continued  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  satbfactorily  visible.  The  moon's  edge, 
during  the  eclipse,  presented  here  and  there  slight  traces  of  irregularity,  which, 
however,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  feel  certain  about,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  air,  and  the  ripples  which  continually  disturbed  the  moon's  outline.  In  the 
provinces  the  eclipse  was  seen,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily,  the  weather  being 
dearer,  colder,  and  brighter,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  northwards,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  a  continually  decreasing  portion  of  the  solar  disc  was  covered  by 
the  moon.  Total  darkness  extended  over  the  zone  in  which  are  Cadiz,  Gilnaltar, 
Gran,  Syracuse,  and  Catania,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  snocess  of  Mr. 
Lockyer's  party  of  observers  at  the  last-named  place. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  this  year  at  Liverpool  under 
the  Presidency  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  delivered  an  address  in  the  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  differing,  and,  we  think,  wisely  differing,  from  many  of  the  addresses 
given  by  his  predecessors.  It  has  been  too  much  the  character  of  previous 
addresses  that  their  authors  have  attempted  a  thing  in  itself  impossible,  viz.  the 
laying  before  the  meeting  a  complete  resumS  of  the  science  of  the  previous  year. 
Professor  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  tiiose 
branches  of  Physical  Science  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  he  was  entitled  to  speak  as  a  master.  His  main  subject  was  the 
working  out,  with  great  ability,  of  the  one  great  Province  of  Biology. 

Professor  Huxley  began  by  showing  that  the  old  and  universal  belief  had  been, 
practically,  that  of  Lucretius,  embodied  as  this  is  in  the  £unous  words  of  St.  Paul 
— ^  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  unless  it  die in  other 
words,  the  proposition  "  that  life  may  and  does  proceed  from  that  which  has  no 
life,"  was  held  by  all  the  old  philosophers,  poets,  and  people  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  and  remained  the  accepted  doctrine  through  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  to  attack  the  doctrine  of 
"  spontaneous  generation"  was  Francesco  Bedi,  who,  202  years  ago,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  maggots,  for  instance,  are  not  generated  by  the  meat,  but  by 
eggs,  so  to  call  them,  brought  through  the  air  by  blow-flies,  and  deposited  on  the 
meat   This  was  the  commencement  of  the  doctrine  of  BiogeneiU,  as  opposed  to 
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the  old  view,  which  may  be  called  Abiogenesis.  "  Omne  vivum  ex  vivo**  apho- 
risticaUy  sums  up  both  Bedi's  doctrine  and  the  limit  he  imposed  on  it.  As 
years  went  on,  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  andits  use  in  ilie  hands  of  such 
observers  as  Leeuwenhoeck,  Smammerdam,  Yallisnieri,  and  JReaumur  tended  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  Kedi's  views.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Buffon  and  Needham  took  up  the  question,  and,  with  the  aid  of  greatly 
unproved  microscopes,  came  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  Bedi's  system  to 
infusorial  animalcules,"  substituting  for  this  the  h3rpothesis  of  "organic 
molecules,"  as  proposed  by  the  former  philosopher.  According  to  this  scheme, 
life  is  the  indefeasible  property  of  certun  indestructible  molecules  of  matter 
which  exist  in  all  living  beings,  each  individual  living  organism  being  formed  by 
their  temporary  combination.  This  hypothesis  is  called  from  a  word  invented 
by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  Xenogenesis,  which  means  the  generation  of  something 
foreign.  But  this  hypothesis  in  its  turn  was  overthrown  by  t^e  acute  experi- 
ments of  the  Abb^  SpaUanzani,  who,  indeed,  showed  successfully,  that  Needham 
was  wrong,  though  he  did  not  prove  that  he  himself  was  wholly  in  the  right. 
The  question  was  taken  up  again  by  Schutze  and  Schwann  in  1836  and  1837 ; 
and,  a  little  later,  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  and  the  illustrious  Helmholtz,  the  latter 
of  whom  narrowed  it  to  this — ^that  if  membrane,  through  which  air  could  not 
pass,  was  placed  tightly  over  the  putrescible  substance,  putre&ction  or  fermenta- 
tion would  not  ensue ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the 
putrefying  organisms  must  lie  in  something  that  cannot  pass  through  the  mem- 
brane. Finally,  the  researches  of  Schroeder,  in  1859,  cleared  up  the  whole  matter, 
by  showing  that  air  filtered  through  cotton  wool  neither  putrefied  nor  fermented, 
nor  developed  living  organisms — a  view  fully  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  the 
remarkable  experiments  on  air  conducted  during  the  last  year  by  Professor 
TyndalL  Professor  Tyndall,  in  fact,  demonstrated  that  ordinary  air  is  no  better 
than  a  stir-about  of  exceedingly  minute  solid  particles ;  that  these  particles  are 
almost  wholly  destructible  by  heat;  and  that  they  can  be  strained  off  and 
rendered  optically  pure  by  being  passed  through  cotton  wooL 

The  next  step  was  to  prove  that,  among  these  solid,  destructible  particles  there 
really  do  exist  germs  capable  of  giving  rise  to  living  forms ;  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  M.  Pasteur,  who  has  shown,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  (1)  that 
the  cotton  wool,  which  had  served  as  a  strainer,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  contain 
these  germs ;  (2)  that  t^ese  germs  develope  life  on  being  sown  in  appropriate 
solutions ;  and  (3)  that  the  cotton-wool  strainer  can  even  be  dispensed  with,  if 
the  neck  of  the  flask  containing  the  solution  be  drawn  out  and  bent  downwards  ; 
for,  under  these  conditions,  if  the  solution  within  be  properly  boiled,  no  life  will 
be  generated  in  the  fluid,  even  though  the  end  of  the  neck  be  left  open,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  germs  will  not  fall  upwards,  and  that  there  are  no 
currents  to  carry  them  into  the  interior  of  the  flask.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in 
favour  of  Biogenesis,  as  opposed  to  Abiogenesis,  is  very  strong. 

Profgssor  Huxley  then  went  on  to  state  that  with  reference  to  Bedi  s  second 
problem,  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Xenogenesis — ^that  is,  whether  some 
living  things  are  capable  of  producing  offspring  wholly  different  firom  themselves — 
the  researches  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  led  to  a  different  result.  The  splendid 
patience  of  Van  Siebold,  Van  Beneden,  Leuchart,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in 
tracing  all  such  parasites,  as  the  tape-worm,  bladder-worm,  fluke,  &c.,  often 
through  the  strangest  wanderings  and  metamorphoses,  to  an  egg  derived  from  a 
parent  actually  or  potentially  like  itself.   Thus  a  plant  may  throw  off  bulbs,  but 
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these,  sooner  or  later,  give  rise  to  seeds  or  spores  which  develope  into  the  original 
form.  A  polype  may  give  rise  to  Medosse,  or  a  platens  to  an  Echinoderm,  bnt 
the  Medusa  and  Echinoderm  give  nse  to  eggs  which  produce  polypes  or  platei ; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  only  stages  in  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  species. 

The  Professor  then  pointed  out  clearly  the  connexion  between  the  diseases 
of  the  vine  and  potato,  and  the  practical  working  of  vaccination  on  the  human 
frame.  He  then  went  on  to  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  fatal  disease 
under  which  the  silkworm  suffers,  called  muscadine,  and  of  the  researches  which 
have  been  ultimately  successful  in  arresting  its  progress.  This  disease  is 
entirely  due  to  the  development  of  a  fungus,  Botrytis  Bcusiana,  in  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  its  contagiousness  and  infectiousness  are  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  fly-disease.  Now  the  production  of  silk  in  France  has 
of  late  years  been  so  great  that,  in  1853,  France  produced  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  world,  valued  at  about  five  millions  sterling.  If,  therefore,  the 
worms  were  largely  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  enormous.  Now,  a  short  time 
before  1853,  a  peculiar  epizootic,  frequently  accompanied  with  dark  spots  upon 
the  skin  (whence  the  name  PSbrine),  attacked  the  silkworms,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that,  in  1856,  the  silk  crop  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  previous  yield ; 
and,  since  then,  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  never  attained  to  ha^  the 
produce  of  1853.  In  1858  the  gravity  of  the  situation  caused  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  appoint  Commissioners,  of  whom  a  distinguished  natu- 
ralist, M.  de  Quatre&ges,  was  one,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and, 
if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  of  staying  the  pla^e.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  that  the  disease  of  which  these  worms  died  had,  in  its  mode  of 
occurrence  and  propagation,  a  remarkable  resemblance,  indeed  identity,  with  that 
of  the  cholera.  An  Italian  naturalist,  Filippi,  had  found  in  the  blood  of  silk- 
worms affected  with  it  a  multitude  of  cylindrical  corpuscles,  each  about  l-6000th 
part  of  an  inch  long ;  and  it  has  been  now  clearly  shown  by  M.  Pasteur,  that 
this  devastating  cholera-like  PSbrine  is  the  result  of  their  growth  and  multipli- 
cation within  the  silkworm  itself. 

But  M.  Pasteur  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  devised  a  method  of 
extirpating  the  disease,  which  has  proved  to  be  completely  successful  whenever  it 
has  been  properly  carried  out.  ''The  direct  loss  to  France,"  added  Proferaor 
Huxley,  in  concluding  his  address,  "  caused  by  the  PSbrine  in  seventeen  years, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  millions  sterling ;  and,  if  we  add  to  this 
what  Bedi's  idea,  in  Pasteur's  hands,  has  done  for  the  wine-grower  and  tiie 
vinegar-maker,  and  try  to  capitalize  its  value,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  repairing  tiie  money  losses  caused  by  the  frightful  and  calamitoos 
war  of  this  autumn ;  and  as  to  the  equivalents  of  Bedi's  thought  in  life,  how  can 
we  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  epidemic  and 
epizootic  diseases,  and,  consequently,  of  the  means  of  checking  or  eradicating 
them,  the  dawn  of  which  has  assuredly  commenced  P" 

On  the  days  subsequent  to  that  on  which  Professor  Huxley  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  the  meetings  of  the  sections  took  place  as  usual,  and  at  these 
a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  papers  were  read,  to  which  we  shall  briefiy 
advert  hereafter.  *  It  is  necessary,  however,  first  to  notice  an  independent  lectiire, 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  "  On  the  Scientific  Uses  of  the  Imagination,"  which  exdted 
much  attention  at  the  time,  as  well  from  the  abstruseness  of  its  reasoning  as 
from  the  bold,  not  to  say  dangerous,  speculations  put  forward  by  him.  Professor 
Tyndall  is,  we  fear,  an  advanced  disciple  of  Darwin,  and  has,  as  it  would  seem. 
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allowed  his  speculations  to  enoonrage  in  him  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  origin 
of  life  and  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  is  material.  That  we  may  not  misquote  his 
views,  we  give  his  own  words : — "  The  gist,"  says  he,  "  of  our  present  inquiry 
regarding  the  introduction  of  life  is  this — Does  it  belong  to  what  we  call  matter, 
or  is  it  an  independent  principle  inserted  into  matter  at  some  suitable  epoch — say 
when  the  physical  conditions  become  such  as  to  permit  of  the  development  of 

life?  One  question  is  this — Did  creative  energy  pause  until  the 

nebulous  matter  (if  indeed  there  ever  was  a  period  when  this  was  the  actual 
condition  of  our  earth)  had  condensed — ^until  the  earth  had  been  detached — ^uniil 
the  solar  fire  had  so  &r  withdrawn  from  the  earth's  vicinity  as  to  permit  a  crust 

to  gather  round  the  planet  P  Having  waited  through  these  JEons, 

until  the  proper  conditions  had  set  in,  did  it  send  the  fiat  forth, '  Let  Life  be '  P 

  Now  what  is  the  core  and  essence  of  this  hypothesis  P   Strip  it 

naked,  and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble 
forms  of  animalcular  or  animal  life — ^not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  or 
ihe  lion — not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body- 
but  that  of  the  human  mind  itself— emotion,  will,  intellect,  and  all  their  phe- 
nomena, were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud  These  evolution  notions 

are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  only  for  the  intellectual  gibbets  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  concerning  matter  which  were  driUed  into  us  when  young.  Spirit  and 
matter  have  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  the  rudest  contrast;  i^e  one  as  all- 
noble,  the  other  as  all- vile.    But  is  this  correct  P  TVithout  this 

total  revolution  of  the  notions  now  prevalent,  the  evolution  hypothesis  must 
stand  condemned ;  but  in  many  profoundly  thoughtful  minds  such  a  revolution 
has  already  occurred.  They  degrade  neither  member  of  the  mysterious  duality 
referred  to,  but  they  exalt  one  of  them  from  its  abasement,  and  repeal  the  divorce 
hitherto  existing  between  both.  In  substance,  if  not  in  words,  their  position  as 
regards  spirit  and  matter  is — ^What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

Many  very  excellent  papers  were  read  in  the  different  sections,  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  here  briefly  allude ;  and  to  take  first — Section  A.  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science.  Mr.  8.  A.  Varley  s  paper,  on  "  The  Mode  of  Action  of 
Lightning  Coils,"  was  very  interesting.  When  storms  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  telegraph  circuits,  it  is  well  known  that  powerful  electric  currents  are 
often  induced  in  the  telegraph  wires ;  in  some  cases,  even  strong  enough  to  fuse 
the  coils.  But  the  interruption  lightning  causes  on  telegraph  circuits  is  more 
impartial  than  the  destruction  it  causes  to  the  apparatus.  To  meet  this  evil, 
Mr.  Yarley  constructed  what  he  has  called  a  lightning-bridge,  consisting  of  two 
metallic-pointed  conductors,  approaching  to  within  l-18th  of  an  inch,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mixture  of  conducting  and  non-conducting  materiaLs.  This  instru- 
ment has  proved  eminently  successful,  and  there  are  now  more  than  1000  of  them 
in  daily  operation  in  this  country. 

To  Mr.  Glaisher  the  meeting  was  indebted  for  a  very  able  report  on  "  Luminous 
Meteors  for  1869-70  f  to  Mr.  Main,  "  The  Badcliff  Observer  "  at  Oxford,  for  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  Shooting  Stars  and  to  Mr.  (Jalton  for  a  notice  on  "  The 
Barometic  Predictions  of  Weather" — a  paper  fuU  of  his  usual  ingenious  sug- 
gestions. Mr.  Gkdton  pointed  out  that  the  barometer  corresponds,  not  with  the 
tumidtuous  changes  of  the  weather,  but  with  those  of  its  average  quality,  and 
that  numerous  trials  had  shown  that  the  averages  should  be  taken  at  about  every 
twelve  hours ;  it  has  been  frirther  observed  that  wind  had  far  greater  influence  on 
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the  barometer  tlian  temperature  or  damp.  The  fame  of  the  barometer  is  dae  to 
its  sncoess  in  predicting  a  type  of  storm  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  British  Isles. 
In  ordinary  gales,  and  much  more  so  in  ordinary  weather,  Mr.  Galton  considered 
that  the  barometer  was  useless  as  a  guide,  except  when  consulted  with  full  Know- 
ledge of  what  was  occurring  at  adjacent  stations. 

The  Rev.  P.  Hewlett  contributed  a  good  paper  on  **  Solar  Spots  observed 
during  the  last  Eleven  Years,"  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  these  spots 
were  attached  for  the  time  being  to  the  photosphere,  and  that  they  were  not 
clouds  floating  above  it.  Mr.  Hewlett  furiher  assumed  that  the  spots  were 
depressions  in  the  solar  photosphere  filled  up  by  the  solar  gaseous  atmosphere. 
1.  By  the  ordinary  testimony  of  the  eye.  2.  By  the  stereoscopic  effect  obtained 
by  Mr.  de  la  Hue's  photographs  of  spots  taken  at  intervals  of  about  two  days. 
3.  By  the  foreshortening  of  the  penumbra  of  a  nearly  circular  spot,  alternately  on 
the  right  and  left  side,  as  it  first  comes  on,  and  then  passes  off  the  disc — 
phenomenon  first  noticed  in  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

In  Section  B.,  Chemical  Science,  Mr.  W.  Grossage  read  a  remarkable  paper 
on  **  The  Soda  Manu&cture,"  which  was  supplemental  to  a  former  paper  by  him 
read  at  Manchester  in  1861«  showing  the  prodigious  quantity  of  this  material 
now  in  use  in  the  bleaching  and  other  chemical  works  of  Lancashire.  80  kmg 
-ago  as  1852,  when  the  Excise  duty  was  finally  abolished,  the  total  production  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  about  1600  tons  per  week ;  the  present  production  in 
Lancashire  alone  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  1852.  Mr.  D. 
Forbes  read  an  able  report  on  "The  Utilization  of  Sewage,  with  Special 
Beference  to  the  Phosphate  Process,"  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  tiiat  there 
was  no  reason  why  sewage-farms  should  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  existed ;  it  being  quite  possible  to  filter  the  sewage  water  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  the  solid  and  valuable  particles,  i^us  forming  a  precipitate  erf* 
such  high  value  to  agriculturists  as  to  pay  for  its  transmission  to  a  great 
distance. 

Professor  Williamson  read  a  paper  in  opposition  to  the  pi*opo6ed  Government 
scheme  of  founding  a  Special  Engineering  College  for  India,  on  the  ground  thai 
there  were  already  in  the  United  Kingdom  Universities  which  did  all  the  re- 
quired work,  and  where  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  special  knowledge 
required  by  engineers.  The  Committee  of  this  section  agreed  unanimously  to  a 
resolution  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  Government  was  inexpedient  and 
uncalled  for — ^a  view  also  taken  by  the  Section  of  Mathematics  and  General 
Physics  and  by  that  of  Mechanics. 

Section  C,  Geology  was  illustrated  by  an  even  larger  number  than  nsnal 
of  valuable  papers.  Of  these  we  may  mention  that,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  on 
"  The  Glaciated  Condition  of  the  Triassio  Sandstone  round  Liverpool,"  in  which 
the  author  called  attention  to  a  portion  of  ground  on  the  waste  space  near  North 
Hill-street,  where  could  readily  be  seen  several  hundred  square  yards  of  ice- 
planed  sandstone,  closely  covered  with  fine  lines  and  grooves,  all  perfectly- 
straight  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and  running  in  a  direction  thirty-fire 
degrees  W.  of  N. 

Mr.  Pengelly  brought  np  the  "  Sixth  Beport  of  the  Committee  for  the  Kx- 
ploration  of  Kent's  Cavern,"  near  Torquay,  a  cavern  consisting  of  tax  eastern 
and  western  division,  each  including  a  considerable  series  of  chambers  and 
galleries,  with  two  entrances  about  50  feci  apart,  and  200  feet  above  the  mean 
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sea  loToL  Daring  the  past  year  many  of  the  various  hranches  and  ramifications 
of  this  wonderfiil  cavern  have  been  explored,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  hones,  or 
fragments  of  bones,  of  the  hyaena,  horse,  rhinoceros,  bear,  sheep,  badger,  fox, 
rabbit,  elephant,  deer,  lion,  <&o.,  have  been  met  with ;  twenty-one  flint  implements 
have  also  been  found,  in  association  with  the  horse  and  rhinoceros,  in  the  cave  earth* 
Similar  explorations  have  also  been  made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  J. 
Kay  Shttttleworth,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  mountain  limestone  oaves  near  Settle, 
in  Yorkshire. 

A  very  able  paper  was  contributed  by  Professor  Hull,  "  On  the  Extension  of 
the  Coal-Fields  beneath  the  Newer  Formations  in  England,"  in  which  the 
author  brought  forth  evidence  that  the  coal  measures  were  originally  deposited 
in  two  continuous  sheets,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  a 
ridge  of  old  land  formed  of  Silurian  rocks,  which  stretched  eastwards  from 
Shropshire  to  the  south  of  the  Dudley  coal-field.  This  region  or  barrier,  he 
thought,  had  never  been  submerged  beneath  the  waters  in  which  the  coal-fields 
had  been  deposited.  Dr.  Moffat,  in  a  paper  **0n  Geological  System  and  Endemio 
Diseases,"  showed  clearly  that  the  soil  has  an  influence  on  the  composition  of 
the  cereal  plants  grown  on  it,  and  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
subject.  Thus  goitre  is  a  very  common  complaint  among  those  who  live  on  the 
carboniferous  system,  while  it  is  unknown  among  those  who  dwell  on  the  new 
red  sandstone.  On  analyzing  the  cereals.  Dr.  Moffat  found  that  those  grown 
upon  the  Cheshire  sandstone  had  the  largest  quantity  of  ash,  more  phosphoric 
acid,  and  more  oxide  of  iron.  Each  inhabitant  of  the  Cheshire  district  who 
consumes  a  pound  of  meat  a  day  takes  in  nearly  five  grains  per  day  of  the  sesqui^ 
oxide  of  iron  more  than  does  the  inhabitant  of  the  carboniferous  system.  The 
same  applies  to  the  meat  procured  from  sheep  and  other  animals  who  live,  like 
the  men,  on  the  same  two  systems.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  exhibited  a  diagram  of 
the  Earth's  eccentricity,  and  read  a  paper  to  show  that  variations  in  the  Earth's 
eccentricity  served  in  great  measure  to  account  for  many  of  the  greater  geological 
changes,  &c  He  proved  that  during  the  last  three  million  years  the  eccentricity 
has  been  almost  always  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  on  an  average  twice 
as  great,  and  for  long  periods  more  than  three  times  as  gpreat.  When  the  eccen- 
tricity is  greatest,  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  at  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances was  as  three  to  four ;  hence,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
winters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  rendered  intensely  cold  and  much 
longer  for  periods  of  10,500  years;  while  during  the  alternate  periods  the 
winters  would  be  mild  and  short,  the  summers  cool  and  long,  leading  to  an  almost 
perpetual  spring.  As  such  intercalations  must  have  occurred  during  every 
glacial  period,  the  fact  of  intercalated  warm  periods  with  the  migrations  of 
animals,  &c.,  consequent  on  them,  which  have  been  detected  by  geologists,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  condition  of  things.  During  the  last  60,000  years 
the  eccentricity  has  been  very  small,  and  hence  the  alternations  of  climate  and 
consequent  migrations  have  been  proportionately  slight. 

In  Section  D.,  Biology,  much  time  was  spent  in  the  reading  papers  more  or  less 
evoked  by  what  are  now  called  the  "  Darwinian  "  theories ;  tbose  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Child  "  On  Protoplasm  and  the  Germ  Theories,"  and  by  Mr.  J.  Samuelson  "  On 
the  Controversy  on  Spontaneous  Greneration,"  proving  to  demonstration  that  the 
clearest  heads  and  the  most  practised  and  careful  experimentalists  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  attaining  to  a  definite  view  on  this  subject   Such  researches  and 
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guoh  speculationa  are  not,  however,  without  their  use  in  that  they  so  gpreatly 
stimulate  microscopical  inquiry. 

.  In  Section  E.,  Geography,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  read  two  excellent  papers,  one 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  the  other,  "  On  Early 
Traditions  regarding  the  Eiver  Oxus."  In  his  first  paper  he  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  early  traditions  of  nations,  we  invariably  find  the  Heaven-land,  or  abode  of 
the  gods,  to  lie  in  that  portion  of  the  earth  from  which  the  recor^ng  race  took  ita 
intellectual  origin.  Thus  we  have  the  Olympus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Meru  of  the 
Aryans.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the  paradise  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
region  which  was  the  cradle  of  that  race,  near  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  a  spot  now 
certainly  determined  by  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  to  have  been  at  Mugheir,  on  the 
lower  Euphrates.  The  name  Hebrew  is  derivable  from  the  same  locality,  Ibri 
being  the  specific  title  among  the  Arabian  geographers  for  the  belt  of  alluvial 
land  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  further  likely  that  Qan^Eden,  which  we 
translate  "Garden  of  Eden,"  is  nothing  more  than  the  Hebrew  rendering  of 
one  of  the  vernacular  names  of  Babylonia,  such  as  Gan-duni,  Gcma  meaning 
enclosure,  and  AdutU  being  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  worshipped 
gods. 

The  "  Garden  of  Eden  "  is  said  to  have  been  watered  by  four  rivers ;  so,  too,  was 
the  land  of  Babylonia  in  the  Inscriptions.  Of  these,  two  are  called  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  the  other  two  Surrapi  and  Ukni;  the  first,  probably,  answering  to 
the  Biblical  Gihon,  the  second  to  the  Pison.  TIkni,  on  other  grounds,  may  be 
shown  to  mean  Onyx,  or  (as  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggested)  with  more  probability. 
Alabaster.  Bdellium,  most  likely,  is  bedolat,  or  pearls.  The  Gihon  in  the  Bible 
is  eaid  to  "  encompass  the  whole  land  of  Cush,"  which  our  translators,  by  a  bold 
guess,  have  rendered  JEthiopia.  Now  "Cush,"  or  "Kish,"  was  one  of  the 
primitive  capitals  of  Babylonia,  and  apparently  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
country  along  the  river.  Two  great  outlets  from  the  Euphrates,  one  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  one  due  E.  to  the  Tigris,  have  been  known  throughout  all  ages, 
and  these  are  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  Pison  and  Gihon  respectively. 

In  his  second  paper  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  stated  that  Pamir  (perhaps  as  Burw 
nouf  fanded,  Upa-Meru,  the  "  country  above  Meru ")  was  unquestionably  the 
district  to  which  ike  geographical  indications  of  the  Puranas  point  as  the  site 
of  the  priuMBval  Aryan  paradise.  The  Sanscrit  writings  were  supplemented  by 
the  Buddhist  travellers,  the  details  furnished  by  whom  are  often  singularly 
accurate.  The  four  rivers  of  the  Aryan  paradise  are  named  by  the  Brahmans : 
1,  the  Sita;  2,  the  Alakananda;  3,  the  Vakhshu;  4,  the  Bhadra.  By  the 
Buddhists:  I,  the  Ganges;  2,  the  Indus;  3,  the  Oxus;  4,  the  Sita.  It  ia 
probable  that  the  many-rivered  wealth  of  Pamir  had  so  imjuiessed  the  Aryan 
colonists  that,  in  their  subsequent  migrations  to  the  south,  they  transferred  the 
physical  features  of  their  fatherland  to  the  abode  of  Brahma  and  the  gods,  pre* 
cisely  in  the  same  way  that  the  Semitic  Jews,  after  being  transplanted  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  preserved  in  their  delineation  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  the 
memory  traditionally  handed  down  of  their  old  habitat  in  Babylonia  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Another  Aryan  legend  confirmed  this  presumed 
connexion  between  the  head  streams  of  the  Oxus  and  the  several  rivers  of  Aria 
which  were  fabled  to  fidl  from  Heaven  upon  Mount  Meru,  and  thence  to  flow  bto 
the  surrounding  world.  One  version  of  the  Puranic  legend  described  these 
rivers  as  seven  in  number,  and  the  region  of  the  Upper  Oxus  was  certainlj 
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known  to  the  Iranian  division  of  the  Aryan  race  as  the  ooontiy  of  the  Seven 
Bivers. 

With  Uiis  notice  of  the  above  papers  we  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  dose 
irhat  we  had  to  say  about  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  Britbh  Association,  and 
we  will  only  add  here  a  brief  memorial  of  two  or  three  scientific  works  published 
during  the  last  year,  to  which  more  than  usual  attention  has  been  called 

*•  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  by  B.  A.  Proctor.  The  invention  of  the  spectro 
scope,  and  the  wonder^  advances  the  Science  of  Astronomy  has  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  fully  warrant  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  reconsideration 
of  the  curious  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  between  the  late  Professor 
Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  their  well-known  volumes,  the  **  Plurality 
of  Worlds"  and  **More  Worlds  than  One."  Mr.  Proctor  commences  his 
work  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth  over  its  sur&ce,  and  points  out  the  significant  fact  that  there  is 
still  life,  whether  under  the  extreme  colds  of  the  Arctic  zone  or  under  the 
heats  of  the  Torrid:  he  then  discusses  the  possible  cases  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
whose  orbits  are  within  those  of  the  Earth,  and  which  have  unquestionably 
atmospheres ;  our  own  Moon  has  not.  Boubtiess,  the  heat  on  the  surface  of 
Mercury  would  at  first  seem  to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  existence  of  any  form 
of  animal  life ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  modifications  of  this  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced by  its  atmosphere.  Venus,  again,  has  remarkable  resemblances  to  the 
earth  in  size,  density,  seasons,  and  rotation,  but  it  has  no  Moon,  or  rather  none 
hitherto  detected.  Its  atmosphere  is  much  more  extensive  than  ours,  but  of  the 
composition  of  it  we  know  nothing.  "  Yet,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  "  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  we  have  points  very  strongly  to  Venus  as  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  not  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth." 

When  we  come  to  the  planet  Mars,  we  see  much  to  remind  us  of  our  own 
globe;  indeed.  Mars  has  been  called,  with  some  show  of  reason,  the  Earth 
in  miniature.  The  Equator  of  Mars  is  inclined  at  nearly  the  same  angle  as 
our  own,  hence  its  seasons  differ  littie  horn  ours.  Through  a  telescope,  we 
discern,  on  his  surface,  greenish  and  ruddy  tracts,  and  its  poles  are  white,  aa 
must  i^ppear  those  of  the  Earth  when  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance.  The 
greens  are  not  impossibly  oceans  and  seas,  the  ruddy  spots  islands  and  con- 
tinents. We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  oceans  produce  the  clouds 
which  often  veil  the  surfieu^  of  this  planet,  and  that  the  leading  features  of 
oar  own  sceneiy  may  be  reproduced  on  the  surface  of  Mars.  Mr.  Proctor 
seems  justified  in  thinking  we  ought  not  to  assimie  in  tiie  fsuse  of  so  many 
probable  arguments  to  the  contrary,  that  Mars  is  a  barren  waste  either  wholly 
nntenanted  by  living  creatures,  or  only  inhabited  by  beings  belonging  to  the 
lowest  orders  of  animated  existence."  With  regard  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the 
evidence  of  life  at  all,  like  any  of  which  we  have  cognizance  here,  is  doubtiess 
small ;  but  we  need  not  accept  Davy's  theory  that  the  bodies  of  the  "  Jovials  " 
are  composed  of  "  numerous  convolutions  of  tubeS  more  analogous  to  the  trunk 
of  the  elephant  than  any  thing  else,"  or  Whewell's  idea  that  they  must  be 
pulpy  gelatinous  creatures,  living  in  a  dismal  world  of  water  and  ice  with  a 
cindery  nucleus."  Anyhow,  Mr.  Proctor's  work  may  be  safely  studied  as  that 
of  a  man  who  has  investigated  for  himself,  and  as  one  who  has  shown  fair 
reasons  for  "  the  fidth  that  is  in  him." 

Another  work  of  some  interest,  which  may  be  fairly  placed  alongside  that  of 
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Mr.  Proctor,  is  "  The  Interior  jDf  the  Earth,"  by  H.  P.  MfJet ;  though  we  oonfoss 
we  are  not  converts  to  his  views,  and  fear  that  grave  men  of  science  will  deem 
him  too  much  of  a  rash  enthusiast.  Still  we  most  have  enthusiasm,  if  we  are  to 
have  progress ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  Mr.  Malet  has  given  in  this  volume 
good  proofs  of  his  ability  to  compose  hereafter  a  far  more  satisfactory  book« 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  as  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  and 
the  depth  of  the  deepest  sea  barely  give  us  a  knowledge  of  one  three-thousandth 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  globe,  and  even  the  recent  deep  sea-dredging 
afforded  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  more  penetrating  observations.  Astronomy 
enables  us  to  determine  that  the  density  of  the  globe's  external  crust  is  about  two 
and  a  half  times  that  of  water,  and  the  density  of  the  whole  mass  appears  to  be 
about  five  and  a  half  times  that  of  water ;  but  when  we  have  stated  so  much,  we 
have  said  nearly  all  which  rests  on  solid  and  sure  foundation. 

Leroy's  "Intelligence  and  Perfectibility  of  Animals"  is  a  curious  and 
somewhat  fanciful  book,  recently  translated,  and  translated  exceedingly 
well.  Leroy  was  himself  ranger  of  the  parks  at  Versailles  and  Marly,  a 
contributor  to  the  famous  Encyclop^ie,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Helvetius, 
D'Alembert,  and  Diderot.  From  this  last  circumstance,  his  views  on  many 
subjects  may  be  easily  guessed.  His  volume  consists  of  letters  addressed 
to  Madame  D'Augiviller,  and  treat  of  two  different  subjects;  the  larger 
number  (eleven)  of  the  intelligence  of  animals,  the  smaller  (five)  of  the 
nature  of  man.  The  speculations  on  man  are  poor  and  shallow,  as  are,  we 
think,  many  writings  by  followers  of  Locke,  of  whom,  in  France,  Condillac  was 
the  most  eminent.  Assuredly,  we  do  not  require  to  be  told,  as  CondiUao  has 
argued,  that  all  thought  is  mere  sensation,  or,  as  Hobbes  reasoned,  that  all 
human  nature  is  reducible  to  selfishness ;  even  laughter  being,  as  that  philosopher 
averred,  but  the  result  of  a  sense  of  superiority,  while  gratitude  is  only  a  lively 
expectation  of  future  kindness. 

Leroy  believed  in  the  existence  in  man  of  a  principle  of  benevolence  now 
innate,  but  possibly  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  many  generations ;  and,  as  Con- 
dillac ascribed  all  human  progress  to  the  use  of  language,  Helvetius  to  the 
superior  organization  of  the  human  frame,  and  especially  of  the  hand,  so 
Leroy  attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  art  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  Leroy's 
account  of  animals  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Himself,  evidently,  a  keen 
sportsman,  he  seems  to  us,  in  other  respects,  to  represent,  remarkably  for  a 
Frenchman,  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  our  own  White  of  Selbome. 
With  the  ways  of  birds,  of  deer,  of  hares,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  and  the 
fox,  he  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  he  fights  for  his  wild  friends 
against  the  speculative  theories  of  Des  Cartes  and  Buffon,  with  all  tlfe  enthu- 
siastic pleading  of  an  advocate  who  knows  he  has  truth  on  his  side.  What 
too,  is  of  great  importance  is  this,  that,  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
these  letters  were  first  penned,  the  later  and  more  profound  researches  o£ 
Owen  and  Huxley  have  failed^  to  detect  any  important  errors  in  the  views 
he  has  put  forward,  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  indeed,  were  based  on  his  own 
personal  experience.  Thus  he  points  out  with  singular  force,  that  the  intelligence 
and  disposition  of  animals  vary  greatly ;  and  also,  that  among  specimens  of  the 
same  genus  great  differences  may  be  detected.  Thus  dog  diflers  from  dog,  fox 
from  fox,  and  wolf  from  wolf.  From  the  fact,  that  the  old  fox  and  old  hare  bafiie 
the  hounds,  while  the  old  wolf  is  the  chief  terror  of  the  peasant,  Leroy  argues 
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for  the  gradual  intellectual  improvement  of  animals :  wild  animals  who  live 
long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  becoming,  as  he  urges,  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  more  cunning  and  the  more  crafty.  He 
further  believes  that  animals  do  think  and  reason ;  moreover,  have  also  a  certain 
limited  language  of  their  own.  That  animals  with  so  much  in  their  favour  have 
not  progressed,  he  thinks  is  not  difficult  to  understand ;  for  it  is  want  which 
leads  to  progress — not  the  actual  possession  of  the  thing  wanted.  Man,  however 
savage,  remembers  the  gratification  of  some  new  pleasure,  and  wants  it  again, 
but  the  brute,  with  wants  simpler  than  those  of  any  savage,  does  not  as  certainly 
remember  hu  want.  The  difference  between  the  reasoning  of  the  man  and  the 
animal  is  probably  no  more  than  this — ^both  reason ;  but  the  one,  from  the  greater 
amount  or  organization  of  his  brain,  is  able  to  carry  on  from  year  to  year  the  new 
material  he  has  acquired  by  thought,  and  to  store  up  this  new  gain  for  the 
acquisition  of  still  further  results. 

**  Primitive  Man "  Mammalia :  their  various  Orders  and  Habits,"  are  two 
very  nicely  executed  little  works  by  M.  Louis  Piguier,  though  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  differ,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  too,  from  some  of  the.  views  he 
has  advanced.  Thus  we  are  quite  ready  to  value  his  labours  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  think  he  had  better  have  avoided,  compiling — as  he  professes  to  be 
compiling— ^popttZar  books,  such  disputed  questions  as  the  development  of  species. 
We  do  not  much  object  to  one  of  his  sentences — **  Show  me  an  ape  who  can  speak, 
and  then  I  wiU  agree  with  you  in  recognizing  it  as  a  fact  that  man  is  nothing 
but  an  improved  ape;"  but  we  do  not  accept  "the  pre-hbtoric  period  of 
the  polished-stone  age"  as  an  adequate  definition  of  the  great  Megalithic 
monuments  of  Europe,  such  as  Stonehenge  or  Camac.  Further,  we  think  the 
illustrations  of  his  books  are  too  fanciful — indeed,  are  not  seldom  for  this  reason 
useless,  and  that  some  must  be  amended  in  a  future  edition :  the  woodcut  of  the 
Menhirs  at  Camac  b  simply  ridiculous. 

"  On  some  Defects  in  General  Education,"  by  R.  Quain,  F.R.S.  The  Hunterian 
Oration  by  such  an  able  medical  man  as  Dr.  Quain,  is  sure  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  will  be  accepted  by  many  with  little  judgment,  beyond  a  general 
appreciation  of  his  ability.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  sure  that,  when  Dr. 
Quain  deviates  from  hb  own  special  pursuits,  he  does  so  with  any  advantage  to 
bis  hearers  or  pupils.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  express  great  doubt  of  his  judgment 
when  he  questions  the  value,  as  a  discipline  for  youthful  minds,  of  the  study  of 
Latin.  Had  Dr.  Quain  asserted,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  Latin  in  England, 
indeed,  of  almost  all  languages,  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
there  is  a  crying  want  of  teachers  better  acquainted  with  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary  principles  of  Philology,  we  should  quite  have  agreed  with  him.  It  b  not  so 
much  the  thing  to  be  taught,  as  a  sound  method  of  teaching,  that  we  really  want 
The  value  of  Latin,  as  the  key  to  so  many  of  the  current  languages  of  Europe, 
and  as  the  foundation  of  so  much  of  what*b  best  and  greatest  in  English 
literature,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Moreover,  as  a  dead  language,  we  oan 
reason  about  it,  and  use  it  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  comparative 
Philology,  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  Dr.  Quain  would  reason  from  the 
bones  of  extinct  to  those  of  living  creatures  in  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy. 
While,  however,  we  differ  from  Dr.  Quain  on  the  question  of  the  value  of  teaching 
Latin,  we  cordially  endorse  aU  he  urges  on  the  evib  of  competitive  examinations 
and  on  the  abuse  of  athletic  sports  at  College,  and  more  especially  at  Schoob. 
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"  When,"  says  he,  "  athletic  exercises  hecome  the  principal  pccnpaiion,  when 
they  take  the  place  of  intellectual  lahour  instead  of  heing  its  auxiliary,  then  no 
thinking  man  can  do  otherwise  than  object  to  their  excess  and  misuse,  and  object 

Tery  earnestly   There  is  a  natural  inclination,  in  early  age,  to  actiye 

out-door  occupations.  Young  people  rush,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  irksome 
drudgery  of  the  school  to  the  play-ground ;  for  in  the  school  there  is  litUe  to 

engage  the  faculties  of  the  mind  then  most  active  The  gratification 

of  another  instinct  possesses  themind/' 
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OF  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 

IN  1870. 


JANUARY. 

4.  Theft  of  Colonel  Hickie's  Child  at  Maidenhead. — At 
the  Berkshire  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions^  held  at  the  Assize  Courts^ 
Beading,  Elizabelii  Barry,  aged  39,  nurse,  was  indicted  for  unlaw- 
fully and  by  force  taking  away  a  female  child,  of  the  ageof  seventeen 
months,  named  Amelia  Maria  Victoria  Hickie,  the  daughter  of 
James  Francis  Hickie,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  said  James  Francis 
Hickie  of  the  possession  of  the  said  child,  at  Maidenhead,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1869.  The  Court  was  crowded  in  every  part  to 
hear  the  trial  of  this  extraordinary  case. 

The  prisoner,  wjio  had  rather  a  prepossessing  appearance,  pleaded 
guilty  to  taking  the  child,  but  denied  the  latter  {^rt  of  the  indict- 
ment, that  she  did  it  to  deprive  Colonel  Hickie  of  his  child ;  and 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  defend  herself  from  this  charge  before  the 
jury. 

Colonel  Hickie  stated  that  he  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
abduction  of  the  child.  The  prisoner  was  a  nurse  in  his  employ, 
and  he  left  her  at  home  with  his  wife  at  Kidwell  Park,  Maidenhead. 
On  hearing  of  the  loss  of  his  child,  he  immediately  offered  a  reward 
for  its  discovery.  It  was  his  youngest  child  at  the  time  of  its 
abduction,  and  was  aged  seventeen  months.  On  the  17th  of 
October  he  received  a  telegram,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went 
direct  to  Liverpool,  and  received  his  child  from  the  hands  of  Major 
Grei^,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool.  The  child's  hair  had  been 
cut,  it  was  looking  pale  and  bad,  and  there  were  marks  of  bruises  on 
its  bod^.    The  child's  clothes  had  also  been  altered. 

Louisa  Cooper,  cook  in  Colonel  Hickie's  service,  said  she  saw  the 
prisoner  leave  the  house  at  Maidenhead,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th 
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of  October^  with  the  child ;  and  she  did  not  see  the  child  again  until 
it  was  brought  home  by  Colonel  Hickie,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
looking  poorly,  and  with  its  hair  cut.  She  knew  the  prisoner 
received  notice  to  leave  Mrs.  Hickie's  service  shortly  before  the  8th 
of  October,  and  she  heard  the  prisoner  say,  I  have  not  done  with 
Mrs.  Hickie  yet,  and  that  she  will  know  before  I  have  left  the 
house.'' 

William  Holdway,  of  the  Maidenhead  police  force,  proved  appre- 
hending the  woman  in  Liverpool,  when  she  said  she  took  the  child 
away  as  a  companion,  because  she  thought  of  settling  down  at 
Liverpool  at  needlework.  She  was  sorry  then  that  she  had  taken 
the  child. 

Catherine  OTBrien,  residing  at  7,  St.  Jude's-place,  Liverpool, 
said  the  prisoner  came  with  the  child  and  took  lodgings  at  her  house 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  The  prisoner 
told  her  that  she  was  married,  that  her  husband  was  on  board  a  New 
York  steamer,  and  that  she  was  going  to  take  in  needlework.  The 
prisoner  got  in  but  very  little  food  for  tlie  child,  and  on  the  third 
day  witness  saw  the  prisoner  beat  the  child.  She  said  it  had  got  a 
bad  temper,  like  its  father.  The  child  was  very  much  n^lected, 
and  the  prisoner  gave  way  to  drink  very  much.  She  was  in  drink 
five  days  out  of  the  eight.  On  one  occasion  witness  saw  the  child 
eating  some  dry  bread  and  drinking  cold  water.  At  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  the  child  got  veiy  poorly.  On  the  last  Sunday  the 
prisoner  was  there  witness  went  into  her  room  and  noticed  a  mole  on 
the  upper  part  of  her  lip,  as  described  in  the  papers.  She  saw  the 
prisoner  beat  the  child  several  times.  The  detective  apprehended 
the  prisoner  on  the  same  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  prisoner  cross-examined  this  witness  as  to  the  food  she  had  in 
the  house  and  gave  to  the  child,  and  as  to  the  drink  she  took.  The 
witness  maintained  her  original  statement,  and  said  that  when  she 
remarked  the  mole  on  the  woman's  face  she  immediately  asked  for 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  envelope,  and  commenced  to  write. 

The  prisoner  entered  into  a  long,  rambling  defence,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  She  admitted  taking  the  child,  but  said  she  regretted  it 
from  the  first.  She  treated  the  child  well,  and  gave  it  plenty  of 
wholesome  food.  With  regard  to  her  being  in  drink,  she  pointed 
out  that  her  extreme  excitement  and  anxiety  about  the  child  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  intoxication.  She  went  to  the  priest,  and 
asked  him  to  come  to  her,  that  she  might  tell  him  all  about  the 
affair,  and  give  up  the  child.  As  he  did  not  come,  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Hickie,  that  she  could  have  her  child  on  implying  at 
7,  St.  Jude's-place,  Liverpool.  She  was  going  to  post  this  letter 
when  taken  into  custody  by  the  detective.  She  was  extremely 
sorry  for  the  ofience,  and  would  willingly  undo  it  if  she  could.  At 
the  conclusion  of  her  statement  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  R.  Benyon,  M.P.,  the  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  pointed  out 
that  the  only  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  was  whether  the 
prisoner  took  the  child  against  tne  father's  will,  and  this  she 
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admitted,    lie  matter  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  child  was  m^ 
stated  in  aggravation  of  the  punishment^  if  the  jury  found 
guilty.  \ 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  found  the  woman  guUty.  \ ^ 

The  Chairman,  in  sentencing  the  prisoner,  said  she  had  he^K^ 
found  guilty,  not  so  much  hy  the  jury  as  hy  her  own  conscience,  of  " 
having  taken  away  this  child  from  the  custody  and  possession  of  its 
parents ;  and  a  greater  offence,  or  more  iniquitous  proceeding  on  her 
part  could  scarcely  be  committed.    She  had  rendered  herseUT  liable 
to  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  but  the  Bench  were  willing  to' 
remember  mercy,  if  they  could  consistently;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  that  she  had  already  been  imprisoned  three  months, 
she  would  be  committed  for  fifteen  calendar  months'  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  away  from  the  dock  weeping. 

6.  Bu&GLASY  AT  THE  AMERICAN  Ministbe's. — A  robbcry  was 
committed  in  the  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  J.  Lothrop 
Motley  (the  American  Minister),  17,  Arlington-street.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  thief  or  thieves  must  have  concealed 
themselves  on  the  premises  some  time  before  the  robbery  was 
perpetrated,  and  that  they  escaped  bv  the  back  way  leading  into  the 
park.  Property  to  the  amount  of  about  1000/.  was  carri^  off,  the 
property  consisting  of  jewellery,  &c.  The  thieves  left  behind  them 
a  "jemmy''  and  a  long  rope. 

8.  Shookhto  Accident. — ^An  appalling  accident,  by  which  five 
colliers  lost  their  liv^,  occurred  at  No.  1  Voiheiw  Ht,  the  property 
of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company,  this  evening,  when,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  the  colliers  were  ascending  from  the  workings.  Some  in 
their  impatience,  it  would  appear,  rushed  to  the  shaft  which  was  not 
used  for  the  ascent  of  men,  but  for  drawing  coal.  This  shaft  had, 
however,  been  in  use  all  day  in  hauling  up  coal,  and  had  given  no 
evidence  of  defectiveness.  At  the  time  stated  five  men,  among 
whom  was  the  manager,  resorted  to  the  coal  shaft,  which  was  the 
lesser  of  the  two,  and,  having  given  the  signal,  were  unfortunately 
drawn  up ;  but  when  they  had  reached  to  within  about  twenty- 
seven  yards  of  the  top  of  the  shaft,  the  rope  suddenly  broke,  and  the 
poor  fellows  were  hurled  back  to  the  bottom,  and  were  killed 
instantaneously.  In  age  the  deceased  ranged  from  fifteen  to  forty 
years.  It  was  stated  that  the  rope  was  cut  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  broken  sheave." 

9.  Accouchement  op  the  Princess  Maey  op  Teck. — The  follow- 
ing bulletin  was  issued : — 

''Kensington  Palace,  January  9, 12  p.m. 
"  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  Prince  at  eleven  o'clock  this  evening. 

Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infent  Prince  are  doing  perfectly 

well. 

^'Aethue  Faerb,  M.D. 
^^Edwd.  H.  Hills." 
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12.  Destruction  op  the  Old  Star  aot)  Garter  Hotel,  Rich- 
mond.— The  Old  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  so  long  known  as  a  resort 
of  convivial  parties  from  London,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning.  Only  three  persons  were  in  the  build- 
ing at  the  time,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  flames  spread  after  the 
outbreak  in  the  basement  had  been  discovered  that  Mr.  John  C.  W. 
Lever,  who  had  assumed  the  position  of  manager  but  a  fortnight 
before,  had  no  tioie  to  escape,  and  was  burnt  to  death. 

The  fire  was  first  observed  by  the  coachman  of  Colonel  Burdett, 
late  of  the  17th  Lancers,  who  resided  at  Ancaster-house,  opposite 
the  hotel,  and  adjoining  the  great  gates  of  Richmond  Park.  He 
was  driving  the  Misses  Burdett  home  from  a  party  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  a  quarter  past  one  o^clock  had  arrived  at  his 
master's  house,  when  he  remarked  smoke  issuing  from  the  areas 
and  beneath  the  entrance-door  of  the  hotel.  He  directly  called 
the  attention  of  the  Misses  Burdett  to  the  fact,  and  while  he  was 
shutting  up  his  horses  these  ladies,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
regardless  of  the  slender  protection  their  evening  dresses  afforded, 
crossed  the  road  and  knocked  and  rang  loudly  at  the  door  of  the 
new  hotel,  which  was  built  in  1864,  a  few  yards  nearer  to  Richmond 
Park,  and  which,  though  belonging  to  the  same  proprietary,  is  an 
entirely  distinct  building.  Having  roused  the  inmates,  they  re- 
turned to  their  house  and  called  Colonel  Burdett,  who  was  just 
retiring  to  bed.  He  immediately  directed  his  butler  to  ring  his 
alarm-bell  and  rouse  the  neighbourhood.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Bear- 
park,  the  housekeeper  of  the  hotel,  who,  with  half-a-dozen  female 
domestics,  slept  in  the  new  building,  had  arrived  in  front  of  the 
old  hotel,  and,  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  her  by  the  only 
two  policemen  who  had  arrived  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  she  de- 
scribed the  persons  sleeping  in  the  old  building  to  be  Mr.  Lever, 
the  manager;  Mr.  Simpson,  his  clerk;  and  George  Mingey,  the 
cellarman.  Meantime  Colonel  Burdett  had  been  very  active,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  coachman  and  butler  had  brought  a  ladder 
from  his  grounds,  which  arrived  most  opportunely,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  Lever  the  manager,  and  Simpson  the  clerk,  pre- 
sented themselves  together  at  the  window  of  a  bedroom  on  ihe 
third  floor,  calling  piteously  for  aid.  Although  at  this  moment 
the  flames  had  not  broken  through  any  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
hotel,  a  dense  smoke  was  escaping  from  every  casement,  including 
those  on  the  third  floor,  where  the  two  men  were  imploring  help. 
Unfortunately,  the  ladder  brought  from  Colonel  Burdett's  would 
not  reach  higher  than  the  second  floor,  and  there  appeared  imminent 
probability  of  both  lives  being  sacrificed.  But,  happily.  Colonel 
Bull,  of  the  19th  Surrey  Volunteers,  arrived  about  this  time,  and, 
seeing  the  difficulty,  called  out  to  the  inmates  to  lower  themselves, 
which  Simpson  immediately  did  by  tying  one  end  of  a  sheet  round 
the  iron  flower-basket  outside  the  window,  and  lowering  himself 
as  far  as  the  sheet  permitted.  There  were  still  some  inches  betwem 
his  feet  and  the  top  spar  of  the  ladder,  when  Colonel  Bull,  with 
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great  darings  mounted  the  ladder^  and^  almost  hidden  by  dense 
volumes  of  smoke>  continued  to  ascend  until  he  got  hold  of  Simp- 
son's feet^  which  he  steadied  on  the  topmost  spar^  and  thus  brought 
him  safely  to  the  ground,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  those  who 
had  assembled.  Simpson  was  dreadfully  cut  about  the  face  and 
neck  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass  windows  while  swaying 
to  and  fro  upon  his  fragile  support.  He  swooned  on  reaching  the 
ground,  and  was  carried  across  ihe  road  to  Colonel  Burdett's  house, 
where  all  needful  attention  was  immediately  paid  him.  It  was 
hoped  that  Lever  would  have  followed  Simpson's  example,  and  have 
lowered  himself,  but  those  present  said  that  while  Simpson  was 
hanging  from  the  window  they  observed  Lever  suddenly  disappear, 
and  the  presumption  was  that  he  was  suff()cated  by  the  smoke  and 
fell  down  insensible.  About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that 
Mingey  the  cellarman,  who  slept  on  the  first  floor,  had  contrived 
to  escape  through  the  new  coffee-i^m  on  the  north  side  of  the  old 
hotel,  and  which  was  the  only  portion  of  the  building  not  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  incidents  above  described  occupied  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
before  the  first  engine  arrived  the  whole  bmlding  was  in  flames 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  lighting  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
and  giving  early  notice  to  the  surtounding  towns  of  Brentford, 
Kew,  Twickenham,  Hounslow,  &c.,  of  the  work  of  devastation  that 
was  going  on.  The  roof  fell  in,  carrying  with  it  every  floor  in  the 
building,  before  two  o'clock,  and,  although  the  fire  continued  to  bum 
with  great  intensity  for  two  hours  longer,  there  was,  happily,  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  no  danger  of  the  flames  extending  to  the 
new  hotel. 

The  Richmond  engine  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  was  followed 
by  several  of  those  from  the  surrounding  towns,  conspicuous  among 
which  was  the  Twickenham  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  with  their  fine 
steam-power  engine.  Altogether,  eight  engines  had  arrived  before 
a  single  drop  of  water  had  been  obtained,  and  so  great  was  the  heat 
thrown  out  by  the  burning  ruins  that  the  green-houses  and  a  large 
elm-tree  in  Colonel  Burdetfs  gardens,  eighty  feet  distant  across 
the  road,  caught  fire  more  than  once,  and  could  only  be  kept  cool 
by  constant  supplies  of  water  drawn  from  his  private  wells.  The 
new  hotel  had  a  roof-tank,  capable  of  holding  80,000  gallons  of 
water,  but,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  tank  was  not  only 
unavailable,  but  nearly  empty. 

About  four  o'clock  a  party  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Salvage  Corps,  headed  by  Foreman  Purkett,  arrived  from  London, 
but  they  were  unaccompanied  by  any  engines  or  firemen ;  and  a 
lamentable  want  of  discipline  would  have  prevailed  among  the 
various  local  fire-brigade  corps  l)ut  for  the  exertions  of  Superin- 
tendent Butt  and  Inspector  Ayre,  of  the  V  division  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  who  were  present,  and  preserved  order  as  they  best 
could.  No  additional  loss,  however,  arose  from  this  circumstance. 
All  that  was  left  of  the  old  hotel  was  an  enormous  mass  of  smoul^ 
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dering  bricks  and  rubbish  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road- 
way. The  front  wall  fell  early,  and  very  small  portions  of  the  rest 
were  standing  when  the  Richmond  people  rose  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  clear  account  as  to  how  the  fire  originated.  Hat 
it  broke  out  in  the  basement — the  kitchen  or  cellar — there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  because  that  was  the  portion  of  the  hotel  in 
which  the  fire  was  first  discovered.  All  business  in  both  the  old 
and  the  new  hotels  had  been  recently  suspended  for  the  winter 
season,  the  few  servants  retained  having  been  engaged  in  taking 
the  stock  in  the  cellars,  &c.,  and,  no  doubt,  those  portions  of  the 
old  building  had  been  visited  on  the  previous  day.  Simpson  the 
clerk  stated  that  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Lever  the  manager 
up  to  midnight  in  making  up  his  stock-books,  and  that,  having 
himself  turned  off  the  gas  at  the  main  in  the  entrance-hall,  they 
together  retired  up-stairs  to  their  respective  bedrooms — ^his  own  on 
the  second  floor,  and  Mr.  Lever's  on  the  third  floor.  He  stated  be 
was  awoke  by  a  suffocating  sensation,  and  on  rising  in  bed  found 
his  room  nearly  full  of  smoke.  He  jumped  up,  and,  putting^  on 
his  trousers,  dipped  two  towels  in  the  water-jug  and  wrapped  ^em 
round  his  head.  Thus  prepared,  he  left  his  room  and  groped  his 
way  up-stairs  to  the  bedroom  of  the  manager,  whom  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  rousing.  When  he  told  Mr.  Lever  the  house  was  on 
fire,  the  latter  replied,  half-asleep,  " Oh,  nonsense ;  humbug!''  and 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  almost  pulling  him  out  of  bed  that  he  could 
be  made  aware  of  his  danger. 

The  property  destroyed  was  very  heavily  insured  in  the  Sun, 
the  Guardian,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Phoenix  Fire-offices,  the  wine  in 
the  cellars  of  the  old  hotel  alone  having  been  valued  at  nearly 
10,000/. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  strong  gale  q>rang  up 
from  the  westward,  and  brought  down  the  few  outer  wiJls  of  ihe 
old  building  which  had  up  to  that  time  remained  standing. 

An  immense  number  of  spectators  visited  the  hill  during  the 
day. 

15.  Murder  in  Finsbttry. — About  half-past  five  o'clock  a.m. 
an  atrocious  murder  was  committed  at  Brecker's  Hotel,  Christo- 

?her-street,  Pinsbury-square,  the  victim  being  a  young  woman, 
t  appeared  that  four  hours  before  Jacob  Spinass,  the  ni^t-p<»ter 
at  the  hotel,  was  taken  into  custody  for  crating  a  distun)uice 
at  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  the  City-road,  where,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  acting 
Inspector  at  the  Hoxton  Police  Station,  however,  decided  not  to 
take  the  charge,  but  before  he  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty  he  advised 
him  to  go  home,  and  not  to  frequent  such  places  in  Aiture.  Sfninass, 
who  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  said  he  would  take  the  advice,  and 
was  evidently  affected  by  what  had  been  said  to  him.  He  then 
raised  his  hat,  and  went  away,  leaving  on  the  inspector's  mind  an 
impression  that  he  was  really  of  a  kind  and  inoffensive  disposition. 
He  got  back  to  the  hotel  at  half-past  one,  and  the  door  was  opened  by- 
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Joseph  Webber,  the  junior  porter.  The  latter,  seeing  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  asked  him  whether  he  should  do  his  work  for  him ; 
but  this  oflTer  Spinass  declined,  saying,  No ;  you  go  to  bed.'' 
Webber  then  went  up-^tairs.  At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  household 
was  disturbed  by  the  smashing  of  china,  and  Mrs.  Brecker,  on 
descending  to  the  basement,  where  Spinass's  room  was  situate,  and 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  met  him  on  the  stairs.  His  manner 
was  wild,  and  he  repeatedly  said,  in  German,  that  "  the  devil  was 
downnstairs."  Mrs.  Brecker  called  for  assistance,  and  Webber  came 
down.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  dead  body  of  n  woman  was 
lying  near  the  scullery-door  in  a  pool  of  blood.  One  side  of  the  head 
and  face  was  so  completely  disfigured  as  to  render  identification  nearly 
impossible.  Her  dress  was  extremely  shabbv.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  it  was  manifest  that  there  had  oeen  a  violent  struggle. 
The  windows  were  broken,  the  furniture  was  disordered,  and  the  bed 
and  the  walls  were  bespattered  with  blood.  Pieces  of  a  wine  bottle, 
many  of  which  had  flesh  and  hair  clinging  to  them,  were  found  in 
the  bed.  A  heavy  candlestick,  bent  at  the  bottom,  was  standing  on 
the  table.  Spinass,  who  did  not  leave  the  house,  was  given  into 
custody ;  and  in  answer  to  the  charge  said  he  was  attacked  in  his 
room  by  several  men,  among  whom  was  the  devil,  whom  he  struck 
at  with  the  candlestick.  They  then  disappeared ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone  he  saw  a  dead  woman  on  the  floor.  He  was  then  taken  into 
custody. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  subsequently  identified 
by  Eliza  Ward,  Bridget  Martin,  and  Mary  Ann  Morton,  who  said 
that  they  lived  at  a  common  lodging-house  in  Flower  and  Dean- 
street,  Spitalfields,  and  who  applied  to  Inspector  Fife,  at  the  Old- 
street  Police  Station,  for  permission  to  view  it.  They  said  that  a 
female  friend  of  theirs  was  missing,  and  that  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  led  them  to  fear  that  she  was  the  victim.  Inspector  Fife 
acooixlingly  had  them  conducted  to  the  dead-house.  The  features 
of  the  deceased  were  so  disfigured  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  but  her 
identity  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  her  dress,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  Bridget  Martin  a  few  weeks  before.  The  latter 
also  said  that  her  friend  had  dark  hair,  li^ht  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion. The  deceased  answered  to  this  description.  It  was  then 
stated  ihsA,  up  to  the  ni^t  of  the  14th  she  lived  with  Ward,  Martin, 
and  Morton,  at  a  lodging-house  in  Flower  and  Dean-street.  She 
had  recently  completed  her  thirtieth  year,  but  looked  much  younger. 
Her  name  1^  b^  never  ascertained.  She  was  known  among  her 
acquaintances  as  Sissy."  For  the  last  two  years  she  had  been 
constancy  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury-square.  Ap- 
parently she  had  no  relatives  living.  In  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
about  nine  o'clock,  she  left  Flower  and  Dean-street.  The  identity 
of  the  deceased  was  further  established,  two  hours  s^terwards,  by 
Mary  Anne  Orange,  who  said  that  she  had  lent  the  deceased  the  boots 
which  she  had  on  when  the^  murder  was  discovered.  A  posi  mortem 
examiaation  of  the  body  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th. 
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Jacob  Spinass  the  prisoner  came  from  Switzerland.  His  age  was 
twenty-three.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1868,  he  arrived  in  England,  ai^ 
six  days  afterwards  obtained  employment  at  the  hotel  where  the  murder 
was  committed.  In  the  summer  he  acted  as  a  commission  agent  or 
courier  at  a  house  in  Cavendish-square.  During  the  winter  he  was 
out  of  a  situation.  In  January,  1869,  however,  he  got  some  work 
at  an  hotel  in  Percy-street,  Tottenham  Court-road.  About  the 
following  Easter  he  returned  to  Mr.  Brecker's  establishment. 

Spinass  was  tried  for  murder  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  subsequently 
reprieved. 

17.  SHOCKiKa  Murder  of  a  Gambkbeper  in  Suffolk. — ^An 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  John  Hight, 
a  young  gamekeeper,  murdered  on  the  estate  of  the  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  at  Eriswell,  Suffolk,  was  concluded  before  Mr.  G. 
A.  Partridge,  the  local  coroner,  and  resulted  in  the  committal  of 
two  men  for  trial.  The  facts  of  this  barbarous  murder  were  as 
follows : — 

On  the  Slst  December,  1869,  Hight  was  seen  to  enter  a  planta- 
tion in  which  a  shot  had  just  previously  been  heard,  and  was  never 
again  seen  alive.  When  he  left  home  he  intimated  his  intention  of 
being  back  by  six  o^clock,  and  as  he  did  not  return  during  the 
night  his  friends  became  alarmed ;  the  police  were  communicated 
with,  and  a  party  set  out  in  search  for  him.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
or  heard  of  him  imtil  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  January  this  year, 
when  his  dead  body  was  found  concealed  among  some  furze  about 
100  yards  from  the  plantation.  He  had  evidentiv  been  brutally 
murdered,  having  on  his  head  four  wounds  inflicted  by  blows  with 
some  heavy  instrument  which  completely  smashed  his  skull.  Marks 
of  blood  (which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  obliterate)  found  in 
the  plantation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  man  was 
murdered  there,  doubtless  by  poachers  who  were  heard  shooting 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  returned  later  in  the  evening 
and  concealed  their  victim  in  the  spot  where  his  body  was  found. 
Two  poachers,  named  Butterford  and  Heffer,  were  seen  by  a  police- 
man coming  across  a  turnip-field  in  the  direction  from  the  fdrre 
cover  where  the  body  was  concealed,  and  from  one  of  them  (Rutter- 
ford)  a  g^n  was  taken,  upon  which  were  subsequently  found  marks 
of  blood  and  human  hair.  Each  barrel  too  was  found  to  contain  a 
full  charge  of  powder,  but  there  were  very  few  shot  in  either  barrel, 
and  the  paper  which  had  been  used  instead  of  wadding  had  by  some 
means  got  some  way  up  the  barrel,  tending  to  the  belief  that  the 
gun  had  been  used  violently  and  the  shot'  shaken  out.  A  further 
examination  of  the  ground  at  the  spot  where  the  fatal  struggle  oc- 
curred resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot 
corresponding  precisely  with  the  few  that  were  left  in  the  gun.  The 
case,  however,  did  not  rest  upon  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  up  for  examination  before  the  magistrates 
at  Mildenhall  on  the  7th,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  exami- 
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nation^  evidence  was  given  by  a  police  officer  as  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  prisoner  Heflfer,  who  was  much  the  younger  of  the  two 
men^  and  not  such  a  hardened  ruffian  as  the  other  was  known  to 
be.  Heffer^s  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  afternoon  in 
question  he  and  Butterford  went  into  the  plantation  for  the  purpose 
of  poaching^  and  after  shooting  a  pheasant  they  were  looking  for 
another^  when  the  deceased  came  up  to  them  and  took  hold  of  Heffer. 
Butterford ordered  himtodesist^sa^ingthat  if  he  did  not  dosohe  would 
knock  him  down^  and  as  Hightdid  not  relinquish  his  hold  he  carried 
out  his  threat^  striking  the  keeper  on  the  head  with  the  barrels  of  the 
gun.  The  blow  knocked  him  down  insensible^  and  Heffer  then 
begged  of  his  companion  not  to  kill  the  man.  He  was  about  to  run 
away  when  Butterford  said  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  left  the  spot^ 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  gun  to  pieces  and  knock  the  still  insensible 
keeper  about  the  head  with  the  barrels  with  such  violence  that  Heffer 
said  he  sickened  at  the  sights  and  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  away. 
Having  completed  the  murder^  Butterfoid  put  the  deceased's  legs 
over  his  shoulders  and  dragged  the  body  to  the  place  where  it  was 
founds  concealing  it  by  cutting  branches  from  the  furze  and  placing 
them  round  it  as  though  growing.  Heffer  denied  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  actual  murder.  A  verdict  of  *^  wilfiil  murder^'  was  re- 
turned against  both  Butterford  and  Heffer^  who  had  also  been 
committed  in  a  similar  manner  b^  the  local  magistrates. 

Butterford  was  subsequently  tried  at  the  Ipswich  Assizes.  It  being 
important  to  obtain  Heffer's  evidence,  he  was  freed  from  the  charge 
and  admitted  as  a  witness.  Butterford  was  found  "  guilty/'  and 
condemned  to  death.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  malformation 
of  his  neck,  owing  to  a  burn  in  early  youth,  and  rendering  him  a 
difficult  subject  for  execution,  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

19.  Execution  op  Tropmann  at  Paris. — ^The  following  account 
of  the  execution  of  this  notorious  criminal  is  taken  from  the 
Debats: — 

"  Tropmann  was  executed  this  morning  while  the  clock  of  La 
Boquette  was  striking  seven.  He  probably  no  longer  entertained 
any  doubt  as  to  his  approaching  fate,  since  for  the  last  two  nights 
he  had  lain  upon  his  bed  completely  dressed,  as  though  he  desired 
to  be  ready  for  the  fatal  moment.  At  half-past  six  the  chaplain, 
the  director  of  the  detective  police,  the  director  of  the  depdt  of  con- 
demned convicts,  the  police  commissary  of  the  11th  arrondissement, 
and  the  registrar  of  the  Cour  Imp^riale,  preceded  by  two  warders, 
proceeded  towards  the  cell  where  Tropmann  had  spent  his  last  night. 
When  they  entered  the  cell  they  found  him  standing.  Upon  per- 
ceiving this  group  of  persons,  whose  presence  indicated  that  his 
hour  had  arrived,  he  became  very  red,  and  the  veins  of  his  neck 
visibly  swelled.  He  was  leaning  against  the  table  motionless,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  that  hypocritical  and  gloomy  demeanour  which 
he  always  assumed  when  he  was  gazed  at.  M.  Claude,  the  eminent 
chief  of  the  detective  police,  spoke  to  him  mildly  and  considerately. 
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cation  for  mercy  had  not  been  granted^  and  adjured  him  in  that 
solemn  moment  to  state  the  truth  concerning  the  crimes  which  he 
had  committed.    With  a  kind  of  impatient  manner  Tropmann  re- 
plied, '  I  have  told  the  truth/   Then  he  twice  repeated^  '  I  did  not 
strike ;  I  did  not  strike/    He  was  reminded  of  those  imaginary 
accomplices  whom  he  had  invented  (after  having  made  during  the 
preliminary  examinations  confessions  as  complete  as  possible)^  in 
order  to  deceive  justice  and  to  gain  time^  and  he  was  urged  to  name 
them.    He  appeared  to  have  some  hesitation,  hung  down  his  head, 
and  replied  in  an  almost  indistinct  voice,  '  No ;  I  cannot.'  The 
strait-waistcoat  was  then  removed  and  the  prison  shirt  taken  off. 
Then  were  seen  the  large  muscles  of  his  breast  and  shoulders,  his 
solid  arms,  his  slender  forearms,  his  long  and  powerful  hands.  His 
shirt  was  put  on  him,  and  slowly,  with  that  methodical  calmness 
with  which  he  did  all  things,  he  buttoned  the  collar  and  the  wrist- 
bands.  The  strait- waistcoat  was  replaced  and  all  retired,  leaving 
him  alone  with  the  chaplain.    When  he  was  next  seen  he  walked 
upright,  or  rather  stiffly,  making  an  evident  effort  to  preserve  a  firm 
exterior.    Without  assistance,  and  with  an  active  step,  he  asoeoded 
the  twenty-six  stairs.    He  traversed  the  long  lobby,  descended  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  front  register  office,  nearly  fell  at  the  last 
stair,  and  entered  the  small  office,  still  keeping  his  eyes  cast  down 
and  not  uttering  a  word.    Tropmann,  standing,  endured  with  suffi- 
cient calmness  these  dreadful  preparations,  but  at  times  his  head 
wavered,  his  eyes,  always  lowered,  seemed  swollen,  and  the  ridges 
of  muscle  in  his  back  agitated  his  shoulders.    He  was  made  to  sit 
down  while  his  hair  was  cut  off,  the  priest  in  a  soft  voice  reciting 
the  praya^.  At  this  moment  the  prisoner  broke  down ;  he  a|q>eared 
to  sink  within  himself,  he  became  weak,  and  his  whole  frame  was 
agitated.    He  kept  his  lips  closed.    M.  Claude  asked  him  whether 
he  persisted  in  his  declarations.    Keeping  his  eyes  cast  down  he 
replied,  in  a  low  voice,  'I  persist.'    The  last  journey  was  then 
commenced.    He  walked  unsteadily,  doubtless  owing  to  the  bonds 
which  fastened  his  arms.    It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  the  grey  and 
lowering  sky  cast  as  yet  so  indistinct  a  light  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  read  a  letter.    When  the  two  wings  of  the 
great  gate  of  La  Roquette,  beyond  which  appeared  the  sinister  in- 
strument of  justice,  were  opened,  the  condemned  man  recoiled  and 
shook  all  over.    Supported  by  the  assistants,  encouraged  by  the 
chaplain,  he  crossed  the  threshold  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.    There  he  twice  embraced  the  priest,  and  said  to  him,  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  *  Tell  M.  Claude  that  I  persist.'    At  the  first  stair 
he  stopped,  turned  round,  and  exclaimed  again,  '  Tell  him  that  I 
persist.'    The  chaplain,  who  was  retiring,  also  turned  and  replied, 
'  Be  easy ;  I  will  tell  him.'    Painfully  he  ascended  the  ten  steps, 
closelv  supported  and  pushed  forward  by  the  executioner,  and  was 
placed  before  the  &tal  plank.   At  this  moment  the  ferocious  animal 
which  dwelt  in  this  human  form  made  itself  visible.    His  resigna- 
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tion  disappeared^  and  he  woiild  not  die.  He  threw  himself  towaids 
the  rights  and^  finding  himself  thrust  hack  to  the  centre  hy  the 
executioner,  he  displayed  with  an  extraordinary  energy  that  agility, 
suppleness,  and  strength  which  had  made  him  so  formidable.  Lying 
with  his  stomach  against  the  plank,  he  drew  himself  up  and  thrust 
forward  his  head  and  shoulders  beyond  the  hemispherical  opening 
in  which  his  head  should  have  been  confined.  The  assistant  execu- 
tioner in  front  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  thrust  him  back ;  the 
executioner  took  him  by  the  neck  to  draw  him  into  thd  proper 
position,  when  Tropmann,  quickly  lowering  his  head,  inflicted  a  bite 
on  his  forefinger.  The  executioner,  who  possesses  prodigious  strength 
and  dexterity,  succeeded  in  placing  the  criminars  head  within  the 
openin&f ;  the  knife  fell  like  lightning,  and  the  basket  closed  upon 
the  body  of  the  dead  man.  All  that  we  have  related  occurred  in 
no  longer  a  period  than  twenty  seconds.  Veiy  minute  precautions 
had  been  taken  by  the  authorities.  From  midnight  the  approaches 
to  the  Place  de  la  Roquette  had  been  guarded  by  strong  squads  of 
sergens-^e-villei  detachments  of  the  Garde  de  Paris,  horse  and  foot, 
and  by  a  body  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Seine.  The  crowd  had 
been  kept  back  as  far  as  possible  to  beyond  the  Rues  de  la  Yacquerie 
and  Gerbier.  The  crowd  was,  as  on  dl  such  occasions  it  has  ever 
been,  disgraceful.'' 

A  short  account  of  tlie  crimes  for  which  Tropmann  was  executed 
will  be  found  in  our  Chronicle  for  December  last  year. 

23.  Tbreiblb  Disaster  in  a  Livbepool  Chapel. — ^A  dreadful 
accident  occurred  this  (Sunday)  evening  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Grosvenor-street,  Liverpool,  where  fifteen 
lives  were  lost  by  the  crushing  of  a  crowd  from  a  false  alarm  of  fire. 
The  building  was  originally  a  tennis-court,  and  was,  in  1798,  con- 
verted into  a  Protestant  established  place  of  worship,  capable  of 
accommodating  2000  persons,  and  called  All  Saints'  Church.  In 
1845  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 

The  sides  of  the  building  ran  parallel  with  Grosvenor-street.  It 
is  a  plain,  unpretentious,  brick  structure,  ordinarily  intended  to 
accommodate  about  2000  persons.  The  central  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  chapel  is  pewed,  but  there  is  also  standing  room  for  several 
hundreds  under  ihe  three  galleries  which  run  round  the  sides  and 
the  west  end.  Underneath  the  chapel  is  the  schoolroom,  which 
will  hold  from  500  to  800  persons.  There  are  only  two  modes  of 
ingress  or  egress,  one  at  the  northern  and  another  at  the  southern 
end,  and  both  fronting  Grosvenor-street.  The  south  doorway  is 
the  larger  of  the  two,  but  neither  is  much  larger  than  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  ordinary  house-door.  It  was  at  the  north  entrance 
where  Uie  terrible  struggle  for  life  took  place ;  and,  as  showing  the 
defective  construction,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  minute  in  its 
description.  On  entering  the  doorway  there  is  a  small  landing, 
only  uiree  or  four  yards  square,  immediately  to  the  right  of  which 
the  visitor  descends  by  four  or  five  steps  into  tiie  sd^lrocnn,  the 
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chapel  being  reached  by  an  ascent  of  six  steps  from  the  same  land- 
ing. Thus^  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  rush  out  of  the  buildings 
the  contending  streams  from  the  chapel  and  schoolroom  would  have 
to  fight  their  way  over  a  narrow  space>  in  which  probably  not  more 
than  three  persons  could  ordinarily  walk  abreast^  and  this  was  what 
actually  occurred. 

The  revival  services,  conducted  here  by  the  mission  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Fathers,  began  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  and  were 
attended  each  Sunday  evening  by  congregations  of  two  or  three 
thousand  souls,  besides  an  equal  number  of  children,  gathered 
together  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  schoolroom  under  the  church. 
On  the  Sunday  when  this  disaster  took  place  the  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Father  Alphonsus  O^Neill  in  the  schoolroom,  and  by 
Father  Raphael  in  the  church,  both  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  ea<m 
instance,  with  a  densely-thronged  congregation.  While  the  service 
in  the  schoolroom  was  progressing,  about  half-past  seven,  a  drunken 
man,  who  had  stt^gered  into  the  place,  shouted  out  to  the  preacher, 

I  have  listened  to  you  long  enough.^^  This  indecent  interruption 
was  followed  by  cries  of  *^Tum  him  out  One  or  two  persons 
rose  from  their  seats  apparently  for  that  purpose ;  the  service  was 
stopped,  the  confusion  grew  worse,  a  crash  of  glass  was  heard  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  nearest  the  door,  followed  by  the  scream- 
ing of  children ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  the  cry 
of  Fire  1'^  was  raised  by  some  one.  Then  arose  screams  from  every 
part  of  the  room,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  scramble  by  those 
nearest  the  stairs  to  get  out.  The  alarm  rapidly  extended  to  the 
occupants  of  the  chapel,  both  in  the  body  of  the  building  and  the 
galleries ;  there  was  a  violent  rush  to  escape ;  many  people  were 
thrown  down  on  the  stairs  and  landing,  and  some  were  trampled  to 
death.  Many  others  received  serious  injuries.  The  fathers  and 
priests  in  the  church  exerted  themselves  to  persuade  the  people  to 
be  quiet,  and  continued  their  religious  services,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  while  the  police  arrived  and  carried  away  the  dead.  One 
of  the  fifteen  bodies  could  not  be  identified,  the  face  being  horribly 
disfigured.  They  were  all  those  of  poor  people,  and  several  were 
those  of  women.  Most  of  them  had  died  of  suffocation.  An  inquest 
was  afterwards  held,  and  amongst  other  evidence,  John  McGinn,  a 
porter,  stated  that  on  the  evening  in  question  he  went  to  a  mission 
service  in  the  schoolroom  under  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  Grosvenor- 
street,  where  the  Rev.  Father  O'Neill  was  preaching.  Service  was 
also  going  on  in  the  chapel  above.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the 
chapel,  and  witness  could  not  get  in,  so  hearing  that  there  was 
service  in  the  schoolroom  he  went  in  there.  There  were  not  many 
people  in  the  street  at  that  time.  There  was  no  crushing  or  con- 
fusion. He  knew  Patrick  Nevin,  a  man  now  present.  He  was  pre- 
sent in  the  schoolroom,  and  his  attention  was  called  to  him  a  httle 
before  eight,  by  hearing  him  call  out  to  the  preacher,  I've  heud 
you  long  enough :  you've  said  enough."  Nevin  was  near  a  window. 
He  heard  some  people  call,  "  Put  him  out,"  but  the  preacher  told 
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them  to  keep  quiet.  He  was  sure  Nevin  was  in  drink^  hj  his  voice. 
In  less  than  a  minute  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  Fire,  fire  \"  slowly.  It 
seemed  that  of  a  boy  in  Grosvenor-street.  The  windows  were  broken 
in  places  at  this  time,  but  he  had  not  then  seen  any  one  break  them. 
The  voice  was  low,  and  appeared  to  come  from  close  to  the  windows. 
The  effect  was  to  alarm  the  congregation.  The  room  was  lighted 
with  gas,  and  no  candles  or  tapers  were  burning,  nor  had  they  been 
during  the  service.  The  witness  himself,  however,  was  alarmed  by 
the  cry.  People  tried  to  get  out  of  the  place  in  the  best  way  they 
could,  through  both  the  door  and  the  windows.  No  one  inside  re- 
peated the  cry  of  fire,  but  there  was  great  confusion.  Witness  and 
several  others  got  out  through  a  window,  but  the  great  crushing 
was  towards  the  door.  When  he  had  been  out,  and  saw  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm,  he  got  back  again  into  the  room,  and 
shouted  out  that  there  was  no  dan^r.  Nevin  then  said  to  him, 
"They're  going  to  kill  me;''  and  witness  replied,  "You  vagabond, 
you  deserve  it."  The  crush  was  still  going  on  at  the  door,  and  the 
Ilev.  Father  Donovan  called  out  from  the  door  for  men  to  come  and 
help  him.  At  the  same  time  the  preacher  called  out  to  the  congre- 
gation to  remain  quiet.  The  crush  lasted  five  or  ten  minutes.  The 
greater  number  of  the  congregation  remained  in  their  places.  After 
the  crush  had  passed  he  saw  several  persons  lying  just  outside  the 
schoolroom  door  and  in  the  passage. 

Dr.  Bligh  and  Dr.  Hanbury  described  the  injuries  which  some  of 
the  killed  had  sustained.  Suffocation,  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  had 
been  the  direct  cause  of  death.  Dr.  Bligh  was  in  the  schoolroom 
attending  the  service.  He  heard  persons  crying  for  some  one  to  be 
put  out,  and  the  conAision  soon  became  serious.  Some  persons, 
breaking  the  windows  and  trying  to  get  out,  caused  much  noise  and 
increased  the  alarm.  There  was  a  rush  of  about  forty  to  the  door, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  saw  several  persons  on  the  floor.  The 
Rev.  Father  Donovan  was  trying  all  he  could  to  keep  the  crowd 
back,  and  the  preacher,  seeing  the  disturbance,  engaged  the  congre- 
gation in  prayer  to  keep  them  quiet.  He  did  not  hear  any  cry  of 
fire  throughout.  As  soon  as  the  crush  had  passed  he  did  what  he 
could  to  assist  the  injured,  all  of  whom  were  outside  the  school- 
room. The  majority  were  killed  at  the  point  where  the  stream  from 
the  chapel  met  that  from  the  schoolroom. 

Moses  Whelan,  a  cooper,  positively  identified  Nevin  as  the  man 
who  called  out  to  the  preacher.  There  was  an  attempt  to  remove 
bim,  and  then  some  one  outside  called,  "  Fire  I"  There  was  then  a 
rush  to  the  door. 

The  Rev.  Alphonsus  O'Neill  said  he  was  preaching  a  mission 
sermon  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  night  in  question.  About  ten 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock  he  noticed  a  disturbance.  A  man  called 
out,  "  I  b^  your  pardon ;  enough  of  that,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
It  was  the  man  Nevin.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  drink.  A 
slight  commotion  ensued,  and  this  increased  owing  to  an  attempt 
to  put  Nevin  out.    He  told  them  to  deal  quietly  with  him.  When 
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the  man  had  nearly  reached  the  door  a  cry  of  Fire  I"  twice  raised^ 
and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  throughout  the  schoolroom^  and  in 
what  appeared  a  boy's  voice^  came  from  the  south  end  window ;  and 
in  one  instant^  like  an  electric  shocks  it  took  effect.  The  congr^^ 
tion  rose  screaming  and  in  great  excitement.  He  then  at  once 
asked  the  congregation  to  engage  in  audible  prayer  on  their  knees, 
stating  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  this  way  he  quieted 
the  great  m^jority^  but  the  confusion  at  the  door  continued^  though 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  great.  At  that  time  he  thought 
there  might  be  fire  in  the  churchy  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  them  there  till  the  chapel  was  empty. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  persons 
died  from  suffocation  and  injuries  caused  in  a  rush^  the  result  of  a 
panic^  brought  about  by  the  brawling  of  Nevin  and  a  cry  of Fire!'* 
The  jury  recommended  that  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  should  be 
widened. 

&4.  Fatal  Collision  bbtwbbn  thb  Bombay and  ''Oneida^' 
Stbamships. — A  disastrous  collision  occurred  in  Yokohama  Bay, 
between  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail  steamer  Bombay  and 
the  United  States  steamer  Oneida/^  by  which  120  men  were 
drowned.  The  Oneida/'  being  homeward  bounds  left  her  anchorage 
at  Yokohama  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  and  the  accident 
occurred  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  United  States'  Minister 
visited  her  in  the  forenoon^  and  received  the  usual  salute,  and  the 
guns  were  reloaded  with  the  expectation  of  replying  to  a  salute 
from  a  Russian  gunboat  to  Mr.  Delong.  The  salute,  however,  was 
not  given,  and  the  guns  remained  loaded.  As  the  Oneida"  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour  the  crews  of  the  various  vessels  and  men  at  work 
in  the  port  gave  cheers,  and  wished  her  a  happy  voyage.  On 
passing  out  of  the  harbour  her  fires  were  banked,  and  steam  blown 
off.  While  the  officers  were  at  dinner,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  the 
look-out  man  shouted, Steamer  lights  ahead,"  and  a  midshipman 
gave  the  order  to  port  helm.  Every  thing  seemed  quiet  on  board 
the  other  steamer.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  she  had  not  observed 
the  "  Oneida,"  although  her  lights  were  burning  brightly.  The 
steamer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Bombay,"  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  line,  came  right  on,  and  struck  the  Oneida  "  on  the  star- 
board side,  abaft  the  gangway,  about  half-way  between  the  main  and 
mizen  rigging.  A  hole  was  cut,  through  which  the  whole  interior 
of  the  ship  was  visible.  The  binnacle  wheel  and  rudder  were 
carried  away,  and  two  men  standing  at  the  wheel  were  instantly 
killed.  The  Bombay "  did  not  stop  after  crashing  through  the 
'^Oneida/'  though  the  guns  of  the  latter,  which  happened  to  be 
loaded,  were  almost  instantly  fired  to  attract  her  attention  and  bring 
her  back.  Orders  were  given  to  lower  the  boats,  but  only  one  life- 
boat was  available,  the  others  having  been  crushed.  The  lifeboat 
was  manned  by  Dr.  Stoddart,  the  boatswain,  and  fifteen  of  the 
crew.  Five  guns  were  fired,  but  before  the  sixth  could  be  dis- 
charged the  "  Oneida"  sank — within  ten  minutes  after  she  was  struck. 
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None  of  those  saved  saw  a  man  or  heard  a  voice  on  board  the 
Bombay/^  They  reported  that  when  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  saving  the  ship^  the  officers  gathered  around  Captain 
Williams^  and  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  ship  went  down  he 
would  go  down  with  her.  The  lifeboat  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
sinking  ship^  to  avoid  being  swamped.  After  pulling  about  for  a 
while^  the  crew  of  the  lifeboat^  seeing  none  of  the  crew  floating^  not 
one  of  the  160  who  went  down,  unwillingly  bent  their  boat's  head 
landward,  about  five  miles  distant.  On  landing,  the  natives  kindly 
treated  them ;  and  thev  obtained  the  assistancie  of  a  guide,  and 
started  to  walk  to  Yokohama,  which  they  reached  at  daylight 
the  next  morning:  The  Bombay''  wa9  immediately  ordered 
to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  succeeded  in  saying  thirty-nine  men, 
who  had  got  into  a  cutter  which  floated  when  the  ship  went  down. 
Several  other  vessels,  one  with  Minister  Delong  on  board,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  during  the  day ;  but  no  more  lives  were 
saved.  The  Japanese  Government  sent  boats  and  apparatus  to 
search  for  the  wreck,  and,  if  necessary,  to  buoy  the  spot.  The 
passengers  on  board  the  "  Bombay  "  were  quite  surprised  when  they 
heard  the  calamitv  that  had  be£allen  the  vessel  they  had  struck,  but 
declared  they  neither  heard  any  request  from  the Oneida"  to  stay  by 
them,  or  minute-guns  fired.  A  naval  court  was  demanded  by  the 
captsun  of  the  Bombay."  The  officers  and  men  of  the  "  Oneida  " 
numbered  176,  only  fifty-six  of  whom,  including  Dr.  Stoddart  and 
two  junior  officers,  survived  the  disaster. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Captain  Eyre  before  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  held  at  Kanagawa,  respecting  this  dreadful 
collision  : — 

I  am  in  command  of  the  steamer  'Bombay.'  Was  in  command 
on  January  the  84th,  at  6.15  p.m.,  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse.  Saw 
a  bright  light  half  a  point  on  port  bow.  Shortly  afterwards  I  made 
out  two  side  lights — green  and  red.  I  ported  the  helm,  and  kept 
porting  until  I  shut  the  green  light  in.  The  pilot  and  the  chief 
officer  were  standing  by  me.    On  shutting  out  the  green  light, 

pilot  said,  '  We  are  well  clear.'  My  answer  was,  '  Port 
still.'  The  steam  vessel  then  turned  off.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  I  observed  the  coming  vessel  putting  her  helm  hard 
a-starboard,  crossing  my  bow  with  ftdl  sails  and  steam.  I  stopped 
my  engines.  When  she  came  nearly  ahead  of  me  I  put  my  helm 
hard  a-starboard  to  clear  her,  immediately  after  striking  her  behind 
the  mizen  gear,  our  starboard  bow  striking  her  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  the  shock  not  being  more  than  a  graze.  I  turned  round  to 
see  what  damage  was  done.  I  had  sent  the  chief  officer  down  to 
see  if  we  were  making  water.  I  said  to  the  pilot,  '  I  don't  think 
much  harm  is  done;  if  there  is,  we  shall  soon  see  signal  rockets.' 
My  engines  were  stopped  about  ten  minutes.  The  chief  officer 
came  and  reported  the  ship  making  water  forward.  I  then  said, '  I 
see  no  signals  of  distress ;  go  ahead.'  Nor  did  I  hear  any  thing ; 
and,  as  the  ship  was  making  water,  I  made  speed  for  Yokohama. 
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Even  after  I  came  to  Yokohama  I  thought  little  of  the  collision. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  harm  done.  I  did  not  know  what 
ship  it  was.  I  said  when  it  passed  me^ '  That  is  an  auxiliary  screw.^ 
.  .  .  The  ship  was  about  one  hundred  feet  distant  when  she 
crossed  my  bow ;  another  twenty  feet  and  I  should  have  cleared  her. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  going  at  more  than  seven  to  eight  and  a  half 
knots.  The  wind  was  against  me ;  the  night  was  dark  When  I 
first  saw  the  bright  light  I  think  the  ship  was  a  mile  distant.  I 
can^t  tell  the  time  elapsing  from  then  until  the  collision.  The  ship 
evidently  starboarded  her  helm ;  she  must  have  been  going  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  knots.  After  finding  the  ship  coming  right  down 
upon  me^  I  starboarded  my  helm  to  clear  her.  I  was  on  ti^e  bridge 
the  whole  time.  .  .  .  My  engines  were  stopped  a  couple  of 
minutes  before  the  collision^  when  I  saw  the  collision  was  imminent. 
When  I  started  I  was  looking  astern  through  my  glass  to  the  spot 
of  collision^  and  continued  so  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  did 
not  hail  the  ship.  I  was  too  busy  at  the  time  to  avoid  the  collision. 
The  concussion  was  very  light.  On  my  bow  were  hangings  after- 
wards, the  other  ship's  gaff  and  a  boom.  I  was  not  at  all  entangled  in 
the  ship.  The  ^Bombay'  is  an  old  iron  ship ;  her  plates  are  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  When  two  ships  come  in  collision  during  a  dark 
night,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  customary  for  the  one  to  ascertain 
if  the  other  has  suffered  damage ;  perhaps  in  the  open  sea^  not  in 
close  proximity  of  land.  Blue  lights  and  rockets  are  the  proper 
signals  of  distress;  also  gun-firings  if  you  are  within  hearmg 
distance.  I  did  not  send  up  rockets^  as  I  wanted  no  help.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  a  recognized  practice  that  ships  do  not  communicate 
after  a  collision^  unless  the  one  sends  up  rockets  or  fires  the  gun. 
My  instructions^  as  captain  of  a  mail  steamer^  are  to  stop  f<H* 
nothing  but  to  save  life.  It  was  at  that  time  my  firm  opinion  that 
there  was  no  danger.  The  pilot- said^ '  The  Spit  is  close  io,  if  there 
is  any  danger.'  It  did  not  occur  to  me^  being  so  close  to  my 
anchorage^  and  seeing  no  signals^  to  stop  until  I  had  communicated 
with  the  ^  Oneida.'  I  cannot  account  for  the  spar  striking  my 
ship  below  the  water-line.  At  that  time  I  thought  the  spar  might 
have  stuck  out  from  the  other  ship's  quarter.  I  struck  abaft 
the  mizen  rigging,  and  presumed  she  could,  at  all  events,  easily 
beach  on  the  Spit.  .  .  •  This  is  the  first  accident  I  have  ever 
had.'' 

Mr.  Loggin,  the  chief  oflScer  of  the  "  Bombay,"  corroborated  the 
captain's  statement.    He  said, — 

The  other  vessel  came  right  against  us ;  her  steering  caused  her 
to  come  across  us.  It  was  the  captain  who  ordered  the  helm  a-port, 
not  the  pilot.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  the  collision  that  I 
found  out  the  spar  had  gone  through  our  ship.  It  was  only  afl;er  we 
had  anchored  I  reported  it  to  the  captain,  who  by  no  possibility 
could  know  it  before ;  and  if  he  had  said  so  it  must  be  an  error. 
.  .  .  We  had  no  sail  set.  The  other  ship  had  all  her  sails  set ; 
she  was  bark-rigged.    The  wind  was  north-east,  and  she  had  ihe 
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wind  on  her  port-quarter.  The  tide  was  in  her  favour.  I  have 
never  been  here  before.  I  saw  the  smoke  from  the  other  ship,  so  she 
was  under  steam.  I  did  not  know  the  other  ship's  qusJity  or 
nationality.  Our  speed  was  eight  knots ;  our  course  was  due 
north.  The  other  ship's  sneed,  I  suppose,  was  about  eleven  knots.  I 
saw  no  measures  taken  on  Doard  the  other  ship  to  avoid  the  collision. 
I  heard  no  sound  or  voices  from  the  other  ship,  nor  saw  or  heard 
any  signal  from  her.  Until  I  went  below  to  sound  our  ship  I  should 
have  seen  or  heard  such  signals,  if  there  had  been  any.'' 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  suspension  of  Captain  Eyre's 
certificate  for  six  months. 


FEBRUARY. 

5.  Great  Robbery  op  Bank  Notes. — ^In  a  plaice  of  public 
resort,  and  about  midday,  a  collecting  clerk  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Barnetts,  Hoares,  and  Co.,  the  eminent  bankers  in  Lombard- 
street,  was  robbed  of  a  sum  in  Bank-of-£ngland  notes  amounting 
to  nearly  10,000/.  Towards  evening,  when  the  circumstance 
became  publicly  known,  it  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  the  city, 
and  a  reward  of  1000/.  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  thief 
and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  notes,  the  payment  of  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  stopped  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  robbery 
was  accomplished  in  a  manner  as  ingenious  and  simple  as  it  was 
daring,  and  the  thief  got  clear  away.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the 
clerk  in  question  called  at  the  Birkbeck  Deposit  Bank,  having  some 
business  to  transact  there.  The  bank,  which  is  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  Southampton-buildings,  a  short  street  leading  out  of 
Chancery-lane,  near  the  Holborn  end  of  the  lane,  and  on  its 
eastern  side,  was  undergoing  alterations,  and  the  space  set  apart  for 
customers  was  somewhat  lessened  in  consequence.  At  the  time 
many  people  were  in  front  of  the  counter  transacting  business,  and 
the  clerk  of  Messrs.  Bamett  among  the  rest.  He  had  then  99S0/. 
in  bank  notes  in  a  leathern  case,  which  was  securely  fastened  to  his 
dress  by  a  strong  steel  chain,  such  as  has  been  in  use  among  bankers' 
clerks  for  many  years.  While  waiting  his  turn,  with  his  case  and 
its  precious  contents  on  the  counter,  a  person  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  from  behind  and  told  him  be  had  dropped  something. 
Looking  down,  he  saw  on  the  floor  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he 
stooped  to  pick  up,  and  which,  on  examination,  he  found  did  not 
belong  to  him.  The  doing  so  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  on 
standing  upright  again  he  thought  he  saw  a  hand  being  stealthily 
withdrawn  from  his  leathern  case,  which  had  remained  on  the 
counter.  Suspicion  being  thus  aroused,  he  immediately  examined 
his  case,  and  missed  from  it  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes,  ^ounting. 
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as  we  have  said^  to  9950/.  Greatly  alarmed  for  the  moment  by 
the  loss  he  had  sustained^  he  looked  wildly  round ;  but  failing  to  see 
luiy  one  upon  whom  suspicion  could  rest,  he  rushed  into  the  street 
to  see  if  any  person  was  running  away,  but  with  no  better  result, 
and  returned  to  the  bank.  After  exa]||)ining  his  case  again,  and 
being  confirmed  as  to  the  misfortune,  he  mentioned  the  robbeiy  to 
some  person  in  authority  there,  and  then  went  forthwith  to  Lom- 
bard-street, where  he  related  the  circumstances  to  his  employers. 
Without  delay,  they  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
R.  and  S.  Mullens  of  Cheapsidc,  the  solicitors  to  the  Bankers' 
Protection  Association,  who  promptly  communicated  with  the  City 
Detective  Police,  and  took  other  measures  with  a  view  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  thief.  Meanwhile,  the  robbery  having  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
circumstances  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  Colonel  HendeiiBon, 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  Superintendent  Thomson  of  the  Bow- 
street  police  division  also  aided  in  discovering  and  arresting  the 
person  by  whom  the  robbery  was  committed.  The  two  forces  being 
thus  engaged  in  a  common  object, .  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  professional  rivalry,  to  say  nothing  of  a  reward, 
it  was  thought  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  daring  robbery  ought 
not  to  have  been  long  at  large;  but  he  has  hitherto  remained 
undetected. 

The  clerk  from  whom  the  notes  were  stolen  had  been  two  or 
three  years  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Barnetts,  Hoares,  and  Co.,  and 
bore  a  good  character.  His  fair  reputation,  indeed,  might  have 
been  inferred  from  his  being  in  such  a  position,  and  from  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a  collecting  clerk,  to  whom  large  sums 
of  money  are  entrusted  from  day  to  day  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

7.  Banquet  to  the  Loitb-LiBUTENANT  op  Ireland. — ^The  in- 
augural banquet  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  given  this  evening,  on  a 
scale  of  splendid  hospitality,  in  the  King's  Boom  of  the  Man- 
sion House.  Their  Excellencies  the  Ix)rd-Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  Spencer  were  the  principal  guests.  The  company  included 
a  select  circle  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  judges,  chief  officers  of 
the  public  service,  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, merchants,  and  other  citizens,  numbering  altogether  over 
600  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Their  Excellencies  were  escorted  to  the 
Mansion  House  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  were  received  by  a 
guard  of  honour  composed  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  proceed- 
ings passed  off  with  the  utmost  harmony,  and  the  healths  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Eamily 
were  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  ^'The  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Prosperity  to 
Ireland.*'  Lord  Spencer,  in  reply,  congratulated  the  country  on  ike 
fact  that,  as  the  figures  he  gave  showed,  not  only  had  pauperism 
decreased  in  the  country,  but  that  the  poor  were  better  cared  for, 
and  were  treated  more  liberally  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor ; 
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that,  moreover,  as  the  large  sums  which  were  deposited  in  Irish 
banks  proved,  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  be  increasing,  for 
that  at  that  moment  there  were  over  twenty  millions  deposited  in 
Irish  banks,  being  an  increase  of  over  seven  millions  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  that  in  seventy  years  since  the  first  return  of  the 
tonnage  of  Dublin,  that  tonnage  had  quadrupled.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act  he  believed  that  the  hopeful  anticipations  of 
those  who  supported  the  measure  would  be  realized  rather  than  the 
gloomy  forebodings  in  which  those  who  opposed  it  indulged.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  grounds  for  anxiety.  He  feared  that 
some  of  those  Fenians  still  m  the  country  might  add  considerable 
disorder  to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  retard  its  prosperity, 
though  he  was  sure  no  Government  of  the  Queen  would  quail  before 
them.  He  lamented  also  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  constabulary 
had  not  been  seconded  b^  independent  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
residing  in  disturbed  districts.  As  to  the  Land  Bill,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  a  remedy  of  some  of  those  evils 
to  which  he  had  referred,  he  would  onljr  ask  all  those  who  had  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  bbth  there  and  in  Parliament,  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  practical  and  moderate  spirit,  dealing  with  it  generously  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
regar4  to  the  rights  of  those  who  had  property. 

His  Excellency  was  listened  to  throughout  with  marked  attention^ 
and  was  loudly  applauded  on  resuming  his  seat.  The  health  of  the 
Countess  was  then  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  number  of  other 
toasts  followed. 

14.  Morfa  Collibey  Explosion.— A  fearful  explosion  occurred 
at  Morfa  near  Swansea  at  half  past  six  o^clock  in  the  morning,  as 
the  me»  were  proceeding  to  their  work.  Fortunately,  however, 
only  about  fifty  of  the  men,  out  of  a  far  larger  number  employed  in 
the  works,  had  descended  the  pit.  A  man  who  was  standing  on  the 
stage  above  the  pit^s  mouth  heard  a  noise  below,  and  at  the  same 
instant  was  thrown  backward  by  a  violent  gust  of  air  forced  up- 
ward Arom  the  shaft.  The  alann  was  given,  and  at  first  it  was 
naturally  concluded  that  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  had  [occurred. 
By  means  of  a  contrivance  kept  in  readiness  for  an  emergency,  the 
usual  mode  of  descending  being  destroyed,  the  manager  of  the 
colliery,  Mr.  Ora^,  descended  the  shaft,  and,  after  a  carefid  examina- 
tion of  the  workings,  found  that  a  store  of  gunpowder,  more  or  less 
large,  but  supposed  to  be  larger  than  the  quantity  allowed  to  be 
kept  by  the  rules  of  the  colliery,  had  exploded.  That  store  of 
powder  was  kept  by  the  men  engaged  in  sinking  the  pit  to  a  deeper 
level.  The  explosion  occurred  in  the  principal  drawing  shaft.  The 
colliery  is  one  of  the  largest,  and,  according  to  all  testimony,  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Sie  South  Wales  mstrict.  There  were  two 
shafts ;  the  colliery  was  admirably  ventilated,  the  men  worked  with 
locked  safety  lamps,  and  undoubtedly  all  means  were  adopted  to 
prevent  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.    The  colliery  was  managed  by 
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Mr.  William  Gray,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Vivian 
during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  his  skill  and  experience  were 
generally  acknowledged.  T?he  injured  men  were  brought  up  out  of 
the  pit  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  were  at  once  attended  to  by  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen  who  had  hastened  to  the  place  imme- 
diately the  alarm  was  spread,  and  every  aid  and  appliance  were 
supplied  abundantly  by  the  manager.  The  occurrence  caused  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wales,  Government 
inspector,  was  also  in  attendance.  The  total  number  of  men  and 
boys  killed  by  the  explosion,  together  with  those  who  died  since, 
from  their  injuries  was  twenty-three.  About  thirty  others  were 
badly  injured.  At  the  inquest  the  jury  found  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  fire-damp  in  the  west  stables,  and  that  blame  attached 
to  some  one,  but  to  whom  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence 
prevented  them  from  saying. 

23.  Arrival  of  the  Queen  op  Holland. — ^The  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  attended  by  the  Baroness  de  Dedem,  Baroness  Pabst, 
the  Baron  Schimmelpenninck  Van  der  Oye,  and  Captain  Gavaerts 
de  Simonshaven,  arrived  at  Claridge's  Hotel.  The  Queen  passed 
through  Malines,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Calais,  whence  she  crowed  to 
Dover,  and  proceeded  by  railway  to  London.  The  Queen  was  en 
route  for  Torquay,  where  she  made  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

26.  Frightful  Accident. — About  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m. 
three  platelayers,  in  the  service  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  were  killed  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  sta- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Extension.  The  deceased  men,  named 
Price,  Herman,  and  Emmold,  all  married,  and  aged  respectively 
about  thirty-two,  thirty-five,  and  fifty,  were  at  work  repairing  the 
up-rails  of  the  main  line  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle  station.  At  this  point  there  is  a  slight  curve, 
which,  unless  proper  care  be  taken  in  looking  out,  might  sli^tly 
obstruct  the  view  from  the  platforms.  A  passenger  train  firom 
Victoria  to  the  city  had  passed  on  the  Metropolitan  [^tension  aboiat 
half-past  three  o'clock,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  luggage 
train  belonging  to  the  Midland  Company,  which  has  running  powers 
over  the  line,  followed  towards  the  city  on  the  rails  on  which  the 
unfortunate  men  were  at  work.  To  get  out  of  the  way  of  this,  they 
stepped  on  to  the  down-line,  not  observing  a  coal  train  which  was 
coming  towards  them  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  supposed,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  found,  that 
the  poor  fellows  could  not  have  seen  the  coal  train  till  it  was  upon 
them,  and  the  noise  made  by  its  approach  would  be  deadened  by  the 
other  passing  train.  They  were  all  knocked  down  by  the  engine, 
which  cut  off  Hermanns  head  and  mutilated  the  other  men.  As 
soon  as  the  train  had  passed,  their  bodies  were  seen  lying  dose  to- 
gether, and  Inspector  Beed,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  station,  at  once 
went  to  the  spot  with  several  porters.  Emmold  and  Price  were 
alive,  but  unconscious,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  were  conveyed 
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to  the  station.  Doctors  were  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Wal- 
worth-road  soon  arrived.  Price  was  then  dead,  and  the  other  man 
was  taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  he  also  expired  about 
five  hours  after  admission.  The  bodies  of  Emmold  and  Horman 
were  conveyed  to  the  deadhouse  at  Cambei*well.  It  was  stated  that 
the  driver  of  the  coal  train  was  not  aware  that  an  accident  had 
happened  till  he  arrived  at  Battersea,  when  he  first  observed  marks 
of  blood  in  front  of  the  engine.  The  deceased  were  said  to  have 
been  sober  and  well-conducted  men,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
shocking  manner  in  which  they  met  their  deaths  caused  a  painful 
degree  of  excitement. 

—  Loss  OP  THE  Inman  Stbambe  ''City  op  Boston.'' — Letters 
appeared,  in  the  papers  commenting  on  the  non-appearance  of  the 
''  City  of  Boston  "  steamer,  which  was  eighteen  days  overdue. 

The  "  City  of  Boston  "  left  the  port  of  Halifax  for  Liverpool  on 
the  28th  of  January,  with  fifby-five  cabin  and  fifty-two  steerage 
passengers,  of  whom  the  following  is  the  official  list : — 

Cabin, — From  New  York :  Allen  Ebbs,  wife,  child,  and  infant ; 
Mr.  Byland  and  wife,  W.  M.  Cochrane,  M .  A.  Praeger,  Mrs.  M. 
Cosgrove,  James  Cosgrove,  James  Adshead,  R.  C.  Lawton.  From 
Halifax :  Captain  Hamilton,  65th  Regiment ;  Mrs.  Kildahl,  child 
(13  months),  and  infant;  Lieutenant  H.  Horace  Baker,  R.E.,  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Baker,  two  children,  Frederick  and  Florence,  and 
nurse  (name  unknown)  ;  Captain  Sterling,  wife,  infant,  and  nurse ; 
H.  C.  Morley,  deputy-assistant  superintendent  of  stores ;  Mrs. 
Orange  and  child.  Lieutenant  Orange  and  female  servant.  Lieutenant 
Kildahl  and  female  servant,  W.  E.  Potter,  Captain  Forbes,  Mr. 
Lieconte,  Master  T.  R.  Robinson,  Master  Thomas  H.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  J.  Allen,  Mr.  A.  K.  DouU,  Mr.  E.  Billing,  Mj.  J. 
B.  Young,  Mr.  J.  Barron,  Mr.  Walter  Barron,  Mr.  P.  Power,^Mr. 
James  N.  Paint,  Miss  P.  Paint,  Mr.  G.  A.  Knox,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  Mr.  C.  S.  Silver,  Mr.  E.  J.  Kenny,  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
Mr.  John  D.  Purdy,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  Mr.  S.  R.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  William  Parkes. 

Steerage. — From  New  York  :  William  J.  M'Crea,  wife,  and 
infant  j  Janet  Bamesley  and  two  children,  John  Moran,  William 
Lapsworth,  John  Gibson,  Benjamin  Woodhead,  James  M'Manaus, 
Kate  M'Manaus,  Michael  Parkinson,  Edward  Parrey,  James 
McDonnell,  T.  Fox,  Thomas  Barton,  M.  J.  Harding,  John  J. 
Ashton,  William  Moalesdale,  William  Barnsley,  George  Feams, 
James  H.  Hamsley,  George  Jennings,  John  Taylor,  Mary  Taylor, 
Thomas  Bolton,  John  T.  Bailey,  Joseph  Davies,  Ellen  Davies, 
William  Davies,  Thomas  Davies,  W.  J.  Threstrer,  John  Davies, 
Evan  Thomas,  Samuel  M'CuUs,  Michael  Dempsey,  William  Carr, 
Charles  Grattan,  James  White,  Francis  McCarthy,  L.  Floyer, 
Thomas  Francis,  William  Thompson,  A.  R.  Conk.  From  Halifax : 
James  McCain  and  wife,  Joseph  Holland,  James  Graves,  Mary 
A.  Erskine,  Patrick  Cassidy,  George  Rowling.  The  vessel  had  a 
crew  of  84  men: — ^Commander,  Captain  J.  J.  Halcrow.    Mates — 
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J.  Mortimer,  first ;  J.  Craven,  second ;  and  W.  H.  James,  third. 
Surgeon — ^Thomas  Spring  Rice.  Subordinate  officers— William 
Smith,  purser;  Alfred  Joseph  Gramett,  bar-keeper;  James  McGregor, 
chief  steward. 

From  the  day  she  left  Halifax  nothing  was  secai  or  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  steamer.    Like  the  ''President^'  in  1841,  and  the 

City  of  Glasgow^'  in  1854,  she  disappeared  amid  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  witii  all  her  crew,  and  no  one  escaped  to  give  tidings 
of  her  fate. 

It  was  lonff  before  the  public  gave  the  City  of  Boston  "  up  for 
lost,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  friends  on  board  were  buoyed 
up  from  time  to  time  by  rumours  brought  by  various  ships  of  her 
appearance  in  distant  waters.  It  was  thought  that  she  mig^t 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  for  out  of  her  course,  and  put 
into  some  foreign  harbour,  but  not  an  atom  of  auilientic  intelligence 
was  ever  received  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  public,  and  how  .she 
met  her  fate  will  most  probably  now  remain  for  ever  a  mystery. 

The  "  City  of  Boston was  buUt  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  M'Grcgor, 
at  Patrick,  near  Glasgow,  and  was  launched  on  November  15,  1864. 
She  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  havings, 
like  the  rest  of  the  numerous  fleet  belonging  to  the  Inman  line, 
been  built  with  especial  care.    She  had  always  received  the  highest 

Sremium  at  Lloyd's,  and  was  ranked  in  the  highest  classification 
y  the  Association  of  Underwriters  in  Liverpool.  She  was  large, 
commodious,  and  handsome,  and  was  propelled  by  engines  of  great 
power.  She  was  an  iron  vessel,  and  in  her  construction  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  very  best  material  as  regards  tena- 
city and  strength.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Inman  fleet,  she  was  ship- 
rigged,  a  large  spread  of  (can  vas  being  assigned  to  her  to  act  in  aid 
of  USr  propeller  in  securing  steadiness  and  speed  in  sailing.  The 
ribs,  beams,  and  plating  of  this  fine  vessel  were  all  exceedingly 
strong,  and  built  of  the  best  material ;  the  whole  of  the  framii^  was 
secuidy  bound  together  by  heavy  stringer  plates  and  ties,  and  the  ship 
was  transversely  divided  iuto  eight  compartments  by  seven  strong  ai^ 
well-secured  water-ti^t  bulkheads,  which  reached  from  the  kedson  to 
the  upper  deck.  The  City  of  Boston ''was  provision^  for  fifty-eight 
days,  and  this  apart  from  her  cargo,  which  consisted  in  great  measure 
of  supplies  of  food.  The  propeller  attached  to  the  vessel  was  a  new 
two-flange  one,  fitted  during  her  last  visit  to  New  York,  her  original 
three-flange  propeller  having  been  broken  in  her  last  voyage  from 
Liverpool.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  strength  of  the  new  pro- 
peller would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  make  headway  against 
the  adverse  winds  which  she  must  have  encountered.  The  cabin 
passengers  included  a  few  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  other 
regiments  on  their  way  home  from  Canada. 
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3.  CoLLiBRY  Explosion  at  Dukinfield. — An  exploeion  occurred  at 
the  Astlej  Deep  Fit,  Dukinfield^  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world. 
This  pit,  which  is  800  yards  deep  at  the  lowest  point,  was  worked 
in  two  seams,  the  black  mine  and  the  cannel  seam,  and  the  explosion 
occurred  in  theformer,in  what  is  called  the  1200  or  1600  brow.  Atthis 
point  eleven  men  were  working,  and  nine  of  these  perished.  In  the 
whole  mine  some  ninety-three  miners  wereengaged,  but  the  explosion 
was  confined  to  the  r^on  where  tiiese  eleven  men  were  engaged.  No 
indication  of  the  concussion  of  the  air  current,  or  any  other  such  eflFect, 
reached  the  surface ;  but  the  miners  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  work- 
ings heard  the  shock,  and  ran  to  render  their  fellow-workers  in  the 
1200  and  1600  brows  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  An  awM 
spectacle  met  their  view.  The  roof  was  blown  down  for  a  g^eat 
distance.  Two  men  were  reached  when  just  succumbing  to  the 
after-damp,  but  they  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  under  able 
medical  treatment  were  recovered.  About  ten  o'clock  the  exploring 
party  that  had  descended  the  mine  reached  three  dead  bodies, 
frightftdly  burnt,  and  bearing  the  appearance  that  death  had 
resulted  from  suffocation.  Owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  roof 
that  had  fallen,  the  explorations  went  on  but  slowly,  and,  though 
the  ventilation  had  been  restored,  the  air  was  very  heavily  charged 
with  gas,  and  the  searchers  had  often  to  be  relieved.  It  was  not 
until  tiie  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  that  three  other  bodies^  were 
recovered,  and  the  three  remaining  men  were  brought  to  the  bank 
later  in  the  forenoon.  The  news  spread  through  the  district  like 
wildfire,  and  hundreds  came  round  the  pit  mouth  with  anxious 
&ces  and  tearful  eyes,  expecting  their  husbands  and  parents  to  be 
brought  out  dead.  No  fewer  than  320  men  were  employed  in  the 
pit  during  the  day,  and  had  the  explosion  occurred  then,  at 
least  sixty  men  would  have  been  at  work  in  the  place  where 
the  nine  poor  fellows  met  their  death.  Though  the  pit  had  been  in 
full  operation  incessantly  night  and  day  for  twelve  years,  only  four 
men  had  been  killed  by  falls  of  the  roof,  and  this  was  the  first  ex- 
plosion. The  readiness  of  the  miners  to  render  all  necessary  assist- 
ance was  exceedingly  prompt  and  praiseworthy,  and  one  of  the 
searchers  ventured  too  far,  and  was  brought  out  insensible,  but 
soon  recovered.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed : — Joseph 
King,  married;  William  Henry  Holmes,  recently  married; 
Henry  Morton,  single ;  William  Lee,  married,  four  children ; 
Solomon  Cambridge,  married,  four  children ;  WiUiam  Hammond, 
boy ;  Abraham  Norminton,  William  Hudson,  and  a  stranger. 

The  inquest  upon  the  bodies  was  concluded  on  the  12th,  before 
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Mr.  Coroner  Johnson.  Mr.  Thomas  Wynne,  Government  In- 
spector for  the  dislrict,  was  also  present.  The  evidence  showed  an 
extent  of  recklessness  and  inefficient  management  which  drew  from 
the  jury  a  special  presentment.  Proof  was  forthcoming  that  one  of 
the  deceased  men,  Solomon  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  an  admo- 
nition to  the  contrary,  was  preparing  to  blast  with  gunpowder,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  explosion  of  accumulated  gas  that 
the  workings  were  almost  destroyed  for  a  long  way,  nine  human  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  men  were  burnt  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  860 
yards  from  where  the  shot  must  have  been  fired.  It  was  also  given  in 
evidence  that  under  the  direction  of  Elijah  Swan,  the  manager, 
the  free  current  of  air  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  pit  (neairiy  a  mile 
from  the  shaft)  had  been  interfered  with  by  bratticing  and  cross- 
sheeting,  thereby  increasing  the  heat  and  causing  the  gas  to  gene- 
rate in  the  goafs ;  and  the  miners  who  were  examined  gave  their 
opinion  that  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas  had  resulted  from  a  fall  of 
roof,  and  that  immediately  the  shot  was  fired  the  gas  escaped  and 
was  thus  ignited.  It  also  appeared  that  there  had  been  constant 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  overlookers  in  not  periodically  testing  the 
temperature  of  the  mine  when  they  went  down,  and  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  know  of  gas  existing  in  the  goafs  and 
not  to  report  it.  Mr.  Wynne,  the  Government  inspector,  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence,  detailing  the  condition  of  the  mine,  said  that 
whenever  he  had  been  in  the  pit  the  difficulty  of  coaxing  the  air  to 
the  far  end  had  always  been  apparent;  that  he  had  at  times  found 
a  difference  of  as  much  as  twenty  degrees  in  the  temperatures  of 
the  air  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  at  the  extreme  far  end  of  the 
workings ;  that  the  placing  of  sheets  across  the  main  intake  was  a 
sad  mistake ;  that  he  had  found  enormous  escapes  and  consequent 
waste  of  air;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  1600-yards  workings  were 
foul  and  charged  with  gas,  rendering  an  explosion  inevitable  if  a 
shot  were  fired.  He  also  spoke  very  strongly  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  Swan  the  manager,  about  whom  he  had  previously  on  several 
occasions  complained  to  the  proprietors  of  the  colliery.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  ^^Accidentally  killed  by  an  explosion  of  after- 
damp in  consequence  of  the  firing  of  a  shot  and  they  added  this 
appendix,  The  jurors  are  further  of  opinion  that  Elijah  Swan  is 
not  competent  to  have  the  sole  management  of  a  mine  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  Astley  Deep  Pit.'' 

9.  FiRB  AT  Nine-Elms. — A  fire  which  broke  out,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  newly-built  factory  of  Messrs.  Day  and 
Martin,  blacking  manufacturers,  in  Vauxhall-road,  Nine- Elms, 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property.  The  building,  about  250  feet 
in  length,  contained  a  quantity  of  oils,  vitriol,  and  other  highly- 
inflammable  substances,  which  caused  the  fire  to  spread  very  quickly; 
Mid,  as  the  flames  rose  high  into  the  air,  the  sight  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames  was  both  terrible  and  grand.  The  steam  fire- 
engines  arrived  early,  and  got  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  it 
was  an  hour  before  they  could  subdue  the  conflagration.  The 
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official  report  of  the  damage  was  as  follows : — Messrs.  Day  and 
Martin^  blackisg  makers.  A  building  of  two  floors^  used  as  paper^ 
oil -saturating,  and  drying  rooms,  200  feet  long,  and  27  feet  broad, 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  most  part  of  roof  off. — Messrs.  Bolfe  and 
Gardiner,  lath-renders.  A  building  of  one  floor,  200  feet  long  and 
27  feet  wide,  all  adjoining  and  communicating,  damaged  by  breakage 
and  water. — Lambeth  Supplementary  Workhouse.  The  ground 
floor  severely  damaged  by  water,  &c.  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin 
were  not  insured.    The  origin  of  the  fire  was  unknown. 

10.  Royal  Christening. — The  second  son  of  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Prince  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Teck  was 
christened  at  Kensington  Palace.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Evan  Nepean  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bullock.  The  infant  Prince  received 
the  names  Francis  Joseph  Leopold  Frederick.  The  sponsors  were 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  represented  by  his  Excellency  the  Austrian 
Ambassador ;  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
represented  by  her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Claudine  of  Teck, 
her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian,  her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Louise,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  There  were  present  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
and  Prince  George ;  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian,  her  Roval  Highness  Princess  Louise,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  the  attendants  upon  their  Royal 
Highnesses. 

14.  The  Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  at  Kimbolton. — ^The 
reception  which  was  accorded  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  demonstrative 
character  possible  in  a  district  but  thinly  populated. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  attended  by  Captain  Ellis  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  F.  Stonor,  left  Marlborough  House  shortly  after  four  o'clock, 
and  entered  the  state  carriage  attached  to  the  five  o'clock  express 
train  from  King's-Cross  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  St.  Neofs,  where  the  express  was  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  royal  party  to  alight.  On  alighting 
their  Royal  Highnesses  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  conducted  to  the  carriage  which  was  in  waiting,  amid  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  spectators.  The  local  Volunteers  were  drawn 
up  as  a  guard  of  honour.  A  troop  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's 
Light  Horse  Volunteers  assembled  outside  the  station,  and  with 
their  scarlet  uniforms  and  smart  horses  formed  a  very  dashing 
escort  for  the  royal  visitors.  The  party  had  to  pass  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  pretty  little  town  of  St.  Neofs,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  caused  to  be  erected  a  very  good  triumphal  arch, 
and  flags  were  suspended  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  past 
which  the  corUge  went  en  route  for  Kimbolton.    Their  Royal 
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Highnesses  were  repeatedly  eheared  as  they  passed  throogh  the 
town,  the  bells  from  the  church  tower  ringing  forth  in  honour  of 
the  visit.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  proceeded  through  the  villages 
of  Hail  Weston,  Staughton,  and  Stoneley  to  Kimbolton  Castle.  At 
each  of  the  villages  named  the  country  people  had  assembled. 
Kimbolton  Castle  was  reached  at  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
A  large  crowd  of  spectators  witnessed  the  arrival  by  the  iron  gates 
on  the  St.  Neot's  road,  and  raised  a  hearty  cheer.  At  the  east 
front,  where  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle,  the  Kimbolton 
contingent  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Volunteers  was  drawn  up, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hayes,  and  formed  the  guard  of 
honour.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  having  alighted  from  their 
CMriages,  were  conducted  by  the  Duke  up  the  long  flight  of  steps, 
and  were  received  at  the  grand  entrance  in  the  White  Hall  by  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  conducted  to  the  apartments  devoted 
to  the  use  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  during  their  stay. 

17.  Fatajl  Accident  to  a  Channel  Islands  Stbaicee. — A 
collision  occurred  in  the  Channel  at  an  early  hour  this  morning, 
attended  with  a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  The  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ship "  Normandy/'  one  of  the  South- Western  Company's  fleet. 
Captain  H.  B.  Harvey,  left  Southampton  shortly  before  twelve 
o'clock  the  preceding  night  for  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  about 
half-past  three  this  morning,  when  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Needles,  she  came  into  collision  witii  the  screw-steamer  "  Mary/' 
of  Grimsby,  Captain  Robert  Stranack,  boimd  from  the  Danube  for 
London,  with  a  cargo  of  maize.  At  the  time  named  there  was  a 
dense  fog,  and  it  appears  that  the  two  vessels  respectively  sighted 
each  other  when  at  a  very  short  distance.  The  survivors  of  the 
"Normandy's"  crew  said  that  the  '^Mary's"  lights  were  sighted  (riz. 
a  red  light  and  the  masthead  light),  and,  finding  a  colllision  to  be 
inevitable,  the  mate  put  the  helm  hard  astarboard,  and  the  "  Mary" 
ran  stem  on  into  the  ''Normandy,"  cutting  her  down  a  little  abaft 
midships,  carrying  away  her  lifeboat,  davits,  &c.  Hie  cabins  b^an 
to  fill  with  water  immediately,  and  Captain  Harvey,  the  instant  he 
verified  the  condition  of  the  ship,  called  to  the  captain  of  the ''  Mary" 
to  send  boats  to  help  save  his  passengers  and  crew.  The  captain 
of  ihe  ''Mary"  manned  one  boat  and  sent  her  off  in  charge  of  his 
second-mate,  and  meantime  two  of  the  "Normandy's"  boats  were  sent 
off  with  as  many  as  they  could  take  from  the  "  Normandy."  As 
the  two  boats  were  pulling  away  from  her  for  the  "Mary"  they 
hailed  to  the  "  Mary's"  boat  to  pull  quickly  to  the  "Normandy," 
as  she  was  sinking.  The  mate  replied  he  had  no  orders  from  his 
captain,  and  pulled  back  to  the  "  Mary,"  but  it  seemed  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  position  of  the  "Normandy"  could  be  seen  at 
this  time  owing  to  the  fog.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  lost : — 
Captain  Harvey,  commander  of  the  "  Normandy  ,*"  Mr.  Ockleford, 
chief  mate ;  Mr.  Richardson,  carpenter ;  Mr.  Cox,  chief  engineer ; 
Mr.  Marsham,  second  engineer ;  seven  firemen,  three  sailors,  and 
the  ship's  boy ;  three  gentlemen  in  the  after-cabin — viz.  Advocate 
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Westaway,  General  Grantham,  and  Mr.  Kinlock — four  or  five 
passengers  in  the  fore-cabin,  including  two  ladies,  also  ten  deck 
passengers.  The  exact  number  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  this 
was  believed  to  be  correct,  making  about  thirty-four  lives  lost. 

All  the  ladies  (eleven)  in  the  first  cabin  and  seven  gentlemen 
were  saved;  also  the  second-mate,  five  seamen,  chief  steward,  four 
stewards,  stewardess,  and  one  fireman — total,  thirty  one. 

Captain  Harvey  was  last  seen  on  the  bridge,  giving  orders  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  engines,  and  to  keep  her  head  to  sea,  as  she 
was  sinking  by  the  stem.  All  the  survivors  concurred  in  stating 
that  no  one  could  have  acted  with  greater  coolness  or  bravery  than 
the  unfortunate  captain,  wto  was  one  of  the  company^s  most  ex- 
perienced commanders,  and  universally  beloved  and  respected.  The 
two  boats  pulled  back  from  the  "Mary''  about  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  in  the  feunt  hope  of  saving  more 
lives,  but  that  hope  was  very  slight,  as  about  twenty  minutes  after 
they  got  bade  again  loud  screams  were  heard  apparently  from  all 
on  board  the  ill-fated  steamer,  and  soon  after  they  fell  in  with  a 
quantity  of  pillows,  rocket-sticks,  and  other  articles,  showing  that 
tiie  vessel  had  gone  down. 

One  of  the  passengers  who  escaped  furnished  the  subjoined  state- 
ment : — 

I  was  lying  in  my  cabin,  with  my  coat  and  boots  ofi*,  and  heard 
a  tremendous  crash.  Bushing  on  deck,  I  found  we  were  in  collision. 
The  '  Normandy '  had  been  struck  such  a  blow  abaft  the  paddle- 
box  that  tiie  captain  at  once  saw  the  ship  must  inevitably  founder. 
He  immediately  ordered  out  the  two  boats  remaining,  the  life-boat 
having  been  carried  away  in  the  collision,  and  a  portion  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ^Mary,'  all 
the  gentlemen  standing  back  and  making  no  attempt  to  get  into 
the  boats  until  the  ladies  were  in  them.  The  captain  of  the 
'Normandy'  behaved  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  judgment 
under  such  trying  circumstances,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
on  the  bridge,  giving  orders  as  to  the  management  of  the  boats 
and  the  working  of  the  engines,  and  during  the  whole  occurrence 
extraordinary  order  and  quietness  prevailed,  and  the  greatest  forti- 
tude was  shown.  The  captain  of  the  'Mary'  gallantly  stood  by, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  assistance,  firing  blue  lights, 
sending  up  rockets,  and  a  boat  was  put  out ;  and  the  '  Mary'  stood 
by  the  scene  of  disaster  for  about  two  hours,  but  without  result,  the 
'  Normandy'  having  gone  down  while  her  two  boats  were  reaching 
the  '  Mary.'  The  '  Mary'  herself  was  so  badly  injured  that  some 
of  us  doubted  whether  she  would  reach  port,  there  being  an  im- 
mense hole  in  her  bow,  the  iron  torn  away,  and  the  fore  compart- 
ment flooded,  and  had  not  the  bulkhead  stood  well  the  pressure  put 
upon  it,  the  '  Mary'  must  have  gone  down.  As  it  was,  she  was 
lightened  at  the  fore  by  the  com  being  hove  overboard.  She 
arrived  safely  in  the  Southampton  Water  at  last,  and  her  captain 
deserves  great  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  us. 
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whom  he  had  done  his  best  to  rescue  from  the  grave.  Many  of  us 
passengers  came  ashore  as  we  were  in  our  cabins  at  the  time  of  the 
collision^  some  of  the  ladies  with  only  their  night-dresses^  so  sudden 
and  rapid  was  the  break  up.  I  should  think  that  not  more  than 
ten  minutes  elapsed  between  the  collision  and  our  hearing  the  cries 
when  we  suppose  the  ^  Normandy'  went  down.'* 

Similar  testimony  to  the  above  was  given  by  the  other  passen- 
gers^ who  all  united  in  signing  an  address  to  Captain  Stranack, 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  them^  and  for  the  manly  manner 
in  which  he  remained  on  the  spot  till  all  hope  was  over  of  being 
able  to  render  any  fiirther  aid. 

It  was  stated  by  those  belonging  to  the  Mary"  that  she  was 
coming  up  Channel  dead  slow,  with  little  or  no  headway,  head  E. 
by  S.  i  S.,  when  they  saw  a  steamer's  green  lights  on  the  port 
bow,  apparently  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  captain 
immediately  ordered  the  engines  to  be  stopped,  the  whistles  blown, 
and  turned  the  engines  astern.  Finding  she  had  no  headway  on, 
he  put  the  helm  hard  aport,  to  cant  the  vessel's  head  roimd  to 
port ;  but  the  "  Normandy  "  came  right  on  at  full  speed,  starboarded 
her  helm,  and  crossed  under  the  "Mary's"  bows.  The  collision 
occurred  immediately,  and  the  Normandy's"  two  boats  soon  came 
alongside  with  the  people  saved.  Captain  Stranack  sent  away  his 
own  lifeboat,  but  she  could  not  find  the  Normandy."  He  waited 
about  the  spot  some  hours,  firing  off  rockets  and  keeping  a  good 
look-out,  and  afterwards,  finding  his  own  vessel  to  be  in  a  sinking 
condition,  he  made  for  the  Needles.  The  Mary  "  came  into  dock 
the  next  night,  and  immediately  commenced  discharging  her  cargo 
(maize),  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  had  been  thrown  over- 
board during  the  day  to  lighten  the  vessel  as  she  was  making  her 
way  up  to  this  port.  She  was  inspected  during  the  dajr  by  thou- 
sands of  persons,  to  most  of  whom  her  escape  from  sharmg  the  fate 
of  the  "Normandy"  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous,  her  bow 
being  completely  laid  open  to  below  the  water-mark,  and  her  bow- 
sprit, figure-head,  &c.,  torn  away.  In  fact,  nothing  but  the  fiict 
of  her  iron  bulkhead  withstanding  the  pressure  could  have  kept  her 
afloat. 

The  "Normandy"  was  only  six  years  old,  and  one  of  the  fastest 
vessels  of  the  London  and  South- Western  Company's  fine  fleet  of 
Channel  steamers.  She  was  a  paddle-ship,  of  252  tons  r^^ter, 
and  425  tons  full  tonnage,  propelled  by  engines  of  238  horse  power. 
The  "Mary"  is  a  screw-steamer  of  about  900  tons.  Captain 
Harvey,  the  commander  of  the  "  Normandy,"  first  entered  the  com- 
pany's service  before  the  mast,  and  his  good  seamanship  and 
nautical  knowledge  ultimately  secured  for  him  the  position  of  one 
of  their  best  and  most  experienced  captains,  justly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

The  "Normandy"  was  not  insured,  the  London  and  South- 
western Company  being  their  own  underwriters. 

An  official  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  "  Normandy  "  was  afW- 
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wards  held  at  the  Greenwich  Police  Court  before  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
magistrate^  and  Captains  Harris  and  Hight^  nautical  assessors^  and 
on  the  11th  of  April  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Court. 

The  decision  concluded  as  follows : — After  carefully  considering 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  this  inquiry,  the  Court  is  of 
opinion  that  the  '  Normandy/  by  a  breach  of  the  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  is  solely  to  blame  for  this  disastrous 
collision.  The  Court  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  master  of  the 
'  Mary '  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  avoid  a  collision  and  to  save 
life,  and  therefore  adjudges  that  Mr.  Stranack^s  certificate  be  re- 
turned to  him.  The  Court  cannot  pass  over  without  comment  the 
irresolute  conduct  of  the  second-mate  of  the  '  Mary^  when  despatched 
by  the  master  to  render  assistance  to*  the  'Normandy.'  There 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  his  return  to  his  own  ship  without 
carrying  out  the  orders  he  had  received  from  his  master.  Had  he 
obeyed  these  orders,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  instance,  as  requested 
to  do,  by  the  crew  of  the  '  Normandy's '  boats,  more  lives  might 
possibly  have  been  saved.'* 


18.  ^  HB  Fire  at  the  Star  and  Garter — Inquest  on  the 
Remains. — ^An  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  Carter,  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel  Tap,  Richmond  Hill,  on  the  remains  of  a  person  un- 
known, but  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Lever,  the  late 
manager  of  the  hotel. — (See  Ch/ronicle,  ante,) 

The  first  witness  called  was  Henry  West,  who  deposed  as  follows: — 
On  die  morning  of  the  14th,  while  I  was  at  work  clearing  out  the 
rubbish  of  the  old  Star  and  Garter,  I  struck  my  pick  on  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Mr.  Lever,  which  consisted  of  some 
bones  and  some  portion  of  flesh.  We  had  been  told  to  be  careful  in 
clearing  the  ruins  and  preserve  what  we  found  of  bones  or  flesh, 
and  we  collected  them  carefully.  There  was  a  quantity  of  charred 
wood  and  some  bricks  lying  above  the  remains.  We  put  the  remains 
aside  with  the  charred  wood,  and  sifted  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  and 
found  a  quantity  of  small  pieces  of  bones,  but  no  large  ones,  or  skull. 
We  found  the  remains  on  the  right  hand  side  of  where  the  front 
door  stood,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  front  of  the  old  building.^' 

Mr.  Richard  Archer  Warwick,  M.D.,  said,  from  the  size  of  the 
bones  generally,  he  should  say  that  they  were  those  of  a  man  of 
considerable  stature. 

Dr.  James  Palfrey,  of  18,  Finsbuiy-square,  said  he  knew  John 
Charles  William  Lever,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  His  age  was 
thirty-one  years,  and  he  held  an  appointment  as  manager  of  the 
Star  and  Garter  under  the  company,  but  did  not  know  what  salary 
he  was  to  have;  knew  that  his  life  was  not  insured. 

George  Mingey,  cellarman,  was  called,  and  said  he  had  been  some 

J ears  at  the  Stor  and  Garter.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  occurring  the 
otel  had  been  closed  for  about  two  months,  and  some  of  the  servants 
had  been  discharged.  "  On  the  night  of  the  fire,''  continued  the  wit- 
ness, I  was  awoke  by  hearing  some  crackling  noise  and  by  a  smell 
of  smoke.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door,  and  my  room  became 
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filled  with  smoke.  I  lighted  a  candle^  but  the  smoke  put  it  out.  The 
smoke  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  I  then  got  out  of  the  window  on  to 
the  leads  of  the  bow-window,  but  found  it  too  fer  to  jump  from^  so 
I  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  hall^  and  from 
th^e  through  the  new  coffee-room  on  to  the  common.  The  window 
of  the  coffee-room  was  not  fastened.  I  jumped  from  the  coffee-room 
window  about  five  feet  on  to  a  ifrail,  and  then  dropped  another  five  feet, 
and  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  hotels  and  saw  flames  coming  out 
of  the  bar  windows  and  the  door.  I  ran  tovrards  the  new  hotel  and 
met  two  persons.  I  then  turned  back  and  saw  two  men  at  a  front 
window  on  the  top  floor.  I  can  positively  state  that  the  two  I  saw 
were  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Lever;  they  were  both  crying  fi^r  help. 
I  heard  some  one  call  out^  "  Tie  the  sheets  together I  then  went 
to  the  new  hotel  for  the  ladder  which  was  kept  in  the  area^  and  I 
got  two  policemen  to  help  me^  but  we  could  not  get  it  out.  I  after- 
wards found  they  had  ^t  a  ladder .^^  Witness  further  stated  that  the 
spot  where  the  remains  were  found  would  be  directly  under  the 
window  where  he  last  saw  Mr.  Lever. 

After  some  more  unimportant  evidence,  the  Coroner  summed  up, 
when  the  foreman  said  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  remains  were 
those  of  Mr.  Lever,  and  that  his  death  had  occurred  accidentally, 
and  not  otherwise.  A  verdict  of  Accidental  death  was  then 
recorded. 

£5.  Fatal  Accidbnt  to  Lady  Lofes. — A  very  sad  accident 
occurred  about  five  o^clock  this  aftiemoon,  at  Easthm,  near  Frome, 
the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Lopes.  It  appears  that  her 
ladyship,  who  was  in  her  usual  hesdth,  was  standing  m  front  of  the 
fire  in  her  boudoir,  when  her  dress  became  snddemy  ignited.  Im- 
mediate assistance  was  obtained,  but  the  fire  had  so  tar  progressed, 
and  had  caused  such  severe  injuries,  that  the  two  medical  men.  Dr. 
Hurd  of  Frome,  and  Dr.  Shorland  of  Westbury,  who  were  promptly 
in  attendance,  from  the  first  gave  her  family  no  hopes  of  her  re- 
covery. The  medical  gentlemen  remained  at  Easthill  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  her  ladyship  expired.  A  niece  of  Lady 
Lopes,  who  was  on  a  visit,  had  only  left  the  room  a  few  minutes 
before  the  accident  occurred.  This  melancholy  event  cast  a  sad 
gloom  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  her  ladyship  was 
most  deservedly  beloved  and  respected. 

£8.  ExBCUTiON  AT  Aylesbtjry. — ^The  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law  was  inflicted,  in  the  Buckinghamshire  County  Prison  at  Ayles- 
bury, on  William  Mobbs,  aged  twenty,  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
James  Newbury,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of 
his  trial  Mobbs  appeared  very  indifferent  and  careless,  but  since 
his  condemnation  he  had  very  much  altered  in  his  demeanour.  He 
had  been  very  attentive  to  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  W.  Rawson,  who  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the 
culprit.  On  the  24th  he  signed  the  following  confession,  which 
was  written  at  his  dictation  by  the  Under-Sheriff,  Mr.  A.  Tindal : — 

"  I,  William  Mobbs,  declare  that  when  I  saw  the  boy  Newbury 
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coming  towards  me  I  felt  all  of  a  shake  and  as  if  I  could  not  help 
murdering  him.  I  had  dreamt  of  murders^  and  I  had  seen  a  picture 
of  the  man  Baker  murdering  the  girl  in  the  hop-gardens.  It  was 
a  very  hot  day,  and  we  sat  down  together  on  the  free-board.  New- 
bury laid  down ;  and  about  ten  minutes  after  we  met  it  was  done. 
I  rolled  on  him,  and  when  on  him  I  pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut 
his  throat  twice.  He  halloaed  out  '  Oh !'  only  once.  I  don't  know 
if  he  was  dead  directly.  I  left  him  at  once.  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was  or  what  I  was  doing.  I  went  away  bird-keeping. 
I  left  the  body  where  it  was.  I  put  my  smock  where  it  was  found 
by  the  police.  I  had  no  grudge  against  the  boy,  and  I  never  had 
a  quarrel  or  struggle  with  him.  When  we  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  I  asked  him  '  what  they  would  say  if  any  body  was  to 
murder  him/  and  he  (Newbury)  said,  'They  would  hang  him.' 
I  replied, '  What,  for  murdering  varmint  ?'  He  said,  '  Yes.'  Upon 
this  I  immediately  attacked  Newbury.  I  had  a  book  about  Cain 
and  Abel  in  my  dinner  basket.  The  book  was  given  me  by  my 
grandfather,  just  before  he  died.  It  belonged  to  my  uncle  Thomas 
Joyce  (my  mother's  brother)." 

He  was  visited  in  his  cell  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning  by 
the  chaplain,  who  was  with  him  until  his  death.  He  did  not  in 
any  way  seem  afraid,  but  looked  steadily  at  the  drop  while  his  arms 
were  being  pinioned  by  Calcraft.  He  then  walked  with  firm  step 
to  the  gallows,  and  his  legs  were  pinioned.  The  rope  was  then  ad- 
justed, and  after  the  preliminary  arrangements  by  the  hangman 
the  dnq)  fell,  the  culpnt  praying  earnestly. 

The  execution  was  conducted  within  the  prison,  no  one  being 
present  but  the  representatives  of  the  local  rress  and  the  prison 
authorities,  but  there  were  about  100  persons  assembled  outside  the 
prison.  Immediately  after  the  execution,  a  black  flag  was  raised 
over  the  gaol  gates. 

29.  Departueb  of  the  Queen  op  Holland. — Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  attended  by  the  Baroness  de  Pabst  de  Bingerden, 
the  Baroness  de  Dedem,  Baron  Schimmelpenninck  Van  der  Oye, 
and  Captain  Gavaerts  de  Simonshaven,  left  Claridge's  Hotel  shortly 
before  four  o'clock  p.m.  on  her  return  home.  The  Queen  and  suite 
travelled  from  the  Victoria  station  in  one  of  the  saloon  carriages  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Netherlands  Minister  and  Baroness  Gevers  were  at  the 
station  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  and  suite  crossed 
from  Dover  to  Calais  early  in  the  evening,  remaining  at  the  latter 
place  for  the  night,  and  resumed  the  journey  to  the  Hague  aft;er 
breakfast  the  next  morning. 
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8.  Fire  at  Nottingham. — A  fire,  attended  with  immense  loss  of 
property,  broke  out  at  two  o'clock  a.m.  in  a  portion  of  the  premises 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Adams  and  Co.,  lace  manufacturers, 
St.  Mary^s-gate,  Nottingham.  The  flames  were  first  seen  by  Police- 
constable  Winfield,  who  was  on  duty  near  the  spot,  and  he  at  once 
communicated  with  the  fire  brigade,  who  were  soon  at  the  scene  of  the 
fire  with  a  steam  and  a  manual  engine.  The  flames  had  got  extensive 
hold  at  the  time  the  engines  arrived,  and  quickly  spread  to  the  ware- 
houses of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Trueman,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  all  of  which  firms  were  engaged  in  the  manufiEicture 
of  lace.  The  silk  warehouse  of  Mr.  Baumgai-ten  was  also  ignited  by 
the  flames,  and  the  stock  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  T.  Drew  and  Co., 
was  spoilt  by  the  water  thrown  on  the  building.  The  fire  burnt 
with  great  fury  for  several  hours,  but  there  being  a  good  supply  of 
water  and  the  brigade  rendering  great  service,  the  flames  were  in  a 
great  measure  subdued  by  five  o'clock.  The  engine,  however,  played 
on  the  burning  mass  for  some  hours  afterwards.  The  whole  of  the 
premises  being  closed  at  two  on  the  preceding  (Saturday)  afternoon, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fire  had  smouldered  for  hours.  The  firemen, 
owing  to  the  number  of  passages  and  staircases  in  the  buildings, 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  place  where  the  fire 
first  broke  out.  The  amount  of  damage  was  enormous,  the  pre- 
mises being  completely  gutted,  and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
lace  goods  was  consumed.  It  was  estimated  that  30,000/.  would  not 
cover  the  loss.  All  the  firms  were  insured,  but  some  not  fully,  in 
the  County,  Westminster,  Manchester,  and  Imperial  Offices. 

6.  The  Oxford  and  Cambeidge  Boat-race. — This  great  race 
was  won  by  Cambridge  for  the  first  time  since  1860.  It  was  rowed 
in  the  afternoon  under  a  warm  sun  and  clear  sky,  and  the  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  it  was  enormous. 

The  Oxford  crew  as  usual  won  the  toss  for  position,  but,  as  the 
tide  was  beginning  to  slacken,  they  chose  the  outer  or  Surrey 
station,  nearly  in  mid-stream,  were  the  tide  was  going  strongest. 
The  Cambridge  crew,  consequently,  took  the  Fulham  station,  but 
the  lighter  from  which  they  were  to  start  was  moored  rather  closer 
to  the  Middlesex  bank  than  it  need  have  been.  In  the  then  state  of 
the  tide  it  was  the  worse  position  of  the  two,  as  the  flood  was  not  so 
strong  as  in  mid-river.  Very  little  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  race  and  backing  down  to  their  station  boats— which  were  moored 
opposite  Putney  Steamboat  Pier  and  off  the  end  of  the  Terrace — and 
at  fourteen  minutes  past  five  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  from  a 
waterman's  skiff  by  Mr.  Edward  Searle  of  Lambeth,  who  officiated 
as  starter,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  standing  as 
Umpire  in  the  bows  of  the  Lotus.''  The  following  were  the  names 
and  weights  of  the  crews : — 
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OXFORD. 

St  lb. 

1.  R.  W.  Mirehonae,  UniTenity.  11  0 

2.  A.  O.  P.  Lewis,  University  .  11  2^ 
8.  T.  S.  Baker,  Queen's   ...  12  9 
4.  J.  Edwards-MoBS,  Balliol .   .  18  0 
6.  P.  E.  H.  Piiyne,  St.  John's  .  12  10 

6.  S.  H.  Woodhonse,  University  11  4 

7.  W.  D.  Benson,  Balliol ...  11  18 
Stroke,  S.  D.  Darbishire,  Balliol  11  11 

P.  H.  Hall,  Corpus  (oQx.)      .  7  7 
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St  lb. 

1.  E.  S.  L.  Randolph,  Third 

Trinity   10  lli 

2.  J.  H.  Ridley,  Jesus     .   .   .  11   9i  r 
8.  J.  W.  Dale,  S!.  John's    .   .  12  2; 
4.  E.  A.  Spencer,  Second  Trinity  12  4 
6.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Christ's  ...  13  7 

6.  £.  Phelps,  Sidney  ....  12   1^  ^ 

7.  J.  Strachan,  Trinity  Hall .  .  11  18 
Stroke,  J.  H.D.Goldie,St  John's  12  0 

H.  £.  Gordon,  Pirst  Trinity 

(cox.)   7  12 


The  Oxford  crew  were  the  first  to  dip  their  oars  and  catoh  hold  of 
the  water,  by  which  they  obtained  a  momentary  lead,  but  it  did  not 
avail  them,  for  as  soon  as  the  Cambridge  crew  had  got  their  boat 
well  nnder  way  they  first  drew  up  to  and  then  headed  Oxford.  So 
quickly,  indeed,  did  the  Cambridge  crew  settle  down  to  their  work, 
and  so  &st  did  their  boat  move,  that  off  Simmons's  Yard,  they  had 
obtained  a  lead  of  a  quarter  of  a  length,  as  nearly  as  could  be  made 
out,  and  off  the  London  Club  Boathouse  had  mcreased  their  ad- 
vantage to  about  half  a  length,  the  number  of  strokes  rowed  per 
minute  in  each  boat  being  much  the  same — from  thirty-eight  to 
thirty-nine.  The  pace  of  the  Eights  up  the  first  Beach  was  so  great 
that  the  two  steamboats  which  followed  the  match  were  some  distance 
astern,  and  it  was  consequently  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  discern  exactly  the  relative  positions  of  the  competing  boats.  At 
the  site  of  the  old  half-mile  post,  below  Craven  Cottage,  Cambridge 
led  by  a  good  half  length,  which  was  increased  to  three-quarters  at 
the  Grass  Wharf,  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river.  Off  the 
Crab  Tree  the  Oxford  crew  gained  slightly,  partlv  by  making  an  effort, 
and  partly  throuj?h  the  Cambridge  boat  being  taken  out  unnecessarily 
wide,  instead  of  being  gradually  edged  in  round  the  bend  in  the 
Surrey  shore ;  and  at  the  Soapworks  they  had  reduced  the  lead  of 
Cambridge  to  about  half  a  length.  Between  the  Soapworks  Wharf 
and  Hammersmith-bridge  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  Oxford 
crew  were  about  to  draw  up  level,  especially  as  the  Cambridge 
coxswain  kept  his  boaf  s  head  pointed  across  towards  the  Middlesex 
shore,  thus  losing  considerable  ground,  and  throwing  his  crew  more 
or  less  athwart  the  tide.  Having  presentljr  gone  out  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  river,  he  took  a  steady  pull  at  his  left  rudder  line,  and 
once  more  the  Cambridge  boat  was  pointed  her  true  course,  this 
being  just  below  Hammersmith-bridge.  No  sooner  was  their  boat 
straightened  than  the  Cambridge  crew  made  an  effort  without 
quickening  their  stroke,  and,  although  the  rowing  in  the  Oxford 
boat  was  most  determined  at  this  point,  Cambridge  shot  the 
bridge  first  by  three-quarters  of  a  length,  the  nose  of  the  Oxford 
bo^t being  abreast  of  tne  stroke  oarsman  of  Cambridge;  time  from 
the  start  8  min.  5  sees.  No  sooner  were  the  Eights  through  the 
bridge — ^the  uproar  being  perfectly  deafening  when  it  was  seen  how 
well  the  Cambridge  crew  were  holding  their  own,  rowing,  be  it 
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remembered^  a  slower  stroke  than  Oxford — ^than  the  bow  of  the 
Cambridge  boat  was  once  more  fetched  out  towards  the  Middlesex 
shore,  ground  being  again  lost.  The  Oxford  crew,  being  next  the 
towpatih,  had  the  inside  of  the  horse-shoe  bend  between  Hammer- 
smith-bridge and  «Chiswick  Eyot,  and  making  a  brilliant  spurt 
rapidly  overhauled  the  leaders,  who  did  not  answer  the  effort.  In 
turning  the  comer  opposite  the  Doves  the  Oxford  crew,  on  the 
inside,  crept  up  inch  by  inch  amidst  the  greatest  excitement,  and  at 
the  staging  erected  in  the  river  opposite  the  Waterworks  had  reduced 
the  lead  of  the  Cambridge  crew  to  a  third  of  a  length.  Entering 
Comey  Beach  the  water  was  found  to  be  rather  lumpy,  but  still  not 
what  can  be  called  rough,  owing  to  the  westerly  wind  meeting  the 
flowing  tide.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
river,  or  to  another  spurt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Darbishire,  was  uncer- 
tain, but  the  Cambridge  crew  seemed  to  come  back  to  Oxford,  who 
drew  nearly  level  off  the  foot  of  Chiswick  Eyot.  So  threatening  did 
tilings  look  for  the  Cambridge  crew  that  the  betting  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  began  at  evens  before  the  start,  and  had  ranged  at  five 
and  six  to  four  on  Cambridge,  suddenly  changed  to  six  to  four  on 
Oxford,  and  for  a  moment  it  really  looked  as  if  Cambridge  were 
beaten,  and  that  at  the  old  place  the  old  tactics  were  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. However,  the  idea  was  soon  dispelled,  for  the  Cambridge 
crew  beg^n  slowly  to  draw  away  from  Oxford  half-way  up  Chiswick 
Eyot  without  increasing  their  rate  of  stroke.  At  the  head  of  the 
Eyot  Mr.  Darbishire,  finding  how  matters  were  going,  put  on  a 
most  brilliant  spurt,  in  which  he  was  well  backed  up  by  his  crew, 
although  several  of  the  men  began  to  show  signs  of  the  severity 
the  pace,  and  once  more  gained  upon  Cambridge,  but  without  getting 
quite  upon  even  terms.  As  soon  as  the  spurt  died  out  Mr.  Goldie 
made  his  effort  and  drew  away,  leading  round  the  bend  opposite 
Chiswick  Church  byhalf  a  length,  the  same  relative  positions  were 
maintained  to  the  White  Cottle  below  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
meadows,  where  the  Cambridge  crew  once  more  began  to  leave 
Oxford,  the  latter  becoming  unsteady  and  scratchy  as  they  were 
left  astern.  The  Cambridge,  however,  were  unable  to  shake  them 
off  altogether,  as  they  led  past  the  bathing-place  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  meadows  by  tJiree-fourths  of  a  length  only.  In  the 
Beach  to  Barnes-bridge  the  Cambridge  crew  slowly  improved  their 
position,  but  their  winning  was  mani^stly  a  mere  question  of  time, 
because,  in  addition  to  their  rowing  a  more  regular  and  measured 
stroke  all  together  in  a  compact  body,  the  time  in  the  Oxford  boat 
became  gradually  worse,  especially  on  the  stroke  side.  Barnes-bridge 
was  reaphed  by  the  Cambridge  crew  one  length  in  front  in  eighteen 
minutes,  and  off  the  White  Hart  Inn  they  were  clear  of  Oxford.  This 
advantage  was  increased  up  to  Mortlake  Brewery,  where  Cambridge 
led  by  a  couple  of  lengths  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  firom  astern, 
but  it  was  again  reduced  on  passing  the  Ship.  Before  reaching  the 
flagboat,  which  was  moored  several  hundrea  yards  above  the  Ship, 
the  rowing  in  the  Cambridge  boat  became  slightly  wild,  but  althou^ 
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neither  crew  finished  in  particularly  good  form^  Cambridge  won 
cleverly  by  rather  more  than  a  lengthy  an  interyal  of  perhaps  half  a 
length  intervening  between  the  stem  of  the  Cambridge  and  the  nose 
of  the  Oxford  boat.  The  time  of  the  race  taken  by  a  chronograph 
manufactured  by  M.  P.  Dent  and  Co.,  of  Cockspur-street,  was 

min.  3  4-5  sec.  This  time  was  not  particularly  quick,  but  this 
was  attributable  to  several  causes — ^first,  to  the  slackness  of  the  tide, 
which  had  nearlv  reached  its  highest  when  the  start  was  made; 
secondly,  to  the  nne  breeze ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  long  distance  above 
the  Ship  at- which  the  flag-boat  was  stationed,  and  which  was 
generally  considered  to  be  in  excess  of  the  distance  intervening 
between  Putney  Aqueduct  and  the  starting-boats. 

9.  Patal  Conplaobation  at  Cardiff. — The  most  destructive  fire 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  Cardiff  broke  out  this  morning  at  three 
o^clock,  and  caused  the  death  of  four  persons.  The  scene  of  the  fire 
was  the  Glamorgan  Hotel,  a  large  three-story  house  in  Bute  Town, 
Cardiff.  The  occupier  was  a  Mr.  Stacey,  and  he  and  his  daughter,  with 
two  grandsons,  a  captain,  and  a  commercial  traveller,  were  the  sole 
inmates  of  the  house  on  the  previous  night.  Between  half-past  two 
and  three  o'clock  neighbours  were  aroused  by  a  crackling  sound,  and 
on  looking  out  of  their  windows  it  was  seen  that  flames  were  issuing 
from  the  cellar  and  bar  of  the  hotel.  It  would  seem  that  by  this  time 
the  fire  had  been  discovered  inside  the  house,  and  had  awakened  the 
landlord.  He  aroused  Captain  Manning  (who  was  the  master  of  a  ship 
in  the  port)  and  advised  him  to  make  towards  the  back  premises, 
which,  with  some  difficultv — ^for  the  flames  had  taken  possession 
of  the  staircase — he  succeeded  in  doing.  Mr.  Stacey  went  back  to 
the  other  part  of  the  house  with  the  intention,  as  he  stated,  of 
awakening  the  other  inmates.  He  appeared,  however,  to  have  got 
no  further  than  the  bedroom  in  which  one  of  his  grandsons  slept, 
and,  taking  up  in  his  arms  the  still  sleeping  boy,  he  turned  to  make 
his  way  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  fire,  however,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  passage  through  which  he  passed,  and  was  rapidly  surrounding 
him,  when  overcome  by  the  suffocating  smoke  he  stumbled  and  feU 
from  a  landing  into  a  club  room  which  runs  out  fiK>m  the  main  build- 
ing. Here  he  was  discovered  insensible  some  hours  after,  and  the 
child,  to  rescue  whom  he  had  risked  his  life,  lav  dead  at  his  side. 
The  fire  brigade  and  steam  fire-engine  arrived  at  toe  scene  of  the  fire 
at  half-past-three.  By  that  time  the  fire  had  seized  upon  the  whole 
building,  which  it  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  flame,  and  just  before 
their  beginning  to  play  upon  the  burning  house  the  roof  fell  in  with 
a  loud  crash,  and  carried  with  it  downwards  the  two  intervening 
floors  into  the  cellar  below  the  bar.  The  fire  g^radually  spent  itself, 
and  by  six  o'clock  was  entirely  extinguished,  leaving  nothmg  but  the 
bare  walls  and  a  smouldering  mass  of  rubbish.  Directly  the  heat 
had  abated  and  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  embers  a  search  was 
made  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  known  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames.  Miss  Stacey,  who  acted  as  her  father's  housekeeper,  and  her 
nephew,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  were  found  locked  in  each  others'  arms. 
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Both  were  severely  burnt — some  of  their  limbs  having  been  burnt 
away  and  their  bones  calcined.  Shortly  after,  the  body  of  a  commer- 
cial traveller,  named  Alfired  Oiles,  a  representative  of  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Sons,  the  well-known  publishers  of  Edinburgh,  was  discovered. 
He  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  and  only  arrived  in  Cardiff  a  short  time 
since.  Singularly  enough,  his  proper  residence  was  a  few  doors 
away  in  the  same  street,  and  Mr.  Stacey,  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms,  induced  him  to  sleep  in  the  house  that  night.  The 
children  belonged  to  a  widowed  daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  Stacey,  and 
were  only  on  a  visit  to  their  grandfather  at  the  time.  Mr.  Stacey, 
when  discovered  by  the  police,  was  believed  to  be  dead,  but  after 
restoratives  had  b^n  applied,  he  partially  recovered,  and,  though 
delirious  all  day  and  baoly  burnt,  he  afterwards  improved.  Every 
possible  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but 
so  firm  was  the  hold  of  the  fire  upon  the  premises  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  so  rapidly  did  it  spread,  that  no  human  efforts  could 
have  been  of  avail. 

18.  The  Easter  Volunteer  Review  at  Brighton. — ^The  annual 
Easter  Monday  Review  and  Sham  Fight  of  the  metropolitan  and 
home  counties  volunteer  corps  took  place  at  Brighton,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  finest  possible  weather.  It  was  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  review  at  Dover,  last  year,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow,  in  which  the  unlucky  brig  Ferret  was  actually  wrecked  in 
the  harbour,  had  nearly  prevented  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
manoeuyres.  The  review  of  1868  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  and  that 
of  1867  at  Dover,  so  that  it  is  four  years  since  the  last  time  this 
martial  spectacle  was  displayed  on  Brighton  Downs.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  favoured  the  assembly  in  1866  with  their 
presence.  There  was  no  such  additional  circumstance  of  attraction 
to  the  review  this  year,  but  it  proved  an  entire  success  in  popular 
enjoyment,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed  on  its  militsury  per- 
formance. 

As  Brighton  is  a  holiday  town,  where  Londoners  are  sure  to  find 
comfortable  accommodation  for  themselves  and  families,  with  iiie 
benefit  of  the  sea  air  and  sufficient  opportunities  of  amusement,  large 
numbers  of  the  volunteers  and  their  friends  went  down  either  on 
Saturday  or  Good  Friday,  or  the  previous  Thursday  evening,  some 
of  the  corps  marching  by  the  high  road  from  London,  but  most  of 
them  arriving  by  railway.  It  was  estimated  that  6000  or  7000 
volunteers  had  reached  Brighton  by  Saturday  night.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  with  their  guns  drawn  by 
horses,  marched  in  on  Saturday,  having  been  met  by  a  volunteer 
band  from  Brighton;  and  the  49th  Middlesex  (Post-office  Coips) 
came  in  at  a  later  hour  that  evening.  Among  the  officers  staying 
at  the  chief  hotels  in  the  town  were  Lieutenant-O^neral  the  Hon. 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  with  Lady  Scarlett,  and  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  who  went  together,  on  Saturday,  to  examine  the 
review  gpx)und.  The  Esplanade,  the  sea-beach,  the  Sling's-roadj 
the  Steyne,  the  Pavilion  (xarden,  the  old  Chain  Pier  and  the  new 
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Western  Pier,  at  Hove,  the  line  of  terraces  in  Kemp  Town  leading 
to  the  walk  over  the  cliflfe  towards  Bottingdean,  the  Racecourse,  the 
Downs,  and  the  road  to  the  Devil's  Dyke,  were  much  frequented  by- 
visitors  in  uniform,  with  a  crowd  of  others — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— ^who  took  their  share  of  pleasure  in  those  few  days.  The  beach 
opposite  the  town  was  continually  thronged ;  and  the  boatmen  and 
the  keepers  of  refreshment-saloons  made  a  pretty  good  profit  of  the 
occasion.  The  rifle-shooting  competition  for  prizes,  at  the  Sheep- 
cote  Valley  range,  occupied  the  more  enterprising  and  ambitious 
members  of  the  volunteer  force.  On  Sunday  many  of  them 
attended  the  church  service  at  the  Pavilion  and  m  the  churches  of 
the  town. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  with  excellent 
traffic  management,  conveyed  down  thousands  upon  thousands  in 
the  morning,  the  first  arrival  being  at  half-past  six.  At  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  signal-gun  was  fired,  they  began  to  assemble  on  the 
Level,  the  ground  adjoining  the  Steyne,  in  order  to  march  thence 
to  the  Racecourse,  where  the  inspection  was  to  commence.  They 
set  out  at  eleven,  and  passed  along  the  Steyne,  the  Marine-parade, 
and  Bedford-street.  The  commandmg  officer.  Sir  J.  Y.  Scarlett,  with 
Colonel  Wright,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Reserve  Forces,  and 
Colonel  Colville,  Acting  Deputy  Inspector-General,  was  surrounded 
by  his  Staff,  consisting  of  Capl^  Milligan,  39th  Regiment  ;  Cap- 
tain Scarlett,  6th  Dragoon  Guards ;  Lieutenant  KnoUys, .  Royal 
Artillery;  and  Lieutenant  Sir  A.  Mackworth,  Royal  Engineers, 
Aides-de-camp;  Colonel  Newdigate,  unattached.  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General;  Colonel  Gkunble,  C.B.,  unattached.  Deputy  Qu^rtehnaster- 
General ;  Captain  the  Hon.  C.  Edwardes,  Rifle  Brigade,  Deputy 
Assistant  Quartermaster-General ;  and  Colonel  Laffan,  Royal  En- 
gineers. Preceded  by  the  light  troop  attached  to  the  Hon.  Artil- 
lery Company,  General  Sir  J.  Scarlett  rode  to  the  review-ground 
shortly  before,  the  ^neral  body  of  volunteers. 

The  saluting-pomt  was  at  the  Ghrand  Stand  of  the  Racecourse. 
It  was  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  when  the  whole  force  began  to 
march  past  Sir  James  Scarlett  in  the  following  order.  The  cavalry 
consisted  of  forty-seven  men  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company.  The 
artillery  was  divided  into  three  brigades  of  field  batteries  and  .two  of 
garrison  artillery.  The  first  brigade  of  batteries  was  commanded 
by  Lord  Truro,  and  included  16  guns,  74  horses,  and  185  men ; 
the  second,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Creed,  17  guns,  102  horses,  318 
men ;  the  third,  20  guns,  145  horses,  503  men.  The  first  brigade 
of  garrison  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richards,  numbered  1669  men;  the  second,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walmisley,  1281  men.  The  in&ntrv  comprised  four  divisions,  with 
three  brigades  to  each  division.  The  commanders  and  numbers 
were  as  follow: — First  Division :  Major-General  Brownrigg,  C.B. 
First  Brigade— Lieutenant-Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  2009; 
Second  Brigade— Lieutenant-Colonel  Viscount  Ranelagh,  2075; 
Third  Briga<k — Lieutenant-Colonel  Bigge,  2021. — Second  Division: 
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Major-Oeneral  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar^ 
C.B.  Fourth  Brigade — ^lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod  of  Madeod^ 
V.C.,1929.  PifthBrigade— Lieutenant-ColonelVi8CountBury,2048; 
Sixth  Brigade — Lieutenant-Colonel  Money,  2116. — ^Third  Division: 
Major-GenenJ  Carey,  C.B.  Seventh  Brigade^-Lieutenant-Colonel 
MacMlonald,  1984;  Eighth  Brigade— Lieutenant-Colonel  Dunsmure, 
2073;  Ninth  Brigade— Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Barttdot,  1802.— 
Fourth  Division :  Major-General  Lysons^  C.B.  Tenth  Brigade — 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Somerset,  1861;  Eleventh  Brigade — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Buxton,  1860 ;  Twelfth  Brigade — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Earl 
Cowper,  K.G.,  2008.  During  the  march  past  the  bands  were 
placed  on  the  Orand  Stand  side  of  the  course. 

The  sham  fight  be^n  immediately  after  the  troops  had  marched 
past.  The  plan  of  it  is  readily  explained.*  The  first  and  second 
divisions,  under  Oeneral  BusseU^  were  the  enemy,  while  the  third 
and  fourth,  under  General  Scarlett,  were  the  defenders.  The  first- 
named  two  divisions,  having  marched  past^  continued  their  pro- 
gress alon^  ihe  Racecourse  to  the  windmill,  and  moved  out  along 
the  ridge  forming  the  northern  ends  of  the  White  Hawk  and  Bifle- 
range  Valleys,  through  which  they  passed  to  the  north  of  Wooden- 
dean,  and  between  that  place  and  the  Warren  Farm ;  and  having 
reached  the  hill  beyond,  with  their  right  resting  on  Baldsdean  and 
Newmarket-hill,  and  their  left  towards  the  village  of  Bottingdean, 
there  took  up  their  first  position.  The  defendi^ag  force,  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  route  as  the  attack,  having  crossed  over  the 
northern  end  of  Rifle-range  Valley  and  passed  the  high  ridge  on  ite 
other  side,  took  up  ite  position  on  the  brow  of  what  is  known  as 

Red-hill,^^  having  the  Wick  Valley  and  Woodendean  at  ite  feet, 
while  ite  right  rested  on  Ovingdean.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is 
that  portion  of  the  Racecourse  known  as  the  Cup''  course,  and 
from  this  point  the  general  public  were  able  to  have  an  excelWt 
view  of  the  movemente. 

The  attacking  force  was  supposed  te  have  landed  at  Rottingdean, 
and,  by  a  right-flank  march,  gained  the  summit  of  the  Downs  to- 
wards Baldsdean;  while  t^e  defending  force,  whose  commander  had 
received  information  of  the  landing  of  the  enemv,  moved  out  firom 
Brighten  te  intercept  his  march  and  protect  the  town  from  the 
invading  army.  An  attempt  te  teke  up  a  position  towards  Rot- 
tingdean  was  frustrated  by  the  enemy  being  already  in  possession 
of  the  heighte.  In  this  dilemma  the  defenders  were  compelled  te 
fall  back  upon  the  hills  they  already  held  in  front  of  Woodendean 
and  Ovingiean.  To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  te  nuuss  their 
reserves,  under  cover,  in  the  Wick  Valley,  at  the  same  tune  holding 
the  enclosures  on  the  hills  by  skirmishers  and  advanced  parties. 
Here  the  invading  army  maae  an  attempt  te  seize  and  occupy  the 
commanding  position  of  Ovingdean  hill  while  making  a  feint  upon 
the  Woodendean  enclosures.  The  defending  force,  however,  oppoi^ 
a  stent  resistance  te  the  attack  at  both  pointe,  and  the  invaders 
were  finally  repulsed. 
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The  sham  fight  concluded  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  volunteers,  whose  total  number  was  computed  at  ^6,000,  made 
for  Brighton  and  the  railway.  The  first  train  conveying  them  back 
to  London  started  at  half-past  five,  and  they  were  all  gone  by  half- 
past  nine.  The  Lancashire  corps  and  one  from  the  West  Aiding 
of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Corps,  and  some  belonging  to  other  counties,  joined  the  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex  and  Hampshire  volunteers  in  this  display  of 
their  force  and  skill. 

£3.  MUBDEB    OF    THBBB  EnOLISHKEN  BY  ObBEK  BbIOANDS. — 

News  was  received  of  the  murder  of  three  Englishman  by  brigands 
in  Attica  on  the  21st,  and  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  horror 
and  indijp^tion  throughout  the  country.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  this  terrible  affair : — 

At  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  a  parhr,  consisting 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Muncaster,  Mr.  Frederick  Vyner,  Mr.  Herbert, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  her  Majesty^s  Legation,  Count  Boyl,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Italian  Legation,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  with  their 
young  child,  five  years  of  age,  left  Athens  in  carriages  for  Mai*athon, 
under  the  escort  of  four  mounted  gendarmes,  accompanied  by  a 
Suliote  named  Alexandros,  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent 
dragoman  in  Qreece.  In  traversing  the  plain  they  found  a  small 
detachment  of  six  in&ntry  soldiers,  and  afterwards  twenty-five 
soldiers,  apparently  patroUm^  the  road.  After  exploring  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  interestmg  events  in  history,  they  started  to 
return  to  Athens.  The  detachment  of  twenty-five  men  appears  to 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  company  with  them,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so;  and  they  again  passed  the  smaller  party  of  six  men,  who 
suoceeded  in  keeping  tolerably  close  in  their  rear. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  while  entering  a  thickly 
wooded  part  of  the  road  near  the  brid^  of  Pikermi,  two  mounted 
gendarmes  riding  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriages,  and  two  in 
front,  a  volley  was  suddenly  fired  into  them,  killing  one  of  the 
gendarmes  and  mortally  wounding  another.  The  road  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  brigands,  who  forced  tiie  occupants  out  of  the 
carriages,  using  much  violence,  seizing  Lady  Muncaster,  and  tearing 
oS  her  watch  and  lockets,  and  menacing  the  lives  of  all.  They 
hurried  their  captives  up  the  side  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  but  had 
scarcely  got  fifty  yards  from  the  road  when  the  six  infEtntry  soldiers 
came  up  and  at  once  commenced  firing  into  the  brigands,  who  re- 
turned the  fire.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  overmatched  (the 
brigands  being  twenty-eight  in  number),  soon  discontinued  the 
fight. 

The  brigands  then  hurried  their  prisoners  up  the  slopes  of  Pen- 
telicus ;  and,  after  two  hours'  walking,  thejr  put  the  ladies  on  the 
horses  of  the  dismounted  gendarmes,  and,  wit^  one  servant,  let  them 
go  to  Athens.  After  the  ladies  had  gone,  the  five  gentlemen  and 
Alexandros  were  compelled  to  walk  with  the  brigands  up  and  down 
wooded  ravines,  sometimes  resting  for  half  an  hour,  till  about  two 
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o'clock  next  mornings  when  they  stopped  in  a  dry  watercourse  to 
kill  and  roast  three  lambs — the  brigands  making  their  captives  sit 
round  the  fire^  and  pressing  upon  them  the  insides  of  the  animals. 
Weariness  and  depression  of  spirits  had  deprived  them  of  appetite, 
even  if  the  food  had  been  more  attractive ;  and  they  partook  of 
nothing  except  some  black  bread  and  water^  which  was  all  the 
nourishment  they  had  for  many  hours. 

Resuming  their  march,  they  halted  again  about  daybreak,  and 
all  next  day  lay  under  some  bushes :  luckily  it  was  fine,  so  that 
they  did  not  suffer  much.  During  that  day  they  consulted  what 
was  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask  for  one  of  their  number  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Athens  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
som they  demanded,  and  an  amnesty.  After  several  hours'  talk  be- 
tween Alexandres  and  the  captain  of  the  band,  the  terms  of  ransom 
were  settled  so  far  that  the  captain  of  the  brigands  reduced  the 
enormous  sum  demanded  of  60,000^.  to  the  sum  of  25,000/.  He 
would  not,  however,  suffer  any  fiirther  discussion;  but,  growing 
impatient,  said,  emphatically,  "  Finish  quickly  The  captives  then 
arranged  that  Lord  M uncaster  should  be  the  person  to  go  to  Athens 
and  make  the  arrangements  necessary  for  his  own  and  companions' 
release ;  a  promise  being  exacted  by  the  brigands  that,  failing  his 
mission,  he  was  to  return,  seeing  that  the  lives  of  the  others  de- 
pended on  his  success.  They  promised  to  let  Lord  M uncaster  go 
that  night,  but  did  not  do  so,  as  they  could  get  no  guide,  and  none 
of  the  brigands  dared  to  be  seen  with  one  of  their  captives.  All 
through  the  night  they  walked  over  boggy  plains  and  up  and  down 
hills,  wet  through  from  heavy  rain,  in  which  they  lay  down  for  three 
hours,  till  six  in  the  morning,  when  they  started  again,  and  then 
stopped  for  the  day  in  a  ravine,  where  a  shepherd  was  found,  and  a 
small  cart  obtained  in  which  Lord  Muncaster  proceeded  to  Athens. 

He  made  arraugements  for  sending  food  and  clothing  to  his 
friends,  and  for  obtaining  the  money,  which  was  promptly  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  a  merchant  in  Athens.  The  only  difficulty  lay 
in  the  transport  of  so  large  a  sum  in  gold.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  from  the  Greek  Government  the  promise  of  an 
amnesty  for  the  brigands,  with  an  order  that  they  should  not  be 
pursued  in.  the  mean  time.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  Envoy  at 
Athens,  receiving  a  note  from  Mr.  Herbert  to  beg  his  interference 
for  this  purpose,  applied  to  General  Soutzo,  the  Minister  for  War, 
who  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
pursue  the  brigands  until  the  captives  were  released;  a  threat 
having  been  made  by  the  brigands  that  the  least  attempt  to  molest 
them  would  be  instantly  foflowed  by  the  massacre  of  the  whole 
party.  Two  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Erskine  had  an  interview  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Zaimis,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AflEurs,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  afterwards  with  the  King.  They 
objected  to  grant  the  amnesty,  because  the  King  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  so,  but  they  offered  to'pay  the  money  for  the 
ransom  out  of  the  Greek  Exchequer,  and  they  undertook  that  the 
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brigands  should  not  be  attacked.  Mr.  Erskine  then  wrote  to 
Arvanitakis,  jointly  with  the  Italian  Minister,  the  Count  della 
Minerva,  telling  hun  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  money,  but  that  he  must  not  insist  on  an  amnesty  which 
Government  had  not  the  power  to  grant. 

On  the  19th  a  Greek  officer  named  Colonel  Theagenes,  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Church,  left  Athens  with  instructions  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  the  captives.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  inform  the  brigands  that  if  they  would  take  the  money 
and  release  the  Englishmen  they  would  go  on  board  the  Britisn 
ship  of  war,  "  Cockatrice/'  and  leave  the  country  for  Malta ;  but 
they  woxdd  not  be  permitted  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Oropos 
and  go  northward  into  Thessaly  with  their  captives.  But  the 
brigands  still  demanded  either  an  amnesty  for  all  their  crimes,  or 
that  they  should  immediately  be  tried  pro  formd,  and  acquitted  or 
pardoned,  without  being  obliged  to  surrender,  by  the  agency  of  a 
special  courtof  assize  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  they  were.  Butthey 
refused  to  stay  in  the  village,  and  declared  their  intention  of  leaving 
it  that  very  day,  threatening  to  kill  the  English  gentlemen  if  the 
troops  offered  to  stop  them.  This  is  what  actually  took  place. 
They  set  out  from  Oropos  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
immediately  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Apostolides,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  northward.  When  they  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  the  troops  near  Dhilissi,  they  stopped  and 
shot  Mr,  Herbert  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  soldiers,  who  saw  this 
murderous  act,  became  infuriated,  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
brigands.  Six  of  them  were  killed,  including  Christos  Arvanitakis, 
and  one  or  two  were  taken  alive.  The  others  fled  up  the  country, 
dragging  Mr.  Vyner  and  Count  Boyl  with  them,  as  far  as  Skimatari, 
where  they  put  these  two  gentlemen  also  to  death.  Their  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  and  brought  to  Athens.  They  were  mutilated  in 
a  shocking  manner.  There  was  a  public  funeral  for  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  King  of  Greece  walking  in  the  procession. 

Most  of  the  brigands  were  aflerwards  caught,  tried,  and  executed. 
Mr.  Edward  Henry  Charles  Herbert  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  present 
Lord  Carnarvon,  mmg  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  tiie  late 
Hon.  E.  C.  H.  Herbert,  of  Tetton  Lodge,  Taunton,  a  youneer  son 
of  the  last  Earl.  He  was  bom  in  September,  1837,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Balliol,  and  had  been  ten  years  in  the  diplomatic  service 
at  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  besides  a  yearns 
administrative  employment  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Frederick  Vyner  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Henry  Vyner,  of  Gautbv,  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner,  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  de  Grey.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Herbert  were  greatly  beloved 
and  esteemed  for  the  virtues  of  their  personal  character,  which  were 
shown  to  all  the  world  in  their  brave  and  generous  behaviour  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  brigands. 

Mr.  Edward  Llwd,  of  whom  the  same  may  be  said,  was  a  member 
of  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  special  correspondent  of  the  Standard  at 
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Athens.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lloyd^  County  Court  Judge  of 
Gloucestershire. 

29.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Me.  Chaelbs  Buxton,  M.P. — ^An 
attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.  for  West  Surrey, 
was  made  at  his  residence  in  Grosvenor-crescent,  Hyde-park. 

Mr.  Buxton  for  several  years  had  had  in  his  service  as  secretary 
a  young  man  named  Arthur  White,  in  whom  the  most  implicit 
confidence  was  placed.  Latterly,  however,  he  neglected  his  duty  so 
much  that  Mr.  Buxton  felt  constrained  to  give  him  a  three  months' 
notice  to  leave,  and  subsequently  he  had  occasion  to  reduce  the 
time  to  one  month.  On  the  26th  he  attended  in  Grosvenor-creseent 
as  usual,  but  Mr.  Buxton  was  called  away,  and  White  was  desired 
to  wait  his  return.  He  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  next  day  Mr. 
Buxton  requested  him  to  meet  him  this  morning  at  9.30,  as  usuaL 
Mr.  Buxton  reproved  him  slightly  for  not  waiting  his  return  on 
the  26th,  and  said  that  at  any  rate  he  might  have  sent  him  the 
papers  by  post,  and  to  this  White  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Buxton 
then  requested  him  to  procure  the  Army  List  from  anoth^ 
apartment.  The  man  for  some  time  was  as  sullen  as  before,  but 
ultimately  he  made  an  impertinent  observation,  and  in  consequence 
was  told  to  leave  the  house.  He  then  said,  You  want  the  Arm^ 
List,  do  you?^'  and  Mr.  Buxton  replied,  "Yes;  go  and  get  it.'^ 
He  then  fetched  the  book,  and  as  he  went  towards  Mr.  Buxton  the 
latter  said,  "  Mr.  White,  why  do  you  treat  me  so  insolently  ?  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  get  you  another  situation,  but  really  I  can 
hardly  recommend  any  one  to  employ  you.^'  White  answered,  "  I 
don^t  believe  a  word  of  it,'^  and,  leaning  on  the  table,  he  scowled 
viciously  at  Mr.  Buxton.  Thinking  that  the  man  merely  intended 
to  assault  him,  Mr.  Buxton  remained  seated,  and  said,  "  Why, 

!rou  know  I  asked  a  gentleman  to  employ  you,  and  have  been 
ooking  out  in  other  directions,'^  and  White  then  returned  to  his 
seat  at  a  table.  The  conversation  was  continued  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  Mr.  Buxton  desired  him  to  leave,  as  he  could  not  tolerate 
his  conduct  any  longer.  Mr.  Buxton  went  towards  the  door,  and 
instantly  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Starting  round,  he  saw 
the  man  standing  in  front  of  him  and  j)ointin^  a  revolver  at  his 
head.  Believing  that  a  second  shot  was  mtended,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man threw  himself  down  behind  a  table,  upon  which  his  would-be 
assassin  observed,  "  Are  you  wounded.  Sir  ?  Mr.  Buxton  rushed 
at  the  man  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  his  aim,  tiie  revolver  bein^ 
still  pointed  towards  hun,  when  White  rushed  to  the  door  and  ran 
into  the  hall,  followed  by  his  master.  Before  Mr.  Buxton  oould 
secure  him,  however,  he  had  opened  the  street-door,  had  entered  a 
hansom  cab,  and  had  got  clear  away.  On  searching  the  study  a 
bullet  mark  was  found  in  a  wall  immediately  over  where  Mr, 
Buxton  stood  when  fired  at,  and  the  bullet  itself  was  found  lyii^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Information  of  the  attempt  to  murder  was  immediately  given  to 
the  authorities  at  Scotland-yard^  and  Colonel  Henderson  placed  tlifi 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Inspector  Pay  and  Sergeant  Daisy.  White 
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was  subsequently  captured^  and^  being  found  to  be  insane,  was 
directed  to  be  kept  in  custody  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

80.  Banquet  AT  thi  Royal  Acadkmt. — A  distingmslied  company 
were  entertained  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, in  their  new  galleries,  Burlington  House,  at  the  anniversary 
banquet,  inaugurative  of  their  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  doors  of  ihe  Academy  were  thrown  open  at  two  o'clock,  and 
the  company  arriving  early  employed  the  interval  till  dinner  was 
announced  in  viewing  the  works  of  art  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
these  magnificent  gaUeries. 

The  dumer  was  served  in  the  large  central  room,  where  covers 
were  laid  for  200.    The  following  persons  were  present : — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Christian,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  de  Teck, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Home 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Steward,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Furst  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (Queen's  Bench),  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Common  Pleas), 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Attorney-General,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of  London,  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
most  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Rpyal  Academy. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  pre- 
sided, and  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
returning  thanks,  feelingly  alluded  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Academy  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Maclise.    The  toast  of 

Prosperity  to  the  United  States,"  and  the  health  of  the  American 
Minister,  was  responded  to  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  J. 
Liothrop  Motley,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said, — "  The 
treasures  of  art  accumulated  in  this  country  through  the  taste  and 
the  generous  expenditure  of  many  generations  are,  as  all  men 
know,  something  truly  marvellous.  Extemporized  galleries  like 
that  magnificent  collection  at  Manchester  in  1857,  and  the  one 
which  we  were  all  admiring  here  the  other  day,  could  not  be 
matched  or  approached  any  where  else  in  the  world.  And  Britain 
may  well  be  proud  that  the  seed  thus  strewn  through  long  years 
has  fallen  on  such  fruitful  soil,  and  that  the  productions  of  her 
native  art  are  so  closely  rivalling  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of 
old.  I  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice,  too,  that  some  of  my  own 
countrymen  have  even  been  thought  worthy  compeers  and  comrades 
of  the  gtesA,  masters. bom  on  British  soil,  llie  names  and  the 
chief  works  of  your  great  artists,  from  the  times  of  Henry  VIII. 
down  to  our  day,  which  is  so  rich  in  artistic  genius  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  name  any  bright  particular  star  among  the  splendid  and 
numerous  galaxy,  are  familiar  as  household  words  in  my  own  coun- 
try, and  I  am  sure  that  Americans  like  West  and  Copley,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Stuart  Newton,  Washington  AUston,  and  Leslie,  as  well  as 
those  great  sculptors  and  painters  of  our  own  day,  whose  names^ 
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for  the  same  reason^  I  do  not  enumerate^  have  found  generous  re- 
cognition here.  The  Commonwealth  of  Art  is  a  true  Republic^ 
where  men  of  genius  of  all  classes  are  fellow-citizens.'^ 

For  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  Mr.  Gladstone^  in  returning 
thanks,  said, — "  I  may  congratulate  you,  sir,  most  cordially  upon 
your  having  given  free  use  of  your  liberal  stores  of  space  to  foreign 
artists.  I  am  sure  there  are  none,  either  of  those  who  contribute  to 
adorn  these  buildings  or  of  those  who  come  to  witness  the  treasures 
they  contain,  who  do  not  rejoice  to  see  this  fi«e,  this  friendly,  this 
brotherly  competition — a  competition  which  can  result  in  nothing 
but  in  mutual  respect  and  in  reciprocal  improvement.^'  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  fiither  on  remarked,  As  to  our  own  labours— 
as  to  the  labours  of  most  men — ^they  seem  to  terminate  with  the 
day  on  which  they  are  done,  and  to  leave  no  trace  behind  them; 
but,  sir,  it  is  your  happy  lot,  and  the  lot  of  the  distinguished  com- 
panions over  whom  you  preside  so  worthily,  to  produce  and  bequeath 
to  mankind  that  which  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  their  permanent 
inheritance,  and  which  is  as  fruitful  of  miprovement  and  delight 
centuries  after  it  has  been  completed  as  on  the  day  when  it  received 
the  last  touch  of  the  artist's  hand.  Long,  sir,  mav  you  personally, 
and  long  may  your  brethren  gathered  about  this  Doard  be  blessed 
with  the  continuance  of  faculties  to  enable  you  to  give  this  delight, 
smd  with  this  delight  to  benefit  your  species ;  and  after  we  have 
gone,  and  you  have  gone,  may  those  arise  who  shall  spread  wider 
yet,  and  carry  higher  yet,  the  fame  of  British  art." 

The  President,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  own  health,  spoke 
as  follows  of  the  recent  losses  sustained  by  the  Academy: — Since 
last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  chair,  the  Aca- 
demy has  lost  three  of  its  distinguished  members — Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Creswick,  and,  within  this  week,  Mr.  Maclise.  Mr.  Jones's  battle- 
pieces  and  other  works  painted  in  former  years,  some  of  which 
now  adorn  our '  National  Gullery,  attracted  much  admiration. 
For  five  years,  during  the  illness  of  Sir  Martin  Shee,  he  occupied 
this  chair,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  judgment  and  ability.  He 
was  removed  in  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  brother  members.  Mr.  Creswick,  however,  has  been  carried  off 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  and  the  public 
will  from  henceforth  miss  from  our  walls  those  charming  pictures  of 
English  landscape  scenery  which  were  a  constant  source  of  attrac- 
•tion  at  our  annual  exhibitions.  I  regret  to  add  that  within  this 
week  the  members  of  the  Academy  have  been  shocked  and  de^ly 
grieved  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Maclise.  I  need  say  nothmg 
of  his  great  reputation  as  an  artist.  His  fine  works  must  be 
familiar  to  all ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  sorrow  of  his 
brother  members  at  this  sudden  and  sad  calamity,  for  he  was  not  less 
appreciated  for  his  ability  as  an  artist  than  beloved  for  his  simple, 
genial,  and  kindly  nature." 

The  last  toast  was  "  Prosperity  to  the  interests  of  Literature/^  for 
which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  effectively  returned  thanks. 
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MAT. 

2.  Statue  of  the  Eael  op  Carlisle. — The  memorial  statue  of 
Lord  Carlisle,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  portion  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  called  the  "People's  Park,''  was  unveiled  by  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  presence  of  Lady  Spencer  and  a 
number  of  personal  friends  of  the  late  Earl  and  subscribers  to  the 
fond.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Foley's  works.  With  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  was  generally  commended,  his  Excellency 
dispensed  with  all  formal  panegyric  and  parade  in  presenting  to 
the  Lish  public  the  life-like  statue  of  their  favourite  Viceroy,  The 
site  was  happily  chosen,  the  Park  being  one  of  the  latest  tokens  of 
his  desire  to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
people.  The  statue  is  8ft.  Sin.  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal 
nearly  as  high.    The  following  inscription  is  on  an  entablature : — 

Gboegb  William  Prbdeeick, 
Fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G., 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1836-41, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  1865-56,  1868-61 ; 
Bom  1802 ;  Died  1864.'' 

Among  those  present  to  witness  the  unveiling  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Leinster,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  EUdare,  Lord  Howth,  Lord  Offaly,  Lord  and  Lady 
Edward  Cavendish,  Lady  Ann  Bruce,  Lady  Havelock,  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  and  a  number  of  other  principal 
contributors  to  the  memorial. 

3.  Accouchement  of  Heb  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian. 
— ^The  following  bulletin  was  issued : — 

"Mays,  1870. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
(Princess  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  Princess  at  7  p.m.,  yesterday. 

^Her  Roval  Highness  and  the  infant  Princess  are  going  on 
perfectly  well. 

Thomas  Fairbank,  M.D.'' 

Her  Royal  Highness  made  speedy  progress  to  recovery. 

—  Newmarket  Races. — The  Two  Thousand  Guineas. — As  ex- 
pected, a  small  field  only  went  to  the  post  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  Stakes,  and  these  included,  with  the  exception  of  Camel,  all 
that  had  figured  prominently  in  the  betting  during  the  winter. 
Kingcraft  to  the  last  was  the  best  favourite,  but  Macgregor  was  the 
horse  most  loudly  spoken  of  as  the  probable  winner.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  race  : — 

The  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  a  subscription  of  100  sovs. 
each,  h.  fb.  for  3-yr.-olds;  colts,  8st.  101b.;  fillies,  8st.  51b.  R.M. 
1  mile  17  yards. 
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Mr.  Merry^s  Macgregor,  by  Macaroni^  8st.  101b. 

(car.  88t.  111b.)  (Daley)   1 

Lord  Stamford^s  c,  Nonnanby,  8st.  101b.  (Grimshaw)  £ 

Lord  Falmouth's  Kingcraft,  8st.  101b.  (French)  .  8 
Mr.  W.  S.  Crawfurd's  b.  c.  Claudius,  Sst.  101b. 

(Challoner)   0 

Mr.  J.  Dawson's  King  o'  Scots,  Sst.  101b.  (Custance)  0 

Mr.  Heene's  Hawthomden,  Sst.  101b.  (J.  Adams)  .  0 

Mr.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  Stanley,  Sst.  101b.  (J.  Osborne)  0 

Mr.  G.  Jones'  br.  c.  Astolfo,  Sst.  101b.  (Fordham)  •  0 

Mr.  Merry's  Sunlight,  Sst.  101b.  (Cannon)  .  .  0 
Mr.  Savile's  b.  c.  The  Champion,  Sst.  101b.  (Maid- 

ment)   0 


Betting : — 75  to  40  agst  Kingcraft,  100  to  30  agst  Macgregor, 
6  to  1  agst  King  o'  Scots,  100  to  15  agst  Stanley,  13  to  1  agst 
Sunlight,  16  to  1  agst  Hawthomden,  33  to  1  agst  Claudius^  40  to 
1  each  agst  Champion  and  Astolfo,  66  to  1  agst  Nonnanby. 

After  a  delay  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fractiousness  of  Sunlight,  Mr.  M'George  succeeded  in  despatching 
them  to  a  level  start.  Champion  making  the  running,  followed  by 
King  o'  Scots,  Hawthomden,  Claudius,  and  Stanley.  The  next 
division  was  headed  by  Macgregor,  who  had  Normanby  and 
Kingcraft  as  his  immediate  attendants,  while  Astolfo  was  running 
wide  on  the  right  of  his  horses,  and  Sunlight  brought  up  the  rear. 
Descending  the  Bushes-hill  Macgregor  went  to  the  front,  with 
Hawthomden,  King  o'  Scots,  Normanby,  and  Kingcraft  in  his  wake, 
and  in  the  dip  he  still  further  increased  his  lead,  coming  up  the  hill 
full  of  mnning  in  advance  of  every  thing,  while  King  o'  Scots 
retired,  and  Normanby  took  second  place,  Mr.  Merry's  horse 
ultimately  winning  in  a  canter  by  five  lengths.  Kingcraft  finishing 
three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  the  second.  Hawthomden  was 
fourth.  Champion  fifth,  Stanley  sixth,  and  King  o'  Scots  seventh. 
The  last  three  were  Claudius,  Sunlight,  and  Astolfo. 

4.  Great  Jewel  Robbeet. — A  great  robbei^  of  jewels  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.r.,  144,  Piccadilly. 
The  thieves  crossed  the  gardens  at  Apsley  House,  and  then  Mr. 
Beaumonf  s  garden,  effecting  an  entrance  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house  from  Park-lane  by  climbing  an  iron  verandah,  to  which  tibcy 
had  affixed  a  rope  by  means  of  a  hook,  and  getting  through  a 
staircase  window.  The  jewels  were  kept  in  a  strong  inner  cdoset, 
which  was  forced  open ;  and  after  the  jewels  had  been  taken  out,  the 
burglars  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  hid  the  key  in  a  coal 
scuttle,  where  it  was  found  the  next  day.  The  robbery  was  effected 
between  nine  and  half-past  nine  o'clock,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  and 
Lady  Beaumont;  and  the  thieves  carried  on  their  operations  so 

![uietly  that  they  disturbed  nobody,  although  some  members  of  the 
amily  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  close  to  that  in  which  the  jewds 
were  kept.  They  were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  prenouseSy 
and  the  burglary  had  doubtless  been  as  systematically  pre-arranged 
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as  it  was  sncoessftdly  carried  out.  As  soon  as  the  robbery  was 
discovered^  the  police  were  communicated  with,  and  the  case  was 
entrusted  to  Mr,  Superintendent  Williamson  and  Mr.  Superintendent 
Dunlop^a  reward  of  1000/.  having  been  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  thieves.  The  value  of  the  jewellery  stolen  amounted  to  at 
least  10,000/.  Two  of  the  largest  diamonds,  which  were  wrapped 
up  in  tissue  paper,  and  which  were  each  worth  500/.,  were  left 
behind,  either  because  the  robbers  did  not  know  their  value,  or  did 
not  take  them,  believing  the  stones  to  be  too  well  known. 

9.  DouBLB  MuBDEB  IN  Chelsea. — Two  murdcrs  were  committed 
at  Chelsea.  Tlie  victims  were  the  Rev.  Elias  Huelin,  an  aged 
French  Protestant  clergyman,  assistant  chaplain  at  the  Brompton 
Cemetery,  and  lus  housekeeper  Ann  Boss.  The  murderer  was  a 
Scotchman,  a  jobbing  plasterer  and  bricklayer,  by  name  Walter 
Miller.  The  facts  that  were  brought  to  light  were  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Huelin  was  the  owner  of  considerable  house  property,  and 
lived  at  No.  16.  Paultons-square,  Chelsea,  his  housekeeper  being  the 
only  other  inmate.  At  one  of  his  houses.  No.  25,  Wellington- 
square,  Chelsea,  Miller  was  employed  upon  repairs.  In  paying 
Miller  on  one  or  two  occasions  a  number  of  sovereigns  was  shown, 
,and  Miller's  cupidity  found  expression  in  casual  remarks  since 
recollected  and  sworn  to  by  a  fellow-workman.  He  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  plan  of  killing  Mr.  Huelin  when  he  should  next  call  at 
the  empty  house  in  Wellington-square  to  see  how  the  repairs  were 
progressing,  and  then  to  go  to  Paultons-square  and  kill  Ann  Boss, 
^otii  these  murders  he  accomplished.  He  then  possessed  himself  of 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  title-deeds,  and  went  in  for  a  debauch  with  a 
woman  he  found  in  the  street  near  the  Haymarket.  The  body  of 
Mr.  Huelin  he  buried  in  the  house  in  Wellington-square.  It  was 
in  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  body  of  Ann  Boss,  the  housekeeper 
at  Paultons-square,  that  detection  came.  The  murderer  had 
strangled  the  poor  woman,  and  packed  her  body  in  a  box.  He,  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th,  went  to  a  man  to  arrange  for  the 
removal  of  the  box  to  a  house  in  the  Fulham-road.  This  man,  a 
Tan  proprietor,  named  Henry  Piper,  went,  accordingly,  to  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huelin,  Paultons-square,  Chelsea ;  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  an  old  woman  who  had  been  called  in  by  Miller  to 
take  charge  of  the  house.  Piper  said  a  large  box  was  shown  him  as 
containing  the  goods  to  be  removed,  but  the  cord  being  loose,  he 
began  to  tighten  it ;  not,  however,  without  some  objection  f^m 
Miller.  On  putting  his  hand  under  the  box.  Piper  found  blood 
running  out,  and  insisted  on  some  explanation  being  given  of  the 
matter.  Besides  Miller  and  an  old  woman,  there  was  also  present  a 
young  woman.  On  Piper^s  refusal  to  remove  the  box,  the  young 
woman  ran  up-stairs ;  and  the  man  Miller  ran  off  also,  but  he  was 
followed  by  Piper  out  of  the  house,  and  ultimately  given  into  the 
custody  of  a  policeman.  Miller  tried  hard  to  escape ;  he  also  took 
a  dose  of  laudanum,  but  it  did  not  kill  him.  He  was  recaptured, 
and  some  constables  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  box.  The 
corpse  of  Ann  Boss  was  found  inside,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the  neck 
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tied  tightly  with  a  piece  of  oord^  which  had  caused  blood  to  issue 
from  the  mouth — a  result  the  murderer  had  not  reckoned  upon^ 
and  which  led  to  the  discoveiy.  The  police  then  turned  tiieir 
attention  to  the  house  in  Wellington-square^  where^  after  some 
search^  they  found  the  body  of  Mr.  HueUn  buried  in  a  drain.  A 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder "  against 
Walter  Miller  in  both  cases^  and  he  was  subsequently  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Courts  and  condemned  to  death. 

11.  OPBNINa  OF  THE  UnIVBRSITT  OP  LONDON  BY  THE  QuEEN.  ^The 

new  building  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  London,  at  Burlington- 

girdens,  was  formally  opened  by  the  Queen,  in  the  presence  of  a 
rge  number  of  graduates  of  the  University  and  of  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

It  was  arranged  that  her  Majesty  should  be  received  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  building  by  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Gran- 
ville;  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Grote;  the  member  for  the 
University,  Mr.  Lowe;  the  Chairman  of  Convocation,  Dr.  Storrar; 
and  the  Senate,  and  should  be  conducted  up  the  great  staircase  to 
the  senate-room ;  thence  down  the  staircase  and,  by  the  western 
corridor,  to  the  great  examination  hall;  thence  along  the  corridor  to 
the  eastern  smaller  examination  hall,  and  so  to  the  dais  in  the 
centre  of  the  theatre. 

In  order  to  afford  accommodation  for  as  many  visitors  as  possible, 
each  of  the  rooms  mentioned  in  this  programme  was  lined  with  rows 
of  temporary  seats,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and  only  leaving  suffici^t 
ground  space  for  the  actual  passage  of  the  royal  party.  The  great 
centre  of  attraction  was,  of  course,  the  theatre ;  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  ob^in  tickets  of  admission  to  this  part  of  the 
building  were  compelled  to  be  in  their  places  early.  The  galleiy 
overhanging  the  theatre  was  chiefly  occupied  by  ladies,  but  to  the 
actual  theatre  itself  only  five  or  six  ladies  were  admitted ;  and  to 
them,  as  to  other  specially  distinguished  guests,  seats  in  the  row 
nearest  to  the  dais  were  allotted.  The  sombre  effect  commonly 
produced  by  a  male  audience  was  on  this  occasion  completdy 
relieved  by  the  large  proportion  of  Doctors  of  the  several  faculties 
of  the  University  weannp^  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods,  faced  witji 
russet  brown  for  Arts;  with  deep  blue  for  Law,  gold  colour  for 
Science,  and  with  violet  for  Medicine.  The  hoods  of  the  Masters 
and  Bachelors  in  the  same  &culties  were  distinguished  by  ihe  same 
colours,  but  their  black  gowns  added  little  to  the  general  efiect 
Before  twelve  o'clock  the  graduates  and  visitors  had  mostly  £Edlen 
into  their  places.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  signal  for 
very  hearty  applause,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  with  equal, 
if  not  with  greater,  enthusiasm.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  was  warmly 
welcomed ;  and  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  B^^istrar  of 
the  University,  gave  occasion  for  similar  manifestations  of  approval. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  arrivals  were  little  noticed.  The 
Indian  religious  reformer,^'  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  had  been 
specially  invited  by  the  Sefiate,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 
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Near  him  were  Sir  John  Bowring,  Gleneral  Sir  Edward  Sabine, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P., 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  President  of  King's  Coll^,  the 
President  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  others. 

Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  arrival  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  was  made  known  to  the  occupants 
of  the  theatre  by  the  sound  of  God  save  the  Queen  /'  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  was  announced  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  a  short  interval,  her  Majestv  entered  the  theatre, 
accompanied  1^  their  Royal  Highnesses  and  by  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  attended,  besides  the  official  personages 
already  mentioned,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Gk)8cnen,  M.P., 
Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Dr.  Gull,  and  Mr. 
Paget.  Her  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  dais,  where  chairs  were 
placed  for  the  royal  party,  but  remained  standing,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  upon  her  right  hand,  and  the  Princess  upon  her  lefb.  Her 
Majesty  having  bowed  to  the  audjience,  whose  inclination  to  cheer 
had  been  promptly  checked  by  the  authorities.  Lord  Granville,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  read  an  address,  to  which  her 
Majesty  replied,  and  then  said,  "  I  declare  this  building  open.'' 

The  perfect  clearness  with  which  every  syllable  was  heai^  in  every 
comer  of  the  theatre  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  architect's  hopes 
of  acoustic  perfection  had  been  fully  realized. 

As  her  Majesty  ceased  speaking,  the  silver  trumpets  in  the 
gallery  were  sounded,  and  the  brief  ceremony  was  complete.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Queen  were  then  given,  and  her  Majesty  and  their 
Royal  Highnesses  left  the  theatre,  and  were  conductea  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  by  the  University  authorities,  followed  as  they 
went  by  renewed  cheers  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princesses. 
As  soon  as  the  royal  party  had  left  the  building,  the  Chancellor, 


presentation  of  the  graduates,  exhibitioners,  and  prizemen  was 
proceeded  with.  When  this  rather  len^hy  ceremony  was  completed, 
the  Chancellor  delivered  an  address,  m  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
history,  position,  and  prospects  of  the  University. 

13.  The  Grbbk  Massacres. — ^Arrival  the  Bodies  of  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Vyner. — ^The  bodies  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
H.  C.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Frederick  Vyner,  two  of  the  victims  to 
the  Greek  brigands  (see  Chronicle  of  April  28),  arrived  in  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company^s  steamship  Delta,'' from  Malta, 
and  were  landed  on  [British  soil  amid  every  manifestation  of  sorrow 
and  respect. 

The  Delta  "  passed  Hurst  Castle  at  five  minutes  to  three  o'clock 
p.m.,  and  immediately  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  fact 
was  made  public  flags  were  lowered  to  half-mast  on  all  the  steam 
and  other  ships  in  dock  and  the  river,  and  on  the  public  and  many 
private  buildings  on  shore.  The  steamer  arrived  in  dock  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  she  passed  the  entrance  the 
Platform  Battery  commenced  firing  minute-guns,  and  continued 
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during  the  whole  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  landing  and  removal 
of  the  bodies  to  the  railway  terminus.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation^ 
in  their  robes  of  office^  walked  from  the  Audit  House  to  the  docks^ 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert  (cousins  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Herbert),  Mr.  Vyner  (a 
brother  of  the  deceased  victim),  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen 
who  had  come  down  to  meet  the  corpses.  On  being  landed  from 
the  "  Delta''  the  bodies  were  placed  in  two  hearses,  and  the  mourn- 
ful  cortege  proceeded  to  the  railway  terminus  amid  immense  masses 
of  people,  who  crowded  the  docks  and  Canute-road,  many  of  them 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  the  whole  of  them  behaving  with  the 
greatest  decorum  and  solemniiy.  The  bells  of  the  parish  church 
rang  muffled  peals  during  the  proceedings. 

THic  body  of  Mr.  Edward  Herbert  was  conveyed  fipom  Soutii- 
ampton  by  the  mail  train  the  next  night  as  ^  as  Micheldever 
station,  and  drawn  thence  by  road  to  Burghclere  Church,  where  it 
arrived  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  15th,  and  was  at  once  placed  on 
a  bier  in  the  chancel,  where  it  remained  throughout  the  day. 
Thousands  of  persons  flocked  to  the  church  and  were  allowed  to 
pass  round  the  coffin,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  large 
wax  candles.  The  leaden  shell  containing  the  body  was  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  coffin  covered  with  purple  velvet,  and  ornamented  with 
silver-gilt  crosses,  &c.    The  inscription  ran  as  follows : — 

''Edward  Hbney  Charles  Herbert. 
Born  1st  of  September,  1887. 
''Died  21st  of  April,  1870. 
"  Murdered  by  Greek  Banditti,  near  Athens." 

The  church  was  densely  filled.  Shortly  after  two  o'clock  the 
moumftd  cortSge  arrived  from  Highclere  Castle,  and  was  met  by 
the  clergy — Revs.  E.  Waters,  F.  Gosling,  Wasse,  and  Warren.  The 
mourners  occupied  the  stalls  in  the  chsmcel,  and  also  several  seats 
in  the  nave.  The  sacred  edifice  was  draped  with  black  doth.  The 
funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  among  whom  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Escott  and  the  B-ev.  H. 
Sweet-Escott,  his  uncles ;  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Hon.  Alan 
Herbert,  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Herbert,  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Rev.  R.  B.  Barber,  Mr.  S.  Bouverie  Pusey, 
the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.;  Mr.  H.  Jenkinson, 
cousin  of  the  deceased;  the  United  States'  Minister,  Hon.  J. 
Lothrop  Motley;  Lord  Muncaster,  Mr.  H.  Ogilvy,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  Sir  W.  Throckmorton  and 
Mr.  J.  Throckmorton,  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  Rev.  Edwin  Palmer,  Mr. 
F.  Fletcher,  Rev.  T.  Gem,  &c.  The  following  ladies  were  present 
in  the  chancel,  and  each  brought  flowers,  which  they  laid  upon  the 
coffin  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  vault: — ^The  Countess  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  Lady  Gwendoline  Herbert, 
Ladies  Catherine  and  Lilias  Wallop,  Mrs.  Travers  Fletcher,  Miss 
Jane  Herbert,  and  the  Misses  Ogilvy. 
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Funeral  of  Me.  F.  G.  Vynbe. — ^The  body  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Grantham  Vyner,  after  landing  at  Southampton^  was  first  taken  to 
Carlton-gardens^  the  London  residence  of  Earl  de  .Grey  and  Bipon^ 
and  thence  to  Gautby  Hall,  in  Lincolnshire.  On  its  arrival  at  the 
hall  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  gun-room,  a  small  apartment  on 
the  left  of  the  vestibule.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the  heavy 
velvet  pall  being  drawn  a  little  back,  lay  wreaths  of  immortelles 
and  exotic  flowers.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
on  which  the  fi)llowihg  inscription  had  been  engraved : — 

Frederick  Geaktham  Vynbe. 
Bom  February  24,  1847. 
"  Died  April  21,  1870. 
Murdered  by  Brigands  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  family,  the  funeral  was  strictly 
private.  Some  few  of  the  neighbouring  county  gentlemen  were 
present  among  the  general  assembly,  but  the  biuk  of  those  present 
consisted  of  the  tenantry  of  the  Gautby  estates  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. The  funeral  procession  was  limited  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  below.  Many  found  their  way 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hall,  but  more  awaited  at  the  churchyard 
the  appearance  of  the  sad  cortSge,  It  was  a  deeply  sympathizing 
gathering,  and  many  and  unaffected  were  the  expressions  of  sorrow 
at  the  sad  fate  which  had  overtaken  one  whom  all  appeared  to 
consider  in  the  light  of  a  neighbour  and  a  friend.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession left  the  hall  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  attended  by  the 
following  mourners : — ^Mr.  Robert  Vyner,  of  Gautby-hall  (uncle  of 
the  deceased),  Mr.  Robert  C.  Vyner  and  Mr.  Clare  Vyner  (brothers 
of  the  deceased).  Earl  de  Grey  and  Bipon  (brother-in-law),  Eari 
Cowper  and  Mr.  H.  Cowper  (cousins).  Lord  Muncaster,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Vyner.  They  were  all  on  foot.  Some  distance  behind 
the  procession  came  a  private  brougham,  in  which  was  Lady  Mary 
Vyner,  mother  of  the  deceased.  The  Rev.  John  Stewart,  rector  of 
Gautby,  officiated.  At  Ripon,  near  which  city  the  deceased  resided, 
the  whole  of  the  shops  were  closed  during  the  time  of  the  funeral, 
a  muffled  peal  was  rung  on  the  cathedral  bells,  and  the  blinds  of 
almost  every  dwelling-house  were  drawn  down,  so  that  the  city  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  presented  a  very  mournful  appearance. 

14.  Opening  op  the  New  Hall  op  the  Innba  Temple. — ^The 
opening  of  the  new  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise  was  in  all  respects  a  most  successful  cere- 
monial. At  a  short  flight  of  winding  stone  steps,  descending  to  the 
entrance  in  Paper-buildings,  her  Royal  Highness  was  received.  A 
temporary  alighting  platform  and  awning  was  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  platform,  steps,  and  corridor  were  all  carpeted  with 
crimson  cloth  and  adorned  by  flowers  grouped  tastefuUjr  in  every 
available  recess.  Within  the  Hall  the  tables  were  laid  for  the 
dejeuner f  and  were  covered  with  the  wealth  of  plate  for  which  the 
Inn  is  renowned.    One  table,  on  the  dais,  was  arranged  for  her 
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Royal  Higlmess  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  company^  and 
four  other  tables  were  placed  lengthways  down  the  Hall  for  the 
Benchers  and  members  of  the  Inn^  as  much  space  as  possible  being 
left  between  the  central  tables  in  order  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  procession.  Conspicuous  among  less  important  and  less  effective 
decorations  were  the  hit  faces  and  bright  toilettes  of  the  ladies  by 
whom  the  gallery  was  filled,  and  who  bore  testimony  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  alike  with  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled^ 
and  with  the  temporary  arrangements  for  the  day.  By  half-past 
twelve  the  body  of  the  Hall  was  taken  possession  of  by  barristers 
in  their  wigs  and  gowns^  and  shortly  afterwards  the  more  special 
guests  of  the  occasion  began  to  arrive.  The  Lord  Chancellor^  in 
his  gold-embroidered  robes^  and  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  resplendent  in 
scarlet^  were  conspicuous  among  the  black  gowns  by  which  they 
were  surrounded ;  Lord  Chelmsford  was  in  uniform^  but  Lord  West- 
bury  was  rendered  scarcely  less  conspicuous  by  a  plain  morning 
costume.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Cardwell  were 
in  Windsor  uniform,  but  their  coUeagues,  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  were  in  plain  clothes ;  and  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  wiled 
away  the  time  by  speculating  upon  the  motives  which  could  induce 
the  sterner  sex  to  array  themselves  thus  variously.  At  about  half- 
past  one  a  Volunteer  band  outside  the  building  announoed  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  party,  who  came,  without  escort,  in  two  dress  carriages. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Mr.  P.  A.  Pickering,  Q.C.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senior  Benchers,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  entrance, 
to  receive  her  Royal  Highness,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Christian,  and  attended  by  Lady  Churchill, 
the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Colonel  Lynedoch 
Gardiner,  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Hardinge,  and  Colonel  Grant  Gordon. 
Conducted  by  the  Treasurer,  her  Royal  Highness  proceeded  down 
the  corridor,  entered  the  Hall  by  the  western  entrance  under  the 
gallery,  and  walked  to  the  eastern  end.  Then,  passing  through  an 
eastern  door  and  an  antechamber,  she  arrived  at  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  library,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  door  giving  access  to  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Treasurer.  At  this  door  Mrs.  Pickering 
met  the  procession,  and  presented  to  the  Princess  a  magnificent 
bouquet,  which,  having  been  graciously  accepted,  her  Royal  High- 
ness proceeded  to  the  library,  and  took  the  place  assigned  to  her, 
with  Prince  Christian  on  her  right  hand.  The  senior  Benchers 
and  the  guests  admitted  to  the  library  having  formed  a  circle,  the 
Treasurer  proceeded  to  read  an  address,  to  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness read  the  following  reply : — 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  represent  the 
Queen,  my  dear  mother,  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest  to  the 
profession  of  which  you  are  members.  Her  Majesty  authorizes  me 
to  express  the  cordial  satisfaction  with  which  she  has  learnt  the 
completion  of  the  beautiful  building  which  you  have  erected  on  a 
site  so  rich  in  historical  interest,  and  so  long  associated  with  the 
illustrious  Bar  of  England.    I  thank  you  for  the  kindn^  with 
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which  you  have  received  me  here  to-day,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  the  Queen  your  expression  of  loyal  attachment  to  her 
throne  and  person.'' 

The  Treasurer  next  turned  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian, 
and  said  that  he  had  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  been  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  if  he  would 
please  to  accept  the  oflSce.  The  Prince  replied,  "  It  will  give  me 
sincere  pleasure,''  and  he  was  thereupon  invested  by  the  Treasurer 
with  a  Bencher's  gown,  an  addition  to  his  costume  that  seemed  to 
afford  some  amusement  to  the  Princess.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
then  signed  their  names  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  were  again  con- 
ducted to  the  Hall.  The  Treasurer  took  the  chair  at  the  raised 
table,  with  the  Princess  on  his  right  hand  and  Prince  Christian  on 
his  left ;  and  the  dejeuner  was  served.  At  the  same  table  were  the 
ladies  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness,  and  also,  among 
others,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Westbury, 
Chief  Justice  Bovill,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  Hardinge. 
After  the  toasts  of  "  The  Queen  "  and  The  Princess  Louise  "  had 
been  duly  honoured,  the  health  of  Prince  Christian  was  given  as 
the  junior  Bencher,  and  to  this  his  Royal  Highness  responded  very 
felicitously  and  in  excellent  English.  The  Princess  then  rose  from 
table,  and  pronounced,  very  emphatically,  "  I  declare  this  Hall 
opened."  'Ae  proceedings  of  the  day  were  then  over,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  departed  amidst  loud  cheers. 

23.  HoRRiBLB  Murders  near  Uxbridge. — This  evening  the 
small  village  of  Denham,  about  two  miles  from  Uxbridge,  was 
discovered  to  have  been  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  series  of 
murders.  A  small  cottage  in  this  place  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  an  engineer,  and  his  family.  The  man  was  Dusy  at  work 
in  his  workshop  late  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night.  Nothing, 
however,  having  been  seen  of  the  family  on  Sunday  or  up  till  this 
(Monday)  evenmg,  two  men  forced  open  the  door.  A  ghastly  sight 
met  their  gaze.  Three  children,  with  nothing  on  them  but  their 
nightgowns  and  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  were  Ijring  huddled  up 
in  a  comer,  covered  with  blood,  their  brains  havmg  been  dashed 
out,  apparently,  with  a  sledge-hammer  which  was  found  near  the 
spot.  In  the  next  room  were  discovered  the  bodies  of  two  women 
in  their  night-dresses  similarly  treated — one  of  them  being  the 
wife,  and  the  other  her  sister,  who  was  to  have  been  married  on 
the  following  day.  Marshall's  mother  was  also  found  similarly 
butchered.  In  the  workshop  Marshall  himself  was  found,  in  his 
working-dress,  with  his  head  and  face  slashed  and  cut  about  in  a 
shocking  manner.  A  tramp  named  Jenkins,  alias  Jones,  was  taken 
before  the  Slough  magistrates,  on  the  25th,  charged  with  the 
murders.  When  apprehended  he  was  wearing  the  clothes  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  being 
the  perpetrator  of  this  terrible  crime.  Jones  went  to  the  forgo 
possibly  to  steal  tools  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  in  this 
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he  was  disturbed  by  Marshall,  who  went  down  early,  as  was  his 
wont,  to  let  his  horse  out.  Marshall  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  passionate  man,  and  he  no  doubt  at  once  attacked  the  thief, 
who  defended  himself  with  such  terrible  effect  with  the  square  iron 
bar,  or  forge  poker,  which  was  found  lying  near  Marsha's  body. 
The  cries  and  the  struggle  aroused  the  family  in  the  cottage,  who 
rushed  down  in  their  night-dresses  and  met  the  murderer,  who, 
either  from  malice  or  from  ^  desire  to  conceal  what  he  had  done  in 
the  forge,  killed  them  all  with  the  hammer-headed  axe.  Traces 
showed  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  not  until  all  was  over  in  the 
cottage  that  the  murderer  went  back  to  the  forge  and  dragged 
Marshall's  body  behind  the  anvil  and  concealed  it  witix  sacks.  He 
then  returned  to  the  cottage  and  proceeded  to  wash  and  dress  him- 
self in  Marshall's  clothes. 

A  friUer  account  of  these  barbarous  murders  and  of  the  trial  of 
Jones  will  be  found  farther  on. — (See  Remarkable  Trials.) 

24.  Geeat  Fire  at  Quebec*— Great  ravages  were  infticted  upon 
the  capital  of  Lower  Canada  by  the  destructive  fires  of  1865  and 
October,  1866;  and  early  this  morning  a  similar  disaster  occurred. 
Between  one  and  two,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  populous  suburb  of 
St.  Boch,  at  the  comer  of  Crown  and  Richardson-streets,  which 
spread  rapidly,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  east  wind,  among  the  wooden 
houses  of  that  quarter.  The  conflagration  ran  down  through  Queen- 
street  and  King-street  to  Prince  Edward-street,  which  is  dose  to 
the  water's,  edge.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  was  stopped  in  Old 
Bridge-street  by  the  efforts  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  who  worked  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Gameau,  and  of  Mr. 
Fei^fuson,  chief  of  the  brigade,  assisted  by  the  Royal  Artillery, 
under  Colonel  Chandler,  the  69th  Regiment,  under  Major  Smyth, 
Colonel  Bourchier,  R.E.,  the  Commandant  of  Quebec,  and  Mr. 
Town  Major  Pope.  St.  Roch's  Church  and  Convent,  as  well  as  the 
Jacques  Cartier  Market  Hall  in  St.  Francis-street,  were  saved  with 
much  difficulty.  The  spread  of  the  fire  was  stopped  at  last,  on  one 
side,  by  the  artillery  using  gunpowder  to  blow  up  some  wooden 
buildings  in  Anne-street;  on  the  other  side,  by  demolishing  the 
palisade  and  sheds  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  ship-yard,  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  ships  on  the  stocks.  But  400  houses  or  separate 
buildings  were  consumed ;  the  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  dols.,  and  8000  persons  were  made  homeless. 

25.  Fatal  Accident  on  Monte  Salvadorb. — Mr.  Royds,  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  his  sister  and  cousin, 
while  ascending  Salvadore,  through  some  mistake  missed  the  first 
turn  and  got  on  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  mountain,  but  scrambled 
on,  hoping  to  hit  the  right  path.  They  pushed  on  until  near  the 
top,  for  it  was  becoming  dark,  and  they  thought  if  they  reached 
the  summit  they  could  then  discover  the  way  down.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  was  a  perpendicular  rock  which  the  young  ladies 
could  not  climb,  and  Mr.  Royds  returned  to  them.  They  then 
tried  to  find  their  way  down  as  they  had  gone  up,  chiefly  by  water- 
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courses,  &c.  When  part  of  the  way  down,  it  then  being  quite 
dark,  they  thought  they  saw  a  cottage  and  made  towards  it ;  it 
was,  however,  only  a  rock.  Mr.  Boyds  was  then  leading.  Up  to 
that  time  one  of  the  young  ladies  had  gone  first,  but>  having 
stumbled,  she  had  fallen  behind.  Mr.  Boyds  leant  forward  to  try 
and  feel  for  a  path,  when  the  ladies  heard  the  noise  of  a  slip  and  a 
shout ;  he  had  disappeared.  To  their  calls  there  was  no  response. 
How  the  poor  young  ladies  got  down  they  scarcely  knew ;  it  was 
long  after  midnight  when  they  reached  the  hotel.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  then  started  with  men  and  lights  to  find  Mr.  Royds. 
Failing  to  discover  the  spot,  some  of  the  men  returned  for  the 
other  young  lady,  but  the  body  was  not  found  until  ten  o'clock 
next  morning.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was 
interred  on  the  27th  at  Lugano. 

81.  Launch  of  the  "Sultan.'' — ^The  Sultan,"  12,  iron  armour- 
plated  ship,  5226  tons,  1200-horse  power,  which  had  been  building 
at  Chatham,  was  launched  or  "floated-out"  at  one  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  spectators.  The  ceremony  of  christening 
was  performed  by  a  daughter  of  his  Excellency  Musurus  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  London.  The  Sultan"  is  a 
broadside  ship  of  peculiar  construction,  the  first  of  the  kind  built 
at  Chatham.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Beed,  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy.  Her  first  plate  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1868.  These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  ship: — ^Extreme 
length,  338  feet  6  inches;  extreme  breadth,  59  feet;  depth  in  hold, 
21  feet.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  his  daughter, 
and  suite,  his  Excellencv  was  received  in  the  dockyard  by  a  guard 
of  honour  composed  of  Boyal  Marines.  Among  those  present  at 
the  launch  were  Vice-Admiral  Sir  S.  Bobinson,  K.C.B.,  Controller 
of  the  Navy,  and  Lady  Bobinson ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Beed,  C.B.,  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Beed ;  Captain  Seymour,  C.B., 
A.D.C.,  Private  Secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
the  Countess  of  Winchelsea  and  daughter.  Lord  and  Lady  Damley, 
Lord  and  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald,  Admiral  Warren,  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Nore;  Capt.  Luard,  Captain  Superintendent  of  Sheer- 
ness  Dockyard;  Major-General  J.  S.  Brownrigg,  C.B.,  Commandant 
at  Chatham  garrison,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the 
^lite  of  the  vicini^.  A  gallery  adorned  with  many  small  flags, 
including  several  Turkish  ones,  was  erected  near  the  head  of  fiie 
vessel  for  the  more  distinguished  visitors.  Captain  W.  C.  Chamber- 
lain, the  Captain-SupeiTntendent,  and  Mr.  P.  Thornton,  the- Master- 
Shipwright,  and  Chief  Engineer,  actively  superintended  the 
arrangements  for  launching  the  vessel.  The  Ambassador's  daughter 
having  christened  the  ship  by  the  customary  dashing  a  bottle  of 
wine  on  the  bows,  and  cut  the  cord  which  attached  the  "Sultan" 
to  the  land,  and  other  obstructions  to  her  movement  having  been 
removed,  about  one  o'clock,  the  tide  being  full,  the  vessel  began  to 
move  from  the  dock  into  the  Medway,  various  hawsers  and  capstans 
being  employed  to  move  and  guide  her.    In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  the  Soltan^^  had  left  the  dock^  and  soon  after  she  was 
moored  alongside  the  sheerhulk.  As  the  "  Sultan''  emerged  from 
the  dock  and  got  clear  of  the  shed  over  it,  flagstaflfe  were  raised, 
and  the  «hip  was  adorned  with  flags,  including  the  Turkish  banner. 
During  the  proceedings  there  were  three  bands  in  attendance,  be- 
longing to  tne  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Marines,  and  Gillingham 
Artillery,  which  played  a  variety  of  pieces.  After  the  launch  the 
distinguished  visitors  were  entertained  at  lunch  at  the  official 
residences  of  the  Captain-Superintendent  and  the  Master  Ship- 
wright. 


JUNE. 

1.  Epsom  Raobs.— The  Dbrby  Day.— The  Derb^  of  1870  dif- 
fered  materially  from  its  predecessors ;  the  great  prize  having  beai 
deemed  "  an  accomplished  fact''  for  Macgregor,  since  he  won  the 
"  two  thousand  "  at  Newmarket.  The  field  promised  to  be  smalls 
and  but  fifteen  runners  were  telegraphed — the  smallest  field  that 
has  been  seen  for  the  last  few  years.  The  paddock  held  its  usual 
show,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  a  brilliant  one.  Of  the 
Derb^  horses.  Cymbal  was  among  the  first  to  show,  and  he  was 
certainly  about  the  best-looking  there,  the  cut  of  a  Derby  horse, 
with  a  fine  top,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  suspicious  hocks  and 
cracked  heels  he  would  have  been  perfect.  But  jnothing  is  so 
variable  as  racing,  and  as  it  proved  the  greatest  ''certainty"  of  modem 
years  was  overthrown,  and  the  speedy  horse  whose  forte  by  most 
judges  was  not  considered  staying  pretty  well  squandered  his  field. 
Macgr^r  was  beaten  when  he  began  to  descend  the  hill,  where 
his  upright  pasterns  told  against  him.  The  pace  was  bad  through- 
out, and  the  time,  taken  by  one  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Dent's,  of  Cockspur- 
street,  chronographs,  was  two  minutes  forty-five  seconds.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  Christian,  Prince  Teck,  and  their  suite,  witnessed  the  race 
from  the  Jockey-club  Stand,  where  also  the  presence  of  a  face  never 
seen  on  a  racecourse  before — Mr.  Gladstone's — excited  as  much 
attention  as  Royalty.  The  attendance,  if  any  thing,  fell  a  little 
below  the  standard,  the  Hill  certainly  not  being  so  crowded  as  we 
have  seen  it.  The  police  arrangements,  under  the  command  of 
Superintendent  Mott,  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Inspectors 
Denning,  Gardner,  Tnxon,  and  Beesley. 

The  great  race  came  off  as  follows : — 

The  Ninety.first  Derby  Stakes  of  60  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  8-yr.- 
olds ;  colts,  8st.  101b.,  and  fillies  8st.  51b. ;  the  owner  of  the  secoai 
horse  to  receive  300  sovs.,  and  the  third  150  sovs.  out  of  the  stukes. 
One  mile  and  a  half,  to  be  run  on  the  New  Course.    253  subs. 
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Lord  Fahnouth^s  Kingcraft,  by  King  Tom  (T. 

French)   1 

Mr.  W.  S.  Crawfurd's  Palmerston  (T.  Challoner)   .  2 

Lord  Wilton's  Muster  (Maidment).       ...  3 

Twelve  others  ran. 

Betting: — 5  to  2  on  Macgregor,  11  to  I  agst  Prince  of  Wales, 
14  to  1  agst  Camel,  100  to  6  agst  Palmerston,  20  to  1  agst  King- 
craft, 40  to  1  agst  King  o'  Scots,  50  to  1  each  agst  Bonny  Swell, 
Normanby,  and  Cymbal,  and  1000  to  8  each  agst  Ely  Appleton 
and  Nobleman. 

Li  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  opening  race,  the  numbers  of 
the  limited  field  were  not  exhibited  until  some  time  after  the  usual 
hour.    This  had  no  sooner  been  performed  than  the  horses  were 
seen  on  their  way  to  the  paddock,  which  was  densely  crowded  with 
the  racing  world,  who  watched  the  toiletB  of  the  favourites  with 
the  keenest  curiosity,  and  as  each  left  the  enclosure  many  were  the 
remarks  made  on  their  conformation  and  condition.  Having 
reached  the  charge  of  Mr.  Martin  Starling  they  were  introduced 
to  the  expectant  public  in  Indian  file,  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
course  being  the  good-looking  Palmerston,  at  whose  quarters  came 
the  favourite  (who  with  Kingcraft  had  been  saddled  at  Sherwood's 
stables),  the  pair  having  Cymbal  as  their  immediate  follower,  to 
whom  succeeded  King  o'  Scots,  Ely  Appleton,  and  Sarsfield.  Some 
dozen  lengths  separated  them  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Bonny 
Swell,  Kingcraft  and  Bay  Roland,  Nobleman  and  The  Cockney 
Boy  bringing  up  the  rear.    Their  preliminary  canters  having  been 
taken,  they  walked  down  to  the  post,  marshalled  by  Martin  Sterling, 
and  exactly  at  8.20  p.m.  the  signal  was  lowered,  and  the  race  com- 
menced by  Palmerston  taking  a  clear  lead  after  the  first  half-dozen 
strides,  foUowed  by  the  Irish  representative,  Sarsfield,  to  whom 
succeeded  the  favourite,  Ely  Appleton,  Bonny  Swell,  and  Camel. 
The  others  who  were  close  in  their  train  were  headed  by  Kingcraft 
on  the  inside,  with  Prince  of  Wales,  Muster,  Bay  Koland,  and 
Nobleman  in  a  cluster,  with  The  Cockney  Boy  conspicuously  in 
their  rear;  the  latter  finishing  his  engagement  as  they  entered  the 
furze  by  bolting  to  the  right  and  attempting  to  jump  the  chain,  in 
failing  to  do  which  he  came  down  and  unhorsed  his  rider.  During 
this  contretemps  Palmerston  went  on  with  his  lead  to  the  Old  Course, 
when  Ely  Appleton  dropped  back  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Macgregor,  Cymbal,  Camel,  Bonny  Swell,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
KingcrsdTt,  the  latter  being  seen  gradually  to  improve  his  position 
as  they  entered  the  Old  Course.  On  passing  the  mile-post  Challoner 
indulged  his  horse  with  a  pull,  and  halfway  down  the  hill  Bonny 
Swell,  with  Muster  on  his  left,  came  on  in  advance  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
colt,  with  the  favourite  inside  on  their  right,  and  Kingcraft  l}dng 
on  their  extreme  left,  to  the  road.    Here  Captain  Machell  appeared 
to  have  a  chance  of  repeating  the  Hermit    coup,''  but  scarcely  had 
the  hopes  of  the  faction  been  raised  than  they  were  doomed  to 
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defeat^  as  the  game  little  Bon  of  Macaroni  gave  way^  whidi  was  no 
sooner  acknowledged  by  the  occupants  of  the  stand  than  a  loud 
cheer  burst  up  from  ihe  ring  upon  Fordham  being  seen  "hard'* 
upon  the  favourite,  who  immediately  after  ^'cracked/'  and  gave 
place  to  Palmerston  and  Muster,  who  appeared  to  have  the  race  to 
themselves,  but  as  they  neared  the  enclosure  French  brought  up 
Kingcraft,  who  in  the  next  half-dozen  strides  settled  the  chance  of 
the  pair,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths,  amid  one  of  the  most 
demonstrative  exhibitions  seen  for  many  years.  Lord  Falmouth 
being  congratulated  on  all  sides,  Palmerston  just  getting  rid  of 
Muster  by  a  head  for  second  place,  the  favourite  pulling  up  a 
couple  of  lengths  in  their  rear,  to  whom  succeeded  Bonny  Swell, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sarsfield,  and  Ely  Appleton  in  the  order  we  have 
given  them.  The  rear  division  who  were  pulling  up  were  composed 
of  Normanby,  Cymbal,  Camel,  and  Nobleman. 

3.  The  Oaks  Day. — If  the  Derby  was  dull,  the  Oaks  Day  was 
duller — the  race  dwindled  down  to  only  eight  coloured  on  the  card; 
an  attendance  below  the  average;  a  hill  only  sprinkled  with 
carriages ;  and  a  general  flatness  over  all  and  every  thing. 

Seven  runners,  the  smallest  field  for  the  last  half-century,  since, 
in  1821,  Lord  Exeter's  Wilful  carried  off  the  race,  came  to  the 
post,  and  the  market,  which  had  been  pretty  firm  in  favour  of 
Hester,  left  off  with  a  slight  shade  of  odds  on  her.  Sunshine,  who 
had  found  in  the  paddock  about  an  equal  number  of  friends  and 
enemies,  was,  perhaps,  second  favourite,  tiiough  there  was  not  much 
to  choose  between  her  and  P&t^.  The  general  public  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Games,  who  had  been  disgracefully  beaten  at 
Bath  by  Macgregor,  but  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  preceding 
Wednesday,  the  favourite  was  nowhere,  and  an  outsider  proved  the 
victor. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  race : — 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3-yr.-old  fillies,  8st. 
101b.  each;  the  second  received  800  sovs.,  and  the  third  150  sovs. 
One  mile  and  a  half.    187  subs. 

Mr.  G.  Jones's  ch.  Games,  by  Saunterer — Bess  Lyon 


(Fordham).   1 

Mr.  Merry's  b.  Sunshine  (Snoden) ....  2 

Mr.  England's  br.  PAt^  (Cballoner)       ...  8 

Lord  Falmouth's  b.  Gertrude  (T.  French)      .       .  4 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley's  b.  Carfax  (Maidment).       .       .  5 

Mr.  Jos.  Dawson's  br.  Hester  (Custance)       .       .  6 

Mr.  Eastwood's  ch.  Hawthorndale  (J.  Osborne)      .  7 


Betting: — Even  on  Hester,  4  to  1  each  agst  Sunshine  and  Pit^, 
100  to  8  agst  Gamos^  and  100  to  3  agst  Gertrude. 

The  attendance  to  witness  the  toilet  of  the  seven  runners  was  one 
of  the  largest  seen  for  many  years.  Shortly  after  the  competitors 
quitted  the  paddock,  and,  having  taken  the  usual  canters  without 
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the  slightest  hitch^  they  were  despatched  from  the  post  at  the  first 
attempt.  Gamos  got  off  in  advance^  but  was  immediately  pulled 
back^  and  the  running  was  taken  up  by  Hawthomdale^  clear  of 
P&t^>  the  pair  being  followed  b^  Hester^  Gramos^  Sunshine^  and 
Carfax  in  the  order  we  have  given  them^  with  Gertrude  in  the 
extreme  rear.  They  ran  thus  through  the  iurzes,  when  Pftt€  went 
up  to  Hawthomdale^  whom  she  h^ed  as  they  neared  the  mile- 
post.  When  fairly  in  the  Old  Course,  Hester  ran  past  the  pair, 
and  led  down  the  hill,  but  on  rounding  Tattenham-comer  she  gave 
way,  followed  in  a  few  strides  by  Hawthomdale.  P&t^  was  thus 
left  with  a  slight  lead,  and  crossing  the  road  she  was  joined  by 
Sunshine,  with  Gamos  on  her  right  and  Gertrude  on  the  lower 
ground.  They  ran  together  to  the  half-distance,  when  Sunshine 
headed  P&t^,  and  with  Gamos  in  attendance,  came  on  abreast  to 
the  stand.  Fordham  then  sent  his  filly  to  the  front,  and  won 
casilv  by  a  length ;  a  length  and  a  half  separated  the  second  and 
third;  Gertrude  puUed  up  fourth.  Time,  as  taken  by  Benson^s 
Chronograph,  2  min.  46^  sec. 

5.  Great  Fire  at  Constantinople. — A  great  fire  broke  out  at 
Constantinople,  which  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property, 
and  among  other  buildings  the  British  Embassy.  The  following 
account  of  the  disaster  is  taken  from  a  letter  published  in  the 
Journal  Offieiel  of  Paris : — "  About  two  o'clock  p.m.  the  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Armenian  Quarter  at  Pent,  in  the  street  Yalid^  Tchesm^. 
A  fierce  gale  had  been  blowing  all  the  morning,  and  the  wind, 
coming  in  gusts  from  the  north,  spread  the  flames  and  fire-flakes, 
causing  the  ignition  of  roofs,  balconies,  and  wooden  houses.  Most 
of  the  residents  were  in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  the  Armenians 
had  gone  to  Ankiar  Skelessi  to  celebrate  a  national  fSte,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  their  civil  and  religious  Constitution.  The  houses 
were,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  deserted,  and  the  fire  rapidly 
spread  to  the  street  Peri(y6  and  to  both  sides  of  the  Grande  Rue  of 
Pera.  This  part  of  the  town  is  situated  above  Galata,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  right  on  the  Bosphorus  at  Findkli,  and  on  the  left  at 
the  Golden  Horn,  with  the  arsenal,  schools,  and  admiralty  barracks, 
and  it  comprises  the  principal  shops,  churches,  hospitals,  legations, 
consulates,  and  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  Embassies  of  France, 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  built  on  terraces  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  gardens.  The  ravages  of  the  fire  were  already  great 
when  the  engines  arrived  from  different  points,  and  they  completely 
baffled  the  exertions  of  the  firemen,  who  laboured  amidst  a  shower  of 
burning  flakes  and  torrentsof  molten  metal.  Several  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  noble  endeavours  to  render  assistance.  Towards  five  o'clock 
at  Availe  Tchesm^,  the  fire  had  spared  the  Prussian  Church,  but  it 
had  completely  levelled  the  adjoining  streets,  and  returned  towards 
Kassim  Pasha.  At  this  point  some  Europeans,  skilfully  directed 
bv  M.  Bernard,  a  French  cabinet-maker,  and  by  an  Italian  me- 
cnanic  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
flames,  notwithstanding  the  showers  of  sparks  and  burning  ashes 
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which  fell  on  all  sides.  At  this  moment  the  English  Embassy^ 
although  quite  isolated^  protected  by  thick  walls  and  iron  shutters^ 
and  with  a  sloping  root  of  slate  and  lead^  caught  fire  at  the  roof^ 
and  the  flames  almost  immediately  extended  to  the  upper  stories  of 
the  house.  Following  the  noble  example  of  their  chief,  Sir  Heniy 
Elliott,  the  British  Ambassador,  all  the  secretaries^  attach^,  drago- 
mans, interpreters,  and  other  officers,  regardless  of  their  own  per- 
sonal properties,  united  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  officers  and 
sailors  of  the  war-ship  stationed  in  the  port,  to  place  the  archiyes 
and  public  documents  in  the  Chancellery  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  whole  of  the  building  had 
been  destroyed,  and  all  the  persons  connected  with  the  Embassy, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  their  clothing  hanging  in  shreds,  and  their 
hair  and  hands  burnt,  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  The 
Armenian  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Sakiz-Agatch,  where  the  Empress 
Eugenie  once  attended  mass,  and  the  beautifiil  Gobelin  tapestry, 
the  gift  of  her  Majesty,  were  not  injured,  but  the  dependencies  of 
the  Gregorian  Church,  the  Servian  agency,  the  Naoum  Theatre,  the 
new  Italian  Opera,  the  Consulates  of  Belgium  and  the  Unit^ 
States,  the  new  French  baths,  the  immense  CafS  Mokos,  many 
other  vast  establishments,  and  more  than  3000  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Pera  no  longer  exists.'' 

9.  Mr.  Gk)LDwiN  Smith  and  Me.  Disbaeli.  —  The  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli  appeared  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Gteldwin  Smith 
having  appropriated  to  himself  one  of  the  least  flattering  characters 
sketched  m  Mr.  Disraeli's  new  novel  of  "  Lothair — 

"  Cornell  UniTenity,  Ithaca,  SUteof  New  York,  May  26. 
"Sir, — In  your  'Lothair'  you  introduce  an  Oxford  Professor 
who  is  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  you  describe  him  as  'a 
social  parasite.'  You  well  know  that  if  you  had  ventured  openly  to 
accuse  me  of  any  social  baseness,  you  would  have  had  to  answer  for 
your  words.  But  when,  sheltering  yourself  under  the  literary  forms 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  you  seek  to  traduce  with  impunity  the  social 
character  of  a  political  opponent,  your  aspersions  can  touch  no  man's 
honour — they  are  the  stmgless  insults  of  a  coward. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'^GtoLDWiN  Skith. 

The  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P." 

14.  Funeral  op  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  in  Westminster  Abbet. 
—In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people  of  England,  Charles 
Dickens  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  ftineral  of  the 
great  novelist  was  celebrated  at  an  early  hour  in  Poef  s-oomer,  with 
as  much  privacy  as  could  have  been  secured  for  it  in  any  little 
village  church  in  Kent,  or  even  in  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Some  days 
before  the  Dean  sent  a  communication  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Dickens 
to  the  effect  that,  if  it  was  desired  by  themselves  or  by  the  public 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  Abbey,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  facilitate  the  arrangements.    Most  fortunately,  it  was  foimd. 
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upon  opening  Mr.  Dickens's  will^  that^  although  his  instructions 
were  explicit  in  forbidding  all  pomp  and  show^  and  all  that 
"  mockery  of  woe  which  undertakers  are  at  such  pains  to  provide, 
he  had  named  no  place  of  burial ;  and  therefore  his  executors  felt 
that  it  was  open  to  them  to  concur  with  the  national  wish,  if  they 
could  only  ensure  secrecy  as  to  place  and  time.  T^^is  was  arranged 
satisfactorily,  and  at  *an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  body  was 
conveyed,  almost  before  any  one  was  stirring,  in  a  hearse  from  Gad's 
Hill  to  one  of  the  railway-stations  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Line,  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  London  by  a  special  train, 
which  reached  the  Charing-cross  station  punctually  at  nine  o'clock. 
Li  a  few  minutes  more  the  hearse,  which  was  plainness  itself,  was 
on  its  way  down  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey,  followed  by  the  mourning 
coaches. 

A  few  minutes  before  half-past  nine  the  hearse  and  mourning 
coaches — ^the  latter  three  in  number — entered  Dean's-yard,  and  the 
body  was  carried  through  the  cloisters  to  the  door  of  the  nave, 
where  it  was  met  by  the  Dean,  the  two  Canons  in  residence.  Canon 
J ennings  and  Canon  Nepean,  and  three  of  the  Minor  Canons.  The 
choir  were  not  present,  and  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  were  unaware 
that  a  grave  had  been  opened  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  the  sounds  of 
the  Burial  Service  were  about  to  be  heard  there  once  more,  more 
than  half  a  year  having  passed  by  since  the  last  funeral — that 
of  Mr.  Peabody.    The  service  was  most  impressively  read  by  the 


There  was  no  Anthem,  no  chanted  psalm,  no  hymn,  not  even  an 
intoned  response  or  "  Amen but  the  organ  was  played  at  in- 
tervals during  the  mournful  ceremony.  The  earth  was  cast  into  the 
grave  by  the  clerk  of  the  works ;  the  service  ended,  the  mourners 
— fourteen  in  number,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  strangers  who 
accidentally  chanced  to  be  present — ^gathered  round  the  grave  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  coffin  which  held  the  great  novelist's  remains,  and 
to  place  wreaths  of  immortelles  and  other  flowers  upon  the  coffin-lid, 
and  the  service  was  at  an  end. 

The  coffin  was  of  plain  but  solid  oak,  and  it  bore  the  plain  and 
simple  inscription — "Charles  Dickens,  bom  February  7,  1812; 
diea  June  9,  1870."  His  grave,  which  is  only  between  five  and  six 
feet  deep,  is  situated  about  a  yard  or  a  yaid  and  a  half  from  the 
southern  wall  of  Poet's-comer.  The  spot  was  selected  by  the  Dean 
from  among  the  few  vacant  spaces  in  that  transept;  and  all  of 
Charles  Dickens  that  is  mortal  lies  at  the  feet  of  Handel  and  at  the 
head  of  Sheridan,  with  Richard  Cumberland  resting  on  his  right 
hand  and  Macaulay  on  his  left.  His  grave  is  near  the  foot  of 
Addison's  statue;  and  Thackeray's  bust  looks  calmly  down  upon  the 
grave  of  his  old  friend;  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick  lie  within  a  few  yards 
of  him ;  and  the  busts  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies,  each  of  them  the  glory  of  English  literature  in  their  day, 
are  but  a  little  farther  off. 

The  grave,  by  direction  of  the  Dean,  was  left  open  as  long  as  the 


Dean,  all  but  the  Lesson,  which 
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Abbey  was  open  daring  the  day^  and^  as  the  news  spread  abont 
London,  many  visitors  went  to  Poefs-comer  during  the  afternoon 
to  take  a  last  sad  look  at  the  coffin  of  Charles  Dickens. 

In  the  first  mourning  coach  were  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  jun.,  Mr. 
Harry  Dickens,  Miss  Dickens,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collins. 

In  the  second  coach.  Miss  Hogarth,  Mrs.  Austin  (Mr.  Dickens's 
sister),  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  jun.,  and  Mr.  John  Porster. 

In  the  third  coach,  Mr.  Frank  Beard,  Mr.  Chaiies  Collins,  Mr. 
Ouvry,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Dickens. 

At  one  o'clock  the  bell  of  Rochester  Cathedral  was  tolled  for  the 
deceased.  A  vault  had  been  prepared  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
Rochester  Cathedral — a  beautiful  chapel  near  the  entilance  to  the 
choir — ^restored  a  few  years  since — ^for  the  interment  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  vault  was  rapidly  constructed.  A  number  of  men  were  en- 
gaged in  filling  up  the  vault  with  earth,  and  restoring  the  pave- 
ment, while  the  bell  was  tolling  for  the  funer^. 

16.  GuNPOWDBE  Explosion  at  Waltham. — Shortly  before  noon 
a  fearful  explosion  occurred  at  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Works, 
Waltham,  which  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  village  near  the  Abbey 
The  shock  was  felt  for  miles  round.  Immediately  after  tiie  explo- 
sion Mr.  Adams,  the  master  worker,  and  Mr.  Inspector  Clements, 
were  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Priest  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Grong,  Dr. 
Evans  of  Cheshunt,  and  Dr.  Jones  of  Waltham,  arrived  and  attended 
to  the  sufferers.  From  the  fact  of  an  underground  magazine  being 
directly  under  the  corn-house,  great  apprehension  was  entertained 
of  a  further  explosion  of  a  still  more  fearful  character,  and  at  first 
people  were  afraid  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  were  wounded. 
Lewis  Wilson  was  blown  into  the  river,  and  his  body  was  found 
several  hours  after  the  explosion.  Another,  Abraham  Holmes,  was 
found  at  some  distance  Arom  the  place  where  the  explosion  occimed. 
Two  others,  John  Ward  and  James  Reeves,  sen.,  foreman  of  the 
press-house,  and  who  had  been  thirty  years  on  the  premises,  were 
found  lying  on  the  works  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  they 
subsequently  died  of  their  injuries.  Eight  others  received  serious 
injuries,  and  were  removed  to  their  homes,  where  they  were 
placed  under  medical  treatment.  At  the  Coroner's  inquest  a  verdict 
of  "  Accidental  Death  "  was  returned. 

—  The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Southabipton. — The  Mayor 
of  Southampton  received  the  following  letter  from  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  answer  to  an  address  presented 
by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Southampton : — 


'^Mr.  Mayor, — I  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  the  ad* 
dress  which  you  have  forwarded  to  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of '  Southampton.  The  sympathy  which  you 
manifest  towards  me,  with  reference  to  the  recent  design  upon 
my  life,  touches  me  deeply,  and  in  it  I  see  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  unite  Prance  to  England.    I  trust  most 


if 


Palais  des  Toileries,  Jane. 
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heartily  thejr  may  ever  continue  so,  for  modern  society  has  to 
depend  for  its  progress  upon  our  union  and  efforts.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  the  interest  you  take  in  the  well-being  of  France  and 
the  happiness  of  my  family,  and  bear,  as  their  representative,  to 
your  fellow-townsmen  my  utmost  appreciation  of  their  kind  senti- 
ments. Napoleon.'' 

—  Ascot  Races. — The  Cup  Day. — ^The  Cup  Day  worthily 
upheld  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  chief  out- door  of  the 
season,  and  the  great  day  of  the  meeting  on  the  Heath.  The 
attendance  of  spectators  was  apparently  fully  up  to  the  average,  and 
the  numbers  of  aristocratic  and  well-dressed  people  who  occupied  the 
stands,  the  enclosures,  and  the  carriages  opposite,  were  so  large  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  all  the  members  of  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  had  determined  upon  being  present.  From  the  west  end  of 
London  there  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  exodus  of  the  fashionable 
world,  the  greater  part  travelling  by  the  London  and  South- 
western line  from  Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  to  the  Ascot  Station, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  i-ear 
of  the  Grand  Stand,  while  others  took  the  route  of  the  Great 
Western  Bailwav  to  Windsor,  whence  they  journeyed  in  drags, 
carriages,  and  other  vehicles  through  the  Great  Park  to  the  Kace- 
course. 

The  weather,  upon  which  so  much  depends  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  was  again  beautiful;  and  although  the  rays  of  the  sun 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  a  nice  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  and  proved  for  the  most  part  agreeable,  except  that  it 
blew  the  dust  about  in  clouds. 

About  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  race,  the 
royal  party,  consisting  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  other  celebrities, 
entered  the  course,  and  drove  up  to  the  royal  enclosure,  the 
procession  consisting  of  five  carriages,  precedea,  as  usual,  by  the 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  and  being  received  with  the  customary 
enthusiasm.  The  covp^d'ceil  as  the  royal  party  passed  up  the 
eonrse,  in  all  the  splendour  of  scarlet  and  gold,  was  magnificent, 
every  available  spot  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  proceedings 
being  thickly  tenanted  by  lookers-on,  the  elegant  and  many- 
coloured  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the 
carriages  opposite,  lending  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  spectacle.  The 
race  was  as  follows : — 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  500  sovs.,  added  to  a  subscription  of  20 
80VS.  each;  the  second  to  receive  50  sovs.;  weight  for  age.  Two 
miles  and  a  half.    23  subs. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hessey's  Sabinus,  by  Newminster,  3  yrs., 
Tst.  21b.  (Howell)  1 

Coimt  F.  de  Lagrange's  Trocadero,  6  yrs.,  98t.  51b. 
(Challoner)  2 
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Lord  Wilton's  Muster^  3  yrs.^  7st.  6Ib.  (Maidment)  3 
Baron  Rothschild's  Midsommer,  4  yrs.,  8st.  101b. 

(Fordham)   4 

Sir  J.  Hawlejr's  Moma^  4  yrs.,  8st.  71b.  (Morris)   .  5 

Mr.  J.  Dawson's  Hester^  3  yrs.,  7st.  21b.  (Hunt)    .  6 

Betting : — 100  to  60  agst  Sabinus,  11  to  4  agst  Muster^  4  to  1 
agst  Trocadero^  8  to  1  agst  Hester,  and  12  to  1  each  agst  Moma 
and  Midsummer. 

When  the  flag  fell,  Trocadero  cantered  away  slightly  in  front  of 
Sabinus,  on  his  right,  Hester  following  third,  with  Midsummer, 
Muster,  and  Moma  in  the  rear.  Passing  the  stand  the  first  time. 
Midsummer  became  third;  and  on  rounding  the  turn  beyond, 
Challoner  sent  his  horse  along,  and  speedily  placed  half-a-dozen 
lengths  between  himself  and  the  &vourite.  Half  way  down  the 
hill  Muster  ran  past  his  horses,  and  took  second  place ;  and  when 
fairly  in  the  Swinley  Bottom  he  headed  the  Frenchman  and  came 
on  with  a  slight  lead  to  the  mile-post,  Sabinus  lying  at  the  quarters 
of  the  leaders,  with  Hester  in  attendance.  Midsummer  and  Moma, 
at  the  same  time,  were  seen  gradually  to  drop  into  the  extreme 
rear.  Approaching  the  bend  into  the  straight.  Muster  was  beaten, 
and  his  place  taken  by  Sabinus,  who  followed  Trocadero  to  the 
stand,  where  he  went  to  the  front,  and  won  without  an  efibrt  by 
four  lengths ;  Muster,  third,  a  dozen  lengths  in  their  rear.  The 
others  were  pulling  up  some  distance  from  home. 

21.  COMlfElf ORATION  AT  OXFOBD. — HOKORABY  DbGBESS. — An  UU- 

usually  large  number  of  personages  assembled  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  at  Oxford,  to  have  the  honorary  deg^  of  D.C.L.  conferred 
upon  them.  The  building,  it  is  needless  to  sa^,  was  thronged  in  all 
parts,  and  the  undergraduates  indulged  in  their  customary  ''chaff'' 
from  their  gallery ;  but  their  fun  was  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
and  there  was  no  interruption  to  business  when  the  ceremonial  once 
began. 

At  eleven  o'clock  "  Grod  save  the  Queen  "  was  played  and  sun^ 
by  a  very  efficient  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  the  procession,  headed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  his  robes  of  office,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  his  train  being  home  by  his  two  little  sons,  Yiscount 
Cranboume  and  Lord  W.  Cecil,  entered.  Following  him  were  his 
Highness  Prince  Hassan,  the  Vice-chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  the  Members  for  the  University,  Mr.  Ghithome  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Mowbray ;  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  for 
the  sister  University ;  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  others,  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  as  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  with  the  Heads  of 
Houses  in  their  more  sober  guise  of  Doctor  or  Master.  Among 
the  ladies  was  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  with  some  of  her 
children,  who  were  loudly  cheered  at  their  entrance.  On  taking  his 
seat.  Convocation  having  been  duljr  convened,  the  Chancellor  read 
the  following  names  of  distinguished  persons  on  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. : — 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.;  his  Grace  the  ijuti  o£^'. 
Northumberland,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst,  M.A.,  AlH  ShiiW,  j 
College ;  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  PeterboroughABct).;  *^ 
Le  Comte  Ferdinand  de  Hompesch,  Envoy  Extraordinarr  ' 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria  ] 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Bovill,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cour 
Common  Pleas;  the  Right  Hon.  Lieutenant-General  Jonatha^ 
Peel,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Ward  Hunt,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  M.P. ; 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  M.P.;  Sir  Edwin 
Lands^r,  R.A. ;  Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  C.B.;  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Sir  James  Alderson,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records;  the  Rev.  Alf5red  Barry, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London;  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Woodard,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Manchester;  Mr,  Herman  Merivale, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  for  India;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  Oriel  College;  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Mr.  John  P.  Gbssiot, 
Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Siemens, 
F.R.S. ;  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S. 

Each  name  was  submitted  separately  to  Convocation  with  the 
usual  formula — "  Placetne  vo6u,  domini  doctores  ?  placetne  magiitri 
As  no  dissentient  voice  was  raised,  the  Chancellor  gave  the  word ; 
and  the  new  Doctors-Elect,  entering  in  their  scarlet  robes  from  the 
great  door  opposite  the  Chancellor's  throne,  advanced  through  an 
avenue  kept  for  them  towards  a  barrier  separating  the  raised  seats 
in  the  semicircle  from  the  arena.  Here  each  was  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Convocation  by  Dr.  Bryce,  the  R^us  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  in  a  short  Latin  address,  aptly  and  tersely  describing  the 
peculiar  claims  of  the  distinguished  persons  thus  introduced  to  the 
honour  conferred  upon  them. 

When  the  last  new  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  had  taken  his  seat, 
portions  of  a  congratulatory  ode,  written  by  Sir  F.  Doyle,  Professor 
of  Poetry,  and  set  to  music  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  I^fessor  of 
Music,  were  performed  by  the  Orchestra,  the  solo  part  being 
admirably  rendered  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
already  been  formally  installed ;  but  as  this  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
University  as  Chancellor,  the  ode  in  his  honour  was  fitly  written  and 
sung.  Then  came  the  customary  recitation  of  the  prize  compositions 
by  the  successful  competitors. 

The  gathering  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  the  next  morning  was 
as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the*  heat  was  quite  as 
intense.  When  all  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  semicircle,  the 
Chancellor  submitted  the  following  further  list  of  names  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  on  whom  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  honorary 
decree  of  D.C.L.:  — 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grejr,  K.G.,  President  of  the  Coimcil. 

His  Gm^  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Universiiy  of  Aberdeen. 
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Lieutenant-General  von  Bulow,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiaiy  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmadc. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  M.A.,  All  Souls'  Coll^. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowley,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  D.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Lyttelton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  SpeaJcer  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  J.  E.  Cockbum,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  K.C.B. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  Dalrympie  Hay,  C.B. 
Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  R.  Mansfield,  K.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S., .  Canon  of  Bristol, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Dean  Ire- 
land's Professor  of  the  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

William  Boxall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Pictures. 

George  Edward  Paget,  M.D.,  President  of  the  General  Medical 


Edward  Prankland,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 
Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
WiUiam  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
George  Campbell,  Esq. 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
William  Huggins,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Queen. 
William  Stemdale  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 


giitri  ? "  there  was  no  dissent  till  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowe  was 
proposed,  and  then  a  shout  of  Non  placet"  was  raised  in  the 
gallery,  with  some  slight  approbation  of  this  dissent  among  the 
Masters  in  the  arena. 

The  eight  and  twenty  doctors  elect  were  then  ush^ed  in,  and 
formed  of  themselves  a  tolerably  long  procession.  Cheers  were  loud 
for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  equally  loud  for  Lord  Lyttelton, 
whose  honours  at  the  sister  University  were  gracefully  alluded  to. 
But  the  honours  of  the  day  were  with  Canon  Liddon,  whose 
popularity  in  the  University  seemed  to  be  unbounded.  The  cheers 
were  again  and  again  renewed  as  he  moved  to  his  place  in  tiie 
semicircle. 

—  Dedication  op  Kbble  College. — The  event  of  the  28rd  was 
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the  dedication  of  Eeble  College^  and  the  installation  of  the  Warden^ 
Mr.  Talbot.  At.  eight  o'clock  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated 
in  the  coDege  chapel,  a  temporary  structure,  which  will  one  day,  it  is 
expected,  be  replaced  by  a  chapel  more  worthy  of  the  college  and  of 
the  University,  At  half-past  ten  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
attended  by  the  University  officials,  arrived  at  the  college,  which  is 
situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  gardens  of  St.  John's  Coll^^, 
nearly  opposite  the  New  Museum.  His  lordship  was  received  at 
the  gateway  by  the  Warden  and  Council.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  represented  the  Visitor  of  the  CoDege,  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  received  at  the  same  point;  and  a 
procession  was  then  formed,  and  walked  round  the  quadrangle, 
preceded  by  the  choir,  which  sang  the  27th,  121st,  122nd,  127th, 
and  150th  Psalms.  Lord  Salisbury  wore  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  his  two  little  sons  acting  as  train-bearers.  The 
choir  were  under  the  direction  of  the  B,ev.  P.  Medd  (Precentor). 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession  were  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Vice-ChanceDor,  Earl 
Beauchamp,  Canon  Bright,  Canon  Liddon,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dean 
Mansel,  the  Master  of  BaSiol,  the  Hector  of  Exeter,  the  President 
of  Magdalen,  Canon  Trevor  of  York,  the  Principals  of  St.  Mary 
Hall  and  St.  Albion  Hall,  and  the  Warden  of  Eeble  College. 
Having  passed  the  quadrangle,  the  procession  entered  the  chapel, 
which  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  which  had  already  been 
partly  filled.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Mowbray,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
W.  Heathcote  were  among  the  congregation.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  conducted  a  short  service,  and  the  Warden^s  installation 
followed.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Earl  Beauchamp,  as  the  senior  clerical  and  the 
senior  lay  member  present  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  conducted 
Mr.  Talbot  to  the  step  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  he  knelt  during 
the  singing  by  the  choir  of  the  Veniy  Creator.  A  short  Latin 
prayer  was  next  said  by  the  Visitor,  after  which  the  Warden  was 
presented  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  a  few 
Latin  words. 

The  Chancellor  accepted  the  nomination,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  on  behalf  of  his  Grace  the  Visitor,  then  directed  the  two 
members  who  represented  the  Council  as  follows  : — Virum  reve- 
rendum  Edwardum  Stuart  .Talbot,  CoUegii  Keblensis  Custodem, 
in  locum  et  stallum  suum  inducatis.'^  Thereupon  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Earl  Beauchamp  led  Mr.  Talbot  down  the  chapel 
and  placed  him  in  the  Warden's  stall.  The  Te  Deum  having  been 
sung,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  gave  the  blessing,  and  the  ceremony 
ended. 

—  Tkrriblb  Railway  Accident  near  Newaek. — One  of  the 
most  disastrous  railway  accidents  that  have  ever  hapnened  on  the 
Great  Northern  line  occurred  this  morning  between  Newark  and 
Claypole,  about  100  miles  from  Ijondon.    It  was  caused  by  the 
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collision  of  a  returning  excursion  train  from  London  with  part  of  a 
broken-down  goods  train,  bound  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  wrong  line  only  a  minute  before  by  the 
breaking  of  an  axle  of  one  of  the  waggons.  Although  the  disaster 
happened  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and 
the  excursion  train,  by  which  all  the  killed  and  wounded  passengers 
were  travelling,  was  one  of  that  company,  no  moral  or  legal 
responsibility  for  the  dreadful  consequences  could  be  attached  to  its 
management,  which  was  confessed  to  be  entirely  free  from  blame. 
That  particular  waggon  of  the  goods  train  whose  defective  axle  was 
the  sole  occasion  of  the  accident  belonged  to  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  and  was  temporarily 
connected  with  the  train  alon^  a  portion  of  its  road. 

The  effects,  however,  of  this  great  mishap  were  as  frightful  as 
those  of  any  other  we  can  remember ;  the  number  of  deaths  being 
eighteen,  while  forty  or  fifty  persons  were  more  or  less  severely 
injured.  Nearly  all  the  sufferers  were  Yorkshire  people,  and  mostly 
townspeople  of  Leeds,  who  had  been  taking  a  single  day's  holiday 
in  London.  The  excursion  train  had  brought  up  370  of  them 
from  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  York,  starting  from  Leeds 
^out  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arriving  in 
London  at  breakfast-time,  after  a  journey  of  seven  hours.  Hav- 
ing spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  London,  and  enjoyed  all  its 
shows  and  pleasures,  the  Yorkshire  excursion  party  in  the  evening 
met  together  again  at  the  King's  Cross  station,  and  set  forth,  to 
the  number  of  340,  since  thirty  remained  in  town,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine.  The  train  was  quite  punctual  in  its  running, 
and  stopped  only  at  Peterborough  and  Grantham  before  approaching 
Newark,  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  after  midnight,  when  it 
came  into  collision  with  the  broken-down  goods  wag^n. 

The  place  where  this  occurred  was  at  Clay  bridge  I^ne,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  on  the  London  or  south  side  of  the  Newark  station,  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Balderton ;  the  hill  seen  in  the  background 
being  that  Beacon-hill  to  which  Macaulay  refers  in  his  ballad  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,"  as  having  "  sped  the  message  along  the  vale 
of  Trent."  There  are  sloping  embankments,  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  here ;  but  the  embankment  on 
the  east  side,  next  the  down-line,  is  interrupted  by  a  large  pond. 
The  railway  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  not  many  yards  fsurther  on, 
and  the  lights  of  Newark  station  are  distinctly  visible  before 
reaching  this  spot  on  the  down-line.  There  is  a  curve  here^  and  an 
incline  towards  Newark. 

The  goods  train  on  the  up-line  had  left  Doncaster  at  midnight, 
and  stopped  at  Retford,  but  not  at  Newark,  on  its  way  up.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-nine  waggons,  or  trucks,  and  one  brake-van,  in 
charge  of  Edward  Brewer  the  engine-driver,  and  Frederick  Beasley 
the  guard.  Four  or  five  of  the  waggons  belonged  to  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshii'e  Company,  one  being  No.  S23S, 
loaded  at  Crowle  with  potatoes  for  London^  which  had  joined  the 
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train  at  Keadby.  It  was  the  twenty-first  waggon  from  the  engine 
and  tender;  bo  that  there  were  eight  others  and  the  van  behind  it. 
The  train  was  going  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour, 
when  the  leading  aaJe  of  this  waggoti  broke  at  the  boss  of  the  left, 
or  near,  fore-wheel.  The  effect  of  the  shock  was  to  divide  the  train 
into  three  parts.  The  engine  and  tender,  parting  from  the  train, 
ran  on  by  themselves ;  the  first  twenty  waggons,  dragging  with 
them  the  twenty-first  waggon,  which  was  torn  off  its  wheels,  also 
ran  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  wheels  and  hind  axle  of  the 
twenty-first  waggon,  pushed  forward  by  the  eight  waggons  and  van, 
and  obstructed  by  the  broken  fore  axle,  were  forced  off  the  up-line 
of  rails,  across  the  six-foot  space  between  the  two  lines,  and  partly 
across  the  down-line  of  rails.  This  happened,  as  the  guard  and 
engine-driver  asserted,  not  one  minute  before  the  arrival  of  the  down 
excursion  train.  It  was  stated  that  the  goods-train  had  passed  up 
through  Newark  station  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  one  o'clock. 
The  engine-driver  instantly,  on  perceiving  that  his  engine  had 
piu*ted  from  his  train,  slackened  speed  to  get  off,  and  was  standing 
on  the  step  of  his  engine  when  the  excursion  train  passed  him.  He 
waved  his  arm  as  a  signal  of  danger,  but  this  could  not  be  seen 
through  the  steam  pouring  out  of  his  engine.  The  guard  of  the 
goods  train  also  showed  a  red  light  with  his  hand-lamp;  but  the 
driver  of  the  excursion  train  could  not  see  this  till  the  moment 
before  the  collision. 

The  excursion  train  was  going  at  the  speed  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  in  view  of  the  white  distance-light  at  Newark, 
descending  a  long  slight  incline  and  rounding  a  curve.  When  it 
struck  the  wheels  of  the  broken-down  waggon  and  the  other 
*  wagons  thrown  across  the  road  from  the  up-line,  the  engine  was 
violently  turned  aside,  so  as  next  to  strike  the  stone  pier  of  the 
bridge,  by  which  it  was  turned  completely  round  and  then  driven 
up  the  slope  of  the  embankment,  where  it  toppled  over  backwards, 
like  a  rearing^  horse,  and  fell  into  the  road.  The  tender  was  also 
overturned,  but  all  the  carriages  in  the  train  were  torn  open  along 
the  left-hand  side  by  the  projecting  parts  of  the  waggons,  so  as  to 
cause  a  terrific  amount  of  destruction.  There  were  twenty-three 
passenger  carriages  and  brake-vans  in  charge  of  four  guards ;  the 
Leeds  portion  coming  first,  the  Bradford  next,  the  Hsdifax  third, 
and  York  portion  last.  Scarcely  one  of  the  carriages  escaped 
damage,  and  those  in  the  first  part  of  the  train — one  first-class,  one 
second-class,  and  four  or  five  third-class  carriages  crowded  with 
passengers  returning  to  Leeds — were  filled  with  carnage  and 
drenched  with  blood.  Several  of  the  carriages  were  lifted  one  on 
the  top  of  another,  or  forced  partly  up  the  embankment,  whence 
they  fell  again,  crushing  the  hapless  persons  beneath.  The  scene 
of  havoc  and  torture  in  the  dawning  light  of  day  was  such  as 
cannot  be  described.  Help  was  got  from  Newark,  but  it  was 
nearly  five  o'clock  before  the  last  of  the  sufferers  could  be  removed, 
as  some  were  jammed  between  the  fragments  of  the  broken  trains. 
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The  driver  of  the  excursion  train  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
fireman  died  a  few  hoars  later ;  the  four  guards  escaped.  All  the 
Company^s  servants  appeared  to  have  done  their  duty  well.  An 
inquest  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Newark  by  Mr.  R.  Griffin, 
the  Coroner;  and  Captain  Tyler,  R.E.,  Inspector  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  made  an  official  report,  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
disaster  was  whoUy  due  to  a  flaw  in  the  axle  of  the  goods  waggon. 
Its  wheels  had  been  properly  examined,  by  viewing  and  tapping,  at 
the  stations  passed  by  the  goods  train,  and,  lastly,  at  Retfonl ;  but 
the  crack  in  the  axle,  being  concealed  by  the  wheel,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  detected  without  taking  the  wheels  off.  The 
waggon  was  last  under  repair  six  months  before,  in  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  workshops,  and  had  been  running  almost 
daily  ever  since  that  time.  The  axle  was  of  an  old-fashioned  make, 
and  was  less  stout  by  half  an  inch  than  such  as  are  now  generally 
used. 

The  inquest  was  concluded  on  the  28th.    The  engineers  stated  * 
that  the  broken  axle  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  the  flaw  was 
imperceptible  to  ordinary  tests. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  We  believe  that  the 
deceased  came  by  their  deaths  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  by 
the  accidental  breaking  of  an  axle  belonging  to  the  waggon  No. 
3238,  belonging  to  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company.  From  the  evidence  given,  we  believe  that  the 
luggage  train  was  driven  at  too  great  a  speed  from  Retford  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  fracture  in 
the  axle,  which  caused  it  to  break,  had  been  in  existence  some  length 
of  time,  and  that  the  axle  was  not  fit  for  use ;  and  we  think  there 
should  be  some  limit  or  nuLximum  time  of  use.  We  are  also  of  • 
opinion  that  there  should  be  some  means  devised  for  the  periodical 
testing  of  axles,  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that  the  present  system 
is  defective.^' 

The  above  recommendations  the  jury  desired  might  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

23.  A  Tbleoraphic  Evening  Party. — An  entertainment  of  great 
scientific  and  social  interest,  and  of  entire  novelty  in  its  way,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Pender,  chairman  of  the  British  Indian  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company,  and  by  Mrs.  Pender,  at  their  private  house  in 
Arlington-street.  It  was  an  evening  party  of  invited  guests  to 
celebrate  the  successful  laying  of  the  last  section,  from  Gibraltar  to 
Cornwall,  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable  furnishing  direct  and 
independent  communication  between  England  and  Bombay,  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Amongst  the  company  were  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Prince  Teck ;  and 
several  eminent  men  of  science.  Sir  William  Cook  being  one  of  them, 
with  Sir  James  Anderson  and  Captain  Halpin,  of  the  "Great  Eastern,'' 
as  well  as  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  also  present.  In  addition  to  the  usual  preparations  for  a  festive 
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reception  of  honoured  visitors,  Mr.  Pender  had  fitted  up  one  comer 
of  the  saloon  as  a  telegraph  ofiice,  and  had  placed  it,  by  wires,  in 
electric  communication  with  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  James 
Anderson  ofiiciated  at  the  instruments,  by  which  during  the  evening, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  amusement  of  ladies  at  the  piano,  friendly 
messages  were  sent  to  and  fro  between  different  personages  several 
thousand  miles  apart.  The  Viceroy  of  India,  being  then  at  Simla^ 
where  the  time  of  day  was  seven  hours  earlier  than  in  London, 
spoke  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  a  distance 
of  8443  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  the  greatest  circumference  of 
the  globe,  in  forty  minutes.  To  this  message,  which  expressed  a 
hope  of  'Masting  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres^'— not  only  physical,  but  moral  union — President  Grant 
replied,  with  a  characteristic  American  idiom,  congratulating  India 
upon  its  successful  connexion  with  "  the  balance  of  the  world,''  or 
as  we  should  say,  the  remainder  of  mankind.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  a  despatch  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  and  one  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  congratulating  both  on  their  new  line  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  Great  Britain,  and  each  of  those 
Sovereigns  quickly  replied.  His  Royal  Highness  also  corresponded 
across  the  Atlantic  with  President  Grant,  who  probably  received  the 
message  three  hours  earlier  than  it  was  sent,  there  being  fully  that 
difference  in  the  London  and  Washington  times.  Lord  Mayo,  in 
his  bedroom  at  Simla,  was  likewise  aroused  at  the  good  early  hour 
of  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  (which  is  quite  agreeable,  indeed,  to 
Anglo-Indian  habits)  with  an  affectionate  greeting  from  his  wife  the 
Countess  of  Mayo,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Pender's  guests  that  night. 
Her  message  was  only  nine  minutes  on  its  way  from  Piccadilly  to 
the  Himalayas;  and  she  was  enabled  to  say  that  not  only  political 
interests  but  domestic  interests  were  served  by  the  aid  of  science  in 
this  wonderfiil  performance.  To  this  Lord  Mayo  replied,  at  5.10 
a.m.,  "  Thankful  for  your  message.  I  send  you  affectionate  greeting 
from  your  two  boys  and  all  here."  The  Viceroy  of  India  also  re- 
ceived  a  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  congratulating  him  on 
the  achievement  of  the  submarine  telegraph,  which  is  sure  to  prove 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire.  This 
was  answered  in  appropriate  terms  by  the  Viceroy.  A  message  sent 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  at  Bombay,  was  ac- 
knowledged in  five  minutes,  with  the  promise  of  an  answer  to  follow 
as  soon  as  Sir  Seymour,  who  was  in  bed,  could  be  called  up.  Messages 
also  passed  between  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  Mr. 
Pender,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  and  various  other  persons. 

Sir  William  Thompson's  siphon-recording  instrument  was  this 
night  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  England.  This  remarkable 
instrument  writes  down  in  ordinary  ink  every  fluctuation  of  the 
electric  current  received  at  the  end  of  a  submarine  cable,  and  is 
likely  to  displace  the  mirror  galvanometer,  by  which  hitherto  all 
messages  through  long  cables  hekve  been  received. 
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1.  BoTAL  Visit  to  Reading. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Reading  had  an 
opportunity^  of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  uttermost^  of 
dm>laying  their  loyalty  upon  a  visit  paid  to  the  town  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  occasion  was  the  laying,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  setting//  of  the  principal  stone  of  a  new 
school,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  ancient  Grammar  School  of 
Reading  at  which  Archbishop  Laud  was  educated,  and  one  of  the 
masters  of  which,  Julius  Palmer,  was  martyred  in  1556.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  day  began  at  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station, 
where  the  royal  train  arrived  soon  after  half-past  twelve  o^clock,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Grierson,  the  manager  of  the  line.  The  station  was 
prettily  draped,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  here 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Council,  the  Mayoress,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  County  (the  Earl  of  Abingdon),  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  the  Mayors  of  Windsor, 
Abingdon,  Wallingford,  and  Maidenhead,  and  the  Alderman  of 
Wokingham  attended  to  receive  the  royal  party.  The  staff  of  the 
Royal  Berks  Militia  were  drawn  up  in  the  station,  and  acted  as  a 
guard  of  honour.  An  address  of  welcome  having  been  banded  to 
the  Prince  by  the  Mayor,  without  reading  it,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
were  at  once  conducted  to  the  royal  carriage,  and  the  procession 
set  out,  amid  the  pealing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  First 
came  a  detachment  of  Yeomaniy  Cavalry  with  a  band,  followed  by 
Foresters  and  Oddfellows  with  banners  and  insignia,  and  afterwards 
by  Freemasons  from  various  lodges  of  the  province  of  Berks  and 
Bucks.  As  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  set  a  stone  in  his  character  of  P.G.M.  of  England,  his  brother 
masons  in  the  province  had  determined  to  give  him  a  reception 
befitting  his  rank,  and  the  success  of  the  day^s  ceremonial  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  them.  After  the  Freemasons  came  the  civic 
cortSge^  with  the  more  modem  and  less  picturesquely-clad  policeman 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  town  wardens,  with  staves,  in  hand- 
some uniforms ;  three  carriages  containing  members  of  the  Council 
not  being  school  trustees,  three  others  with  school  trustees  and 
visitors.  The  seventh  carriage  held  the  Mayor,  the  Mayor's  Chap- 
lain, the  Recorder,  and  Town  Clerk.  Then  came  the  royid  carriages, 
with  an  escort  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  afl»r  them  more  carriages, 
with  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  the  members  of  Parliament,  the 
magistrates  of  the  borough,  and  the  mavors  of  neighbouring 
boroughs.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Harris,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Coke,  General  KnoUys, 
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Colonel  Keppel,  and  the  ReV.  W.  L.  Onslow  were  in  the  suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess. 

The  line  of  procession  being  a  long  one,  there  was  no  overcrowding 
at  any  point.  The  decorations  began  with  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
Friar-street  approach  to  the  station.  This  was  erected  by  the  Masons 
as  the  first  welcome  to  the  royal  visitors,  and  it  was  full  of  those 
mystericAis  emblems,  the  full  significance  of  which  none  but  true 
and  accepted  Masons  can  fathom.  Among  others  the  Masonic 
motto,  "  Audi,  Vide,  Tace,''  seemed  not  at  dl  in  keeping  with  the 
conduct  of  the  crowd,  who  saw  but  were  not  silent,  and  cheered  the 
Prince  and  Princess  to  the  echo.  From  this  point  the  royal  visitors 
had  one  continuous  ovation,  and  noted  with  evident  interest  and 
satis&ction  the  very  pretty  decorations  which  the  townspeople  had 
provided. 

On  the  school  ground  a  large  tent,  capable  of  holding  some  2000 
people,  was  put  up,  and  here  the  principal  stone,  a  handsome  pillar 
of  granite,  was  enclosed.  The  first  Berks  Volunteers  acted  as  the 
guard  of  honour  here,  and  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  terrace 
under  the  command  of  Captain  H.  Hunter.  Among  those  who  had 
accepted  invitations  and  were  present  in  the  tents  were  Viscount 
Eversley,  Miss  Lefevre,  Earl  of  Cork,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  Lord  Norreys,  Sir  John  Lefevre,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Berks  (Mr.  J.  H.  Blagrave)  and  Mrs.  Blagrave,  Mr.  Walter,  M.P., 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  V.C.,.  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  M.P., 
Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  M.P.,  and  most 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

A  long  address  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk,  to  which  his  Boyal 
Highness  replied;  and  then  another  address  was  handed  to  the 
Prmcess  in  a  very  novel  form.  It  was  reduced  by  photography,  and 
appended  to  a  fan  mounted  in  mother-of-pearl  delicately  carved, 
and  mounted  with  gold.  Attached  to  the  fan  was  a  solid  gold 
vinaigrette,  having  on  one  side  the  coronet  and  mono^am  of  the 
Princess,  and  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  occasion  of  its  presenta- 
tion. The  Princess,  who  wore  a  dress  of  pink  silk,  with  a  skirt  of 
white  muslin,  bowed  her  acknowledgments,  and  appeared  much 
pleased  with  this  little  memento  of  her  visit.  The  ceremony  of 
setting  the  stone  then  beg^,  one  side  of  the  tent  having  been 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Masons  in  their  aprons  and  robes,  while  the 
chief  functionaries  of  the  Order  were  in  the  foregroimd.  The  Prince, 
before  entering  the  tent,  had  assumed  the  apron  and  insignia  ap- 
propriate to  his  rank,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  P.G.M.  of 
Northampton  and  Herts,  also  wore  the  apron.  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  and 
the  Rev.  Sii*  G.  W.  Hayes,  prominent  members  of  the  Majsonic 
body,  occupied  chairs  near  the  dais.  Mr.  Algernon  Perkins,  Colonel 
Burdett,  Rev.  C.  J.  Martin,  Rev.  J.  R.  D.  Fidler,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Purey-Cust,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  were  also  among  the 
Masons  present  in  costume.  The  Mayor,  having  received  from  the 
Provincial  Grand  Master  the  handsome  silver  trowel  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  now  asked  the  Prince,  in  the  name  of  the  School 
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Trnstees^  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  The  Grand  ChapLun 
offered  a  prayer^  the  Architect  presented  his  plans^  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary read  the  inscription  on  the  stone^  and  the  Grand  Treasorer 
deposited  gold^  silver^  and  copper  coins  of  the  present  reign  in  the 
cavity  prepared  for  them.  The  Town  Clerk  also  deposit^  in  the 
same  cavify  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Act  of  1867^  constituting  the  school  trusty  and  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  ceremony.  Then  a  choir  composed  of  members  of 
the  Reading  Philharmonic  Society^  assisted  by  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards^  led  by  Mr.  D.  Godfrey,  performed  a  hymn  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Blake  Atkinson,  and  set  to  a  chorale 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  Prince  afterwards  proved  and  set 
the  stone,  saying,  May  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  enable 
us  successfiiUy  to  canr  on  and  finish  the  work  of  which  we  have 
now  laid  the  principal  stone,  and  every  other  undertaking  which 
may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  borough  of  Reading  and  this 
neighbourhood,  and  may  this  school  be  long  preserved  from  peril 
and  decay,  diffusing  its  light  and  influence  to  ^nerations  yet  un- 
born.'' To  this  the  Masons  present  answered  with  one  accord,  So 
mote  it  be.''  The  Prince  next  spread  com  on  the  stone,  and  from 
the  ewers  handed  to  him  poured  out  wine  and  oil,  saying,  "  May  the 
bountiful  hand  of  heaven  ever  supply  this  country  witiii  abundance 
of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life." 
The  brethren  again  responded  in  the  Masonic  formula,  "  So  mote  it 
be."  Then  the  Treasurer  to  the  school  presented  to  the  Senior  Master 
Builder  (Mr.  Pamell)  a  purse  of  gold,  saying,  It  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  Prince  that  those  who  have  hewed  the  stones,  and  those  who 
have  laid  them,  and  all  who  have  assisted,  should  '  rejoice  in  the 
light.' "  Prayers  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  "  Hallelujah 
Choms,"  performed  by  the  band  and  choir,  closed  the  ceremonial, 
which  was  very  quaint  and  impressive. 

Unhappily,  on  the  retum  of  the  procession  to  the  Town  HaU,  the 
rain  fell  heavily,  and  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  carriage  con* 
taining  the  Prince  and  Princess.  This  somewhat  marred  the  effect 
of  the  cortege  along  the  new  route  assigned  to  it,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  quite  as  many  banners  and  flowers,  and  filled  with  quite 
as  eager  and  loyal  a  gathering.  At  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion,  a  ^^rand  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  to  the  Prmce  and  Princess  and  their  suite, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  in  the  school  grounds.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
luncheon  their  Royal  Highnesses  took  their  departure. 

4.  International  Atlantic  Yacht  Racb. — ^The  great  Interna- 
tional Yacht  Race  across  the  Atlantic,  between  the  English  yacht 
"Cambria"  and  the  American  yacht  "Dauntless"  commenced  to-day, 
when  the  rival  yachts  were  towed  out  of  Cork  HiM'bour  at  one  p.m. 
to  Daunf  s  Riock.  A  large  number  of  yachts  and  steamers, 
crowded  with  spectators,  went  out  to  witness  the  start.  The  wind 
was  from  the  westward,  and  after  the  start,  which  was  made  at 
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two  p.m.^  the  two  yachts  stood  away  close  hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack^ looking  S.S. W.  The  race  was  won  by  the  "  Cambria,''  which 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27th  at  four  p.m.  The  Dauntless  " 
arrived  about  two  hours  later,  having  made  a  more  southerly 
passage. 

7.  Departitkb  op  the  Pmncb  and  Peincess  of  Wales. — Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  three 
youngest  royal  children,  travelled  from  London  to  Dover  by  the 
ordinary  night  mail  train  on  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  the  Prin- 
cess being  en  route  for  Denmark  to  visit  her  royal  parents.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  were  attended  b^  General  Sir  W.  Enollys, 
K.C.B.,  Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  Hardmge,  and  Major  Grey,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hardinge  being  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal 
Hi^^hness,  Mr.  Eborall,  the  general  manager  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway,  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  the  traffic  superintendent,  accompanied 
the  train  to  Dover,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Admiralty  Pier  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  received  by  Captain  Bruce,  R.N.,  the 
Admiralty  Superinfendent ;  Major-General  Russell,  C.B.,  command- 
ing the  south-eastern  district;  Colonel  Macdouald,  Assistant- 
Adjutant  General ;  Colonel  Pritchard,  R.E.,  Colonel  Eaton,  R.A., 
Captain  Lyle,  R.A.,  Captain  McGregor,  Aide-de-Camp,  Captain 
Harvey,  R.E.,  and  Captain  the  Hon.  De  Montmorency,  R.A.  Two 
or  three  hundred  spectators  were  present,  among  them  being  the 
Mayor  of  Dover  (Mr.  J.  Birmingham),  Mr.  Druce,and  many  ladies. 
The  members  of  the  royal  party  were  at  once  conducted  on  board 
the  royal  mail  steamer  Maid  of  Kent,^^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Pittock,  which  had  boen  expressly  engaged  for  the  journey, 
the  gangway  being  lighted  up  with  portfires  held  by  a  number  of 
the  garrison  police  during  the  embarkation  of  the  distinguished 
travellers.  The  steamer  left  the  pier  at  about  eleven  o^clock  amid 
cheers  from  those  who  watched  its  departure,  and,  the  night  being 
mild,  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  the  speed  of  the  steamer 
considerable,  the  passage  was  both  a  rapid  and  a  pleasant  one.  The 
water  was  remarkably  phosphorescent,  and  the  wake  of  the  steamer 
was  a  livid  blaze  of  light.  At  the  request  of  the  Prince,  Captain 
Bruce,  R.N.,  accompanied  him  across  the  Channel,  in  order  that  he 
might  return  with  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  same  boat,  and 
Captain  Morgan,  R.N.,  the  Marine  Superintendent  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  Mr.  Eborall,  and  Mr.  Cockbum, 
were  also  on  board.  The  Prince  and  Princess  remained  on  deck 
during  the  voyage.  On  arriving  off  Calais  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  the  unusually  low  tide,  the  steamer  would  not  be  able  to 
set  into  the  harbour  until  past  two  o^clock.  Captain  Bruce,  there- 
fore, gave  directions  for  the  "  Poste" — ^a  flat-bottomed  mail  tug  draw- 
ing very  little  water — to  come  alongside,  and  the  luggfage  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Maid  of  Kent^^  to  the  deck  of  the  other  steamer. 
The  royal  partv  then  went  on  board  without  any  difficulty,  and 
were  soon  landed  at  Calais.  They  were  received  b^  Captain 
Hotham,  the  English  Consul,  and  Mr.  Thomsett,  the  Vice-Consul, 
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and  were  conducted  to  the  buffet^  where  the  Prince  and  Princess 
and  suite  partook  of  refreshments.  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the 
royal  children  subsequently  lefb  in  the  train  for  Brussels^  and  the 
Prince,  attended  by  Migor  Grey,  returned  to  Dover  in  the  ''Maid  of 
Kent/'  arriving  at  the  Admiralty  Pier,  after  a  quick  passage,  at 
6.20.  There  Sir.  Dine,  the  Superintendent  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  in  Dover,  was  in  attendance  with  a  special  train,  whidi, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Eborall  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  immediately 
left  for  London. 

—  Grand  FftrB  to  M.  Db  Lessbps. — ^The  visit  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
to  whose  energy  and  enterprise  the  Suez  Canal  is  due,  to  the 
country  whose  commerce  will,  perhaps,  most  benefit  by  his  genius 
was  fitly  hailed  by  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  as  the 
occasion  for  a  grand  fete  and  reception  in  his  honour,  which  grand 
fete  reflected  credit  upon  all  concerned. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  M.  le  Yicomte  de  Lesseps, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  M.  Charles  Lesseps,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  aud  the  other  guests  invited  to  witness  the 
fete^  arrived  at  Rockhills,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  company.  Dr.  Read,  several  of  the 
directors,  and  Mr.  Bowley,  the  managing  director.  The  party  then 
drove  in  carriages  round  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  park,  greeted 
as  they  passed  by  the  cheers  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  welcome 
the  great  engineer,  and  took  up  a  position  above  the  north  great 
basin  of  the  lower  and  largest  series  of  fountains,  which  immediately 
began  to  play.  The  wind  was  just  strong  enough  to  break  the 
columns  of  water  before  they  reached*  their  full  height  of  280  feet^ 
and  to  carry  away  the  spray  in  sparkling  clouds  of  prismatic  hues. 
The  gardens,  brilliant  with  summer  flowers,  peopled  with  gaily- 
dressed  visitors,  and  brightened  with  the  play  of  1£,000  water-jets, 
formed  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  When. the  three  series  of  fountains, 
the  water-temples,  and  the  cascades  had  played  for  about  as  long 
as  is  usual  on  grand  occasions,  and  when,  as  the  statisticians  report, 
over  6,000,000  gallons  of  water  had  been  discharged  into  the  air, 
the  carriages  were  turned,  and  the  guests  taken  to  the  north  end 
of  the  Palace,  where  they  first  entered  the  tropical  department. 
Lito  this  portion  of  the  building  none  were  admitted  but  those 
having  special  tickets  of  invitation,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his 
friends  were  conducted  through  the  English  court  and  the  galleries 
overlooking  the  gfrounds,  into  a  glazed  gallery  behind  the  theatre 
used  for  the  performance  of  operas.  This  gallery,  which  formed  an 
approach  to  the  Queen's  corridor,  was  carpeted  and  decorated,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  statues^ 
busts,  and  figures  of  the  Sphinx  from  the  Egyptian  Court,  relieved 
by  groups  of  exotic  ferns  and  plants.  The  Queen's  corridor,  which 
was  furnished  to  serve  as  a  reception-room,  was  tastefully  draped 
and  adorned  with  pictures  illustrating  Eastern  life,  and  with  statues 
placed  amid  banks  of  flowers,  while  the  long  pendant  branches  of 
plants  suspended  from  the  ceiling  above  wav^  gently  in  the  soft 
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south  wind.  Beyond,  to  the  southward,  a  glazed  gallery,  about 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  crystal  gaseliers,  formed  the 
banquetting-hall. 

Among  the  company  were  M.  and  Madame  de  Lesseps,  M.  Charles 
de  Lesseps,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Teck,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fender,  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Oppenheim,  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawford,  M.P.,  Lady  Ashburton,  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  Lord  Ronald  Leveson  Gower,  Baron 
D'Erlanger,  Mr.  A.  Russell,  M.P.,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  presided.  After  the  toast  of  "The 
Queen/^  the  Chairman  gave  "  The  Health  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
prosperity  to  the  enterprise  with  which  his  name  would  be  for  ever 
associated.'^ 

M.  le  Yicomte  de  Lesseps,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment 
in  French,  graceftJly  replied,  and  concluded  by  proposing  "The 
Health  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.'^ 

The  toast  having  been  most  warmly  responded  to,  the  guests 
returned  to  the  Queen's  central  open  gidlery,  overlooking  the 
gardens. 

A  raised  dais  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  corridor,  from 
which  the  guests  of  the  day  witnessed  the  fine  pyrotechnic  display 
that  formea  the  chief  feature  of  the  fete.  M.  de  Lesseps  courteously 
acknowledged  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  when  the  firing  of  a  battery 
of  signal  maroons  silenced  the  voices  of  the  crowd  who  lined  the 
parapets,  covered  the  broad  walks  and  grassy  slopes  on  the  terraces, 
and  immediately  the  scene  was  illuminated  by  nearly  200  coloured 
lights,  held  by  as  many  boys  from  the  Lambeth  Industrial  Schools. 
This  formed  what  was  called  an  Egyptian  salute.    The  lads  were 

{>laced  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards  in  a  single  row  along  the  whole 
ength  of  the  terrace.  One  third  to  the  left  held  red  fires,  an  equal 
number  in  the  middle  had  white,  and  the  rest  had  green  fires ;  out 
when  the  fireworks  had  been  burning  for  a  short  time  the  colours 
of  the  various  sections  changed,  and  being  reflected  in  the  glass 
walls  of  the  Palace  gave  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  creations 
of  our  fairv  tales,  built  of  rubies,  diamonds,  and  emeralds.  A  salvo 
of  coloured  shells  preceded  a  general  illumination  of  the  grounds. 
The  great  fountains  again  sent  their  columns  of  water  high  in  the 
air,  to  be  again  blown  into  thin  sheets  of  spray,  that  caught  and 
reflected  the  richly-coloured  fires  which  were  placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  groimds  so  as  to  throw  out  in  relief  the  picturesque  groups 
of  trees  on  either  side  of  the  broad  walk,  while  the  framework  of 
the  two  lofty  octagonal  water-temples  glowed  in  a  lurid  light  as 
the  waters  feU  from  their  dome-shaped  roofs.  Another  salvo  of 
comets  whizzed  in  eccentric  flight  through  the  air,  and  then  came 
the  great  device  invented  to  do  special  honour  to  the  visit  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  This  was  a  great  set-piece.  A  pyramid  was  outlined  in 
golden  fire,  bearing  the  inscription — To  De  Lesseps  England  ofiers 
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hearty  congratulations/'  and  having  on  either  side  a  pair  of  palm- 
trees,  which  changed  in  colour  as  the  piece  burnt  on.  At  one 
moment  the  stems  were  of  gold,  and  the  spreading  leaves  of  green, 
but  presently  the  trunks  were  blue  and  the  leaves  shone  like  silver. 
Between  the  pair  of  trees  on  the  left  of  the  spectators  was  the 
Turkish  star,  and  between  the  corresponding  pair  the  Egyptian 
flag.  Among  other  pyrotechnic  features  were  a  cataract  of  golden 
fire  covering  an  area  of  half  an  acre,  and  the  brilliant  illuminations 
of  the  centre  fountains  and  series  of  upper  fountains  by  coloured 
lights.  The  grand  finale  consisted  of  a  girandole  of  2000  large- 
sized  rockets  which  rose  in  splendid  diverging  columns,  and  burst 
into  a  huge  bouquet  of  brilliant  colours.  This  concluded  a  most 
successful  display. 

—  SiLVERDALB  CoLLiBRT  ExPLOSiOK. — ^About  half-past  oue  an 
explosion  of  gas  occurred  in  the  Sheriif  Ktt,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Stanier,  Silverdale,  Staffordshire.  There  were  about  eighty  men  at 
work  in  the  pit,  some  thirty  of  them  in  one  part  called  ike  eight- 
foot  working,  in  which  the  explosion  occurred.  On  hearing  the 
noise  a  body  of  explorers  went  down,  and  four  men  were  soon  sent 
up,  two  of  them  being  dead,  and  another  dying  shortly  afterwards. 
All  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  eight-feet  workings,  sixteen  in  number, 
were  killed,  for  there  was  no  possible  means  of  escape  for  any  of 
them.  All  the  bodies  recovered  were  fearfully  scorched,  and  some 
of  them  also  much  mutilated.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  gas  in  the 
pit,  but  the  ventilation  was  good,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  safety.  Lamps  were  us^  under  strict  conditions,  and  the 
rules  of  the  pit  were  rigidly  enforced.  These  workings  were  800 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  considerable  amount  of  damage  was  done 
to  the  pit  by  the  accident.  The  following  were  the  killed : — Thomas 
Wainwright,  12;  George  Wainwright,  40,  married  and  family; 
Thomas  Poole, 45, marri^  and  family;  Edwin  Lockett,  19 ;  William 
Baggaley,  57,  married  and  family;  Thomas  Jones,  25,  single; 
Charles  Wilshew,  21,  single;  Oeorge  Mottram,  22,  single;  John 
Washington,  22,  single;  James  Wagstaff,  29,  married  and  family; 
G^rge  Moss,  84,  married  and  familv;  William  Madders,  22,  single ; 
John  Dean,  55,  married  and  family;  Elisha  Lovatt,  18;  Joseph 
Bailey,  17 ;  Richard  Tomkinson,  17;  George  Dobson,  19;  Gwige 
Blore,  28,  married  and  family.  Most  of  the  deceased  who  were 
married  left  their  widows  and  families  without  provision,  except 
the  allowance  from  a  club  connected  with  the  works,  to  which  all  the 
men  belonged.  Crowds  of  people  gathered  on  the  pit  bank,  and  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  was  created  in  the  neighbourhood  by  tins  the 
first  serious  accident  which  has  occmrred  at  the  Silverdale  colliery. 

10.  Railway  Accident  near  Carlisle. — ^About  one  o'clock  a.m. 
a  terrible  accident  happened  to  the  midnight  mail  from  Carlide  to 
the  south.  The  train,  one  minute  behind  time,  left  Carlisle  Citadd 
station  at  12.48  a.m.,  consisting  of  an  engine,  tender,  and  thirteen 
carriages.  At  St.  Nicholas,  al^ut  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
station,  there  is  a  signal-box,  placed  near  a  point  at  which  several 
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lines  of  rail  converge.  Close  to  the  signal-box^  and  on  its  south 
side^  the  main  line  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway  is  crossed 
by  a  branch  line  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway^  running  from  the 
Carlisle  Canal  station  of  the  North  British  Railway  to  Harraby 
Hill,  the  goods  station  on  the  North-Eastem  Railway.  This  branch 
line  crosses  the  main  line  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees.  The  south  mail,  having  just  left  Carlisle  station,  was 
running  at  a  speed  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Just  as 
half  of  the  train  had  passed  the  crossing  a  goods  train,  consisting 
of  twenty-six  waggons,  travelling  from  the  Canal  station  at  a  rate 
of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  ran  into  it  with  a  fearM  crash.  The 
results  of  the  collision  were  most  disastrous.  Five  persons  were 
killed,  and  a  large  number  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Seven 
carriages  of  the  passenger  train  were  broken.  The  most  serious 
damage  was  to  a  third-class  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  mail  train. 
It  was  completely  destroyed,  being  dashed  against  a  massive  stone 
abutment  at  the  end  of  a  siding ;  it  was  broken  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  five  of  the  persons  in  it  were  killed.  Mr.  Lynch, 
an  inspector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  Glasgow,  was  thrown 
over  the  abutment  and  found  dead.  By  his  side  was  his  wife,  with 
her  jaw  broken,  and  their  child,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  was 
not  much  hurt.  Near  this  group  was  Mr.  Little,  of  Trevor-square, 
London,  lying  with  a  severe  scalp  wound.  Close  behind  him,  his 
son,  a  lad  whom  he  had  been  bringing  home  from  school  in  Scot- 
land, lay  dead,  unknown  to  his  &ther.  Beneath  fragments  of  the 
roof  of  this  third-class  carriage,  upon  the  stone  abutment,  was  found 
a  heap  of  three  dead  bodies  huddled  together;  they  were  all  dressed 
in  mourning.  There  was  one  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  apparently 
relatives.  In  the  pocket  of  the  gentleman  was  found  a  card  with 
the  name  "  Mr.  Patrick  Watt,  Paisley.''  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  commercial  traveller.  The  ladies,  who  had  neither  money 
nor  tickets  in  their  pockets,  were  travelling  with  him — their  names 
were  Elsie  Watt  and  Anne  Willingbon.  The  five  dead  bodies  were 
removed  to  the  Citadel  station ;  and  twenty-two  of  the  wounded, 
taken  to  the  County  Hotel,  Carlisle,  were  attended  by  Messrs.  Page 
and  Brown,  surgeons. 

The  engine  of  the  goods  train,  after  sticking  in  the  middle  of 
the  mail  train,  had  slewed  round  and  run  oS  the  rails  twenty-five 
yards  south  of  the  signal-box.  The  driver,  who  had  apparently 
leapt  oSy  was  found  some  distance  ofi*,  with  ribs  broken.  The  force 
of  the  collision  broke  the  coupling  ofi*  from  part  of  the  train,  and 
thus  the  engine,  guard's  van,  and  first  four  carriages  of  the  mail 
train  escaped  without  injury.  The  fifth  carriage  was  slightly 
damaged;  the  sixth  was  upset,  and  the  end  knocked  out;  the 
seventh  was  the  fatal  third-class  carriage  smashed  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  Two  carriages,  very  much  damaged,  followed,  but  were 
not  overturned ;  and  the  last  carriage,  post-office  van,  and  guard's 
van  at  the  end  of  the  mail  were  not  injured  materially. 
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It  appeared  that  the  goods  train  had  no  regular  driver.  The 
driver  was^  from  some  unexplained  cause,  absent,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  his  stoker,  a  ^oung  and  inexperienced  hand.  The  line 
upon  which  the  goods  tram  was,  and  the  main  line,  on  which  the 
mail  train  ran,  converge  in  such  a  way  that  the  driver  of  the  goods 
train  must  have  seen  the  carriage-windows  of  the  mail  train  all 
lighted  nearly  all  the  way  after  it  lefb  the  station.  Thirty  yards 
from  the  crossing  was  a  notice-board,  erected  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  the  following  inscription : — ''No  engine  to  pass  this 
point  until  the  crossing  signal  is  lowered.'^ 

The  inquest  on  the  deceased  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
2nd  of  August. 

The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  observed  that  he  could  not  with- 
hold a  remark  upon  the  loose  system  which  seemed  to  prevail  in 
certain  departments  on  these  two  railways.  The  case  showed  thai 
it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  rules  should  be  promulgated  and 
supplied  by  heads  of  departments  to  each  of  the  men ;  that  compe- 
tent, steadv,  and  responsible  men  should  be  appointed ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  supervision  over  each  department,  and  a 
strict  requirement  of  reports.  The  accident  had  happened  during 
the  night,  when  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  responsible  man  to 
supervise  the  men.  Did  not  this  of  itself  show  that  supervision  at 
night  was  as  necessary,  or  even  more  necessary,  than  during  the 
day? 

The  jury,  who  retired  for  two  hours,  found  that  the  collision  of 
the  trains  was  occasioned  b^  the  reckless  conduct  and  incompetency 
of  Joseph  Howell,  the  driver  of  the  North-Eastem  goods  train. 
They  therefore  found  Josej^h  Bo  well  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
further  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  Bobert  Pattinson,  the 
engine-driver,  was  seriously  to  blame  in  allowing  the  said  goods 
train  to  leave  the  London  station  without  him,  and  for  refusing  to 
rejoin,  for  they  believed  that  had  he  been  in  his  proper  place  on 
the  engine  the  disaster  in  all  human  probability  would  not  have 
occurred.  The^  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  breaksman  Michad 
Shields  was  highly  censurable  for  allowing  Bowell  to  leave  ilie 
London-road  station  without  Pattinson.  The  jury  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  remarks  made  by  the  Coroner  as  to  the  culpable  want 
of  supervision  of  the  servants  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  North-Eastem  Company.  The  evidence  had  shown 
that  men  had  been  placed  in  most  responsible  positions  who  were 
not  competent  to  hold  them,  and  were  then  left  to  discharge  their 
duties  very  much  at  their  own  discretion,  or  as  suited  their  own 
convenience.  Bules  good  in  themselves  had  been  systematically 
broken,  and  no  adequate  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  them. 
The  jury  trusted  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  would  be  to  stir  up 
the  North-Eastern  Company  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  so 
that  for  the  future  the  lives  of  the  public  should  not  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  reckless  and  incompetent  men. 

II.  Meeting  of  the  National  Biflb  Association  at  Wim- 
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BLEBOK. — The  opening  day  of  the  Wimbledon  Meeting  was  un- 
usuallj  well  attended  both  by  competitors  and  visitors.  Shooting 
commenced  with  spirit  at  the  early  hour  of  a  quarter  past  nine,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  bourns  interval  for  the  midday  meal,  was 
kept  up  till  gun-fire,  about  7.15  p.m.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
day's  programme  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Prize,  consisting  of  a 
cup,  value  100/.  or  100/.  in  money,  the  gift  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
with  100/,  added  by  the  Association,  and  divided  into  twenty  prizes. 

On  the  13th  the  great  competition  of  the  year  for  the  prize  given 
hj  her  Majestv  the  Queen  was  entered  upon,  and  the  firing  by  the 
different  squads  at  the  allotted  ranges  continued  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  imtil  past  seven  in  the  evening. 

The  first  or  200  yards  range  was  fired,  and  the  next  day  the  com- 
petition was  advanced  a  range  by  the  shooting  of  all  the  squads  at 
the  600  yards  range.  The  contest  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Prize 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Sergeant  Mortimer,  1st  Aberdeen, 
W2^B  the  winner  of  100/. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar  was  among  the  visitors  to  the 
camp,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  also  made 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  arrangements. 

On  the  16th  the  shooting  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize 
was  concluded,  and,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  scores  of  the  1854 
competitors,  the  distinguished  position  of  silver  medallist  was  found 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Private  Young  (2nd  Herts). 

On  the  16th  the  programme  was  most  attractive,  and  drew  to  the 
camp  the  largest  attendance  of  the  present  meeting.  In  rear  espe- 
cially of  the  ranges  at  which  the  Lords  and  Commons'  match  was 
going  forward  the  carriages  clustered- thickly,  and  the  crowds  on  foot 
were  frequent  in  their  applause  of  the  admirable  shooting  of  the  rival 
squads.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  squads  were 
confined  to  four  each,  for  it  shortened  the  duration  of  the  match  and 
brought  together  fewer  notables  for  the  gratification  of  the  public. 
On  the  other^hand,  there  was  certainly  this  advantage,  that  the  shots 
followed  each  other  in  more  rapid  succession,  and  the  spectators  were 
enabled  to  individualize  the  competitors  and  to  form  opinions  better 
as  to  the  character  of  their  shooting.  The  match  from  first  to  last 
was  hotly  contested.  In  the  opening  rounds  it  seemed  as  if  the 
advantage  lay  with  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  speedily  restored 
the  balance,  and  when  firing  ceased  at  the  first  distance,  the  Peers 
were  six  points  ahead,  the  score  of  Lord  Ducie,  their  captain, 
being  larger  than  any  other  made  either  on  his  own  side  or  on  that 
of  the  Commons. 

The  score  was  as  follows  : — 


200Tards. 

500Tards. 

Totel 

LOBDS. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

£arl  of  Bucie 

..     88  . 

.     86  .. 

74 

Earl  of  Denbigb 

..     87  . 

.  87 

74 

Lord  Wbamdiffe    . . 

..     85  . 

.  86 

71 

Lord  Cloncnrry 

• .     36  • 

.     84  .. 

70 

ToUU 

..  146 

143 

289 

F 
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200TardB.  600  Tarda.  Total 

Comioirs.  Points.       Points.  Pinnts. 

Mr.  Malcolm  ..     87  88  70 

Mr.WelU  86  86     ..  71 

Mr.  Fordvce   83     ..     86  68 

LordElcbo   86     ..     86  70 

Totals  ..    140  189  279 

The  match  which  is  annually  shot  with  Enfield  rifles  between 
twenty  representatives  of  England^  Ireland^  and  Scotland^  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  eventually  terminated  in  favour  of 
England,  though  a  very  creditable  stand  was  made  by  both  the 
other  nationalities,  which,  as  between  themselves,  were  only  nine 
apart. 

The  following  score  was  made : — 

200  Yards.  600  Yards.  600  Yards.  Total 
Points.         Points.        Pmnts.  Points. 
England      ..     400     ..     880  296     ..     1076  Winnen. 

Scotland  ..  896  ..  880  ..  266  1041 
Ireland        ..     881     ..     866     ..     296  1032 

The  massive  China  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  Volunteers 
in  China  for  Competition  at  Wimbledon  by  the  home  Volunteers, 
and  the  Belgian  Challenge — ^for  volley  firing — presented  bj^  the 
Chasseurs  Eclaireurs  of  Brussels  and  the  Belgians  who  visited 
Wimbledon  in  1866,  were  both  shot  for  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
and  at  these  ranges,  also,  the  spectators  were  not  less  numerous  or 
apparently  less  interested  than  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  being 
Sunday,  there  was  a  special  service  for  the  scudiers,  police,  &c,  on 
du^  in  the  camp,  at  which  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Constable,  Prmcipal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester. 

The  main  service  for  the  Volunteers  and  their  friends  was  held, 
as  usual,  at  eleven  o'clock,  under  the  great  umbreUa  tent,  llus 
was  arranged  even  better  than  usual,  and  the  awnings  having  been 
removed,  except  upon  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  there  was 
no  inconvenience  from  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  the  voices  of 
both  reader  and  preacher  were  audible  to  all  within  the  limits  of 
the  marquee  and  for  some  appreciable  distance  beyond.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Farrar,  one  oithe  Queen's  chap- 
lain's and  a  master  at  Harrow,  who  was  already  known  to  the 
Volunteers  from  having  similarly  addressed  them  in  1866.  His 
present  appeal  was  by  far  the  most  telling  that  has  been  delivered 
on  such  an  occasion.  Dealing  avowedly  with  the  events  of  the 
hour,  reading  these  by  the  light  of  history,  reviewing  the  conditions 
of  English  life,  social  and  political,  as  well  as  religious,  and  boldly 
declaring  the  national  shortcomings,  and  the  points  in  which  these 
need  to  be  amended,  the  sermon  had  upon  the  assembly  to  which  it 
was  addressed  the  efiect  of  a  trumpet-call.  The  text  was  taken 
from  Proverbs  xiv.  84 :  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
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On  the  19th  the  Ashburton  Challenge  Shield  was  keenly  oon- 
tested  by  eight  public  schools^  and  carried  off  by  Harrow,  one  of 
whose  representatives  won  also  the  Spencer  Cup,  awarded  to  the 
best  shot  of  the  Public  Schools'  team. 

The  competition  for  the  second  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize  was 
exceedingly  close,  and  the  hero  of  the  meeting  was  Private 
Humphries,  of  the  6th  Surrey.  As  soon  as  his  score  was  known, 
he  was  seized  upon  in  the  approved  fashion,  borne  off  to  the 
Council  tent  to  have  his  rifle  tested,  and,  as  soon  as  the  verdict 
was  delivered  in  his  favour,  was  remounted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  admiring  supporters  and  carried  off  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
camp,  preceded  by  the  emblem  of  victory  and  the  strains  of  mar- 
tial music. 

The  contest  for  the  International  Irish  Challenge  Trophy  was 
very  exciting.  The  representatives  of  the  three  nationalities  were 
those  who  had  made  the  highest  scores  in  the  respective  Enfield 
Twenties  on  the  previous  day.  Corporal  Hopplestone,  shooting  for 
England,  and  Mr.  M^Kenna,  representing  Ireland,  made  identical 
scores — ^i.  e.  59.  Colour-Sergeant  Clewes,  of  the  3rd  Renfrewshire, 
made  four  points  addition^,  and  thus  obtained  a  victory  for 
Scotland. 

Hie  great  event  of  the  20th  was  the  competition  for  the  Elcho 
Challenge  Shield,  which  England  won  by  62  points,  her  eleven 
scoring  1166  points  altogether.  The  scores  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land were  1104  and  1108  respectively. 

The  match  between  the  representative  squads  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities terminated  in  favour  of  Cambridge  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Cambridge  accordingly  carried  off  for  this  year  the  Chancellor's 
Challenge  Plate,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby. 

For  several  hours  during  the  day  there  was  a  continuous  roll  of 
Snider  rifles  at  the  Wimbl^on  extremity  of  the  field.  At  these  ranges 
the  non-commissioned  oflScers  and  privates  of  the  regular  army 
were  competing  for  the  prizes  specially  interesting  to  them,  and  in 
both  competitions  the  honours  of  the  day  were  carried  off  by  the 
members  of  the  82nd  Regiment. 

On  the  21st  the  Wimbledon  Cup,  always  competed  for  by  a  very 
select  band,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  John  Rigby,  who,  for  six  years, 
had  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  Irish  Eight. 

On  the  22nd  the  flying  column,  consisting  of  2500  men,  imder 
General  Carey,  came  marching  up  from  j^dershot.  The  troops, 
entering  from  the  Putney  side,  proceeded  straight  across  the 
Common,  and  took  a  position  at  the  opposite  or  Wimbledon  ex- 
tremity, pitching  their  tents  much  in  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
last  year,  the  process  of  erecting  the  different  marquees,  picketing 
horses,  &c.,  being  conducted  with  signal  and  praiseworthy  despatch. 

From'  the  time  the  troops  had  settled  down,  the  encampment 
resumed  its  wonted  air,  such  prizes  as  were  still  undisposed  of  being 
quietly  shot  for  at  the  ranges.    Shortly  before  noon,  however. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Elcho  left  hastily  for  town  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  an  urgent  telegram;  and  simultaneously  the  Cottage 
was  closed,  and  its  flag  hauled  down.  The  nature  of  the  occurrence 
which  had  happened  was  not  known  imtil  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
as  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charteris 
(see  Chronicle  of  July  22)  the  flags  in  aU  the  regimental  camps 
were  lowered  to  half-mast.  The  Council,  meanwhile,  had  deter- 
mined that  a  publiQ  presentation  of  prizes,  being  in  its  nature  tri- 
umphal, would  be  wholly  out  of  keeping,  as  well  with  the  sad  event 
which  had  occurred  as  with  the  general  state  of  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  they  accordingly  communicated,  without  loss  of  time, 
with  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  who  was  to 
have  taken  the  leading  part  in  this  ceremony.  The  propriety,  also, 
of  abandoning  the  Review  was  mooted,  but  it  was  felt  that  this 
affected  interests  outside  those  which  the  Association  could  deal 
with,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  by  whom  the  Review  had  been  ordered 
to  be  held.  Representations,  in  the  course  of  the  da^,  were  received 
both  at  Wimbledon  and  at  the  War  Office  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  strong  desire  of  the  family  that  no  change  whatever  should 
be  made  in  the  order  of  proce^ings,  and  that  a  private  sorrow 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  public  duties  or  arrange- 
ments. 

On  the  23rd  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  combined  Review  of 
Regulars  and  Volunteers.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and  al- 
though the  Grand  Stand  lacked  some  of  its  accustomed  occupants, 
the  large  gathering  of  carriages  and  sightseers  at  every  point  border- 
ing the  enclosure  from  which  a  view  of  the  movements  could  be 
obtained  showed  with  what  interest  a  field-day  enjoying  the  co- 
operation of  the  Regular  troops  is  regarded. 

Half-past  five  was  the  hour  named  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Review,  and  at  a  quarter  to  six  precisely  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
The  Regular  troops  had  duly  taken  up  the  positions  assigned  to 
them  in  the  front  line  of  attack.  The  Volunteer  brigades  were  to 
have  formed  the  second  and  third  lines,  and  to  have  sustained  the 
contest  after  the  first  line  had  been  driven  back.  The  Volun- 
teers, however,  as  happens  sometimes,  were  late  in  their  arrival,  so 
that  many  of  the  regiments  were  only  g^etting  into  position  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  should  have  been  marching  towards  the 
front.  The  manoeuvres  which  were  performed  consisted  in  a  rapid 
forward  movement  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  7th  Dragoon  Guards  in 
the  direction  of  the  butts.  After  some  heavy  firing  in  that  diree* 
tion  the  cavalry  gave  way  and  retired,  and  an  in&ntry  advance  fol- 
lowed. This  was  covered  by  the  skirmishers  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  from  watching  their  movements  many  even  of  the  most  practised 
of  our  Volunteer  corps  might  learn  a  useful  lesson.  Distances  and 
lines  were  well  preserved,  and  the  supports  and  reserves  especiallv 
worked  in  admirable  time.  As  the  line  of  skirmishers  advanced^ 
retired,  or  changed  its  front,  so  the  little  black  knots  of  men  bdiiinl 
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moved  correspondingly^  rising  for  a  few  moments  from  the  grass^ 
doubling  to  theproperpoint^and  thenthrowinfi^themselvesdown  a£^ain^ 
exactly  like  a  flock  of  crows  liftings  wheelings  and  settling  down 
into  the  herbage.  The  infantry  regiments  after  a  time  i*etreated^ 
as  the  mounted  troops  had  done  before ;  and  then  an  entirely  new 
front  was  formed,  facing  towards  Putney  Heath.  Under  cover  of 
this  the  different  regiments  gradually  edged  away  to  the  Wimbledon 
side  of  the  Common,  where  they  were  in  proper  position  to  form  for 
the  march  past.  According  to  the  original  plan,  the  movements 
were  to  have  been  directed  in  chief  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  the  command  practically  devolved  upon 
General  Sir*  Hope  Grant,  his  Royal  Highness  being  anxious  i/n 
express  by  every  means  in  his  power  his  deep  sympathy  with  the 
affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  the  family  of  Lord  Elcho,  the  offi- 
cial head  of  the  Coimcil  at  Wimbledon.  The  staff  of  the  Regulars 
consisted  of  Major-General  Carey,  C.B.,  commanding ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tupper,  Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  and  Captain  Knowles, 
Brigade  Major.  In  command  of  the  four  brigades  into  which  the 
Volunteers  were  formed  were  Lord  Bury,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Rane- 
lagh,  and  Captain  Jones.  The  mounted  officers  took  up  their 
position  at  the  base  of  the  flag-staff  shortly  before  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  Regulars,  with  the  double  object,  no  doubt,  of  appearing  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  of  magnifying  their  numbers,  as  far  as 
possible,  marched  past  in  grand  divisions.  The  perfect  symmetry 
of  the  lines  kept  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  the  spectators ;  the  veterans  of  the  33rd,  with  a  profusion  of 
decorations  on  their  breasts,  including  the  new  Abyssinian  medal, 
were  warmly  greeted;  but  at  the  marching  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers, the  old  Black  Watch,''  there  was  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  storm  of  applause.  The  Rifle  Brigade  uniform  is  hardly 
adapted  for  showy  marching,  the  long,  steady  run,  which  gets 
over  the  ground  so  wonderfully,  and  in  which  the  shoulders  of 
the  whole  battalion  work  to  and  fro  like  those  of  one  man,  is  more 
their  jfbrte.  This  was  seen  for  a  moment  as  they  drew  together 
after  passing  the  flag-staff.  Among  the  Regulars  who  also  went 
by  were  a  small  battalion  of  the  13th  Foot,  a  company  of  Royal 
Engineers,  and  some  of  the  Engineer  Train. 

The  duty  of  keeping  the  ground  this  year  was  admirably  per- 
formed by  the  police,  unaided.  For  this  purpose  950  men  were 
detailed,  imder  the  orders  of  Colonel  Pearson,  who  had  charge  of 
the  district.  The  Review  may  be  said  to  have  passed  off  without 
accident,  only  one  man  of  the  33rd,  who  was  overcome  by  heat 
and  exertion,  having  been  taken  to  the  field  hospital,  where  he  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Mayo.  The  removal  was  so  quickly  and  quietiy 
effected,  that  his  own  regiment  were  some  little  time  before  they 
found  out  what  had  become  of  him. 

The  ceremony  of  publicly  presenting  the  prizes  won  during  the  re- 
cent meeting  was  not  held,  for  the  reasons  already  explained.  The 
proceeding  is  one  in  its  nature  distinct  from  the  Review,  having 
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upon  more  than  one  occasion  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  a 
different  day. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  financial  results  of  the  meeting 
were  of  a  gratifying  character.  The  receipts  were  in  excess  of  what 
they  had  been  in  the  previous  year^  though  the  prevalent  gloom  of 
the  last  two  days  exercised  an  inevitable  effect  upon  the  financial 
returns. 

Colonel  Colville,  the  Camp  Commandant^  at  the  close  of  every 
meeting  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  short  address  to  those 
placed  under  his  orders.  This  year  he  repeated  the  expressions  of 
satisfaction  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  offer  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  thanked  all  concerned  for  their  ready  observance  of  orders^  and 
the  discipline  that  was  maintained  in  camp  from  the  first.  He  said 
that  he  especially  remarked  this  year  how  soon  the  lines  assumed 
the  orderly  appearance  that  was  their  usual  characteristic^  and  in 
how  cheenul  and  good-humoured  a  manner  the  discomforts  ensuing 
upon  the Jieavy  rain  of  the  11th  inst.  were  endured^  more  especially  by 
the  occupants  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  lines — competitors  for 
the  Queen's  Prize^&c, — upon  whom  they  naturally  told  more  severely 
than  upon  those  of  the  better  appointed  regimental  lines.  Colonel 
Colville's  address  closed  with  an  assurance  of  his  participation  in 
the  sorrow  so  deeply  felt  throughout  the  camp  at  the  affliction  that 
had  fallen  upon  Lord  Elcho  and  his  family^  and  cast  a  gloom  upon 
its  breaking  up. 

18.  Opening  op  the  Thames  Embankment. — ^The  Prince  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  her  Boyal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  opening  the  l£ames  Embankment  on  bdialf 
of  her  Majesty. 

The  Embankment  was  commenced  in  February,  1864;  and  the 
river-side  footway  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Temple 
was  opened  to  the  public  two  years  ago.  At  tlmt  time  the  oomple- 
tion  of  the  carriage-way  was  prevented  by  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  between  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars,  and  this  obstacle  was  not  removed  until  the  80th  of  May  last. 
Within  six  weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  carriage-way 
of  the  Embankment  was  formed  and  the  northern  footway  paved. 

Until  a  day  or  two  before,  it  was  generally  expected  4bBt  her 
Majesty  would  herself  take  part  in  the  opening  ceremonial,  and 
great  preparations  had  been  made  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion. 
Tiers  of  covered  seats  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  from 
a  point  near  Westminster  to  the  Charing-Cross  Railway  bric^,  and 
again  on  the  north  side  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Charing-Croes 
station.  Altogether,  about  three  miles  of  'seats  were  provided, 
affording  accommodation  for  10,000  persons,  and  these  seats,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  principal  pavilion,  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
and  crimson  cloth.  The  line  of  the  roadway  was  kept  on  both  sides 
by  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  police.  The  footway,  exo^t 
where  occupied  by  seats,  was  left  open  to  the  public.    The  principal 
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pavilion  was  on  the  north  side^  to  the  west  of  the  Charing-Cross 
Railway  bridge^  and  was  chiefly  occupied  by  ladies  in  brilliant 
toilettes^  and  carrying  bouqaets  still  more  brilliant.  The  massive 
pillars  supporting  the  railway  bridge  were  partly  screened  by  a 
well-contnved  temporary  bank  of  evergreens^  and  flowers  and 
flags  were  displayed  at  the  Metropolitan  Bailway  stations^ 
the  Temple  Gardens^  and  other  places  flanking  the  line  of  the 
Embankment. 

Punctually  at  twelve  o'clock  the  royal  cortege  arrivedat  the  entrance 
to  the  Embankment  from  Bridge-street,  Westminster.  The  carriages 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Works  were  already 
formed  in  line  within  the  barrier,  ready  to  head  the  procession ;  and 
they  at  once  moved  forward  at  a  foot-pace.  They  were  followed  by 
four  of  the  royal  state  carriages,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  con- 
veying the  Officers  of  the  Household  in  Waiting;  then  by  a 
captain's  escort  of  the  Blues,  and  then  by  a  fifth  state  carriage  and 
pair,  conveying  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Princess  Louise,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Marquis  of 
Aylesbury.  The  state  portion  of  the  procession  was  itself  not  par- 
ticularly imposing,  but  the  shabbiness  and  the  ill-assorted  carriages 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works  introduced  an  element  of 
the  grotesque  which  rendered  the  whole  almost  ridiculous.  When 
the  carriage  convening  the  Prince  reached  the  Pavilion,  the  proces- 
sion halted,  and  Sir  John  Thwaites  presented  an  address,  to  which 
his  Boyal  Highness  read  a  suitable  reply,  and  the  procession  then 
moved  forward  to  the  Blackfriars  end,  and,  having  returned  to 
Westminster-bridge,  the  Prince  declared  the  Embedment  open, 
and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  to  announce  that  he  had  done  so. 
The  state  carriages  returned  with  their  occupants  to  Marlborough- 
house ;  and  the  sightseers,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  state  of  the 
sky,  made  all  speed  to  seek  more  sheltered  situations.  At  this  time 
a  great  mob  of  roughs  was  steadfastiy  bent  upon  pushing  westward ; 
but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  police, 
and  the  occupants  of  the  reserved  seats  were  spared  a  sudden  com- 
mingling with  some  of  the  most  unsavouiy  denizens  of  the  least- 
favoured  parts  of  London. 

The  disappointment  that  was  felt  at  her  Majesty's  absence  told 
greatly  upon  the  attendance.  Tickets  had  been  issued  for  all  the 
seats ;  but  at  least  a  thousand  of  them  were  vacant.  The  cere- 
monial, however,  notwithstanding  its  bad  arrangement  and  general 
shabbiness,  marked  the  completion  of  a  work  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  praise  and  admiration.  The 
epithets  that  come  readily  to  the  pen  when  thinking  of  it  will  con- 
vey but  a  faint  idea  of  its  real  greatness ;  and  this,  indeed,  will  be 
rendered  more  and  more  manifest  by  time. 

15.  ExTRAOKDiNAJiY  Trialpor  Manslaughtbr, — ^This,  which  was 
known  as  the  Welsh  fasting  girl"  case,  attracted  gpreat  attention. 
The  prisoners  were  Evan  and  Hannah  Jacobs,  natives  of  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  they  were  tried  for  the  manslaughter  of  their 
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daughter  Sarah.  The  girl  had  pretended  to  be  able  to  live 
without  taking  food^  and  had  lain  dressed  as  a  bride  for  several 
months  on  a  bed^  where  she  had  been  visited  by  crowds  of  curious 
persons.  To  detect  the  imposture  some  nurses  and  doctors  were 
sent  from  Gujr's  Hospital  to  watch  her,  during  which  operations  the 
girl  died,  and  her  parents  were  indicted  for  withholding  food  from  her. 
Mr.  J ustice  Hannen,  who  tried  the  case  at  Carmarthen,  summed  up 
in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  and  asked  the  jury  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  ruled  that,  although  the  girl 
might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  consenting  party  to  the  fraud, 
yet  parents  were  bound  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  children  of 
tender  years ;  and  if  the  prisoners,  in  order  to  avoid  detection  of  the 
fraud  which  they  had  entered  upon,  refused  food  to  the  girl  they 
were  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  jury,  after  about  half  an  hour's 
deliberation,  found  both  prisoners  guilty,  but  recommended  the  wife 
to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  Court,  as  they  believed  that  she 
acted  under  the  control  of  her  husband.  The  judge  said  he  en- 
tirely concurred  in  the  verdict,  and  he  should  adopt  their  recom- 
mendation as  regarded  the  wife,  because  it  was  just  possible  that  she 
was  under  the  control  of  her  husband  more  than  had  appeared.  StiD, 
both  had  been  guilty  of  an  aggravated  offence ;  for  no  doubt  they 
both  assisted  in  this  fraudulent  deception  on  their  neighbours  and 
the  public,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  they  risked  the  life  of  their 
child,  and  she  died.  The  male  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  hard  labour,  and  his  wife  to  six  mouths'  hard 
labour. 

16.  Opening  op  the  Workmen's  International  Exhibition. — 
The  Workmen's  International  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Great  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  bring  the  display  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  state  of  completeness,  and  although  these  efforts 
were  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  absence  or  late  arrival 
of  goods,  the  general  effect  of  the  hall  was  extremely  pleasing. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Prince's  visit,  a  raised  platform,  covered 
with  crimson  cloth,  had  been  erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall, 
and  behind  it  a  large  orchestra,  capable  of  containing  1000  per- 
formers, and  on  which,  to  test  its  strength  and  safety,  1000  men 
were  actually  placed  by  the  contractor  a  few  days  before.  Barriers 
were  also  erected  across  and  along  the  hall  at  suitable  distances,  so 
as  to  divide  the  expected  audience  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
crowding  or  confusion. 

His  Roj^al  Highness  arrived  at  the  hall  punctually  at  three  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide 
of  Teck  and  by  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Teck.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  the  Hon. 
Auberon  Herbert,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Paterson  and  Mr.  Probyn,  the  hono- 
rary secretaries ;  and  by  Mr.  BuUen,  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Hoare,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
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Council,  and  were  conducted  to  the  platform,  the  organ  playing  the 
National  Anthem.  Mr.  Probyn  then  read  the  Address,  to  which 
his  Royal  Highness  replied. 

Mr.  Paterson  next  stepped  forward,  and  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  building. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  was  then  sung  by  the  choir,  and  at 
its  termination  the  royal  party  descended  from  the  platform  and 
were  conducted  over  the  ground  floor  of  the  Exhibition  by  the 
officials.  They  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  inspection  of  the 
most  prominent  matters  of  interest,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
Italian  department,  and  to  objects  from  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Hol- 
land. Among  English  contributions  those  of  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  and  Coventry,  the  Irish  linen  and  flax,  the  carvings 
in  bogwood,  Mr.  Bush's  telescope,  Mr.  Lucrafb's  chair,  the  Worcester 
china,  and  Sir  Antonio  Brady's  iron  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
more  particularly  attracted  the  Prince's  notice.  After  seeing  these 
things  his  Royal  Highness  returned  to  the  platform  and  declared 
the  Exhibition  open. 

An  Ode,  written  and  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  band  and  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Glen 
Wesley;  and  at  its  conclusion  the  royal  party  left  the  building 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  large  concourse  of  people  who  were  as- 
sembled. 

19.  Suicide  of  Sir  Robert  J.  H.  Harvey. — Sir  R.  J.  H.  Har- 
vey died  at  his  residence.  Crown  Point,  Norwich,  of  injuries  inflicted 
by  himself  a  few  days  previously  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Sir  Robert  was  in  his  rosary  or  shrubbery 
at  Crown  Point,  when  suddenly  two  pistol-shots  were  heard.  Some 
workmen  and  relatives  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found  Sir  Robert  in 
a  sitting  position,  under  an  ash,  bleeding  from  a  severe  wound. 
He  was  removed  into  his  residence — a  splendid  mansion,  recently 
erected  at  great  cost — and  two  surgeons  from  Norwich,  Mr.  Cadge 
and  Mr.  Nichols,  were  promptly  in  attendance.  They  found  that 
a  pistol-shot  had  penetrated  the  chest  and  passed  through  at 
the  back.  Lady  Henrietta  Harvey,  the  wife  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  other  members  of  his  family  were  summoned  by  telegraph  to 
his  bedside,  and  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  other  gentlemen  called 
during  the  evening  to  express  their  condolence.  Sir  Robert  rallied 
slightly,  but  on  the  18th  his  symptoms  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  he  was  visited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  who 
prayed  with  him.  Later  Sir  Robert's  prostration  increased,  and 
his  mind  wandered ;  indeed,  for  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  he  wAs 
unconscious.  Painful  rumours  circulated  throughout  Norwich  on 
the  15th,  and  the  next  morning  the  following  dismal  notice  was 
found  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Norwich  Crown  Bank,  in 
which  Sir  Robert  was  the  principal  partner : — "  In  consequence  of 
the  lamentable  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to  Sir  Robert 
Harvey,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  other  partners  to  suspend 
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the  business  of  the  bank  for  the  present. — Norwich,  July  16ti/^ 
The  Norwich  Crown  Bank  was  founded  in  1774?,  and  it  had  long 
had  a  large  and  respectable  clientele,  and  had  many  branches.  A 
petition  praying  that  the  firm  might  be  adjudicated  bankrupt 
was  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Gedge,  the  principal  local  creditor.  The 
other  partners  in  the  banking  firm  were  Mr.  Allday  Kerrison,  and 
Mr.  R.  Eerrison,  upon  whom  the  catastrophe  which  befell  the  bank 
came  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderclap.  The  liabilities  of  the 
bank  were  estimated  at  1,500^000/.  in  round  figures,  but  it  was 
calculated  that  the  assets  would  enable  a  dividend  of  15«.  in  tlie 
pound  to  be  paid.  The  causes  of  the  collapse  were  heavy  commit- 
ments resulting  from  the  operations  of  Sir  R.  Harvey  upon  Uie 
Stock-Exchange,  Sir  Robert  having  been  a  great  speculator  of  late 
in  Spanish  and  other  foreign  stocks.  The  profits  of  the  bank  had 
been  30,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  business  of  the  establishment 
properly  so  called  was  in  a  sound  state.  Part  of  Sir  Roberfs 
landed  property  was  entailed,  but  in  other  respects  he  had  made  a 
complete  wreck  of  his  once  fine  fortune.  The  Crown  Bank — ^that 
is,  the  handsome  premises  and  the  goodwill  of  the  concern — ^were 
afterwards  purchased  b^  Messrs.  Gumeys,  Birkbecks,  Barclay,  and 
Buxton,  bankers,  Norwich. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  remains  of  the  deceased  baronet,  and 
the  following  verdict  was  returned : — 

The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  R.  Harvey's  death  was  caused 
by  fire-arms,  discharged  by  himself  while  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity.'' 

Sir  Robert  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

22.  Fatal  Accident  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Chaetbris. — An 
accident,  terminating  fatally,  occurred  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Cbarteris, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Elcho,  at  his  father's  residence,  28,  St.  James's- 
place.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Cbarteris, 
so  far  as  they  were  ascertained,  appear  to  be  as  follows : — He  rose 
at  his  usual  hour,  and  gave  directions  that  his  breakfast  should  be 
prepared.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  missed,  and  search  being 
made  he  was  found  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  had  gone,  with  a 
terrible  wound  in  the  head,  apparently  inflicted  by  a  bullet  from  a 
revolver.  The  bullet  had  passed  below  his  right  eye,  and  lodged 
in  his  head.  His  left  side  became  rapidly  paralyzed,  but  he 
lingered  for  a  few  days,  and  expired  on  the  28th.  The  precise 
cii'cumstances  under  which  the  shot  was  fired  were  uncertain ;  but 
medical  opinions  afibrded  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
occurrence  was  accidental.  Mr.  Charteris  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  1844.  He  was  a  keen  sportenoan, 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  been  unfortunaidy  in 
delicate  health,  and  had  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  strength.  Of  this  at  one  time  there  seemed  a  fair  pro* 
mise,  but  latterly  he  had  become  extremely  weak.  Surgeon-lUGqoT 
Wyatt,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  was  called  in,  and  remained 
throughout  in  attendance,  but  from  the  first  there  was,  unhappily, 
no  hope  of  recovery. 
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At  the  inquest  held  before  Mr.  Bedford,  Coroner  for  Westminster, 
the  following  evidence  was  given: — Thomas  Skellet  said  he  had 
been  valet  to  the  deceased  for  the  last  ten  months.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2i^nd  inst.,  he  called  the  deceased  at  eight  o^clock.  At  nine 
o^clock  he  took  his  breakfast  np.  The  deceaised  told  him  to  fetch 
the  Times  of  that  morning.  He  left  the  house  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  his  return  took  the  paper  up  to  the  deceased,  but  not  finding 
him  in  his  room  he  laid  the  paper  on  the  table  in  the  library,  and 
went  down-stairs.  The  only  persons  in  the  house  besides  the 
deceased  and  himself  were  the  Misses  Charteris,  their  maid,  and  a 
housemaid.  Shortly  after  he  had  been  down-stairs,  he  was  called 
up  by  the  housemaid,  who  said  she  heard  groaning  in  Mr.  Charteris's 
room.  He  went  up  to  the  room,  which  is  next  the  library,  and 
saw  the  deceased  lymg  on  the  floor.  There  was  smoke  in  the  room, 
as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired.  He  had  heard  no  report  of  a  pistol- 
shot.  He  saw  the  deceased  had  a  woimd  in  his  head,  from  whence 
blood  was  issuing.  '  He  looked  round  the  room,  and  saw  a  pistol 
lying  on  the  seat  of  a  closet  in  the  room.  He  took  up  the  pistol, 
and  found  one  of  the  barrels  had  been  recently  discharged.  The 
other  four  barrels  were  loaded.  The  pistol  produced  by  Colonel 
Charteris  was  the  pistol  he  had  found.  He  had  frequently  seen  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  deceased.  The  pistol  was  kept  in  a  glass 
case  in  deceased's  bedroom.  He  then  sent  for  Dr.  Coulson,  who 
at  once  attended.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  lying  close  to  the 
closet  where  the  pistol  was  found. 

Dr.  Walter  Coulson,  of  29,  St.  James's-place,  consulting  surgeon, 
said  he  found  the  deceased  lying  upon  his  back  upon  the  floor,  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  library,  with  his  left  arm  thrown  behind  him. 
He  was  insensible.  His  head  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  On 
examination  he  found  the  wound  was  immediately  above  the  orbit 
of  the  left  eye.  He  at  once  sent  for  Sir  William  Ferguson,  who 
attended.  The  deceased  was  removed  into  the  library,  and  together 
they  examined  the  wound.  They  found  the  buUet  had  penetrated 
belund  the  nasal  bone,  inflicting  injury  to  the  eye  and  to  the  brain. 
On  making  the  jpost  mortem  examination  the  bullet  was  found  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  brain  was  quite  healthy.  He 
did  not  think  the  pistol  had  been  fired  off  close  to  the  head.  The 
wound  was  not  what  he  should  expect  to  see  as  the  result  of  a 
suicidal  attempt.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  wound  had  caused 
death. 

Mr.  John  Wyatt,  Surgeon-Major  to  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
said  he  had  known  the  deceased  for  a  long  time.  His  general 
health  was  good,  but  he  had  been  lately  suffering  from  a  defective 
vision  and  an  attack  of  debility.  He  was  cheerfiud  in  his  manner. 
He  had  never  observed  any  thing  about  the  manner  of  deceased  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  he  would  destroy  himself.  He  was  not 
at  all  desponding.  He  saw  him  at  the  Wimbledon  Camp  three 
days  before  the  occurrence,  when  he  talked  of  going  upon  the 
Continent  to  observe  the  war  operations.  The  witness  added  that 
he  was  all  through  the  Crimean  War,  and  had  great  experience  in 
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gunshot  wounds.  He  thought  it  was  impossible  that  the  pistol 
had  been  discharged  close  to  the  head  of  the  deceased,  for,  if  so, 
there  would  have  been  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  from  the  powder. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  deceased  was  examining  the  pistol  at  the 
time  of  its  discharge,  and  the  ^09t  mortem  examination  confirmed 
his  opinion. 

The  Coroner  here  said  that  was  all  the  evidence  he  had  to  lay 
before  the  jury,  and  they  must  form  their  own  opinion  upon  it.  If 
they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  intentionally  de- 
stroyed his  own  life,  then  they  would  have  to  consider  the  state  of 
mind  he  was  in  at  the  time. 

After  some  deliberation  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  ^'  That  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  the  result  of  accident  by  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol  while  in  his  hand.'^ 

The  Coroner  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  verdict,  and  he 
felt  certain  the  jury,  with  him,  condole  with  the  Bsunily  under  their 
bereavement. 

23.  Calamitous  Fiee. — Early  this  morning  an  alarming  fire 
occurred  in  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Hill,  a  cabinet-maker,  in  ihe 
Waterloo-road,  Lambeth,  and  six  of  his  children  were  burnt  to  death 
— ^his  daughter  Jane,  fourteen  vears  of  age;  Catherine,  twelve 
years;  Thomas,  ten;  Emily,  eignt;  John,  six;  and  Esther,  four 
vears.  What,  at  first  sight,  appeared  to  render  the  affair  more 
lamentable,  if  possible,  was  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  the 
fire  occurred  was  but  three  doors  from  one  of  the  principal  stations 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  only  about  520  yards  firom 
two  of  their  fire-escape  stands  in  the  neighbourhood.  However, 
the  firemen  and  those  of  the  immediate  neighbours  who  witnessed 
the  calamity  were  convinced  that  all  the  unfortunate  children  were 
first  suffocated  in  their  sleep  before  they  were  burnt,  and  that  their 
sufferings  were  therefore  probably  brief.  Mr.  Hill  occupied  two 
adjoining  houses  in  the  Waterloo-road,  numbered  182  and  134,  the 
latter  house  forming  the  comer  of  a  little  side  street  called  Aubin- 
street.  They  were  each  of  three  floors,  exclusive  of  the  basements — 
namely,  a  gpround,  first,  and  second  floors,  and  had  each  an  attic, 
with  a  single  window  protected  by  a  coping-stone  in  front.  Behind, 
in  Aubin-street,  were  the  workshops,  which  communicated  with  the 
two  houses  in  front,  and  over  the  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling-house 
was  a  spacious  verandah  of  wood  and  zinc  springing  from  the  level 
of  the  first  floor,  and  stretching  partly  over  the  pavement,  tiie  space 
below  being  used  for  exhibiting  furniture,  with  which  both  houses, 
with  the  basements,  were  largely  stocked. 

At  the  neighbouring  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on 
the  previous  night  there  were  six  men  on  duty — James  William 
Wickenden,  chief  engineer,  and  five  ordinary  firemen,  two  of  whom, 
Joyce  and  Geale,  lay  on  truckle-beds  on  the  ground  floor,  ready 
dressed  and  equipped  for  action,  according  to  custom,  in  case  of 
being  wanted,  and  in  order  to  call  the  rest  in  the  event  of  any 
alarm  of  fire.    At  3.24  the  chief  officer  of  the  station,  Wickenden, 
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and  the  rest  of  the  men  on  duty  were  alarmed  by  hearing  the  fire- 
bell  of  the  station  violently  rung  from  the  outfiide  and  a  polieeman 
springing  his  rattle.     It  was  then  daylight.    A  passing  stranger 
had  rung  the  bell  and  said  there  was  a  fire  at  a  house  close  by. 
Wickenden  hastily  dressed  himself^  and,  running  down-stairs,  went 
to  the  scene  of  die  fire,  while  the  other  men  busied  themselves  in 
getting  out  two  of  their  engines,  and  in  telegraphing  for  assistance 
to  the  station  of  the  Brigade  at  Kennington.    The  interior  of  the 
two  houses  was  then  on  fire,  and  a  person  was  visible  at  a  second- 
floor  window  in  a  night-dress.    The  engine  scaling-ladders  were 
promptly  brought  put  by  Wickenden  and  a  fireman  named  Williams, 
and  by  d^rees  raised  to  the  first-floor  window.    By  that  time  Mr. 
Hill,  the  occupier,  had  jumped  from  the  second-floor  window  to  the 
verandah  beneath  and  thence  into  the  street,  and  his  wife  dropped 
an  infant,  about  three  weeks  old,  from  the  same  window  on  to  the 
verandah.    The  fireman  Williams  then  raised  the  ladder  to  the 
second-floor  window  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  Mrs.  Hill,  but,  in  the 
attendant  excitement,  both  fell  upon  the  balcony  below,  but  without 
sustaining  any  serious  injury,  though  Williams  had  his  arm  badly 
grazed.    She  was  taken  in  her  night-dress  from  the  balcony  by 
Wickenden,  and  safely  landed  in  the  street,  obtaining  shelter  mer- 
wards  with  her  infant  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tidman,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.    By  that  time  volumes  of  smoke  were  issuing  from 
the  open  windows  on  the  first  and  second  floors ;  and  some  one 
having  called  out  that  the  children  were  in  the  attic,  the  ladders 
were  lengthened,  and  two  firemen,  Williams  and  Thornton,  ascended 
to  the  attic  window,  which  they  broke  and  tried  to  enter,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  dense  smoke  and  the  intense  heat  from  within. 
Neither  at  that  time  nor  any  other  was  the  voice  of  any  one  of  the 
children  heard  by  the  firemen,  nor  was  any  of  them  seen,  and  it 
was  afterwards  known  that  they  aU,  six  in  number,  slept  in  the 
attic,  on  two  beds.    Probably  by  that  time  they  had  all  succumbed 
and  been  sufibcated.    The  flames  had  then  reached  the  second  floor 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Williams  and  Thornton  from  the  attic, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  making  their  way  along  a  coping- 
stone  in  front  to  an  adjoining  roof.  About  that  time  the  fire-escape 
from  the  Blackfriars-road  station  arrived,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any 
avail.    The  fireman  in  charge  of  it,  however,  pitched  the  machine 
against  the  second-floor  window,  but,  failing  to  be  of  any  service 
there,  he  left  the  escape  and  ascended  to  the  attic  by  the  ladder 
which  Williams  and  Thornton,  unable  to  return  by  it,  had  been 
compelled  to  leave.    Like  them,  he  too  found  it  impossible  to  enter 
the  attic  by  reason  of  the  smoke,  and,  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  he 
was  obliged  to  join  them  on  the  roof  of  the  adjacent  house.  There 
the  three  men  remained  some  minutes,  powerless  to  render  any 
assistance.    By  that  time  the  fire-escape  from  the  Westminster- 
road  station  arrived,  and  was  pitched  against  the  burning  house, 
but  without  being  of  any  service.    The  attic  window  was  never 
opened  until  it  was  forced  in  by  the  firemen  Williams  and  Thornton, 
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which  indnced  the  belief  that  the  children  were  suffocated  in  bed; 
had  it  been  otherwise^  or  had  they  been  previously  alarmed^  they 
would  naturally  have  made  for  the  window,  and  broken  it  open. 
A  tradesman  living  immediately  opposite,  and  who  witnessed  the 
fire  from  a  front  window  of  his  house,  with  other  members  of  his 
family,  never  saw  or  heard  the  children  at  the  attic  window. 

So  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  make  a  search  for  tbe  bodies  of  the 
children,  they  were  all  found  in  the  attic  by  the  firemen.  One  was 
in  bed,  three  lay  together  near  the  window,  and  the  remaining  two 
by  the  side  of  a  bed,  covered  with  pieces  of  the  fallen  roof.  At 
that  time  the  floor  had  fallen  in  at  one  end,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  firemen  some  of  the  bodies  had  rolled  from  the  beds  as  it  fell. 
Their  remains  were  carefully  collected  in  blankets  and  removed  to 
the  Lambeth  dead-house  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Carter,  Coroner  for  Surrey,  formally  opened  an  inquest  on  the 
bodies  at  the  Henry  VIII.  tavern.  High-street.  Captain  Shaw, 
the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  a  solicitor  from  ihe 
Board  of  Works,  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Several  witnesses  were  called,  and  the  Coroner,  in  summing  up, 
said  every  effort  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the  Fire  Brigade 
authorities  to  save  the  lives  of  the  deceased  children.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  father  and  mother  to  save  them  from  the  inside  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  there  had  been  barely  time  left  for  them  to 
escape  themselves.  The  engines  and  men  were  on  the  spot  three 
minutes  after  they  were  caBed  by  the  officer.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  if  it  was  shown  that  it  was  a  malicious  act,  then  the  person 
committing  it  would  be  guilty  of  murder.  But  was  there  really 
any  evidence  to  lead  to  such  a  supposition  ?  No  reason  was  shown 
for  the  occurrence,  and  there  might  be  a  fair  deduction  drawn  from 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  the  fire  had  happened  through  some 
mischance.  Whether  it  arose  intentionally  or  not  was  the  question 
for  the  jury. 

The  jury,  after  a  considtation  of  about  twenty  minutes,  returned 
the  foUowiug  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  children  individually 
became  suffocated  and  burnt  by  reason  of  certain  dwelling-houses, 
Nos.  132  and  134„  Waterloo-road,  taking  fire.  We  have  no  d^nite 
evidence  as  to  what  gave  rise  to  that  fire.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  police  constable,  Frederick  Woodger,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  especially  (Jeoi^  Charles  Williams, 
acted  with  great  and  praiseworthy  exertions.'' 

£8.  GrooDwooD  Racbs. — ^Thb  Cup  Day. — The  Goodwood  meeting 
this  year  was  a  dull  and  singularly  uninteresting  one,  and  the  ^ow 
both  on  lawn  and  in  paddock  was  not  the  form  usually  difiplayed 
there. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  race  for  the  Cup : — 

The  Goodwood  Cup,  value  800  sovs.,  added  to  a  subscription  of 
20  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.  The  second  to  receive  100  sovs.  Two  miks 
and  a  half.    33  subs. 
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Sir  J.  Hawley^s  Siderolite,  by  Asteroid,  4  yrs.  9st. 

(Wells)   1 

Mr.  Savile^s  Champion,  8  yrs.  7st.  71b.  (Maidment)     .  2 

Mr.  England's  P&t^,  8  yrs.  7st.  81b.  ( Wyatt)  .  .  8 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hesse/s  Sabinus,  8  yrs.  7st.  101b. 

(Hibberd)  •       .  4 

Sir  J.  Hawley's  Moma,  4  yrs.  8st.  lOlb.  (Morris)      .  0 

Mr.  W.  Nelson's  Chawbacon,  8  yrs.  78t.  71b.  ( Jeffery)  0 

Betting: — 55  to  50  on  Sabinus,  9  to  4  agst  Siderolite,  100  to  12 
agst  P&t^,  and  20  to  1  agst  Champion. 

Moma  jumped  away  with  a  commanding  lead  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  Siderolite,  who  followed  second,  with  Champion,  P4t^, 
Chawbacon,  and  Sabinns  lying  off.  They  ran  thus  round  the 
clump,  but  on  reappearing  in  sight,  Moma,  having  ftdfiUed  her 
mission,  was  seen  in  the  extreme  rear,  and  Siderolite  was  seen  in 
advance  closely  attended  by  Champion,  P&t^,  and  Sabinus,  the  two 
latter  being  side  by  side  to  the  turn  for  home,  where  Sabinus  was 
seen  in  difficulties,  and  when  fairly  in  the  bottom  he  gave  way 
amid  loud  cheers  from  the  stand;  at  the  same  time  Champion 
challenged  Sir  Joseph's  colt,  whom  he  headed  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  home,  and  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  the  race  to  within  a 
dozen  strides  from  *the  chair,  when  Wells,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  the  one  run,  now  came  with  a  rush,  and  just  snatched  the  judge's 
fiat  by  a  head.  P&t^  finished  a  bad  third.  Chawbacon  was  stopped 
some  distance  from  home,  having  broken  down. 


1.  ExBcuTiON  OF  Walter  Miller  at  the  Old  Bailey. — Walter 
Miller,  convicted  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
of  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Elias  Huelin,  a  clergyman,  eighirjr-four 
years  of  age,  residing  at  Chelsea,  and  of  Ann  Boss,  his  housekeeper 
(see  Chronicle y  ante),  under  circumstances  of  horrible  and  revolting 
atrocity,  expiated  the  crime  with  his  life  within  the  precincts  of  the 
g^l  at  Newgate.  The  convict  was  a  plasterer  bv  trade,  and  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  From  first  to  last,  after  his  conviction,  he 
treated  the  ministrations  of  the  Ordinary  with  indifference,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  he  died  impenitent.  He  nevertheless 
attended  the  ordinary  services  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison  with  the 
rest  of  the  inmates,  and  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  he  was  permitted 
to  live,  he  was  present  there  twice.  To  the  last  he  denied  he  was 
^ilty  of  the  murders,  and  persisted  that  he  had  been  confounded 
with  another  man.  Some  singular  circumstances  attended  the 
execution*   The  Ordinary  of  Newgate  (the  Rev.  Lloyd  Jones)  slept 
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in  the  prison  on  Sunday  night,  and  visited  the  convict  early  in 
the  morning,  with  the  view  of  preparing  him  for  death ;  bat  he 
declined  the  pious  offices  which,  as  on  previous  occasions,  were 
offered  him,  and  therefore  the  Ordinary  was  at  length  constrained 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  For  some  reason  there  appeared  all  along 
to  have  been  an  impression  among  the  officers  of  the  prison  that 
the  convict  might  seek  to  anticipate  the  sentence  by  the  commission 
of  suicide,  and  hence  more  than  the  ordinary  watch  was  kept  over 
his  movements.  This  surmise  had  some  foundation,  for  as  the  time 
for  his  execution  approached  and  he  was  about  to  be  pinioned, 
eluding  for  a  moment  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  he  ran  head  fore- 
most against  a  wall  of  the  cell,  inflicting  a  wound  upon  the  forehead 
which  stunned  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  lay  for  some  little  time 
afterwards  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  Refusing,  when  the  time 
arrived,  to  submit  himself  to  the  executioner,  he  was  pinioned  in 
that  prostrate  condition,  and  then,  declining  or  being  unable  to  walk 
to  the  scaffold,  he  was  borne  thither  on  a  chair,  as  tiie  clock  struck 
nine,  by  four  warders,  preceded  by  the  Ordinary,  and  placed  upon 
the  drop,  still  seated  on  the  chair,  the  prison  bell  tolling  the  wWle, 
and  also  that  of  St.  Sepulchre^s  Church,  hard  by.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison  believed  that  he  was  feigning  illness  at  that 
time,  the  self-inflicted  wound  on  the  head  being  slight,  or  fainting 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  violent  death.  The  ordinary  prepara- 
tions were  soon  made,  and  the  bolt  having  been  drawn,  the  drop 
fell,  and  with  it  the  convict,  seated  as  before,  the  chair  falling  with 
him.  After  a  brief  struggle,  during  which  there  was  more  muscular 
action  and  writhing  than  usual,  he  ceased  to  live.  A  black  flag 
was  then  hoisted  on  the  roof  of  the  prison  in  conformity  with  the 
recent  practice  on  such  occasions  to  denote  to  people  outside  that 
the  capital  sentence  had  been  executed.  For  upwards  of  an  hour 
before  a  considerable  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the  gaol,  but 
there  was  no  disorder,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  flag  the  people 
there  quietly  dispersed.  Inside  the  prison  walls,  and  within  view 
of  the  scaffold,  there  were  a  few  strangers,  besides  representatives  of 
the  Press.  The  sentence  was  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Paterson  and  the  Under-Sheriffs,  Messrs.  Baylis  and  Crossley. 

2.  Fatal  Accident  on  Mont  Blanc. — A  dreadinl  accident 
occurred  to  a  party  of  English  tourists,  near  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  by  which  a  lady  and  a  guide  were  killed.  The  party  in 
question  consisted  of  Mr.  Marke,  of  Woodhill,  Liskeard ;  Mrs. 
Marke,  his  wife;  a  young  lady,  her  friend,  and  three  guides.  They 
left  Chamounix  on  the  1st,  about  midday,  with  two  guides,  and 
arrived  without  accident  at  the  Hotel  de  Grands  Mulcts  at  eight 
p.m.  The  route  was  remarkably  easy  and  free  from  dangers^  imd 
the  weather  was  splendid.  Here  they  slept,  and  at  3.30  the  next 
morning,  having  added  to  their  party  the  third  guide,  they  started 
on  their  upward  journey.  After  having  safely  traversed  tic  Oreat 
and  Little  Plat^u,  they  gained  the  summit  of  Le  Corridor  about 
ten  a.m.  At  this  spot,  as  there  wajs  a  considerable  breeze,  the  ladies 
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with  one  of  the  guides  halted^  while  Mr.  Marke^  with  the  two  other 
guides,  went  up  higher  to  see  if  the  weather  would  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ascent.  They  promised  to  return  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  ladies  beginning  to  feel  the  cold,  their  guide,  contrary  to 
the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Marke  and  the  express  orders  of  his  fellow 
guides,  started  off  with  them  on  their  descent  home.  They  were 
all  three  connected  by  a  rope,  Mrs.  Marke,  unfortunately,  at  the 
same  time  also  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  guide,  her  friend  follow- 
ing a  few  steps  behind.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  100  yards  when 
Mrs.  Marke  and  the  guide  suddenly  disappeared  into  a  crevasse, 
which  was  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  frozen  snow.  Providentiallv 
for  her  friend  the  rope,  being  rotten,  broke,  and  she  remained  half 
dead  with  fear,  but  in  safety,  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  chasm. 
Mr.  Marke  and  the  two  guides,  hearing  cries  of  distress,  rushed 
down  in  all  haste,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  had  reached  as  near 
as  they  could  with  safety  the  edge  of  the  crevasse.  Thev  looked 
down  and  shouted  as  loud  as  they  could.  The  silence  of  the  grave 
was  their  only  answer ;  death  had  overtaken  their  companions,  in- 
stantaneous, but,  without  doubt,  painless. 

Nothing  remained  now  for  the  survivors  but  to  hurry  back  to 
the  Oran£  Mulcts  and  send  down  to  Chamounix  for  assistance  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  a  very  short  time  a  party  of  porters  and 
guides,  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  search  atfter  the  remains 
of  the  ill-fated  travellers,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The 
search  continued  when  the  weather  permitted  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  No  pains  and  no  labour  were  spared ;  a  large  reward 
was  offered,  but  owing  to  the  situation  and  formation  of  the  crevasse 
all  their  efforts  proved  unsuccessful. 

A  solemn  and  impressive  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  English 
chapel  at  Chamounix  on  the  9th,  at  which  a  touching  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  M.  Neligan,  the  chaplain.  There  was  a 
crowded  congregation,  and  all  the  guides  of  the  neighbourhood 
attended.  Mrs.  Marke  had  only  been  married  two  months ;  she 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Maul,  rector  of  Ricking- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  names  of  the  two  surviving 
guides  were  Franz  Bourgeuer  and  Jean  Pierre  Zimbougen,  natives 
of  Yalais,  and  that  of  the  poor  young  fellow  who  lost  his  life,  and 
who  had  joined  the  party  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  Gay  Crozier 
Ozyme,  aged  twenty-three,  a  Savoyard. 

8.  Execution  op  the  Denham  Murdbree. — John  Owen,  alias 
Jones,  was  executed  in  the  yard  of  Aylesbury  Gaol,  for  the  murders 
of  Emanuel  Marshall,  his  wife,  sister,  mother,  and  three  children  at 
Denham,  in  May  last.    (See  Remarkable  Triahy  post.) 

Since  his  apprehension  the  prisoner  maintained  a  callous  indif- 
ference to  his  situation,  and  refused  all  religious  counsel. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bumberry,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  solicitations  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  penitence  for 
his  terrible  crime,  but  the  prisoner  only  returned  his  kindness  by 
curses  and  foul  expressions. 
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At  length  he  said  he  was  a  Catholic^  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  from  Wolverton  on  being  sent  for  visited  him.  He, 
however,  only  received  similar  treatment,  and  the  prisoner  evento- 
allj  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  either  God  or 
devil,  heaven  or  hell.  At  one  time  he  virtually  confessed  to  the 
murders  by  saying,  "  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  shoot  Super- 
intendent Dunham  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  once  sen- 
tenced me  as  well.^'  He  was  visited  by  his  father  and  wife,  neither 
of  whom  he  had  seen  for  years,  but  he  treated  them  coldly,  and 
when  they  shed  tears  replied  to  their  grief  by  saying,  What  have 
you  to  snivel  for 

At  three  minutes  to  eight  the  bell  began  to  toll,  and  he  was 
brought  from  his  cell  by  two  warders.  Calcrafb  met  him  in  the 
corridor,  and  the  prisoner  at  once  submitted  to  be  pinioned.  The 

Srocession  was  then  formed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  SheriflF  Tyndall, 
fr.  R.  C.  Ceely,  surgeon.  Superintendent  Jervis,  the  warders,  and 
the  chaplain  reading  a  part  of  the  burial  service.  When  the  culprit 
came  in  sight  of  the  gallows  it  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  curiosity, 
and  after  surveying  it  for  a  moment  he  attempted  to  go  up  two 
steps  at  a  time,  but  at  the  request  of  the  warders  he  walked  up  in 
a  more  orderly  manner.  Calcrafb  then  placed  him  on  the  drop,  put 
the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  white  cap  over  his  face.  The 
culprit  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement.  Calcraft  per- 
mitted him.  The  prisoner,  whose  back  was  towards  the  people, 
then  turned  round,  and  Calcraft  lifted  the  cap  above  his  month. 
The  cidprit  then  said,  "My  friends,  I  am  going  to  die  for  the 
murder  of  Charles — ^What's  his  name?  I  forget.  Oh!  Charles 
Marshall ;  but  I  am  innocent.'^  He  then  turned  round  again,  and 
put  his  feet  close  together  to  be  pinioned.  Calcraft  at  once  strapped 
them,  immediately  walked  off,  and  drew  the  bolt.  The  prisoner 
fell  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  body  seemed  to  fall  heavily ;  death 
was  almost  instantaneous,  and  only  one  moment's  convulsion  marked 
his  end.  After  an  hour  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  an  inquest 
held. 

10.  Trial  of  the  Editoe  op  the  "Shbfpield  Daily  Tbls- 
geaph''  pgr  a  Libel  on  Lord  and  Lady  Septon. — A  criminal 
information  against  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  for 
a  libel  upon  Lord  and  Lady  Sefton,  in  which  also  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  appeared,  was  tried  at  the  Leeds  Summer  Assizes, 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  a  special  jury. 

Sir  John  Karslake,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  said,  "  I  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  a  proceeding  by  way  of  criminal  infor- 
mation against  the  defendant,  Mr.  Leng,  who  is  the  managing 
editor,  printer,  and  publisher,  and,  I  believe,  a  part  proprietor  of  a 
paper  called  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.  The  case  consists  in  the 
publication  of  a  libel  which  is  complained  of  by  Lord  Sefton,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution  has  been  confided  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  which  was  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  the  defendant's  paper  on  the  4th  of  April  of  this 
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year.  In  this  paper  there  appeared  in  large  type,  and  under  the 
heading  *  Latest  News,'  the  following  statement : — 

"  ^  Latest  News.  Press  Association  Telegrams.  Startling  Rumour. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  likely  to  appear  in  the  Divorce  Court  again. — 
It  is  stated  in  Westminster  Hall  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  likely 
to  be  again  mentioned  in  the  Divorce  Court  as  a  co-respondent  in  a 
case  in  which  a  Countess  is  the  respondent.  The  case  is  said  to  be 
one  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton  against  the  Countess.' 

"  This  was  published  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  shortly  afterwards 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  upon  the  affidavits  of  himself,  the  Countess,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  a  criminal  information.  The  affidavits  showed 
that  there  was  no  shadow  of  pretence  for  the  accusation,  and  sub- 
sequently the  papers  stated  that  that  was  so.  Lord  Sefton  simply 
comes  into  court  now  in  a  public  capacity.  He  has  no  vindictive 
feeling  against  Mr.  Leng.  It  is  suggested  that,  the  defendant 
himself  was  not  aware  of  the  insertion  or  publication  of  the  para- 
graph ;  but  I  shall  show  that  copies  of  the  paper  were  sold  at  the 
office  as  late  as  the  14th  of  April." 

Formal  proof  of  the  publication  of  the  libel  was  then  given. 
Mr.  Seymour,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  said  that  if 
the  defendant  were  asked  to  express  his  regret,  there  were  no  words 
of  sorrow  and  regret  that  he  would  not  offer  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Sefbon.  An  apology  had  been  inserted  in  the  paper,  and  the  learned 
counsel  could  not  help  thinking  that  when  it  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  character,  and  every  one  had  been  informed  that  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  rumour  was  unfounded,  still  to 
press  for  a  conviction  showed  a  degree  of  pressure  which,  consistently 
with  public  duty,  might  have  been  withheld.  The  rumour,  with 
the  exception  of  the  concluding  words  as  to  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
had  appeared  in  the  Echo  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The  Press  Associa- 
tion (Limited)  supplied  country  journals  with  information  by  tele- 
grw^Yi.  A  telegram  containing  the  rumour  published  in  the  Echo 
arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  the  sub-editor,  Mr.  Peddie,  and  a  Mr.  Moss, 
a  reporter,  and  another  reporter  being  present,  the  telegram  was 
read.  Moss  then  said  that  he  had  received  information  from  a  well- 
known  reporter  of  the  Divorce  Court  who  had  informed  him  of  the 
name  of  the  Count^s  of  Sefton.  Mr.  Peddie  then  thoughtlessly 
added  to  the  telegram  the  concluding  words  as  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Sefton.  Mr.  Leng  was  ill  at  the  time  and  never  saw 
the  telegram,  and  he  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to  his  sub- 
editor, Mr.  Peddie.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  from  the  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph  an  announcement  copied  from  the  Echo  denying  the 
truth  of  any  thing  contained  in  the  rumour  which  they  had  circu- 
lated. He  next  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the  same  paper 
under  the  head  "  Domestic,"  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  With  great  gladness  the  nation  will  hail  the  contradiction  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  recent  rumour  as 
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to  his  re-appearance  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  announcement  made  by  the  Echo^  which  we  print  in  another 
column^  that  the  report  is  totally  without  foundation ;  and  though 
our  contemporary  ^kes  credit  for  doing  a  good  deed  in  publishing 
such  a  story  (as  it  thereby  provoked  its  contradiction  and  so  set  it 
at  rest),  so  cannot  we.  If  the  rumour  was  incorrect  nothing  could 
justify  its  publication.  Provincial  papers  are  now  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  news-supplying  associations  that  they  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  almost  compelled  to  publish  every  item  sent  them ;  but 
this  is  a  different  matter  from  justifying  such  items  afterwards  if 
proved  incorrect.^^ 

The  learned  coimsel  called  witnesses,  who  were  cross-examined  at 
lengfth.  The  matter  proved  was  generally  of  an  uninteresting 
character,  relating  to  the  mode  of  issuing  and  preparing  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Peddie,  the  sub-editor,  stated  that  he  had  a  general  authority 
to  publish  the  telegrams  which  came  from  the  Association,  so  long 
as  he  did  not  alter  them. 

Mr.  Moss,  a  reporter,  stated  that  he  heard  the  rumour  in  London 
from  a  reporter  in  the  Divorce  Court,  who  said  he  had  it  from  an 
oflScer  in  the  Divorce  Court.  When  Mr.  Peddie  read  the  telegram, 
he  said,  I  suppose  that  refers  to  a  report  I  heard  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week  about  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sefton.^'  He  did  not 
see  Peddie  make  the  alteration  in  the  telegram,  and  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  what  he  had  stated. 

Sir  John  Karslake,  in  the  course  of  a  very  powerful  reply,  main- 
tained, firstly,  that  Peddie  had  authority  from  the  defendant  to 
publish  the  libel ;  secondly,  that  the  defendant  never  took  any  pains 
to  restrict  the  publication  after  it  had  been  brought  to  his  Iniow- 
ledge ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  never  in  any  shape  had  retracted  the 
statement  as  to  the  Earl  and  Countess.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
original  paragraph  in  the  Echo  only  mentioned  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  that,  of  course,  the  subsequent  contradiction  only  related  to  the 
Prince,  and  that  the  paragraph  referring  to  that  contradiction  also 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  Earl  and  Countess.  The  result 
of  the  statement  in  Mr.  Leng's  pages  was  to  lead  the  public  to 
suppose  that  there  really  was  a  divorce  suit  between  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  although  the  Prince  was  not  the  co-respondent. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  summed  up,  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  Crown. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  defendant,  in  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  term,  when  he  was  fined  50/. 

19.  Tberiblb  Collibry  Explosion  at  Brynn  Hall.— One  of  the 
most  violent  explosions  of  fire-damp  on  record  occurred  at  the  Biynn 
Hall  Colliery,  Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  a  short  distance  from  Wigan. 
The  coUieiy  is  situated  on  Sir  Robert  Gerard's  estate,  a  ^ort  distance 
from  the  Brynn  Station  on  the  New  Lancashire  Union  Railway, 
and  it  was  one  of  a  number  which  had  recently  been  opened  in  order 
to  work  the  extensive  coal-fields  in  what  has  until  recently  been  a 
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perfectly  ag^cultural  district.  For  two  or  three  years  the  four-foot 
seam  had  alone  been  worked  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  B. 
Crippin,  but  within  the  past  few  months  the  Wigan  nine-foot^  or 
six-foot,  as  it  is  now  termed,  had  been  got  to  a  limited  extent^  and 
it  was  apparently  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  area  of  the  mine 
that  the  effects  of  the  explosion  were  so  terrific  on  the  surface. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  workers  on  the 
surface  and  the  residents  for  miles  around  the  collieiy  were  made 
aware  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred  by  a  loud  report  from 
the  up-cast  shaft,  and  a  fearful  belching  forth  of  smoke  and  flame. 
By  this  shaft  cosd  had  not  hitherto  been  wound,  and  the  mouth  was 
covered  by  the  jiddy,"  or  movable  platform,  which  is  invariably 
used  when  sinking  operations  are  going  on.  This  was  shivered  and 
scattered  in  all  directions  over  the  adjacent  lines  of  railway,  and  the 
wreck  was  such  that  it  was  almost  dangerous  to  approach  Uie  pit.  In 
the  down-cast  the  indications  were  not  so  strong,  but  the  four-foot 
cage  was  broken  by  the  concussion,  and,  falling  down  the  shaft,  it 
smashed  the  rods  and  horse-trees  so  as  to  render  communication  with 
the  lower  seam — 180  yards  from  the  surface — extremely  dangerous 
and  difficult.  The  news  of  the  explosion  spread  wonderfully  fast, 
and  very  shortly  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  the  adjaceht  col- 
lieries arrived  at  the  place  to  render  what  assistance  and  advice  were 
in  their  power  to  Mr.  Jacob  Higson,  the  manager.    Among  those 


lieries ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Latham  and  Mr.  Wright,  of  Lord  Hall  (where 
the  last  explosion  in  the  district  occurred  in  the  same  seam  in  No- 
vember, 1869) ;  Messrs.  Cross,  of  Cross,  Tetley,  and  Co. ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pickard,  miners^  a^ent,  and  others.  Many  of  these  descended 
the  shaft  with  their  underlookers,  while  on  the  surface  the  services 
of  Mr.  Mather,  surgeon,  of  Ashton,  were  promptly  obtained  to  attend 
to  the  injured. 

The  first  business  of  those  in  charge  was  to  bring  to  bank  the 
workmen,  nearly  1 00  in  number,  who  were  employed  in  the  four-foot 
seam,  and  this  having  been  safely  effected  by  means  of  a  hoppet, 
the  exploring  parties  descended  by  both  shafts  to  the  nine-foot, 
where  there  was  fearful  confusion.  The  doors  between  the  pits 
which  regulated  the  ventilation  were  blown  down,  stoppings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  men  and  horses  were  lying  at 
short  distances  from  the  pit  eye.  Some  fifteen  men  were  found 
alive,  and  they  were  at  once  sent  above  ground.  Two  or  three  had 
escaped  almost  scathless,  but  over  a  dozen  were  burnt  more  or  less 
seriously,  and  some  fatally. 

Meanwhile  the  exploring  parties  had  quickly  discovered  in  the 
limited  workings  that  the  explosion  must  have  occurred  in  one  of  a 
couple  of  levels  which  run  from  the  down-cast  shaft  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south.  They  found  several  dead  bodies,  but  in  the 
easterly  level  there  were  keen  indications  of  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp, while  in  the  westerly  one  those  best  competent  to  judge 
declared  that  the  coal  was  on  fire.  Fortunately,  the  fresh  air  had  not 
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reached  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  explosive,  and  a 
cautious  retreat  to  the  surface  was  resolved  upon. 

They  reported  that  the  south  workings,  which  had  been  carried 
to  a  distance  of  about  eighty  jrards  from  the  shaft,  were  clear  of  fire, 
but  they  were  not  quite  certain  as  to  those  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
shaft,  which  were  rather  more  extensive.  In  this  part  of  the  mine 
there  was  much  smoke,  and  the  searchers  had  been  unable  to  proceed 
to  the  extremity.  The  underlooker  had  been  severely  affected  by  the 
after-damp.  After  a  consultation  among  the  engineers  on  the  pit 
brow  it  was  decided  to  make  another  attempt  on  the  north  side,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Smethurst,  Jackson  (Gidlow  Pits),  H.  Clark,  W. 
Pickard,  and  the  fireman  entered  the  hoppet,  and  descended  the 
shaft.  They  were  down  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  managed  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  north  side.  Their  report  was  that 
the  quantity  of  smoke  had  greatly  diminished,  and  that  they  had 
been  able  to  discover  no  signs  of  fire.  Each  exploring  party  had 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  gas,  and  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  workings  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  it  was 
feared  that  the  task  of  reaching  the  bodies  would  be  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Mr.  John  Higson,  son  of  the  Government  inspector 
for  the  district,  arrived  from  North  Wales  during  the  evening,  and 
at  once  prepared  to  accompany  the  party  going  down  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  restoring  the  ventilation.  Mr.  Watkin,  of  Messrs.  BlundelFs 
collieries,  and  other  engineers,  were  also  among  those  who  descended 
the  shaft. 

From  about  nine  o^clock  p.m.,  when  the  last  party  of  explorers 
left  the  workings,  until  nearly  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
operations  at  the  colliery  were  confined  to  clearing  the  down-cast 
shaft,  the  work  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
Crippin,  the  manager,  Mr.  Jacob  Higson,  consulting  engineer, 
Mr.  John  Higson,  Mr.  J.  D.  Latham,  and  Mr.  W.  Pickard,  all  of 
whom  remained  all  night  on  the  spot.  The  cage,  which  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  explosion,  was  got  out  of  the  pit,  and  from 
the  shaft  nearly  a  railway-waggon  load  of  timber  was  removed.  The 
bodies  of  two  horses  were  brought  from  the  nine-feet. 

Mr.  John  Higson  and  Mr.  Pickard  were  in  charge  of  the  men 
endeavouring  to  clear  out  the  gas  from  the  north  workings — on  the 
south  side  it  was  not  present  in  any  large  quantity — while  Mr.  Jacob 
Higson,  on  the  surface,  tested  the  air  at  the  upcast,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  gas  appeared  in  such  quantity  as  to  fire  in  the  lamp. 

The  colliery  had  been  in  existence  about  four  years,  the  pit  having 
been  sunk  by  the  firm  known  as  Messrs.  Crippin  and  Smethurst^ 
but  the  latter  gentleman  had  recently  withdrawn  from  the  partner- 
ship. The  nine-feet  had  only  been  worked  about  three  months ;  the 
plan  only  occupied  a  few  square  inches,  and  so  terrible  an  explosion 
in  so  small  an  area  has  seldom  occurred. 

The  bodies  were  fearftilly  mangled.  In  feet,  many  as  have  been 
the  explosions  in  this  district  during  the  past  few  years,  nothing 
more  terrible  had  ever  been  seen  than  the  fearful  mutilation  of  the 
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remaiDs  of  the  poor  fellows  who  lay  in  the  etables  at  Brvnn 
Hall.  ^ 

The  members  of  the  firm  did  not  arrive  at  the  colliery  until  the 
afternoon^  when  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  injured^  and  to  provide  for  the  decent  care  of  the  dead. 

It  was  singular  that  none  of  the  injured  men  brought  out  of  the 
mine  were  suffering  from  after-damp.  All  were  burnt  more  or  less 
seriously^  and  this  fact  itself  shows  how  severe  must  have  been  the 
explosion  in  workings  so  confined. 

There  were  about  thirty-six  men  in  the  pit  at  the  time  of  explo- 
sion^ and  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  was  nineteen. 

22.  Murder  aitd  Suicide  at  Bath. — A  tragedy  of  a  fearful 
nature— one  of  the  worst,  perhaps,  that  had  occurred  in  Bath  for  the 
past  twenty  years — was  discovered  to  have  been  perpetrated  this  after- 
noon at  No.  1,  Spencer's  Bellevue,  a  house  which  for  some  little  time 
past  had  been  occupied  by  a  person  named  Prankard  as  a  collegiate 
school  for  junior  boys.  Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Prankard  lost  his 
wife^  which  greatly  affected  him,  and  in  consequence  he  had  greatly 
given  way  to  intemperate  habits. 

Miss  Minnie  Prankard,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Prankard,  was 
about  to  leave  home  for  a  situation  on  the  continent ;  the  packing 
incidental  to  the  removal  was  being  proceeded  with,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  the  servant  overheard  some  high  words 
between  Mr.  Prankard  and  this  daughter  in  the  schoolroom,  a 
younger  daughter  being  also  present.    The  subject  of  the  quarrel 
was  the  young  lady's  journey,  to  which  her  father  strongly  objected. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  unfortunate  man  went  into 
the  schoolroom,  in  which  were  his  two  daughters,  with  a  revolver 
concealed  under  a  pocket  handkerchief  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  instantly  fired  twice  at  his  elder  daughter,  a  handsome  young 
lady  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  striking  her  in  the  right  ear  with 
one  bullet,  and  in  the  left  temple  with  the  other,  and  causing  her 
instantaneous  death.    He  then  seems  to  have  turned  round  on  his 
younger  daughter,  and  also  fired  two  shots  at  her,  wounding  her  in 
such  a  dreadful  manner  that  she  was  left  by  him  for  dead.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  his  deadly  work  was  done,  he  immediately 
locked  the  door  on  them  and  rushed  up-stairs  to  his  own  bedroom, 
where,  after  securely  bolting  himself  in,  he  destroyed  himself  by  a 
dose  of  prussic  acid.   Shortly  after  being  left  the  youngest  daughter 
recovered  her  consciousness,  and,  gathering  up  her  strength  as  well 
as  she  could,  hastened  to  the  window  which  overlooked  Sie  garden, 
and  by  means  of  the  roofs  of  some  out-houses  succeeded  in  getting 
from  the  parlour  floor  into  the  garden,  and  thence  into  the  adjoining 
house,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Way,  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  MontpeUer.  The  poor  girl  left  sad  traces  of  the  way 
by  which  she  made  her  escape,  the  window-frame,  window-sill,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  out- houses  being  covered  with  blood.    The  room  in 
which  the  tragic  scene  occurred  presented  a  fearful  spectacle,  the 
long  school-d^  on  which  Uie  younger  girl  had  £aUen  literally 
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swimming  in  blood.  On  reaching  the  next  honse  she  was  instantly 
attended  to^  and  medical  assistance  was  promptly  obtained ;  but  she 
was  so  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  as  to  be  nnable  to  give  any 
leng^ened  accoimt  of  the  transaction.  The  honse  where  the  tragedy 
occurred  was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  police,  who  were 
unable,  however,  for  a  long  time  to  find  the  revolver  with  which  the 
murderous  work  had  been  done.  On  the  body  of  the  fatlier  was 
found  over  five  pounds  in  cash,  but  he  left  no  statement  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  rash  act. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies  at  the  Weymouth  Arms, 
which  was  crowded  by  an  anxious  populace,  and  the  facts  disclosed 
in  the  evidence  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  description.  After 
viewing  the  bodies  of  John  Prankard,  and  his  daughter  Mary 
Minnie  Prankard,  the  Coroner,  Mr.  English,  called  some  volu- 
•minous  evidence,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Ellen  Davis,  the  domestic  servant  at  1,  Bellevue,  Bath,  said  her 
master  was  the  principal  of  a  proprietary  school,  and  his  family  in- 
cluded four  daughters — Mary  (deceased),  twenty-two  years  of  age; 
Kate,  nineteen ;  and  two  other  young^er  girls,  one  being  an  imbecile 
and  the  other  having  been  conveyed  away  by  her  father,  no  one 
knew  whither.  The  pupils  were  away  for  their  holidays,  and  tiie 
two  elder  ladies  were  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Holland.  Early 
in  the  morning  Mr.  Prankard  left  home,  and  went  to  Bristol,  re- 
turning sooner  than  was  expected,  about  two  o^clock.  The  two  elder 
young  ladies,  who  had  been  out,  came  in  after  their  &ther,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  angry  with  them.  They  went  up-stairs  for  their  hate, 
after  dinner,  and  the  master  violently  shouted,  If  you  don't  want 
any  money,  you  can  go,''  and  "  Go  to  your  friend  John  Prankard," 
a  relative  of  the  same  name  as  himself  whom  they  had  last  summer 
been  visiting.  Witness,  who  was  in  the  lower  kitchen,  then  heard 
a  scuffle,  as  if  her  master  was  pushing  them  along  the  hall  into  the 
schoolroom.  Her  master  locked  them  in,  taking  with  him  the  keys 
of  three  doors.  After  another  altercation  he  came  out,  again  locking 
the  door  after  him.  He  then  went  up-stairs,  and  after  a  short  absence 
re-entered  the  schoolroom  where  the  ladies  were,  and,  locking  the 
door  after  him,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  Now  then,  what  do  you  say 
to  this  ?  "  A  moment  or  two  afterwards  witness  heard  reporte,  four 
in  number,  of  a  pistol,  scarcely  a  moment  elapsing  between  each 
discharge.  Witness  ran  up-stairs  in  alarm  into  the  passage  leading 
to  the  flower-garden,  and  saw  Miss  Kate,  the  second  daughter,  who 
had  evidently  leapt  in  her  terror  through  the  window,  close  to  the 
garden-wall,  bleeding  profusely.  Kate  said,  Gro  to  Minnie,"  and 
on  the  servant  proceeding  to  the  schoolroom  door,  she  asked  if  she 
might  come  in,  but  received  no  answer,  and  only  heard  groans.  She 
ran  down-stairs  to  get  her  cloak,  and  as  she  came  up  firom  the  kitchen 
she  saw  her  master,  who  gazed  hard  at  her,  rushing  up-stairs.  She 
ran  to  the  next  door,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Way's,  and  gave  an  alarm ;  bat 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Way  had  already  gone  for  a  doctor  for  Miss  Kate 
Prankard,  who  had  crawled  in  a  wounded  state  over  the  wall  into 
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his  garden.  Witness  afterwards  ventured  into  the  honse^  and  saw 
the  body  of  her  young  mistress  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  in  the  school- 
room^ and  that  of  her  master  lying  on  the  bed  in  his  own  room. 

In  answer  to  questions^  the  servant  said  that  Mr.  Prankard  had 
frequently  quarrelled  with  the  deceased  daughter^  striking  her  and 
pulling  down  her  hair^  and  once  breaking  a  water-vessel  over  the 
head  of  the  injured  daughter. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mason^  physician  and  surgeon^  Bath,  said  he  found 
that  Miss  Minnie  had  a  small  circular  bullet-wound  over  her  left 
ear^  and  the  probe  (an  ordinary  one)  did  not  reach  the  extent  it  had 
traversed.  The  young  lady  was  quite  dead.  By  using  a  long^er  probe, 
he  found  that  the  bullet  had  passed  transversely  through  the  brain 
and  struck  the  skull  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  similar  wound 
on  the  right  side  in  front  of  the  ear,  the  bullet  appearing  to  have 
gone  downwards  towards  the  neck.  She  must  first  have  been  shot 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  bullet  not  taking  immediate  efiect  she  was 
then  shot  on  the  left  side,  the  left  side  shot  being  fatal.  There  was 
a  mark  of  burning  on  the  forefinger,  as  if  the  young  lady  had  lifted 
up  her  hand  in  self-protection.  The  surviving  sister  had  received 
two  distinct  bullet-shots,  one  on  the  nose,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of 
the  throat,  and  she  would  not  be  out  of  danger  for  several  weeks. 
The  father  was  lying  on  his  own  bed  quite  dead.  There  were  no 
external  marks  of  violeuce.  The  eyes  were  bright  and  clear,  the 
pupils  being  slightly  dilated.  He  smelt  very  strongly  of  prussic 
acid,  though  no  utensil  that  had  contained  that  poison  was  dis- 
covered any  where  on  the  premises.  His  (Mr.  Mason^s)  opinion  was 
that  death  was  caused  by  that  poison. 

Police  Inspector  Sutton  deposed  to  the  finding  in  the  male  de- 
ceased's trousers  pockets  of  a  powder-flask  three  parts  full  of  powder 
and  ten  pistol-bullets.  A  handkerchief  with  five  bullet  perforations 
was  also  found  in  the  coat  pocket.  Search  had  been  made  for  the 
pistol,  but  in  vain.  The  ladies'  boxes  appeared  to  be  partly  packed 
np,  as  if  they  were  intending  a  journey. 

Mr.  John  Prankard,  of  Langport,  surgeon,  deposed  that  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  his  (witness's)  grand- 
father, but  was  always  acknowledged  by  the  family,  and  had  enjoyed 
his  share  of  the  property  by  will.  Witness  once  had  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Prankard  was  suffering  from  delirium  tremens^  but  from 
facts  that  had  since  come  to  his  knowledge  he  believed  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  insanity.  .  One  of  these  facts  was  that  recently,  when 
in  France,  the  deceased  gentleman  took  his  daughters  out  in  an  open 
boat,  and  said,  ^'  Now,  you  must  die.  Choose  between  three  deaths. 
I  will  either  upset  the  boat,  or  you  shall  be  shot,  or  take  poison,"  and 
he  made  them  drink  half  a  pint  of  laudanum,  which,  however,  owing 
to  the  rolling  of  the  boat,  they  vomited. 

It  was  explained  by  the  servant  that  the  younger  daughter,  who 
was  with  her  in  the  kitchen  when  the  shots  were  fired,  was  an  im- 
becile, and  could  not  give  any  alarm. 

The  jury,  in  the  case  of  the  deceased  lady,  returned  a  verdict  of 
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"  Wilful  murder  by  John  Prankard/'  and  as  to  the  death  of  the 
father  they  returned  one  of  "  Felo-de-se/^  The  Coroner  thereupon 
issued  his  warrant  for  the  interment  of  the  male  deceased^  without 
funeral  rites,  after  nightfall  on  the  24th. 


SEPTEMBER. 

6.  Arrival  of  the  Princr  Imperial.— The  Prince  Imperial 
arrived  at  Dover,  having  slept  the  previous  night  at  Ostend.  The 
Prince  was  brought  over  in  the  Royal  Belgian  mail  packet,  which 
steamed  alongside  the  landing-stage  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 

Very  few  persons  had  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  was  on  board,  but  somehow  it  oozed  out,  and  about  a  hundred 
people  assembled  on  the  pier  in  the  soaking  rain. 

The  Prince,  who  was  accompanied  by  Commander  Dupere  (son  of 
Admiral  Dupere),  Major  Lamme,  and  Miyor  Ferry,  on  landing  was 
respectfully  saluted  by  most  of  the  spectators,  and  he  frequently 
acknowledged  their  attentions  by  touching  his  hat.  He  was  attired 
in  a  dark  suit,  and  wore  a  grey  great-coat  and  an  ordinary  deer- 
stalking hat.  He  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  conversed 
freely  with  his  governor  while  walking  up  to  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel.  He  was  met  on  the  pier  by  Mr.  Eborall,  the  general 
manager  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  who  escorted  him  to  the 
Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  he  remained  imtil  the  afternoon,  leaving 
Dover  by  the  train  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway  at  3.45  for 
Hastings.  He  was  accompanied  by  Commander  Dupere  and  other 
gentlemen,  and  by  Mr.  Eborall. 

Mr.  Eborall,  having  received  a  telegram  informing  him  of  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  the  Prince  Imperial  leaving  Dover,  had 
come  over  from  Folkestone  and  ordered  a  special  train  to  be  held  in 
readiness  to  precede  the  mail  train  to  convey  his  Imperial  Hig^ess 
to  Hastings,  vid  Ashford. 

During  his  stay  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  the  utmost  privacy 
was  observed,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  and  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Bir- 
mingham and  family  only  having  access  to  the  Prince;  and  on 
taking  his  departure  the  Prince  and  his  attendants  reached  the  rail- 
way by  the  private  staircase  leading  directly  from  the  hotel  to  the 
trains;  but,  notwithstanding  the  desire  to  keep  his  departure 
strictly  private,  great  numbers  of  people  assembled  in  aU  the 
avenues  inside  or  outside  of  the  station.  As,  attended  by  Mr. 
Eborall,  he  walked  up  the  platform  there  was  considerable  cheering. 
The  Prince,  who  was  visibly  aflfected,  on  entering  the  carriage,  cor- 
dially shook  hands  with  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Churchward, 
and  other  gentlemen  within  reach.  Mr.  Ebor^,  at  the  especial 
desire  of  the  Prince,  accompanied  him  in  the  royai  ciurriage  to  his 
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destination,  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Hastings,  where  the  party  arrived 
at  five  o^clock  p.m. 

7.  Loss  OF  THR  Turret-ship  ^'Captain.'' — terrible  calamity 
befell  the  nation  in  the  loss  of  the  Captain/^  a  six-gun  turret-ship, 
built  on  the  plan  of  Ciq)tain  Cowper  Coles,  which  foundered  at  sea. 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Burgoyne,  a  son  of  Field  Marshal 
Burgoyne,  and  had  a  crew  of  500  men.  Captain  Coles,  the  inventor, 
a  son  of  Mr.  Childers,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other 
visitors  were  on  board. 

Admiral  Milne,  in  his  report  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  from  her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Lord  Warden,^'  off  Finisterre,  respecting  the  loss  of 
the  "  Captain,'^  said  that  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  the  squadron  was 
formed  into  three  divisions,  the  "  Lord  Warden  ^'  (the  Admiral's 
ship),  '^Minotaur,''  and  "Agincourt"  leading,  the  "Captain'' 
being  the  last,  astern  of  the  "  Lord  Warden."  At  eight  and  ten 
p.m.  the  ships  were  in  station,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  a 
heavy  gale,  although  it  looked  cloudy  to  the  westward.  At  eleven 
the  breeze  began  to  freshen,  with  rain.  Towards  midnight  the 
barometer  had  fallen,  and  the  wind  increased,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  reef ;  but  before  one  a.m.  the  gale  had  set  in  at  south- 
west, and  square  sails  were  furled.  "  At  this  time,"  Admiral  Milne 
said,  "  the  '  Captain '  was  astern  of  this  ship,  apparently  closing 
under  steam.  The  signal  'open  order'  was  made,  and  at  once  an- 
swered j  and  at  1.15  a.m.  she  was  on  the  '  Lord  Warden's'  lee 
quarter,  about  six  points  abaft  of  the  beam.  From  that  time 
until  about  1.30  a.m.  I  constantly  watched  the  ship;  her  top- 
sails were  either  close  reefed  or  on  the  lap,  her  foresail  was  close 
up,  the  mainsail  having  been  furled  at  5.30  p.m.,  but  I  could  not 
see  any  fore  and  aft  set.  She  was  heeling  over  a  good  deal  to 
starboard,  with  the  wind  on  her  port  side.  Her  red  bow  light  was 
all  this  time  clearly  seen.  Some  minutes  after  I  again  looked  for 
her  light,  but  it  was  thick  with  rain,  and  the  light  was  no  longer 
visible.  The  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  were  very  heavy,  and  the 
'  Lord  Warden  was  kept,  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  and  after-trysails, 
with  her  bow  to  a  heavy  cross  sea,  and  at  times  it  was  thought  that 
the  sea  would  have  broken  over  her  gangways.  At  2.15  a.m.  (the 
7th)  the  gale  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  wind  went  round  to 
the  north-west,  but  without  any  squall ;  in  fact,  the  weather  mode- 
rated, the  heavy  bank  of  clouds  had  passed  off  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  stars  came  out  clear  and  bright ;  the  moon,  which  had  given 
considerable  light,  was  setting;  no  large  ship  was  seen  near  us 
where  the  ^  Captain'  had  been  last  observed,  although  the  lights  of 
some  were  visible  at  a  distance.  When  the  day  broke  the  squadron 
was  somewhat  scattered,  and  only  ten  ships,  instead  of  eleven, 
could  be  discerned,  the  '  Captain'  being  the  missing  one."  Search 
was  made  -in  all  directions  by  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  but  nothing 
was  seen  of  the  missing  ship.  Afterwards  portions  of  wreck  belong- 
ing to  the  Captain  "  were  picked  up,  and  the  body  of  a  seaman. 
Admiral  Milne  said  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
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the  Captain''  had  foundered,  probably  in  one  of  the  heavy  sqaalls 
between  1.30  and  2.15  a.m.,  at  which  time  a  heavy  cross  sea  was 
running. 

Some  of  the  crew  escaped  and  landed  at  Corcubion,  north  of  Ci^ 
Finisterre,  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Portsmouth 
in  H.M.S.  Vobge." 

The  depositions  of  the  men  saved  were  taken  on  board  the  Lord 
Warden  "  before  leaving  for  home.  They  all  belonged  to  the  star- 
board watch.  The  watch  was  called,  the  men  said,  a  few  minutes 
past  midnight,  and,  as  the  men  were  going  on  deck  to  muster, 
the  ship  gave  a  lurch  to  starboard,  but  righted  herself  again  imme- 
diately. 

Robert  Hirst,  able  seaman,  was  stationed  on  the  forecastle.  There 
was  a  strong  wind,  and  the  ship  was  then  under  her  three  topsails, 
double  reefs  in  each,  and  the  foretopmast  staysail.    The  yards  were 
braced  sharp  up,  and  the  ship  did  not  seem  to  have  much  way 
upon  her.    As  the  watch  were  mustered  he  heard  Captain  Burgoyne 
give  the  order,    Let  go  the  foretopsail  halyards  ! "  followed  by  **Let 
go  fore  and  main  topsail  sheets  1"    By  the^time  the  men  got  to  the 
topsail  sheets  the  ship  was  heeling  over  to  starboard  so  much  tiiat 
the  men  were  washed  away  off  the  deck,  the  ship  lying  down  on 
her  side  as  she  was  gradually  turning  over,  and  trembling  with 
every  blow  which  the  short,  jumping  seas  (the  sea  now  was  white 
all  round  with  the  squall)  struck  her,  and  the  roar  of  the  steam  from 
the  funnel  roaring  horribly  above  every  thing,  and  continuing  to  do 
so  when  even  under  water.  Hirst,  with  two  other  men,  rushed  to  the 
weather-forecastle  netting  and  jumped  overboard,  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  found  themselves  washed  on  to  the  bilge  of  the 
ship's  bottom,  but  had  no  sooner  got  there  than  the  ship  went  down. 
Hirst  and  his  companions  went  down  with  the  ship ;  but  the  next 
feeling  of  consciousness  by  the  former  was  coming  m  contact  with  a 
floating  spar,  to  which  he  tied  himself  with  his  black  silk  necker- 
chief.   He  was  soon  afterwards,  however,  washed  away  from  the 
spar,  but  g^t  hold  of  the  stem  of  the  second  launch,  which  was  floating 
as  it  was  stowed  on  board  the  ship.    Other  men  were  there  on  the 
top  of  the  canvas  covering.  They  fell  in  with  the  steam  life-boat  pn- 
nace,  bottom  up,  with  Captain  Burgoyne  and  a  number  of  men  on  her 
bottom,  but  could  not  distinguish  how  many.    Four  mien,  of  whom 
Mr.  May,  the  gunner,  proved  to  be  one,  jumped  from  off  the  bottom 
of  the  steam-pinnace  to  the  canvas  covering  of  the  galley  and 
launches.    The  canvas  was  immediately  cut  away,  the  galTey  ilirown 
out,  the  first  launch  floating  away  from  underneath  the  second,  and 
the  oars  got  out  in  the  second  launch  to  pull  up  to  the  steam-pinnaoe 
to  take  off  Captain  Burgoyne  and  the  men  remaining  there.  It 
was  soon  found  impossible  to  do  this.    As  soon  as  they  endeavoured 
to  get  the  boat's  head  up  to  the  sea  to  row  her  up  to  windward  to 
where  the  capsized  boat,  with  their  captain  and  a  few  shipmates 
with  him,  was  floating,  the  boat  was  swamped  level  to  her  thwarts, 
and  two  of  the  men  were  washed  out  of  her.    The  pump  was  set 
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goings  and  caps  used  for  baling  the  water  out^  and  a  second  attempt 
was  made  to  row  the  boat  up  against  the  sea.  This  proved  as  un- 
successful as  the  first.  There  were  only  nine  oars  in  the  boat^  the 
remainder  having  been  washed  away^  and  one  being  in  use  for 
steering,  only  eight  remained  for  pulling  the  boat.  Nothing  could 
be  done  under  such  conditions,  with  a  heavy  boat  such  as  the  second 
pinnace,  and  her  head  was  put  for  the  shore  before  the  wind  and 
sea,  but  Captain  Burgoyne  was  away  to  windward,  clinging  to  the 
bottom  of  a  boat. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Captain  " : — Captain 
Hugh  T.  Burgoyne ;  Commander  R.  Sheepshanks ;  Lieutenants  C. 
Giffiird,  F.  B.  Renshaw,  R.  B.  Purdon,  R.  F.  Castle,  and  E.  W.  F. 
Boxer ;  second  Captain  Marine  Artillery,  R.  A.  Gorges ;  Lieutenant 
Marines,  J.  A.  A.  Eckford;  Chaplain  and  Naval  Listructor,  the 
Bev.  E.  S.  Powles ;  Staff  Commander  R.  J.  C.  Grant ;  Paymaster, 
Julian  A.  Messum ;  Assistant  Paymasters,  R.  Cornish  and  A.  West ; 
Chief  Engineer,  G.  Rock ;  Staff  Surgeon,  Matthew  Burton,  M.D. ; 
Surgeon,  R.  Purves ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  J.  Ryan ;  Sub-Lieutenants 
E.  P.  Hume,  Lord  Lewes  Gordon,  H.  F.  Murray,  D.  E.  D.  Curry, 
J.  D.  Kirkness,  A.  O.  R.  B.  Teman,  and  C.  E.  Goldsmith ;  Navi- 
gating Sub-Lieutenant,  A.  E.  Tregaskis ;  Engineers,  W.  C.  Morton, 
P.  B^dwin,  F.  Pursell,  G.  H.  Barnes,  and  J.  H.  Willis;  Midship- 
men, G.  W.  Trevor,  Leonard  G.  E.  Childers,  A.  Ripley,  A.  C.  T. 
Mann,  Hon.  A.  T.  N.  Baring,  H.  W.  Gordon,  A.  A.  Ashington, 
Hon.  W.  R.  Herbert,  E.  F.  Goodfellow,  and E.  D.  Ryder;  Assistant 
Engineers,  G.  P.  Gardener,  F.  J.  Baron,  W.  Curtis,  A.  Parkiss,  and 
GTkarding;  Gunner,  J.  May;  Boatswain,  R.  Davie;  Carpenter,  C. 
Dyer;  Assistant  Clerk,  W.  Y.  R.  Hugh. 

The  "  Captain was  built  on  the  design  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
the  inventor  of  the  turret  principle,  by  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sons, 
Birkenhead.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  in  the  whole  Navy  List 
there  was  not  a  more  formidable  fighting  man-of-war.  She  was  a 
double-screwed  ship  of  4272  tons  and  900-horse  power,  and  carried 
iron  armour  of  varying  strength,  being  in  the  most  exposed  positions 
as  much  as  eight  inches  thick,  and  elsewhere  ranging,  fore  and  afb 
and  below  the  water-line,  between  seven  inches,  four  inches,  and 
even  three  inches.  In  her  two  turrets  she  carried  six  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre — an  armament  which  made  her  more  than  the 
equal  of  any  other  ship  in  the  Navy,  and  enabled  Vice- Admiral 
Symonds  to  say  of  her,  She  is  a  most  formidable  ship,  and  could, 
I  believe,  by  her  superior  armament,  destroy  all  the  broadside  ships 
of  the  squadron  in  detail.'^  The  ^'  Captain  "  had  made  two  success- 
fill  voyages  to  Vigo,  after  the  preliminary  trip  from  Liverpool  to 
the  Channel,  before  the  present  fatal  cruise.  On  the  first  of  these 
she  set  sail  on  May  10,  and  returned  on  June  6.  It  was  of  this 
voyage,  during  which  she  experienced  a  considerable  variety  of  wea- 
ther, that  Sir  Thomas  Symonds  made  his  report  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  which,  beside  the  remark  we  have  quoted  with  regard  to  her 
admirable  fighting  qualities,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
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she  was  perfectly  seaworthy,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  low  seaboard, 
she.  was  a  dry  ship.  There  was  appended  to  the  official  report  a 
short  criticism  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer  Robinson,  who  generally  en- 
dorsed the  views  of  Sir  Thomas  Symonds.  The  second  voyage  of 
the  Captain^'  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  made  between  July  6 
and  28,  and  the  reports  made  of  the  '^Captain''  were  equally 
favourable. 

Captain  Hugh  Talbot  Burgoyne,  V.C.,  who  commanded  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  was  the  only  son  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Pox  Bur- 
goyne. He  was  bom  in  1833  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  held  for 
some  years  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1847,  and  was  made  a  Conunander  in 
1856.  He  commanded  the  Wrangler''  gunboat  at  the  taking  of 
Kinbum ;  and  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 
Victoria  Cross.  He  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  married,  in  1864,  Evelyn  Laura,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Bald- 
win Wake  Walker. 

Captain  Cowper  Phipps  Coles,  R.N.,  the  inventor  of  the  principle 
on  which  turret-ships  are  constructed,  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Coles,  of  Ditcham-park,  Hampshire,  and  was  bom  about 
the  year  1819  or  1820.  He  entered  the  service  in  1831,  and  having 
served  with  ability  on  various  stations,  took  an  active  part  on  board 
her  Majesty's  ship  ''Agamemnon^'  in  the  assault  on  Sebastopol,  for 
which  he  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Lyons. 
He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  ability  at 
Kertch,  and  in  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  In  the  following 
year  his  name  was  brought  prominently  before  the  nation  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  report  upon 
a  plan  devised  by  Captain  Coles  for  the  construction  of  shot-proof 
raflbs,  with  guns  and  mortars ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  report  of 
the  Board  that,  in  the  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  he 
was  ordered  to  England  and  placed  in  communication  with  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy  and  the  authorities  of  the  Dockyard  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  cessation  of  the  Russian  war,  however,  for  a  time 
stayed  further  proceedings  in  the  matter;  but  subsequently  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  successive  Governments,  and  eventually,  as 
the  naval  authorities  expressed  their  approval  of  the  principle  of  tie 
"shield-ship,''  orders  were  given  that  the  "Royal  Sovereign" 
should  be  adapted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Coles,  to 
this  method  of  construction.  It  was  in  1S6'Z  that  this  change  to  the 
"  turret  system  "  was  effected  in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign,''  and  Sir 
I.  Brunei  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  to  Captain  Coles  the  idea  of 
placing  the  shield  and  gun  upon  a  turn-table  in  preference  to  having 
to  move  the  raft  in  order  to  point  the  gun.  The  principle  having 
been  once  adopted,  other  vessels  of  Uie  Royal  Navy  have  since 
been  constructed  on  a  greater  or  less  modification  of  Captain  Coles's 
plan. 

8.  Arrival  op  the  Empress  Eugenie. — ^The  Empress  Eug^iie 
arrived  in  this  country  from  Paris  at  the  York  Hotel,  Ryde,  at  an 
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earlj  hour  in  the  morning  fatigued^  as  any  one  would  necessarily 
be  on  landing  after  crossing  the  Channel  in  a  forty-ton  cutter  yacht 
under  storm  canvas^  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  north-westerly  gale, 
but  not  presenting  in  other  respects  a  different  appearance  in 
manners  or  dress  from  any  English  lady  returning  from  a  yachting 
excursion  who  had  been  overtaken  by  somewhat  rough  weather. 
The  Empress  was  accompanied  by  Madame  Le  Breton,  the  only  one 
among  her  personal  attendants  whom  she  had  permitted  to  ac- 
company her.  One  of  the  ^ntlemen  in  attendance  had  accom- 
panied the  Empress  from  Pans,  and  conducted  her  safely  by  carriage 
to  the  port  of  embarcation  for  England.  The  other  gentleman  of 
the  party  was  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  owper  of  the  cutter  yacht 

Gra^lle,''  which  had  brought  the  Empress  and  her  two  attendants 
safely  across  the  Channel  from  a  French  port. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  Empress's  departure  from  Paris,  her 
embarcation  at  a  French  port  on  board  an  English  yacht,  and  her 
arrival  in  England  may  be  briefly  told.  It  had  become  evident  that 
the  Tuileries  was  no  longer  a  safe  residence  for  the  Empress,  among 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  this  respect  being  the  plundering  of  the 
imperial  apartments  and  the  private  effects  of  the  Empress  by  the 
servants  of  the  imperial  household.  The  Empress,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  stay  no  longer  in  Paris  or  in  France;  and  without  lu^age 
of  any  kind,  and  in  a  plain  carriage,  she  left  Paris  and  drove  to  the 
port  of  Deauville,  near  Trouville.  But  even  here  means  had  to  be 
sought  for  reaching  England.    Fortunately  for  the  fugitives,  the 

Gazelle cutter  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  was  to  sail  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  England  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Burgoyne.  Lady 
Burgoyne  had  arrived  on  board  that  evening  from  Switzerland,  but 
the  yacht,  with  Sir  John  on  board,  had  been  lying  some  ten  days 
in  the  harbour  waiting  Lady  Burgoyne's  arrival  from  Switzerland, 
which  had  necessarily  been  much  delated  by  the  troubled'state  of 
things  on  the  Continent.  The  first  intimation  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
received  that  other  persons  wished  to  cross  to  England  in  the 

Gazelle with  Lady  Burgoyne  was  a  few  hours  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  "  Grazelle to  weigh  her  anchor,  when  the  Em- 
press presented  herself,  announced  her  rank  and  difficult  position, 
and  claimed  his  protection  as  an  English  gentleman.  There  had 
been  no  suspicion  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  of  the  Empress's  presence 
or  intended  presence  in  the  port.  Under  such  unexpected  conditions 
he  acted  as  an  Englishman  would  act.  Lady  Bui^yne  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Empress,  who  became  her  guest  for  the  voyage  across 
the  ChanneL  It  was  not,  however,  before  her  time,  which  had 
already  been  fixed — viz.  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
the  7th — that  the  "  Gazelle"  gave  signs  of  leaving  harbour  for  Eng- 
land, and  then,  with  a  large  British  ensign  flying  from  her  peak, 
she  saUed  leisurely  out  of  the  harbour  in  charge  of  a  French  pilot. 
At  7.30  a.m.  the  pilot  was  discharged,  and  the  '^Gazelle"  stood 
across  Channel  for  England.  For  thirty  miles  from  the  French 
land  the  little  cutter  had  a  fair  wind,  but  then  the  wind  suddenly 
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chopped  round  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  voyaffe  was 
made  under  a  three-reefed  mainsail,  foresail^  and  storm-jib  in  the 
teeth  of  a  fresh  gale.  The  "  Grazelle's  "  seamen  knew  nothing  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  being  aboard^  but  they  very  probably 
made  shrewd  guesses  among  themselves  relative  to  her  rank. 
However  that  may  have  been,  no  man  left  the  deck  during  the 
night's  work  across,  and  every  one  seemed  anxious  to  shorten  the 
distance  between  the  two  lands  as  much  as  possible.  The  ^'Gazelle'' 
completed  her  voyage  across  Channel  by  dropping  anchor  in  Ryde 
Roads  at  3.35  a.m.  After  landing  at  Ryde  from  the  '^Gazelle/' 
the  Empress  crossed  by  steamer  to  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  to 
Hasting  to  join  the  Prince  Imperial,  by  the  South  Coast  Railway 
and  Brighton. 

The  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  removed  shortly  afterwards  to 
Camden  Place,  Chislehurst. 

14.  Teebiblb  Accident  to  the  Irish  Mail  Teain. — ^A  veiy 
serious  accident,  resulting  in  the  death  of  three  persons  and  the 
injury  of  several  others,  occurred  to  the  up  Irish  mail  this  morning, 
at  four  o'clock,  while  passing  through  Tamworth  station.  There 
were  four  lines  of  rails  at  this  station,  the  two  centre  lines  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  main  .traffic,  and  the  other  two  may  be 
described  as  platform  sidings.''  These  were  entered  north  and 
south  of  the  station  by  ordinarjr  points,  governed  by  the  policeman 
who  had  charge  of  the  station  signals.  No  trains  except  those  timed 
to  stop  at  Tamworth  should  enter  these  sidings,  and  to  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  pointsman,  he  having  turned  the  Irish  mail 
from  the  main  line  into  the  up  siding,  the  lamentable  results  which 
followed  were  attributable. 

The  mail  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  tender  with  first  guard's 
break  van,  one  composite  carriage,  a  post-office  and  a  post-office 
tender,  -a  luggage  van,  three  composites,  two  first-class  carriages, 
and  the  rear  guard's  van.  It  was  driven  by  Samuel  Taylor,  one  of 
the  most  valued  servants  in  the  company's  employ,  who  had  been 
twenty-five  years  in  their  service.  The  first  giuurd,  John  Reeve, 
and  the  second  guard,  Edwin  Smith,  had  been  respectively  twenty- 
two  and  twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Smith,  who 
escaped  with  a  severe  shaking,  and  came  on  with  the  mail  to  London 
a  few  hours  later,  said  that  the  mail  left  Stafibrd  fourteen  minates 
late,  but  having  a  favourable  run,  time  was  made  up  on  the  Trent 
Valley,  and  when  approaching  Tamworth  the  train  was  only  nine 
minut^  behind  its  proper  period  for  passing  that  station — 3.56  a.m« 
Smith  stated  very  clearly  that  the  distance  signals  north  of  Tam- 
worth were  at  all  clear  "  when  the  mail  passed  them  at  its  ordi- 
nary speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to  run  through  the  station ;  bat 
at  this  instant  on  looking  forward  he  observed  that  the  main  line 
signal  was  against  them,  and  before  he  had  time  even  to  apply  tiie 
break  he  felt  the  train  suddenly  turned  off  the  main  line  into  the 
platform  siding.  Another  instant  and  he  was  thrown  violently  on 
the  floor  of  his  van.    On  recovering  himself  he  got  out  of  his  van. 
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and  found  the  train,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  carriages  in 
its  rear,  a  complete  wreck.  The  powerful  stop  block  at  the  south 
end  of  the  siding,  with  its  supporting  earthwork,  had  been  com- 
pletely carried  away,  and  engine  and  tender  and  guard's  break,  with 
portions  of  some  of  the  leading  carriages,  had  fallen  down  an  em- 
bankment, nearly  twenty  feet  high,  into  the  river  Anker,  a  tribu- 
tary stream  of  the  Tam,  but  swollen  greatly  beyond  its  normal 
width  by  recent  rains.  The  engine  and  tender  were  completely 
submerged ;  the  former  made  a  somersault  in  its  descent  and,  twist- 
ing round,  fell  under  the  bridge  which  carries  the  main  line  over 
the  river  at  this  spot.  The  first  guard,  John  Reeve,  was  thrown 
with  the  wreck  of  his  van  into  the  water  and,  being  stunned, 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Providentially,  he  fell  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  roof  of  his  van,  upon  which  he  floated  until  assisted 
out  by  means  of  a  ladder  thrown  to  him  by  persons  on  the  bank. 
Taylor,  the  driver,  was  found  dead  upon  the  river  bank,  having 
probably  jumped  from,  or  been  thrown  off  his  engine  by  the  shock. 
His  stoker,  John  Davis,  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  subsequently 
recovered  quite  dead.  The  casualties  unhappily  did  not  end  here. 
In  the  leading  composite  carriage  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 
travelling  together.  This  carriage  was  completely  broken  up,  and 
one  of  its  inmates.  Father  Healv,  was  taken  out  oi  the  wreck  dead 
and  terribly  mutilated.  His  fellow-traveller,  father  Ring,  fell  into 
the  river,  was  much  shaken,  and  was  removed  to  the  station-master's 
house.  The  post-oflice  and  the  post-oflice  tender  were  broken  up, 
and  the  three  travelling  sorters  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Clarke,  fell  into  a  water-tank,  and  but  for  his 
skill  as  a  swimmer  would  inevitably  have  lost  his  life.  The  tank 
into  which  he  fell  was  twenty  feet  deep  with  ten  feet  of  water  in  it. 
Fortunately,  the  number  of  passengers  by  the  up  mail  happened 
to  be  unusually  small,  and  of  those  only  a  few  suffered  seriously. 

Mr.  Webster,  station  agent  at  Tam  worth,  exhibited  great  presence 
of  mind.  He  was  on  the  spot  immediately,  and  at  once  telegraphed 
to  Rugby  for  a  train  of  carriages,  and  when  the  mails  had  been  re- 
covered from  the  river  and  the  passengers  mustered,  he  sent  them 
on  to  London  so  promptly  that,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  cha- 
racter of  the  catastrophe,  the  letters  arrived  at  Euston  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  no  stoppage  to  the  ordinary  trafiic  having  occurred. 

The  pointsman,  Alfred  Evans,  was  taken  into  custody,  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  inquest,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  man- 
slaughter" against  him. 

14.  Statue  op  Me.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool. — This  fine 
memorial  work  of  art  was  formally  unveiled  by  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Alderman  Hubback.  A  few  years  back  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  of  all  shades  of  politics,  being  anxious  that 
a  statue  should  be  erected  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  native  town, 
subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and  entrusted 
the  execution  of  the  work  to  Mr.  Adams  Acton,  who  fulfilled  his 
important  task  in  a  manner  that  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
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Statue  Committee.  The  statue  was  subsequentlj  presented  to^  and 
accepted  by^  the  Corporation  of  the  town,  who  appropriated  to  it 
one  of  the  niches  at  the  side  of  the  centre  door  on  the  east  wall  of 
St.  George's  Hall,  that  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  occupying  the 
corresponding  niche  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

Previous  to  the  unveiling,  the  Mayor  entertained  at  luncheon  in 
the  library  of  St.  George's  Hall  about  eighty  guests,  consisting  of 
the  chief  subscribers  to  the  statue  fund,  and  a  number  of  eminent 
strangers  who  had  arrived  in  Liverpool  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association. 

The  public  (or  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  accommodated)  were 
admitted  without  restriction  into  St.  George's  Hall  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  the  day,  and  shorUy  after  three  o'clock  the  space 
allotted  to  them  was  densely  thronged.  The  reserved  seats  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  hall  were  also  well  filled. 

Among  those  present  were  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Viscount 
Sandon,  M.P.,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  BoUeston,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  Sir  W.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  C.  VignoUes,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Engineers ;  Mr.  Glaisher,  Mr,  H.  G.  Bohn,  Mr.  T- 
Hawksley,  C.E.;  Mr.  Charles  Maclver,  Mr.  Whitiey,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rayner),  &q. 

The  statue  represents  the  Premier  standing  in  a  sculpturesque 
attitude,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on  his  chest,  and  his  left 
holding  a  scroll  of  notes.  He  is  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  these  being  treated,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  the  drapery  of  the  best  Greek  portrait  statues.  The 


having  succeeded  in  portraying  the  aspect  of  concentrated  thought 
and  power  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Mayor  and  Professor  Huxley  both  addressed  the  meeting. 
16.  Mbmoeial  to  Daniel  Db  Fob. — ^A  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  eminent  writer  was  unveiled  at  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the 

Sresence  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  by  Mr.  Charles  Keed,  M.P. 
It.  J.  Clarke,  after  regretting  the  absence  of  several  gentiemen  who 
were  unable  to  attend,  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  monument, 
which  had  been  raised  principally  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  England, 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  through  the  columns  of  the  ChrUiian  World. 
Mr.  Charles  Keed,  M.P.,  said  they  were  met  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  neglected  man,  who  was  buried  in  -that  place  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago;  and  although  Johnson, 
Franklin,  Scott,  Lamb,  and  Coleridge  had  broken  the  silence,  and 
Talfourd  had  demanded  that  a  public  statue  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  it  had  been  left  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  to  carry 
the  work  out.  Daniel  Foe — ^his  real  name — was  by  business  a 
hosier,  but  becoming  a  bankrupt  changed  his  name  to  De  Foe.  He 
afterwards  struggled  on  until  he  paid  his  creditors  every  penny. 
He  wrote  sixty-four  public  works,  beside  many  other  pieces ;  bat 
his  greatest  work  was  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  as  such  had  been 
commemorated  in  the  memorial.    Mr.  Reed  then  unveiled,  amid 
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loud  cheers,  the  monament,  which  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

Daniel  De  Foe,  bom  1661,  died  1731,  author  o(  BoUnson  Crusoe.'' 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reed  terminated  the  proceedings. 

17.  Loss  OP  THE  Captain.'' — Message  peom  the  Queen. — ^The 
following  gracious  message  from  her  Majesty  was  received  by 
Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  K.C.B.,  at  the  Admiralty: — ^''The 
Queen  has  already  expressed  to  several  of  the  widows  and  near 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  late  shipwreck  her 
Majesty's  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  their  affliction,  but  there  are 
many  others  equally  deprived  of  husbands  and  relatives  whom  the 
Queen  is  unable  to  reach  except  through  an  official  channel.  Her 
Majesty,  therefore,  desires  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  signify 
to  tiie  widows  and  relatives  of  the  whole  of  the  crew,  of  all  ranks, 
who  perished  in  the  "  Captain ''  the  expression  of  her  Majesty's  deep 
sympathy  with  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  Queen  feels  most 
aeutehr  the  misfortune  that  has  at  once  deprived  her  Majesty  of 
one  of  her  finest  ships  of  war  and  of  so  many  gallant  seamen,  and 
which  has  inflicted  upon  their  widows  and  other  relatives  losses 
which  must  for  ever  be  deplored." 

21.  Meeting  op  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Newcastle. — 
The  fourteenth  annual  congress  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  took  place  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A 
brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  congregated  in  the  Town 
Hall  to  hear  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  president  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  begpan  on  the  22nd.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  several  sections,  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Lord  Neaves  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings, 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  delivered  a  long 
address,  reviewing  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  legislation 
concerning  popular  education,  the  property  of  married  women, 
neutral  obligations  by  international  law,  and  other  questions  of  the 
present  day. 

The  principal  sections,  which  met  at  noon  on  the  22nd,  were 
constituted  and  occupied  as  follows : — Section  A,  J urisprudence  and 
Amendment  of  the  Law;  under  the  presidency  of  a  Scotch  Judge, 
Lord  Neaves.  Section  B,  Municipal  Law;  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Headlam,  M.P.  Section  C,  Repression  of  - Crime,  presided 
over  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.  The  other  sections,  or 
departments,  were  those  of  Education,  Public  Health,  and  Economy 
and  Trade.  There  was  also  a  Ladies'  Conference,  at  which  Lady 
Bowring  presided.  . 

The  sections  continued  their  sittings  on  the  23rd,  24th,  26th, 
and  27th.  Another  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th,  when 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  read  an  interesting  address  on  the  principles  of 
national  education.  Next  in  value  to  this  was  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick's  essay  on  the  economical  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of 
national  armies,  such  as  those  of  Germany,  composed  of  men 
usually  engaged  in  civilian  industry,  in  preference  to  standing 
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annies  of  soldiers  taken  for  a  long  period  of  service,  whether  raised 
by  conscription  or  by  hire.  The  question  of  the  propriety  and 
policy  of  making  laws  for  a  neutral  State^  to  forbid  the  exportation 
of  contraband  wares,  especially  of  arms  and  warlike  ammunitions,  to 
the  belligerent  States,  was  debated  with  much  animation.  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  Mr.  T.  Hodgkin,  Dr.  Waddilove,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  taking  di£Perent  sides  in  the 
discussion.  A  letter  from  Earl  Russell  was  also  read,  expressing 
his  opinion  that  it  is  su£Scient  for  a  neutral  State  to  prohibit  the 
sending  forth  of  armed  and  organized  troops,  or  ships  armed  and 
manned,  for  the  service  of  a  belligerent  State ;  and  beyond  this 
prohibition  he  would  not  go.  The  address  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  on  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  delivered  at  a  general 
meeting,  on  the  26th,  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  contributions. 
Among  the  other  subjects  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Congress 
were  the  working  of  tiie  Habitual  Criminals  Act  of  1869 ;  the  state 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  compensation  for  personal  injury  by 
railway  accidents;  the  better  arrangement  of  elementary  schools; 
the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  in  petty  sessions ;  the  establishment 
of  tribunals  of  commerce;  sanitary  precautions  in  buildings  and 
towns ;  the  industrial  emplojnoaent  of  children ;  trades  unions  and 
boards  of  arbitration  between  workmen  and  employers;  baby- 
farming  and  infanticide  (at  the  ladies'  conference) ;  the  repression  of 
drunkenness;  the  co-operative  action  of  charitable  agencies;  the 
prevention  of  disasters  at  sea,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  sailors. 

Excursions  of  large  parties  to  the  Roman  Wall,  the  Elswick 
Ironworks,  the  new  piers  at  Tynemouth,  the  collieries,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  near  Newcastle  took  place,  with  entire  success. 

The  Congress  wound  up  its  proceedings,  on  the  28th,  with  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Association,  at 
which  Sir  W.  Armstrong  took  an  elaborate  review  of  the  session. 
Subsequently  there  was  a  pleasure  excursion  by  special  train  to 
Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

23.  Tbtal  pgr  Baby-Fabming. — ^Margaret  Waters,  aged  thirty- 
five,  a  widow,  was  capitally  convicted,  after  a  three  days'  trial,  on  a 
charge  arising  out  of  baby-farming  at  Brixton.  The  prisoner  was 
proved  to  have  inserted  in^loyd'a  Newspaper  twenty-seven  adver- 
tisements, at  nine  shillings  each,  ofiering  to  adopt  children  in  return 
for  a  five-pound  note ;  and  it  was  stated  that  similar  notices  had 
for  ^ears  past  been  constantly  inserted  for  difierent  persons.  A 
musician  named  Cowen,  whose  daughter  was  about  to  have  an 
illegitimate  child,  answered  one  of  the  prisoner's  proposals,  and  in 
the  negotiations  which  followed  she  represented  herself  to  be  a 
married  woman  named  Willis.  The  child  was  taken  away  by  her 
when  it  was  three  days  old.  Soon  afterwards,  Police-Sergeant  Relf 
answered  one  of  the  advertisements,  and  in  that  way  obtained  admis* 
sion  to  Mrs.  Waters'  establishment,  where  he  found  nine  children 
in  the  most  miserable  condition  conceivable,  and  drugged  with  opiom. 
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It  appeared  that  the  largest  amount  of  milk  ever  brought  to  the 
house  was  three  pints  per  day,  out  of  which  as  many  as  eleven 
children  had  at  times  to  be  fed.  One  of  the  witnesses  deposed  that 
the  poor  little  sufferers  soon  appeared  to  lose  the  power  of  crying. 
The  prisoner  admitted  that  she  had  been  four  years  in  the  busi- 
ness/' and  that  she  had  had  "  say  forty  children  confided  to  her. 
No  fewer  than  ninety-two  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  mostly  for 
articles  of  baby  clothes,  were  found  in  her  possession ;  and  five  of 
the  children  she  had  when  she  was  arrested  afterwards  died.  Mr. 
Ribton,  who  appeared  for  the  prisoner,  attempted  to  show  that  the 
worst  crime  that  could  be  brought  home  to  his  client  was  receiving 
money  under  false  pretences ;  but  the  jury,  after  nearly  an  hour's 
consideration,  found  her  guilty  of  wilfully  murdering  the  child  John 
Walter  Cowen. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  sentencing  her  to  be  hanged,  said. 
You  have  been  convicted,  after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  three  days — 
during  which  the  jury  have  patiently,  calmly,  and  deliberately 
investigated  the  case— of  the  greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
by  any  human  being.  You  undertook  the  charge  of  this  poor 
innocent  child,  and  while  it  was  in  your  care  and  keeping,  by  the 
conduct  which  you  adopted  towaids  it — by  your  shameful  and 
scandalous  neglect  in  not  providing  it  with  sufficient  food  and 
nourishment,  and  administering  to  it  drugs  calculated  to  put  an  end 
to  its  life,  in  depriving  it  of  the  chance  of  any  medical  attendance, 

Jou  have  caused  the  early  premature  death  of  this  innocent  child, 
fear  that  in  addition  to  this  poor  child  others  have  become  the 
victims  of  your  cruel  inhumanity, — those  other  poor  children,  four 
in  number,  at  least  three  of  them  have  been  done  to  death  through 
you,  and  those  by  whom  you  were  assisted.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  should  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  country,  and 
take  up  the  cause  of  these  poor  helpless  and  innocent  children." 

Sar^  Ellis,  aged  twenty-eight,  her  sister  and  associate,  who  had 
also  been  arraigned  for  wilful  murder,  but  against  whom  the  charge 
had  been  abandoned,  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiring  with  her  to 
procure  money  by  a  false  pretence  that  they  would  supply  children 
with  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  She  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  hard  labour;  and  the  Court  ordered  Belf  a  gratuity  of 
twenty  pounds. 

27.  Fatal  Fieb  in  the  City. — A  most  disastrous  fire  occurred 
in  the  city  this  afternoon,  involving  a  loss  of  four  lives.  The  fire, 
which  broke  out  about  three  o'clock,  happened  on  the  premises  of 
Mr.  William  John  Bush,  a  manufacturing  chemist,  at  30,  Liver- 
pool-street, Bishopsgate.  Some  persons  passing  down  that  street 
about  the  hour  in  question  were  all  of  a  sudden  surprised  by  seeing 
several  men  and  women  rush  into  the  roadway  from  Mr.  Bush's 
house,  while  at  the  same  time  others  made  their  way  into  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Bishopsgate-street  through  a  narrow  court  leading 
from  the  back  of  the  premises,  and  loudly  raised  an  alarm  of  fire. 
The  fire-engine  station  was  a  few  yards  from  the  spot,  and  a  steamer 
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was  at  once  run  out  into  the  street  and  taken  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  flames  were  then  coming  from  the  shop^  and  loud 
cries  were  heard  from  some  persons  on  the  second  floor.  The  smoke 
was  very  dense^  and  the  contents  of  the  shop  and  back  warehouse 
rapidly  ignited^  causing  frequent  and  loud  explosions.  At  ten 
minutes  past  three  the  ''call''  was  received  at  the  principal  station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade^  in  Watling-street^  and  a  steam- 
en|^ne^  with  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  oflicer,  and  a  number  of  men 
qmckly  set  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  alarm  had  been  given  by 
telegraph  to  other  stations,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  ten  or 
twelve  engines  from  Ratcliff^,  Poplar,  Whitechapel,  Wellclose-square, 
Farringdon-street,  St.  Luke's,  Southwark,  MUe-end,  and  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  were  in  attendance.  The  firemen  numbered 
in  all,  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  were  under  Mr.  Gkitehouse, 
the  district  superintendent.  Several  of  the  vans  of  the  London 
Salvage  Corps  were  also  taken  to  the  spot.  The  house  was  nearly 
gutted  in  about  an  hour,  and  after  the  ruins  were  sufficiently  cooled 
Captain  Shaw  and  some  of  the  firemen  made  an  examination  of  the 
premises.  Under  the  window  of  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
they  foimd  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Woolley,  the  manager  to  Mr. 
Bush,  and  in  a  back  room  the  remains  of  three  persons:  John 
Green,  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  errand  boy ;  Martha  Turner,  twenty 
tiiree,  and  Ellen  Pope,  eighteen,  two  of  the  workpeople.  The 
bodies  were  fearfully  disfigured  and  burnt,  but  the  deaths  must 
certainly  have  arisen  from  suffocation,  the  fames  of  the  chemicals 
being  most  overpowering.  The  three  people  in  the  back  room  were 
huddled  together,  and  it  was  thought  that  being  unable  to  make 
their  way  to  the  door  they  ran  into  the  room  to  avoid  the  smoke 
and  if  possible  to  escape  by  the  window.  There  were  about  twenty 
people  in  the  building  at  the  time,  but  no  others  were  missing. 
The  bodies  were  taken  in  shells  to  Bishopsgate  dead  house,  to  await 
an  inquest. 


OCTOBER. 

8.  Inquiey  into  thb  Loss  op  the  "  Captain." — ^The  Naval  Court 
formed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  her  Majesty^s  ship 
"  Captain,"  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  to  try 
Mr.  James  May,  gunner,  and  the  seventeen  surviving  seamen,  j^ro 
fornuiy  under  the  91st  and  92nd  sections  of  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act  of  1861,  composed  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  G.C.B.,  Port 
Admiral  and  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  President; 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hastings  Reginald  Yel  verton,  K.C.B.,  Commanding- 
in-Chief  the  Channel  Squadron;  Captain  George  Hancock,  her 
Majesty's  ship  "'Duke  of  Wellington;'^  Captain  Edward  B.  Eice, 
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A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  her  M^esty^s  ship  '^Asia  Captain  Henry 
Boys,  her  Majestv^s  ship  Excellent/'  and  Superintendent  of  the 
RoyaJ  Naval  College;  Captain  Charles  H.  May,  her  Majesty's 
ship  Northumberland /'  Captain  John  Commerell,  V.C.,  C.B., 
her  Majesty's  ship  "  Monarch Captain  Thomas  Brandreth,  her 
Majesty^s  ship  '^Lord  Warden;"  Captain  James  G.  Goodenough, 
her  Majesty's  ship  "Minotaur;"  Captain  G.  P.  Blake,  Royal 
Marines,  Barrister-at-Law,  officiating  Judge-Advocate,  assembled 
on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  "  Duke  of  Wellington"  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  to  consider  the  deliberations  and  weighing  of  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Court  by  various  witnesses,  and  to  deliver  judg- 
ment. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court,  opening  with  the  usual  preliminaries 
in  naval  legal  technical  formalities  of  wording,  was  read  by  Captain 
Blake,  the  officiating  Judge- Advocate,  and  divested  of  this  technical 
preparatory  wording  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Court  having  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  May  relating 
thereto  (the  loss  of  the  ship),' and  that  of  the  remaining  survivors, 
and  such  other  evidence  as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  having 
deliberately  weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before 
them,  do  find  that  her  Majesty's  ship  '  Captain '  was  capsized  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  by  the  pressure  of  sail,  assisted 
by  the  heave  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  amount  of  fiail  carried  at  the 
time  of  her  loss  (regard  being  had  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
state  of  the  sea)  was  insufficient  to  have  endangered  a  ship  endowed 
with  a  proper  amount  of  stability.  The  Court  ftirther  find  that  no 
blame  is  attributable  to  Mr.  James  May,  gunner  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  survivors  of  the  'Captain'  for  her  loss,  and  the 
Court  do  fully  acquit  them  of  all  blame,  and  the  said  Mr.  James 
May  and  the  other  survivors  are  fully  acquitted  accordingly.  The 
Court  before  separating  find  it  their  duty  to  record  the  conviction 
they  entertain  that  the  '  Captain^  was  built  in  deference  to  public 
opinion  as  expressed  in  Parliament  and  through  other  channels, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy  and  his  department,  and  that  the  evidence  all  tends  that 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  his  department  generally  disapproved 
of  her  construction.  It  further  appearing  on  evidence  that  before 
the  '  Captain '  was  received  from  the  contractors  a  grave  departure 
from  her  original  design  had  been  committed,  whereby  her  draught 
of  water  was  increased  by  about  two  feet,  and  her  freeboard  was 
diminished  to  a  corresponding  extent,  and  that  her  stability  proved 
to  be  dangerously  small,  combined  with  an  area  of  sail,  unaer  these 
circumstances,  excessive;  the  Court  deeply  regret  that,  if  these 
facts  were  duly  known  and  appreciated,  they  were  not  communi- 
cated to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  ship ;  or,  that,  if  otherwise, 
thd  ship  was  allowed  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
Fleet  bsfore  these  facts  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lations and  experiment.'^ 

After  the  reading  of  the  Court's  judgment  had  been  concluded 
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by  the  officiating  Judge- Advocate^  the  President,  directing  Mr. 
James  May,  the  gonner,  to  stand  forward  at  the  h^id  of  the  Court 
table,  returned  his  sword  to  him  and  said : — 

Mr.  May,  I  am  desired  by  this  Court  to  avail  myself  of  this 
present  occasion,  the  returning  to  you  of  your  sword,  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  you  did  every  thing  in  your 
power  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Captain '  to  save  the  lives  of 
more  of  your  shipmates,  consisteut  with  your  duty,  and  that  your 
conduct  and  that  of  the  other  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  'Captain' 
during  the  period  they  were  under  your  command  reflects  credit  on 
yourselves  and  on  the  service  to  which  you  belong.'^ 
The  Court  was  then  declared  dissolved. 

11.  Execution  op  Makgabet  Waters. — Margaret  Waters,  con- 
victed at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  the 
murder  of  John  Walter  Cowen,  an  illegitimate  child  a  few  weeks 
old,  of  which  she  had  assumed  the  charge  for  a  consideration  in 
money  at  her  baby-farming  establishment,  so  called,  at  Brixton, 
expiated  the  crime  with  her  life  within  the  precincts  of  Horsemonger 
lane  Gaol,  in  which  she  was  last  confined  after  sentence. 

After  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed,  the  convict  Waters  was 
removed  from  Newgate  to  the  county  gaol  of  Surrey,  that  being 
the  jurisdiction  within  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  there 
she  was  repeatedly  visited  by  two  of  her  brothers.  By  them  and 
by  Mr.  Mayo,  the  solicitor  who  prepared  her  defence  on  the  trial, 
urgent  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  various 
grounds  for  a  commutation  of  the  capital  sentence.  Failing  in  that, 
they  memorialized  Mr.  Bruce  to  respite  its  execution  for  a  time,  to 
enable  them  to  adduce  fresh  facts  tending  to  bear  out  her  repeated 
assurances  that  she  had  not  intended  to  perpetrate  murder,  whatever 
other  ofience  she  might  have  committeid,  and  that  she  had  treated 
the  children  entrusted  to  her  with  as  much  care  and  kindness  as  her 
means  admitted.  That  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  day  preceding  the  execution,  but  without  avail,  and  she 
prepared  herself  for  death.  During  her  confinement  in  the  gaol  of 
Horsemonger-lane  she  conducted  herself  with  a  propriety  befitting 
her  awful  position.  At  times,  however,  she  was  unable  to  take 
food,  and  abandoned  herself  to  despair.  On  the  preceding  evening, 
before  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  she  was  some  time  engaged  in 
writing  a  statement  which  she  desired  might  be  made  public  after 
death.  It  occupied  about  three  sides  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  closely 
written,  and  in  the  morning  she  confided  it  to  the  care  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Jessop,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  with  that  view.  In  it,  in 
efiect,  she  attributed  her  original  difficulties  to  having  been  obliged 
to  contract  a  loan  for  which  she  had  to  pay  exorbitant  interest, 
and  stated  that  she  had  recourse  to  baby-farming  in  order  to  support 
herself.  She  admitted  she  had  left  in  various  places  the  dead  bodies 
of  five  infants,  the  first  being  in  March  last,  but  explained  Uiat 
they  all  died  of  convulsions  or  diarrhoea.  She  said,  moreover,  that 
if  she  had  not  given  the  children  suitable  food  it  was  fix>m  an  error 
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in  judgment,  and  thougbt  it  was  hard  that  she  should  be  blamed 
for  the  deaths  of  those  who  died  in  the  workhouse  so  long  after 
they  were  removed  from  her  house.  As  to  the  charge  of  not  having 
kept  the  children  clean,  she  said  she  had  sometimes  paid  as  much 
as  lOtf.  for  washing,  in  addition  to  the  washing  which  was  done  at 
home.  As  to  the  child  Cowen,  she  stated  she  had  employed  a  wet 
nurse  for  it,  named  Rowland,  and  that  it  did  not  die  until  a  fort- 
night after  being  removed  from  her  house.  That  bein^  so,  she 
thought  it  hard  that  she  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  death. 
She  thought,  too,  that  the  parents  of  illegitimate  children  who 
sought  to  get  rid  of  them  were  more  culpable  than  persons  like 
herself,  who  assumed  the  charge  of  them,  and  that  if  there  were 
not  such  parents  there  would  be  no  baby-farmers. 

During  the  preceding  night  the  convict  slept  about  two  hours, 
but  restlessly,  and  shortly  after  seven  o^cIock  she  rose  and  dressed 
herself.  Presently  afterwards  the  chaplain  visited  her  in  the  cell 
and  remained  with  her  until  the  last.  The  execution  was  fixed  for 
nine  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Abbott,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Dumer,  one  of  the  visiting  justices  of  the  prison,  was  in 
attendance  to  see  it  carried  into  efiect.  As  the  clock  struck  nine 
the  prison  bell  began  to  toll,  and  presently  afterwards  the  convict 
left  her  cell,  attended  by  the  chaplain,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  in  a  yard  of  the  prison.  She 
appeared  quite  collected  and  composed.  On  arriving  at  the  entrance 
to  the  matron's  apartments,  through  which  she  had  to  pass,  she 
was  confronted  by  the  executioner,  and  calmly  submitted  herself 
to  the  process  of  pinioning,  in  which  she  even  aided.  That  over, 
she  resumed  her  progress,  attended  by  the  chaplain,  the  governor, 
and  other  officers  of  the  prison,  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  which 
she  had  to  ascend  by  a  short  ladder.  There  a  warder  was  about  to 
assist  her  in  mounting  the  steps,  but  she  declined  the  proffered  help, 
and  went  up  unaided.  She  was  now  left  alone  with  the  chaplam 
and  the  executioner,  but  her  courage  never  forsook  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. Without  the  slightest  resistance  of  any  kind  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  placed  upon  the  drop,  and  underwent  the  last  part  of 
the  process  of  pinioning.  While  the  executioner  was  adjusting 
the  white  cap  and  the  noose,  she  uttered  a  most  fervent  and  touching 
extemporary  prayer  for  forgiveness,  and  with  the  words  still  upon  her 
lips  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  she  soon  ceased  to  live.  The  body, 
after  haneing  the  usual  time,  was  removed,  and  having  aft;erwaras 
been  made  t£e  subject  of  an  inquest,  in  conformity  with  the  new 
law,  was  buried  towards  evening  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 

The  convict  was  a  widow,  and  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  To 
the  last  she  protested  her  innocence  of  any  intention  to  commit 
murder,  though  she  admitted  she  had  been  guilty  of  deceit  and 
falsehood. 

\%.  Gbxat  Gale. — ^During  the  night  a  ^ale  of  ^preat  violence 
blew  from  the  west  by  south  west,  attended  with  occasional  showers. 
Two  wrecks  occurred  off  Lowestoft,  but  the  crews  were  saved. 
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The  storm  swept  over  Liverpool  and  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  shipping  in  the  river,  accompanied  with  loss  of  life.  Early 
the  next  morning  three  large  schooners  were  seen  ashore  on  the 
Burbo  and  West  Hoyle  Banks,  and  although  the  New  Brighton 
and  Liverpool  lifeboats  went  out  to  their  assistance,  their  efforts  to 
save  the  crews  were  unsuccessful. 

There  was  a  flood  in  many  parts  of  North  Lancashire,  caused,  in 
the  inland  districts,  by  the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen,  and  in 
those  parts  contiguous  to  rivers  by  the  conjoint  action  •  of  fresh 
water  and  tide.  On  the  south-western  side  of  Preston  the  Ribble 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and  many  of  the  cellars  were  flooded.  The 
new  public  parks  in  Avenham  also  presented  a  very  flooded  ap- 
pearance. 

At  Bolton  several  newly  erected  houses  were  blown  down,  but  no 
loss  of  life  occurred. 

The  coast  at  Swansea,  was  visited  with  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  shipping  disasters  reported  were  very 
numerous. 

A  terrific  storm  burst  over  Cork,  injuring  house  property  and 
shipping  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  Queenstown  several  vessels 
broke  from  their  moorings,  and  got  foul  of  other  ships,  causing 
some  damage. 

All  round  the  coast  the  gale  was  very  severe,  and  the  various 
lifeboats  rendered  important  services. 

13.  The  Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  in  Edinburgh. — 
This  day  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  laymg  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
New  Royal  Infirmary.  The  weather  continued  dull  all  day,  but 
from  early  morning  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and,  although  the  ab- 
sence of  sunshine  lessened  the  brilliancy  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
there  were  no  unfavourable  elements  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  route  followed  by  the  procession  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  along  its  entire  line,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  city, 
flags  and  other  decorations  were  profusely  displayed.  The  Masonic 
lodges  which  took  part  in  the  procession — 170  in  number — ^as- 
sembled in  Charlotte-square  at  one  o'clock.  The  Masons  present 
numbered  above  4000,  and  among  them  were  several  representa- 
tives of  English  lodges.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  George-street,  the  blue  blanket,  a  historic 
flag  borne  at  Flodden,  was  carried  by  Lodge  Edinburgh  Journey- 
men, No.  8,  guarded  by  a  body  of  halberdiers.  The  Prince  was 
accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  Grand  Master,  and 
Lord  Rosslyn,  Deputy  Grand  Master.  The  Princess,  who  also  joined 
the  procession  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  occupied  a  carriage  with  Lady 
Rosslyn,  Lady  Walden,  and  Colonel  Teesdale. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  site,  a  number  of 
public  bodies,  including  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.,  crossed 
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from  Heriof  8  Hospital^  and  took  up  their  position  within  the  en- 
closure. Around  the  site  of  the  foundation-stone  extensive  galleries 
had  been  erected,  which  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  company,  in- 
cluding the  most  prominent  citizens  and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 
Among  those  present  were  Lord  Rosehill,  Lord  Ardmillan,  Lord 
Jerviswoode,  Sir  John  Douglas  (commanding  the  forces  in  North 
Britain),  Sir  George  Harvey,  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Gordon,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  Maclagan,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  R. 
Macfie,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Rector  of  the  University), 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  (Principal  of  the  University),  Mr.  George 
Harrison,  Mr.  Boyd  (Master  of  the  Merchant  Company),  fi^. 

The  procession  started  at  half-past  one,  and  reached  the  ground 
a  quarter  before  three.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  Castle  as 
the  Prince  left  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  another  salute  when  the 
stone  was  lowered  into  its  place.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Grand 
Lodge  reached  the  stone  the  Princess  of  Wales  stepped  into  a  pri- 
vate gallery  provided  for  her  use,  and  was  received  with  great 
cheering.  The  Grand  Architect,  Mr.  David  Bryce,  also  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  enclosure,  followed 
by  the  various  ofSce-bearers,  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Prince,  as 
Patron,  coming  last.  The  Lord  Provost  and  other  officials  also 
entered  the  enclosure. 

An  appropriate  prayer  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amot, 
Grand  Chaplain. 

The  Lord  Provost,  after  making  a  short  speech,  handed  to  the 
Prince  an  elegant  silver  gilt  trowel  richly  chased,  and  engraved 
with  the  Prince's  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  A 
hermetically  sealed  bottle  was  then  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  under 
stone,  with  a  brass  plate  narrating  the  style  of  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  purpose  of  the  building  to  be  erected.  The  Prince  having 
spread  the  mortar,  the  upper  stone  was  lowered  into  its  place  accord- 
ing to  proper  Masonic  form.  The  Junior  Grand  Warden  applied 
the  plumb,  the  Senior  Grand  Warden  applied  the  level,  and  the 
Substitute  Grand  Master  applied  the  square  to  the  stone.  The 
Prince  then  gave  the  stone  three  knocks  with  his  mallet,  and  said, 
— "  May  the  Almighty  Architect  of  the  Universe  look  down  with 
benignity  upon  our  present  undertaking  and  crown  the  edifice  of 
which  we  have  now  laid  the  foundation  with  every  success.''  The 
cornucopia  with  flowers  and  com  was  then  handed  to  the  Prince, 
who  emptied  the  contents  upon  the  stone,  afterwards  pouring  a 
libation  of  oil  and  wine  from  massive  silver  vases. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  drove  off  in  the  same  carriage,  returning  by  the  original 
route  to  the  Douglas  Hotel.  The  Masonic  lodges  returned  also 
through  the  streets,  which  had  been  lined  by  the  military  in  garrison 
and  by  a  large  number  of  the  local  Volunteers. 

15.  Fatal  Riot  in  Cumbeeland. — Scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed were  enacted  on  this  and  the  following  morning  at  the  village 
of  Armathwaite,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Carlisle,  where  a  large 
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number  of  navvies  were  employed  upon  the  contract  of  Messrs. 
Baylis  and  Eckersle^,  in  the  construction  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle 
extension  of  the  Midland  Railway.  This  was  "  big  pay  day/'  and 
the  navvies^  after  receiving  their  wages,  repaired  in  gangs  to  their 
respective  quarters.  The  men  consisted  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen^ 
and  Scotchmen,  divided  into  distinct  gangs,  who  worked  together, 
drank  together,  and  fought  together,  too.  The  English  fancied  that 
the  Irishmen  were  working  for  less  money  than  themselves,  and  this 
suspicion  engendered  much  ill-feeling,  which  vented  itself  in  a  very 
forcible  .manner  when  the  men  had  drunk  deep.  A  company  of 
navvies  were  drinking  in  the  New  Inn,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  tossing  for  gallons  of  ale,  when  another  gang  came  up 
and  demanded  admittance.  The  inn  being  already  full,  they  could 
not  obtain  admission  but  by  way  of  effecting  a  forcible  entrance ; 
they  stormed  the  house,  smashing  the  windows  with  stones,  and 
making  a  complete  wreck  of  the  place.  A  general  fight  ensued,  in 
which  many  heads  were  broken  and  one  man  fatally  injured ;  this 
was  a  navvy,  named  Cornelius  Cox,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been 
held  up  and  kicked  in  a  very  savage  manner  bv  two  navvies,  while 
a  third  battered  his  head  with  a  s|^e.  After  being  thus  abused  he 
was  thrown  over  a  wall,  where  he  was  discovered  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards  so  much  injured  that  his  case  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
hopeless.  He  died  on  the  17th.  A  Scotchman  named  Campbell 
was  pursued  by  a  dozen  navvies  to  a  store  belong^ing  to  the  con- 
tractors, and  tnere  brutally  kicked  and  mutilated.  Another  navvy 
was  left  on  the  road  with  his  ribs  broken,  while  broken  heads  and 
bruised  faces  were  numerous.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  was  spent  in 
drinking  and  disorder;  but  as  the  New  Inn  .had  been  wrecked,  and 
the  principal  publichouse  of  the  village  drunk  dry,  the  violence 
somewhat  abated,  and  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  police  to  reinforce 
the  local  constabulary  tended  to  preserve  oraer.  On  Sunday,  how- 
ever, a  combined  plan  of  action  had  been  arranged.  The  Irishmen 
all  worked  in  a  cutting  known  as  Dickenson's  cutting,  and  two 
strong  gangs  of  Englishmen,  much  more  numerous  than  the  Irish, 
were  employed  in  Lowwood  cutting  and  Barrowwood  cutting.  On 
the  17th  a  gang  from  each  of  these  places  began  simultaneously  to 
march  upon  Dickenson's  cutting,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
driving  tne  Irish  from  the  works.  The  Lowwood  division  was  found 
in  the  village  four  deep,  armed  with  bludgeons.  But  the  timely 
appearance  of  a  body  of  the  county  police  across  the  road  with  cut- 
lasses had  the  effect  of  checking  the  march.  The  other  gang  from 
Barrowwood,  however,  did  succeed  in  making  its  way  to  Dicken- 
son's cutting,  and  driving  the  Irishmen  from  the  works.  This  done, 
they  broke  up  into  groups  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  loitering 


suspended. 

19.  Weeck  op  the  Stbamee  "Cambria." — The  ''Cambria," 
one  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamers,  which  left  New  York  on  the 
8th,  went  ashore  on  the  island  of  Innistrahull  during  the  gale  that 


about  the  roads,  and  tiiere  were 
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raged  during  this  nighty  and  became  a  total  wreck.  Four  boats 
containing  some  of  the  passengers  and  crew  left  the  ship^  but  only 
one  of  them  was  picked  up^  and  that  contained  only  one  sailor  and 
one  lady  passenger — ^the  former  alive,  the  latter  dead.  The  loss  of 
life  was  very  great,  over  170  persons.  Large  quantities  of  the  wreck 
were  washed  ashore  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  at  Antrim  and 
Donegal.  The  body  of  a  lady,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  was  washed  ashore  at  Dunluce  Castle,  Portrush. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  lady  who  was  in  the  boat  with 
the  rescued  sailor,  M^Oartland,  who  made  a  statement  of  his  escape. 
He  said  in  the  night  the  weather  was  very  bad,  so  that  he  could  see 
nothing  outside  the  ship.  He  remained  on  deck  till  about  eleven 
o'clock.    Then  he  went  below. 

I  had  seated  myself,''  he  continued,  at  my  bunk,  thinking  over 
old  times  and  my  near  approach  to  home,  when  suddenly  there  was 
a  horrid  crash,  and  I  was  sent  spinning  forward  on  my  &ce  on 
the  floor.  I  did  not  lose  my  senses,  although  I  was  a  good  deal 
frightened,  and,  getting  to  my  feet,  I  hurried  up  on  deck.  Here  I 
found  passengers  running  to  and  fro  in  great  excitement,  but  I 
cannot  say  there  was  much  crying  or  shouting.  I  was  myself  much 
put  about.  I  heard  the  order  given,  'Launch  the  boats,'  but  I 
cannot  say  whose  voice  it  was ;  and  I  also  heard  some  one  saying, 
'  There's  a  mighty  big  hole  in  the  boat.'  Our  vessel,  I  now  knew, 
had  struck  the  rock  of  Innistrahull,  bow  on,  but  at  that  time  I 
really  saw  nothing  beyond  the  boat  itself,  the  night  was  so  dark, 
and  there  was  so  much  blinding  rain  and  spray.  I  did  not  see  the 
light  on  Innistrahull.  There  were  seven  small  boats,  I  think,  on 
board,  four  of  which  were  lowered.  When  the  boat  in  the  steerage 
end  was  lowered,  I  got  into  it  with  others.  There  were  in  all,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  ten  or  eleven  of  us,  all  steerage  passengers, 
I  think,  besides  two  seamen.  No  provisions  were  taken  on  board ; 
we  were  near  shore.  Our  boat,  however,  was  scarcely  launched 
when  she  capsized.  When  the  boat  lurched  over  I  got  hold  of  it, 
but  I  cannot  say  what  part  of  it,  and  when  it  righted  again  I 
managed  to  scramble  in.  I  never  saw  a  living  soul  after  that.  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  cry  when  the  boat  heeled  over,  and  I  never 
afterwards  saw  any  of  my  companions.  I  was  very  much  put  about. 
I  must  have  grasped  the  boat  quite  mechanically,  and  when  I  got 
into  it  again  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have  told  where  I  was.  I 
did  not  see  the  '  Cambria '  go  down.  The  waves  carried  my  boat 
quickly  away  from  her.  When  I  recovered  myself  I  noticed  some 
one  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  stooped  down  and  found 
that  it  was  a  young  woman,  lying  &ce  downwards.  She  was  dead. 
I  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her,  poor  thing ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  able  to  do  much  for  myself.  The  oars 
were  tied  with  small  ropes  to  the  boat,  and  I  was  not  equal  to  the 
exertion  of  recovering  them ;  I  just  let  the  boat  drift  aimlessly 
along.  The  wind  and  the  waves  carried  me  along  all  the  morning 
with  my  melancholy  burden — the  poor  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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boat.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  that  afternoon^  after  fourteen  hoars' 
and  a  half  drifting  helplessly  in  the  storm^  I  was  picked  up  hj 
the  '  Enterprise '  (Captain  Gillespie)  in  Lough  Foyle.  I  was  almost 
insensible  at  the  time.  A  rope  was  passed  round  my  bodj^  and  I 
was  drawn  on  deck.  I  was  brought  to  Londondenr,  and  have  since 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  bed.  I  lost  all  my  clothes  and 
eleven  guineas  in  money.'' 

The  vessel^  it  appears^  which  was  under  sail  and  steam,  and  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace,  struck  on  Innistrahull,  a  dangerous  island, 
guarded  with  lighthouses,  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
and  about  135  miles  from  the  city  of  Deny.  The  vessel  immediately 
commenced  to  fill,  a  tremendous  hole  having  been  made  in  her 
bottom.  The  fires  were  at  once  put  out,  and  every  attempt  was 
made  then  to  save  the  passengers,  who  rushed  on  the  deck,  and 
crowded  the  boats,  four  in  number,  which  had  been  speedily 
launched.  The  chief  keeper  of  the  InnistrahuU  Lighthouse  made 
a  confirmatory  statement : — On  the  night  when  the  "  Cambria " 
was  wrecked  he  had  opened  a  door  or  window  in  the  lighthouse 
apparently  a  few  minutes  after  the  steamer  struck  on  the  rocks. 
Looking  to  seaward  he  observed  a  light  a  short  distance  away  which 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  then  rose  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest 
the  agonizing  shrieks  of  men  and  women,  which  were  quickly  stilled. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  passengers,  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
steerage.  The  names  of  places  refer  to  the  destination  of  the 
passengers : — 

Cabin. — Mr.  James  Hague  and  Mrs.  Hague,  Liverpool;  Mr. 
Joseph  Clerk,  Londonderry;  Colonel  Hayden,  Liverpool;  General 
Davis,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Geoige  Witton,  Glasgow;  Mr.  James  Purse 
and  Mrs.  Purse  and  two  children,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and 
Miss  Rebecca  Smith,  Liverpool ;  Miss  A.  Steers,  Liverpool ;  Miss 
Elsie  Kattie,  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  George  Hill,  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  M^aire 
and  two  children,  Liverpool;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Emery, 
London;  Mrs.  Peoples,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Leonard  Heussmann, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  A.  L.  Holland,  Liverpool;  Miss  Jessie  Greenleaf, 
Glasgow;  Miss  JE.  H.  Pusey,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bingham 
and  two  children,  Glasgow;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hobson,  Liverpool; 
Mrs.  C.  Hayden  and  Miss  L.  Hayden,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Heinrich 
Zimmermann,  Antwerp ;  Mr.  Greorge  Wildfang,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  B. 
Bawson,  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pall  and  Miss  Ellen  Pall,  Liver- 
pool ;  Miss  Agnes  Notman,  Glasgow. 

Intermediate. — Mr.  William  Hill  and  Miss  Theresa  Hill, 
Glasgow ;  Mr.  Henry  Waltman,  London ;  Miss  Harriet  M^Creedy, 
Londonderry;  Miss  Mar^  Adams,  Glasgow;  Miss  Agnes  Burr, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  James  Baird,  Glasgow;  Mr.  S.  D.  Granw,  Liver- 
pool; Mrs.  Granay,  Liverpool;  Mr.  Matthew  Mowat,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Bobert  Patton,  Glasgow;  Mr.  L.  Gilmour,  Glac^w;  Mrs. 
Asdale,  Glasgow;  Mrs.  Young,  Glasgow;  Mr.  James  Kesch,  Glas- 
gow ;  Mrs.  J.  Bustom,  Glasgow. 

The  ''Cambria"  was  an  iron  screw  steamship,  of  1812  tons 
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register  and  1997  tons  builders'  measurement.  She  was  built  at 
Port  Glasgow  by  Messrs.  Robert  Dunean  and  Co.^  under  special 
survejj  and  classed  at  the  highest  rate  at  Lloyd's^  having  been  con- 
structed with  heavier  plating  than  is  required  by  the  rules.  Her 
length  was  324  feet  6  inches ;  breadth  of  beam^  35  feet  2  inches ; 
depth  of  hold,  22  feet  5  inches;  and  she  was  fitted  up  with  six  bulk- 
h^ds  and  part  awning  deck.  Her  engines^  which  were  made  at  the 
Finuiestown  Steamship  Works,  Glasgow,  were  of  400-horse  power. 
She  left  the  Clyde  for  New  York  on  the  17th  of  September,  her 
crew  numbering  seventy-four  all  told.  She  was  in  command  of 
Captain  George  Camahan,  who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Handyside  and  Henderson,  and  enjoyed  their  confidence  as 
an  able  and  experienced  officer. 

24.  The  Aubora  Bobealis. — ^This  evening  about  7.30  the  sky 
over  London  was  overcast  with  a  bright  appearance  similar  to  what 
is  often  seen  in  connexion  with  a  great  conflagration.  In  a  short  time 
several  forked  pillars  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  made  their  appearance, 
extending  from  the  zenith  in  a  north-western  direction.  The  pillars 
were  of  considerable  brightness,  and  after  flitting  and  moving  about 
in  the  atmosphere  for  some  time  they  entirely  disappeared.  There  was 
scarcely  any  wind,  and  the  atmosphere,  although  not  decidedly 
frosty,  felt  keen.  At  a  few  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  the  "  calls 
were  received  simultaneously  to  a  large  fire  supposed  to  be  raging 
in  the  locality  of  Kingsland.  At  that  moment  a  bright  cloud  could 
be  witnessed  in  the  northern  and  western  horizon — the  points,  as  far 
they  could  be  traced  in  smok^  London,  were  from  the  east-north-east, 
terminating,  as  near  as  possible,  west-north- west  by  south.  From  all 
parts  of  this  cloud  issued  flashes,  first  of  dark  red,  changing  to  light 
blue,  and  succeeded  by  others  of  an  orange  pink  and  even  green  hue. 
The  whole  rose  in  pulses  along  the  dome  of  the  sky  towards  the 
zenith,  where  the  corona  was  about  to  form,  when  it  suddenly 
parted.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the  many  thousands  of  London 
fireseekers  became  convinced  that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the 
raging  .of  a  fire.  The  London  Salvage  Corps  turned  out  with  their 
engine  and  traps,  and  the  metropolian  bridges  were  crowded  with 
thousands  of  persons,  watching  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  pro- 
gress of  the  largest  fire  that  had  ever  occurr^  in  London.  The 
moment  the  phenomenon  disappeared  the  stars  shone  out  brilliantly, 
with  a  clear  blue  sky. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sky  north-east  of  Windsor 
Castle  was  most  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  Northern  Lights.  So 
bright  were  the  atmospheric  phenomena  that  crowds  of  people  rushed 
up  to  the  Castle  under  the  impression  that  a  large  fire  was  raging  in 
the  district.  The  Aurora  consisted  of  various  tints,  chiefly  of  a  rose 
colour,  variegated  with  streaks  of  yellow  and  white  light,  fading  into 
cerulean  blue  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  display  hsted  about  an 
hour.  The  dark  outline  of  the  Castle  Chapel  stood  out  wonderfully 
against  the  strange  bright  light. 

At  Norwich  a  magnificent  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was 


minutes.  The  whole  horizon  was  lit  up  with  masses  of  colour^  as  if 
the  town  were  on  fire.  The  streamers  were  white,  suddenly  changing 
to  pink,  and  then  to  carmine,  while  the  corona  in  the  zenith  was 
deep  purple.  These  gave  place  to  other  white  streamers,  again 
colouring.    A  less  vivid  display  was  visible  for  some  time  longer. 


9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — According  to  usage  on  the  9th  of 
November,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Alderman  Dakin) 
was  escorted  to  Westminster,  with  all  the  accustomed  civic  pomp, 
to  be  formally  presented  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
weather  unfortunately  was  most  inauspicious,  the  whole  metro- 
polis, and  t^e  city  part  of  it  especially,  having  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  been  wrapped  in  one  of  the  densest  fogs  ever 
known  within  living  memorv.  At  one  time  the  authorities  at 
Ouildhall  thought  they  should  have  had  to  resort  to  torchlights 
in  conducting  their  Chief  Magistrate  to  Westminster;  but  the* 
notion  appeared  to  be  fraught  in  practice  with  many  inconveniences, 
if  not  with  positive  danger,  and  was  therefore  abandoned.  As 
an  alternative  they  ordered  the  whole  of  the  street  lamps  to  be 
lit,  and  that  was  done  accordingly  throughout  the  line  of  procession. 
About  one  o'clock  the  civic  dignitaries,  including  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  with  his  predecessor  in  office  (Alderman  Besley),  all  wearing 
their  official  rob^,  assembled  at  Guildhall,  having  previously  gone 
thither  from  the  Mansion-house,  preceded  by  trumpeters.  The  route 
of  the  pageant  lay  through  Gresham-street,  Princes-street,  King 
•  William-street,  Cannon-street,  St.  PauFs-churchyard,  Ludgate-hill, 
New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  and  thence  on  to  Westminster  by 
the  Thames  Embankment,  and  it  was  crowded  on  both  sides  firom 
beginning  to  end,  especially  the  eastern  part  of  Cannon-street, 
which,  with  some  of  the  adjacent-streets,  includes  the  Ward  of 
Candlewick,  represented  by  the  new  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  and  which  was  here  and  there  decked  with  banners  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 

At  two  o'clock  the  procession  was  marshalled  in  front  of  the 
Guildhall,  and  started  on  its  way  amid  a  blaze  of  gaslights.  First 
came  the  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  followed  by  men  bearing 
the  banners  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  Lorimers,  Painter  Stiuners, 
Wax  Chandlers,  Cutlers,  Goldsmiths,  Fishmongers,  and  Grocers. 
Behind  them  were  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Tallow  Chand- 
lers', Innholders',  and  Spectacle  Makers'  Companies,  all  in  open 
carriages,  with  their  distinctive  banners,  and  escorted  at  intervals  by 
the  bands  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Thirty-third  Middlesex 
Volunteers,  and  the  Victoria  Rifles.    Next  came  Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
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Crosley  and  Mr.  Under-SherifF  Jones,  each  in  his  state  carriage, 
followed  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  of  London  according  to 
degree,  and  proceeded  by  the  band  of  the  London  Scottish  Volun- 
teers, wearing  kilts,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  excite  general 
admiration  along  the  route.  Mr.  Sheriff  Jones  and  Mr.  Alderman 
and  Sheriff  Owden,  each  in  his  state  chariot  and  four,  attended  by 
his  chaplain,  went  next,  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  by  the  band  of 
the  1st  City  of  London  Engineers,  and  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the 
Boyal  London  Militia.  Then  there  were  the  Aldermen  who  had  and 
the  Aldermen  who  had  not  passed  the  chair,  each  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  followed  by  the  late  Loni  Mayor,  and  attended  b^  two  farriers  on 
horseback,  trumpeters,  and  the  band  of  the  Hon.  Artilleir  Company. 
A  number  of  Thames  watermen,  carrying  banners  and  streamers, 
formed  a  conspicuous  and  somewhat  grotesque  part  of  the  procession, 
and  at  times  excited  much  laughter  among  the  crowd.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  old  state  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
attended  by  his  Chaplain,  Sword-bearer,  and  Common  Crier,  with  an 
escort  of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  preceded  by  the  mounted  band  of 
the  Life  Guards,  his  servants  in  state  liveries,  and  the  City  Marshal 
(Mr.  Brown)  on  horseback. 

All  along  Gresham-street,  Princes-street,  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  Mansion-house,  and  King  William-street,  the  crowd  was 
enormous  but  good-natured.  As  the  procession  emerged  into  Cannon- 
street,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Lord  Mayor^s  ward,  the  fog  sud- 
denly dispersed  and  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  During  the  rest 
of  the  journey  the  atmosphere  had  much  improved  and  the  pageant 
was  seen  to  great  advantage,  especially  on  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  where  an  immense  number  of  people  had 
assembled,  and  where  it  could  be  seen  as  a  whole.  Wherever  the 
retiring  Lord  Mayor  was  recognized  he  was  warmly  cheered,  and  his 
successor  in  office  was  equally  well  received. 

The  civic  dignitaries  entered  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  a  quarter- 
past  three,  and  were  received  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Barons 
Bramwell,  Pigott,  and  Cleasby.  The  court  itself,  dimly  lighted^ 
presented  a  somewhat  dismal  appearance,  which  even  the  richness  of 
civic  robes  failed  to  relieve. 

The  Recorder  presented  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Chief  Baron  Kelly, 
who  welcomed  him  in  a  speech  in  which  he  referred  at  some  length 
to  the  disastrous  war  on  the  continent. 

The  customary  formalities  having  been  observed,  the  Recorder 
invited  the  Barons,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  dine  with  his 
Lordship  in  the  Guildhall,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  other 
courts  to  invite  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  Judges. 

With  that  the  ceremony  ended,  and  the  civic  authorities  took 
their  departure,  returning  by  way  of  Parliament-street,  Charing- 
cross,  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul's-churchyard, 
Cheapside,  and  King-street,  to  Guildhall,  the  Lady  Mayoress  in 
her  state  carriage  having  joined  the  procession  on  the  way. 

In  the  evening  the  accustomed  inaugural  entertainment  was  given 
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by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  in  GuildhaH,  which  presented  a 
scene  of  imposing  grandeor  and  magnificence. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  having  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lady  Hatherley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  on  the 
right;  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  late  Lady  Mayoress,  &c.,  on  his 


The  chief  speakers  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Earl  Granville. 

14.  Fatal  Gas  Accident. — At  Leeds,  an  inquest  was  opened  before 
Mr.  Emsley,  the  coroner,  on  view  of  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wood, 
aged  seventy-three,  Selina  "Wicks  Wood,  aged  thirty-seven,  John 
Henry  Tighe,  aged  six,  and  Elizabeth  Tighe;aged  four.  Mrs.  Wood 
resided  in  Moor  Crescent-road,  Dewsbury-road,  Hunslet,  with  a 
maiden  daughter.  Her  next  door  neighbours  were  John  Tighe,  a 
mechanic,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  On  the  preceding  morning  it 
was  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  that  neither  Mrs.  Wood's  house 
nor  that  of  John  Tighe  was  opened  as  usual.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  people  had  become  so  alarmed  that  the  houses  were 
broken  open  and  entered,  when  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughter  were 
found  quite  dead.  In  Tighe's  house  Tighe  himself  Was  found  in- 
sensible in  bed,  and  from  another  bed  where  Mrs.  Tighe  and  her  two 
children  had  been  sleeping,  Mrs.  Tighe  was  rescued,  though  in 
great  agony,  but  the  two  children  had  expired.  John  Tighe  expired 
the  following  day  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  The  house  was  full  of 
gas,  and  a  Mrs.  Perkin,  the  wife  of  the  occupier  of  the  house  next 
to  Tighe's,  found  by  applying  a  candle  that  there  was  a  copious 
escape  of  gas  through  the  front  wall  of  the  cellar.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  was  that  the  gas  had  been  escaping  from  the  mains. 

A  woman  named  Conder,  who  lived  at  the  back  of  the  house  of 
the  deceased  Mrs.  Wood,  deposed  that  about  four  a.m.  on  the  13th, 
she  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  woman  moaning  who  was  in  great  pain. 
When  she  went  down  stairs  she  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  gas,  and 
a  neighbour  complained  of  it  also. 

Another  neighbour  named  Beardhale,  who  lived  in  a  house  behind 
that  occupied  by  the  Tighes,  said  between  four  and  five  a.m.  on 
the  Idth,  she  heard  a  noise  as  of  some  ^rson  ill.  About  seven  o^clock 
she  and  her  husband  heard  the  same  kmd  of  noise,  but  much  louder. 
In  her  own  house  she  did  not  smell  any  gas  until  half-past  nine, 
and  it  was  then  strongest  in  the  cellars.  At  3.45  p.m.  she  heard 
the  moaning  again. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jenkins,  surgeon,  said  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  he 
was  sent  for  to  Mount  Crescent-road,  and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tighe 
laid  on  chairs  in  the  street  and  insensible.  Mrs.  Wood  he  found  dead 
in  her  bedroom ;  her  daughter  was  also  dead  in  the  next  room.  The 
former  appeared  to  have  been  dead  some  hours.  He  next  saw  the 
two  children,  and  they  were  dead.  Some  people  thought  the  children 
were  not  quite  dead,  and  he  directed  them  what  to  do,  having  to 
give  his  best  attention  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tighe.  For  three  hours 
restoratives  were  perseveringly  applied,  and  then  strong  stimulants 
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were  administered^  after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tighe  were  removed  to 
the  Leeds  General  Infirmary.  He  had  made  2ipo8t  mortem  examination 
of  the  body  of  one  of  the  deceased  children,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
death  had  resulted  from  narcotism  produced  by  coal  gas.  On  the 
bedrooms  being  filled  with  gas  there  would  be  first  stupor,  then 
vomiting,  and  soon  total  insensibility,  which  would  end  in  death  by 
the  exclusion  of  common  atmospheric  air. 

Other  evidence  was  given  as  to  a  fracture  in  the  main  pipe  in  the 
street  from  which  gas  was  likely  to  escape. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  Death.'' 

17.  Explosion  a.t  Birmingham. — ^Towards  midday  an  explosion 
occurred  at  the  large  cartridge  works  of  Messrs.  Kynoch  and  Co.,  of 
Witton,  near  Birmingham.  In  this  instance  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  young  persons,  including  nine  girls  from  the  age  of  twelve 
upwards,  were  so  severely  hurt  as  to  necessitate  their  removal  to  the 
hospital,  where  several  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  The  explosion  occurred  in  a  strong,  spacious  shed,  where 
about  sixty  hands  were  engaged  in  priming  and  finishing  Snider 
cartridges,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  either  by  a  careless 
use  of  the  choking-machine  which  finishes  the  cartridge,  or  in  the 
breaking  up  of  some  old  cartridges,  the  ignition  of  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  fire  the  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  lying  in  loose 
heaps  along  the  benches.  The  result  was  that  the  shed  was  almost 
instantaneously  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  amid  which  the  sufferers 
were  found  Iving  about  with  bodies  scorched,  clothing  burnt  off,  and 
features  disfigured.  One  of  the  girls  was  scarcely  recognizable. 
Cabs  and  cars  being  at  hand,  the  sufferers  were  promptly  removed 
to  the  General  Hospital,  where  twenty-three  of  them  were  found  to 
be  so  badly  injured  as  to  require  in-patient  treatment. 

21.  MuBDEB  OP  A  ScHOOLMASTEB  IN  LivBBPOOL. — ^At  the  Liver- 
pool Police  Court,  Richard  Edward  Howchin  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Christian  Plueck,  proprietor  of  a  boarding-school  at 
Dingle  Hill,  Liverpool. 

Detective-Supermtendent  Kehoe  said  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
service  of  the  deceased  as  tutor.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
between  five  and  six  -o'clock,  Mr.  Plueck  was  found  to  have  been 
grievously  assaulted  in  his  own  sitting-room,  and  he  had  since  died. 
The  following  details  had  been  ascertained  : — 

Mr.  Plueck  had  returned  home,  after  a  short  absence,  about  half- 
past  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  retired  to  his 
customary  sitting-room  over  the  kitchen  of  the  house,  where  his 
servants  were  at  the  time  taking  their  tea.  Shortly  after  their 
master's  return  they  heard  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor  above,  but 
supposing  it  to  result  from  the  romping  of  some  of  the  pupils,  they 
did  not  investigate  the  cause.  Mrs.  Plueck  was  absent  at  the  time ; 
but  on  returning  home  she  at  once  repaired  to  the  sitting-room 
referred  to,  and  discovered  her  husband  lying  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  fire  utterly  insensible.  Supposing  his  aUment  to  be  a  temporary 
fit,  she  immediately  procured  cold  water  for  the  piirpose  of  bathing 
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his  face;  but  on  a  closer  examination,  she  found  that  his  head  was 
covered  with  blood.  On  a  further  examination,  it  was  ascertained 
that  his  skull  was  fractured  in  several  places,  and  a  portion  of  the 
brain  was  protruding.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  procured,  and 
the  extensive  injuries  demonstrated  at  once  that  thej  had  been 
inflicted  with  an  iron  bar  or  staple  which  lay  close  to  the  victim. 
Dr.  Barratt  and  Messrs.  Bickersteth  and  Hodgson  were  promptly 
convened  for  consultation,  and  pronounced  the  case  to  be  of  the 
most  perilous  character.  Suspicion  attaching  to  Mr.  Howchin,  the 
tutor,  he  was  apprehended.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Mueck  had 
given  him  notice  to  leave  at  Christmas,  and  it  was  also  reported 
there  had  been  some  difierence  between  them  during  the  week.  The 
schoolroom  was  on  the  same  floor  as  Mr.  Flueck^s  sitting-room. 
The  fall  on  the  floor  was  heard  shortly  before  six  o'clock.  Mr. 
Howchin  left  the  school-room — so  it  was  said — for  about  ten 
minutes  between  half-past  five  and  six.  When  Mrs.  Flueck 
subsequently  raised  the  alarm,  Howchin  and  others  went  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  he  was  the  first  to  go  for  medical  aid.  His  hat 
was  noticed  on  the  table  during  his  absence,  but  it  was  afterwards 
accounted  for  by  his  having  placed  it  there  before  going  out.  A 
handkerchief  belonging  to  Mr.  Howchin  was  found  marked  with 
blood.  As,  however,  he  had  assisted  in  lifting  Mr.  Flueck  from 
the  floor,  the  state  of  the  handkerchief  might  be  accounted  for  in  a 
simple  manner.  Mr.  Howchin  was  quite  a  young  man,  very 
intelligent,  about  5ft.  5in.  in  height,  and  of  a  form  not  at  all 
suggestive  of  great  strength.  He  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  but  was  acquitted. 

25.  Daeinq  Robbery  op  Jewelry  at  Hull.— Early  tiiis  morn- 
ing a  daring  robbery  of  jewelry  was  discovered  at  Hull.  Mr.  Scott, 
watchmaker  and  jeweller.  Market-place,  on  opening  his  shop,  found 
that  his  window  had  during  the  night  been  cleared  of  about  eighty 
gold  and  silver  watches,  diamond  rings,  pins,  brooches,  and  othCT 
articles.  He  also  found  that  access  to .  his  shop  had  been  obtained 
by  the  thieves  cutting  a  hole  through  the  wall  from  the  shop  next 
door.  This  shop  was  untenanted,  and  the  thieves  had  obtained  an 
entrance  to  the  empty  shop  by  means  of  skeleton  keys,  which  th^ 
left  behind  them.  Once  in  the  shop  they  could,  of  course,  work 
unobserved;  and  as  the  partition  waU  was  only  one  brick  in 
thickness,  their  task  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  mortar 
scraped  out  of  the  wall  was  all  taken  into  the  empty  shop  and 
deposited  upon  a  piece  of  doth,  which  had  been  laid  down  to 
deaden  the  sound.  The  value  of  the  property  stolen  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Scott  at  from  1200/.  to  1500/. 

26.  Terrible  Railway  Accident  at  Harrow. — ^A  terrible  acci- 
dent occurred  to  the  Liverpool  express  train  leitving  Euston  at 
5  p.m.,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  seven  lives  and  severe  injuries  to 
several  persons.  The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  from  Harrow  Station,  and  the  cause  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  A  goods  train  having  met  with  a  casualty,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  it  on  to  a  siding.    Before  this  could  be  done,  the  5  p.m. 
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express  from  town  came  up  at  full  speed,  and  dashed  into  two  of 
the  trucks,  which  had  not  been  shunted  clear  of  the  line.  The 
express  train  consisted  of  about  twenty  carriages,  drawn  by  two 
engines.  The  first  engine  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  second 
thrown  off  the  line.  Several  of  the  succeeding  passenger  carriages 
were  also  wrecked.  A  fog  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  which 
possibly  prevented  the  driver  of  the  express  from  seeing  the  danger 
signals,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene;  and  although  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  servants  of  the  company,  and 
the  volunteers  who  flocked  to  their  assistance,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  all  the  sufferers  could  be  removed,  and  the  lines  were 
not  cleared  for  several  hours.  The  following  is  one  of  the  descrip- 
tive accounts  of  the  occurrence ; — 

The  express  train  was  drawn  by  two  powerful  engines,  the  first 
of  which  was  thrown  on  its  side,  the  second  taking  a  leap  over  and 
resting  on  it ;  and  in  that  position  it  continued  in  motion,  tearing 
to  pieces  all  that  came  in  its  way.  The  force  of  the  collision 
completely  rolled  the  luggage  trucks  together,  "  heaping  them  up,'' 
to  quote  an  eye-witness,  "  like  a  mountain.''  In  addition  to  the 
gush's  van,  several  of  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  express,  most 
of  them  first  class,  were  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  trucks,  and  the 
screams  and  terror  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  were  heartrending. 
When  the  accident  became  known,  assistance  was  soon  at  hand ; 
and,  in  reply  to  messages,  the  authorities  at  Camden  Town  and 
Euston  quickly  despatched  the  appliances  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  cases.  To  aid  in  the  search  for  the  buried  passengers  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  trucks  were  set  fire  to,  and  the  foe  thus 
occasioned  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  melancholy  surroundings. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rescuing  the  occupants  of  the 
various  compartments,  the  carriages  being  piled  up  as  already 
described.  Pickaxes  and  other  means  were  resorted  to  in  tearing 
portions  of  the  carriages  asunder,  and  as  the  sufferers  were  extricated 
therefrom  they  were  attended  to,  and  the  most  urgent  cases  sent 
into  the  town.  Here  a  fortunate  passenger  was  seen  employing  his 
handkerchief  as  a  bandage  to  the  head  or  arm  of  a  fellow-traveller, 
and  in  other  directions  the  same  attention  was  being  paid  to  a 
broken  arm,  leg,  and  other  injuries.  Drs.  Bridgewater,  Tite, 
Hulett,  and  Skelden  (sui^eon  to  the  company)  were  in  attendance, 
and  rendered  efficient  aid. 

Among  the  sufferers,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rowley,  of  Warford  HaD,  Cheshire, 
was  removed  to  the  Railway  Hotel,  where  he  had  his  leg  amputated, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock.  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson  Jefferys,  of  Langham  Hotel,  was  taken  to 
the  "  Queen's  Arms,"  where  he  also  died  after  much  suffering.  J ames 
Shelvey,  the  driver  of  the  first  engine,  was  among  the  fatal  cases ; 
and  four  other  dead  bodies  were  identified.  The  delay  occasioned 
by  the  accident  was  very  great.  The  ^' metal"  had  been  torn 
asunder  for  a  distance  of  fiSW  yards,  and  the  line  was  not  clear  at  a 
late  hour  the  next  night.  Crowds  of  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.   There  were  three  watches  found  among  the 
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dead^  and  in  each  instance  they  had  stopped  at  twenty- five  minutes 
past  five — ^the  time  of  the  accident.  Mr.  Lambert,  a  resident  at 
Harrow,  received  several  of  the  wounded,  and  the  inhabitants 
generally  rendered  praiseworthy  aid. 

The  inquest  was  opened  on  the  &8th,  when  a  jury  of  fifteen 
persons  was  sworn,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Knight,  vicar  of  Harrow  Weald, 
foreman. 

The  following  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jury : — 
We  find  that  James  Wilson  Jefierys  did  die  firom  the  mortal 
effects  of  injuries  received  at  Harrow  on  the  London  and  Nortii- 
Western  Railway ;  that  the  said  injuries  were  caused  by  a  collision 
between  the  5  p.m.  express  train  from  Euston  and  a  truck  preceding 
it  with  orders  to  shunt  at  Harrow,  but  which  was  not  on  the  siding 
in  the  time  allotted  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a  coupling  of 
one  of  the  waggons ;  that  the  said  collision  was  caused  by  neglect 
of  danger  sig^^s  on  the  part  of  William  Shelvey,  the  driver  of  the 
pilot  engine  of  the  express ;  and  that  the  precautions  directed  by  the 
company's  rules  in  the  case  of  foggy  weather  were  not  complied 
with  in  this  case.  That  the  train  was  not  protected  by  fog  signals 
at  Wembley  at  all,  nor  at  Harrow  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
collision.  We  think  that  Charles  Robinson,  the  signalman  at 
Wembley  cutting,  is  deserving  of  censure  for  not  using  fog  signals. 
We  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  public  will  not  be  secur^  until  it 
is  enacted  that  the  goods  and  passenger  trains  shall  not  run  on  the 
same  metals,  when  the  tra£Sc  is  so  extensive  as  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis. 
We  further  think  that  m  all  cases  the  absolute  block  system  should 
be  rigidly  enforced ;  and  that  the  hours  of  work  of  the  signalmen 
are  excessive,  and  should  be  reduced.^' 

A  similar  veixiict  was  recorded  in  each  of  the  other  cases  of 
death,  with  the  exception  of  William  Shelvey,  who  was  declared  to 
have  caused  his  own  death  in  the  manner  described. 

The  Coroner  having  thanked  the  jury  for  the  patient  attention 
they  had  given  to  the  case,  and  expressed  his  opmion  that  every 
person  who  candidly  considered  the  evidence  must  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

26.  Suspension  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackonochie. — Mr.  Macko- 
nochie,  incumbent  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council  for  disobeying  its  monitions,  was 
suspended  for  three  months  from  performing  clerical  duties.  Their 
lordships  declared  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  not  complied  with  the 
monition  in  respect  of  the  elevation  of  the  paten,  or  wafer  and 
chalice,  or  as  to  abstaining  from  prostration  before  the  consecrated 
elements ;  and  they  ordered  that  he  be  suspended  for  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  from  the  time  of  notice  of  the  suspension, 
from  all  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  and  ofSces,  and  the  execution 
thereof — that  was  to  say,  from  preaching  the  Word  of  Grod  and 
administering  the  Sacraments,  and  celebratmg  all  other  clerical  duties 
and  offices ;  and,  fiirther,  that  he  pay  the  costs  of  this  application. 
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80.  Visit  op  Her  Majesty  to  the  Empress  op  the  French.— 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen^  accompanied  by  her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Beatrice^  and  attended  by  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy  and  the 
Marchioness  of  £ly^  left  Windsor  Castle  this  mornings  in  order  to 
visit  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  of  the  French^  at 
Chiselhurst.  The  Queen  drove  to  the  Windsor  Terminus  of  the 
London  and  South- Western  Railway,  and  was  received  at  the 
station  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Beattie,  Mr.  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Cheesman  (station-master)^  and 
conducted  to  the  royal  saloon^  in  which  her  Majesty  took  her  seat, 
with  Princess  Beatrice.  The  special  train  consisted  of  a  fast 
narrow-gauge  engine,  two  royal  saloons,  and  four  other  carriages, 
provided  by  the  directors  of  the  South- Western  Line,  and  furnished 
with  Mr.  Preece's  system  of  electrical  communication.  A  number 
of  ladies  and  spectators  assembled  to  witness  the  Queen^s  depai*ture 
for  Chiselhurst.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  quitted  Windsor  at 
10.50  a.m.  precisely,  and  proceeded  rapidly  over  the  South-Westem 
line,  vid  Staines,  Richmond,  and  Clapham  Junction,  to  Waterloo, 
which  was  reached  at  11.35  a.m.,  and  where,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Cockbum,  the  engine  was  changed  for  one  belonging  to  the 
South-Eastem  Railway  Company.  The  journey  was  resumed  at 
11.88,  and  Chiselhurst  was  reached  at  11.55.  Royal  carriages,  sent 
from  Windsor,  were  in  readiness  at  the  station,  and  in  these  her 
Majesty  and  the  Princess  drove  to  Chiselhurst.  Her  Majesty  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  At  the  close  of  the 
visit  the  Queen  and  Princess  took  leave  of  the  Empress  and  drove 
back  to  Chiselhurst  Station,  where  the  special  train  had  in  the 
meantime  been  waiting.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  then 
returned  to  Windsor. 


5.  The  Smtthpield  Club  Cattle  Show.  —  The  seventy-second 
exhibition  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club  was  opened  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington.  The  champion  plate  of  100/.  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  Pulver's  short-horn,  shown  as  extra  stock,  which  had 
previously  taken  the  principal  prize  at  Birmingham.  The  silver 
cups  for  the  best  steer  and  best  heifer,  value  40/.  each,  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  West  Ham,  and  Senior,  of  Aylesbury,  for  their 
Devons.  In  Herefords  the  Queen  took  two  second  prizes,  and  one 
first,  and  the  Earl  of  Damley  a  first.  In  short-horns  the  honours 
went  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  Mr. 
Searson,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  the  Earl  of  Fftversham.  In  sheep  the 
cup  for  the  best  long- wools  was  won  by  Lord  Bemers,  and  for  the 
short-wools  by  Lord  Walsingham,  who  also  won  the  50/.  plate  for 
the  best  pen  of  sheep  in  the  show.    In  other  classes,  Mr.  Brown  (of 
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Yorkshire),  Colonel  Lowther,  M.P..  Mr.  HaU  (of  Great  Barford), 
Mr.  Lister  (of  Lincoln),  Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P.,the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Morrison  (of  Tisby),  and  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Russell  (of  the  Yale 
of  Darenth,  Kent),  were  the  principal  prizemen.  The  cup  for  the 
best  pig  in  the  show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Benjafield,  of  Stourbridge, 
Dorsetshire. 

6.  Fatal  Railway  Accidents. — ^The  close  of  the  year  1870  was 
rendered  memorable  in  England  by  a  succession  of  alarming  and 
fatal  railway  accidents.  On  the  26th  of  November  seven  persons 
lost  their  lives  by  a  coUision  at  Harrow  Station,  and  for  December 
we  have  to  recount  three  more  very  serious  accidents. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  on  the  6th,  at  Brockley  Whins,  where 
the  passenger  tra£Sc  from  Newcastle  to  Sunderlaiid  and  Shields 
separates,  and  whence  also  a  large  coal  tra£Sc  is  turned  off  from  the 
main  line  to  Sunderland  and  to  the  lyne  Dock.  The  express  train 
which  came  into  collision  with  a  coal  train  at  tliis  place,  left  Sun- 
derland at  half-past  ten  o^clock ;  and  this  morning,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  passengers,  there  were  several  butchers  proceeding  by 
it  to  Newcastle  cattle-market,  and  millers  and  com  merchants  who 
were  going  to  the  corn-market.  At  the  particular  place  where  the 
collision  occurred  the  coal  tra£Sc  is  turned  to  the  left  for  the  Tyne 
Dock,  and  the  passenger  traffic  from  Newcastle  is  brought  across 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  to  enable  the  train  from  Sunderland  to 
discharge  or  take  up  passengers  at  the  Brockley  Whins,  where  one 
platform  is  used  for  up  and  oown  traffic.  The  cause  of  the  collision, 
from  which  such  fearful  results  followed,  is  very  easily  explained. 
The  switches  were  in  charge  of  a  pointsman  named  Hedley.  As 
the  express  train  was  coming  from  the  east  and  was  being  "  slowed'^ 
to  pass  the  Brockley  Whins  station,  at  whieh  .it  had  not  to  adl, 
however,  a  coal  train  for  the  Tyne  Dock  was  coming  from  the  west, 
and  when  it  reached  the  points  to  be  turned  down  to  the  Tyne  Dock, 
Hedley  had  got  into  a  fluster,  lost  his  head,  and  had  opened 
the  wrong  points,  which  turned  the  coal  train  into  the  crossing 
leading  to  the  station  platform.  But  the  disastrous  mistake  did 
not  end  here,  for  the  same  action  opened  the  points  at  the  other  end, 
and  brought  the  express  train,  which  consisted  of  a  guard^s  van  and 
five  carriages — a  first  class,  a  composite,  and  three  seconds — off  the 
up  line  on  to  the  crossing,  and  dashed  the  two  engines  on  to  each 
other,  end  on.  The  speed  of  the  express  at  the  time  of  striking  was 
estimated  at  about  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  while  that  of  the 
coal  train  was  about  eight;  and  the  force  of  the  collision  was  suffi- 
cient to  smash  in  the  fronts  of  both  engines,  and  to  strew  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  spot  with  shattered  plates,  loosened  wheels,  and 
innumerable  pieces  of  rubbish  &om  the  terribly  shattered  carriages 
themselves.  The  van,  indeed,  was  broken  to  fragments,  one  of  the  sides 
flying  out  in  a  perfect  piece;  while  the  adjoining  first-dass  was 
forced  in  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to  hurl  the  occupants  high 
into  the  air,  and  to  cause  several  of  them  to  fall  upon  the  burning 
boilers  of  the  locomotives  adjoininfif.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the 
gompofite  compartments  disappeared  in  the  same  manner,  and  two 
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of  the  three  carriages  for  second  class  passeng^rs^  being  forced  aloft 
by  the  shock,  were  literally  smashed  to  atoms  by  falling  on  to  the 
embankment  and  the  travelling-way.  The  station-master  and 
porters  at  Brockley  Whins  at  once  hastened  to  render  what  assistance 
they  could  to  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  entangled  among  the 
ruins.  When  a  su£Scient  clearance  had  been  made  to  enable  the 
searchers  to  reach  the  people  embedded  in  the  rubbish,  they  came 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Frederick  Youngs,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  acting  in  Caste^  Play,  School,  and  several  other  plays 
of  Mr.  T.  W,  Robertson.  The  blood  was  streaming  from  his  head, 
which  appeared  to  be  terribly  fractured  at  the  back ;  but  beyond 
this  there  was  no  other  sign  of  injury  to  the  body  or  limbs.  A  lady, 
also  severely  cut  and  bruised  about  the  head,  was  lifted  from  a  com- 
partment near  Mr.  Younge,  and  was  carried  away  insensible.  It 
subsequently  tran^ired  that  this  was  Miss  Julia  Martell,  a  member 
of  the  Caste  company.  She  eventually  recovered  very  considerably, 
though  still  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  dead  body  of 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Richardson,  a  paper  manufacturer  at  Bishopwearmouth, 
was  lifted  from  about  the  same  spot,  and  was  almost  instantly  joined 
by  that  of  Mr.  C.  Tumbull,  a  clerk  and  commission  agent.  Both 
were  sadly  cut  and  mutilated.  While  people  were  making  ready  to 
remove  the  dead,  others  had  been  successful  in  releasing  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ogden  and  Herbert  Taplin  from  the  wreck,  but  both  were  so  fright- 
fully smashed  that  even  then  but  little  hopes  were  entertained  of 
their  recovery.  Mr.  Ogden's  face  and  head  were  much  battered, 
and  his  left  eye  appeared  to  have  been  knocked  completely  from  the 
socket;  while  Taplin,  a  porter  at  the  central  station,  who  had 
been  merely  put  on  temporarily  to  act  as  guard  to  the  express,  had 
the  bones  of  both  legs  crushea  almost  to  powder.  They  were  at 
once  removed  to  the  waiting-room,  and  promptly  attendea  to ;  but 
Mr.  Ogden  succumbed  to  his  injuries  about  one  o'clock,  and  Taplin, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  have  one  leg  amputated,  also  died  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  A  majority  of  the  injured  were  taken 
to  the  Queen's  and  the  Palatine  Hotels,  in  Sunderland.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  officials,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Alderman  Hartley, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Mitford,  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Simkins,  and  Mr.  Forsyth — a  good  staff  of  workmen  were  set  to 
clear  the  line,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  work  progress  that  the  shat- 
tered engines,  tenders,  and  carriages  were  all  removed  from  the  line 
before  three  o'clock,  and  the  traffic  was  then  resumed.  On  inquiries 
being  made  for  the  pointsman,  Hedley,  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
accordingly  rumours  were  at  once  circulated  that  he  had  either 
absconded  or  committed  suicide  :  but  later  in  the  evening  he  was  ap- 
prehended in  his  own  house,  and  conveyed  to  the  lock-up  at  Jarrow. 
The  man  was  originally  a  platelayer,  and  had  only  been  at  his 
new  duty  for  about  three  months. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed: — Frederick  Younge,  manager  of 
the  Ckste  Dramatic  Company ;  W.  B.  Ogden,  chemical  manufacturer, 
Deptford,  unmarried ;  Henry  Y .  Richardson,  Wearmouth,  paper  manu- 
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facturer^  Deptford^  aged  between  40  and  50 ;  B.  C.  Tumbull^  com- 
mission agents  Sunderland^  and  agent  to  Mrs.  B.  H.  Tweddell  and 
Co.^  aged  24  or  25  ;  Herbert  Taplin^  guard  of  passenger  train. 

At  the  inquest  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  Bobert  Hedley  having  omitted  to  place  the  points  right, 
and  that  it  was  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  ps^  of  the  said  Bobert 
Hedley.''  Bobert  Hedley  was  tried  at  the  Durham  Winter  Assizes 
for  manslaughter,  and  acquitted. 

Collision  nbae  Barnsley. — Scarcely  had  the  public  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  accident  at  Brockley  Whins,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  news  of  a  terrible  collision  on  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  line,  at  Stairfoot,  two  miles  from  Bamsley. 
This  took  place  on  the  12th,  when,  shortly  after  six  p.m.,  some 
trucks  which  were  in  process  of  shunting  at  the  latter  place  got 
loose,  and  ran  down  the  incline  into  the  Sheffield  train  just  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up  at  the  platform.  The  break-van  and  two  of  the 
passenger  carriages  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  line  for  some 
distance  was  torn  up.  Fourteen  passengers  were  killed,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  seriouslv  injured.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
dead: — Bichard  Parks,  landlord  of  the  Ordnance  Arms  Hotel, 
Hathersage ;  Hannah  Walton,  domestic  servant,  Mortemley,  near 
Sheffield ;  James  Stoperth,  miner,  Hemmingfield ;  William  Allerton, 
sexton,  Darfield ;  Thomas  Bichmond,  mechanic,  Chapeltown ;  Frank 
Thorpe,  miner,  Highgreen;  Clara  Wadsworth,  domestic  servant, 
Headingley;  Emma  Flint,  domestic  servant,  Lundhill;  Sarah 
Briggs,  girl,  Tankersley;  John  Cusworth,  banksman.  Tingle-bridge; 
John  Winstanley,  landlord.  Crown  Inn,  West  Melton;  John  Hars- 
field,  Elscar ;  John  Beaumont,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  Womb- 
well  ;  and  George  Flint,  miner,  20,  Hemmingfield.  As  there  was  no 
telegraphic  communication  with  Stairfoot,  some  time  elapsed  before 
proper  assistance  could  be  rendered,  but  at  length  special  trains 
were  run  from  Bamsley  to  remove  the  injured.  The  line  was  not 
cleared  till  midnight.  The  Sheffield  Independent  describes  the 
scene  as  follows : — 

The  train  arrived  at  Ardsley  station  at  thirteen  minutes  past 
six  o^dock ;  and  the  passengers  who  got  out  there  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  rails  on  their  way  from  the  station  when  a  number  of 
goods  waggons — ^probably  nine  or  ten — were  seen  coming  down  tiie 
line  in  the  direction  from  Bamsley.  They  were  without  an  engine 
and  were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fiftv  miles  an  hour.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  the  waggons  were  seen,  and  before  any  thing  could 
be  done  to  avert  the  impending  collision,  the  waggons  dashed  into 
the  end  of  the  passenger  train,  killing  and  maiming  severely  several 
of  the  occupants  of  the  last  two  carriages,  and  covering  the  line  with 
dibris  of  broken  waggons.  The  collision  is  described  as  being 
most  terrible  to  witness.  It  is  said  that  the  first  two  waggons,  im- 
mediately on  coming  into  contact  with  the  hind  part  of  the  train,  ap- 
peared to  dash  right  through  the  composite  carriage,  the  waggons 
behind  jumped  up  in  the  air,  and  then  fell,  some  on  their  sides  and 
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some  partly  on  the  np  and  down  lines.  The  two  last  waggons  were 
heavily  laden  with  gas-pipes^  and  in  consequence  kept  the  rails. 
All  that  is  at  present  known  is  that  by  some  means  or  other 
a  number  of  waggons,  which  were  on  what  is  called  the  Pontefract 
siding  at  the  Bamsley  station,  suddenly  left  their  positions.  From 
Bamsley  to  Ardsley  there  is  a  descent  of  one  in  100.  This  soon 
gave  the  waggons  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  time  the  collision 
occurred  they  could  not  have  been  going  at  a  less  speed  than  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  On  their  way  to  Anisley  they 
must  have  passed  several  pointsmen,  but,  singular  to  say,  they 
were  not  shunted,  nor  was  any  information  given  to  the  officials  at 
Ardsley  as  to  the  runaway  trucks.  There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony 
as  to  whether  the  passenger  train,  when  the  collision  occurred,  had 
actually  started  from  the  station,  or  whether  it  was  still  standing. 
There  is  however,  very  good  authority  for  sajing  that  the  train  was 
just  on  the  move,  and  the  guard,  William  Duce,  was  in  the 
act  of  jumping  into  his  van  when  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  run- 
away trucks  coming  towards  him  with  fearful  velocity.  He  in- 
stantly leaped  back  on  to  the  platform,  and  immediately  the  trucks 
dashed  into  the  rear  of  the  passenger  train  with  a  terrible  crash, 
which  was  heard  at  a  ^reat  distance.'^ 

At  the  inquest  the  jury  delivered  the  following  verdict : — 
''We  are  of  opinion  that  William  Allerton  and  others  have  come 
to  their  death  by  a  collision  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of  a  goods 
train  from  Bamsley  station ;  that  such  goods  train  broke  away  owing 
to  the  guard,  John  Hathershaw,  not  having  properly  spragged  the 
waggons,  and  to  improper  shunting.  Also  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  company,  on  all  inclines  where  goods  have  to  be  shunted  to 
form  a  train,  should  provide  catch  points  immediately  below  the 
siding.'"' 

In  answer  to  the  Coroner,  the  foreman  said  their  opinion  was  that 
John  Hathershaw  was  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
Bail  was  accepted. 

AociDBirr  near  Hatfield. — ^A  third  deplorable  accident  oc- 
*  curred  on  the  26th  near  Hatfield,  which  caused  the  deaths  of  eight 
persons,  and  injured,  more  or  less,  four  others ;  but  the  sufferers 
were  not  all  passengers,  four — two  of  whom  were  killed  and  two 
injured — ^being  persons  who  happened  to  be  near  the  line  when  this 
unforeseen  calamity  occurred,  and  so  shared  in  its  dangers. 

There  was  no  mystery  attending  the  accident,  for  the  cause  was 
traced  to  a  simple  breakage,  and  the  circimistances  can  be  stated 
with  precision.  The  train  to  which  the  accident  occurred  was  the 
one  which  left  King's  Cross  at  4.26  p.m.,  being  the  fast  train  to 
Peterborough,  timed  to  stop  at  Hatfield,  which  is  twenty  miles  out 
of  London.  The  train  was  made  up,  in  the  fore  part,  of  a  break- 
van  next  to  the  engine-tender,  a  second  and  a  third  class  following, 
and  five  other  carriages  with  a  guard^s  break  at  the  end.  The  train 
travelled  at  good  speed  until  about  midway  between  Potter's  Bar 
station  and  Hatfield  station,  near  a  place  called  Bell  Bar,  where 
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there  is  a  level  crossing  guarded  by  gates^  with  a  gatekeeper's  house 
on  the  down-line  side.  The  train  reached  this  spot  in  about  twenty- 
five  minutes'  travellings  and  was  going  at  the  rate  then  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  along  a  straight  road.  A  gatekeeper  named  Henry 
Town  was  standing  on  the  up-line  side  as  the  train  was  approach- 
ings  and  he  noticed  that  as  the  train  came  near  there  was  a  momen- 
tary jumping  with  the  break- van^  which^  just  after  passing  ihe 
crossings  broke  suddenly  away  from  the  engine — dropped,  in  fact — 
and  so  snapped  the  couplings,  and  the  engine  went  on.  The  crash 
that  followed  must  have  been  terrible,  for  the  two  following  car- 
riages were  literally  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  one  dashed  over  the 
other  to  such  a  height  as  to  knock  away  a  comer  of  the  gatekeeper's 
cottage  wall  near  the  roof,  at  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  At 
the  same  moment  the  first  carriage  was  pitched  across  the  up-line, 
a  portion  of  it  dashing  against  the  gateway  on  the  up-line  side 
with  a  force  which  must  have  been  tremendous,  for  the  strong  iron 
gate  was  completely  bulged  out,  while  the  two  other  carriages  were 
split  about  on  the  aown-line  side  in  the  direction  of  Hatfield.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  carriages  were  displaced  from  the  line,  but  were  said 
to  be  uninjured,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  remained  quietly 
on  the  line.  The  guard  at  the  rear  took  all  precautions  to  prevent 
any  additional  calamity  from  a  collision  occurring  on  the  London 
side,  and  a  coal  train  which  was  approaching  fr^m  Hatfield  was 
promptly  stopped  by  the  engine-driver  of  the  unfortunate  train, 
who  went  on  with  his  engine  to  Hatfield  to  obtain  assistance  and 
to  stop  all  traffic. 

The  passengers  who  were  uninjure4>  and  there  were  some  Hiirty 
or  forty,  quickly  descended  into  the  snow,  and  they  were  declared 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  behaved  nobly, 
both  sexes  and  all  classes,  in  rendering  aid  in  this  terrible  scene, 
assistance  being  doubly  needed  from  the  extreme  cold  and  heavy 
snow  then  falling.  A  most  striking  feature  of  this  accident  was 
that  the  dead  far  outnumbered  the  woimded,  the  reverse  being 
more  generally  the  case  in  railway  accidents,  and  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  killed,  then  numbering  seven,  were  laid  out  on  a  bank 
by  the  passengers,  and  three  of  the  five  wounded  persons  found 
under  the  broken  carriages  were  distributed  among  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Dredge,  of  Hatfield,  and  Dr.  Osbddiston,  of 
the  same  town,  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  the  latter  gave  his 
attention  to  a  man  who  was  mortally  injured,  and  who  kept  cry- 
ing out  to  be  put  near  a  fire,  but  he  lived  scarcely  half  an  hour. 
From  the  examination  then  made  an  opinion  was  given  that  all  the 
occupants  of  one  carriage  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  was  severely  wounded.  The  extent  of  the  calamity  was  soon 
ascertained.  Every  care  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  wounded 
sufferers,  seven  of  the  eight  dead  were  removed  to  Woolmer-green, 
a  village  some  half-mile  distant,  where  the  bodies  were  placed  in 
coffins  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Williams,  the  supermtendent 
at  King's  Cross. 
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Tbe  cause  of  the  accident  was  then  sought  for,  and  it  was  not 
far  to  seek.  It  was  found  in  the  total  breakage  of  a  patent  tire,  of 
the  best  steel,  a  description  of  tire  which  has  hitherto  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  counted  as  the  most  secure,  from  its  sup- 
posed holding  power  in  case  of  breakage.  It  was  considered  that 
if  the  steel  broke  in  one  place  the  wheel  would  still  hold  together, 
but  this  tire  was  in  several  pieces,  and  as  the  wheel  broke  down 
the  axle  snapped,  the  severance  from  the  engine  followed,  and  this 
terrible  loss  of  life  was  the  result.  The  permanent  way  was,  owing 
to  the  hard  frost,  quite  uninjured,  and  the  broken  carriages  having 
been  cleared  away  the  train  went  on  to  Hatfield,  where  many  of  the 
passengers  broke  their  journey. 

The  passengers  who  were  killed  and  injured  were  all  second-class 
passengers,  no  first-class  passengers  having  sustained  injuries.  The 
others  killed  and  injured  were  four  persons  who  were  walking  on 
the  line  to  a  signalman's  box. 

9.  Fbaeful  Explosion  at  Bieminqham. — A  most  awful  explo- 
sion occurred  at  Birmingham  between  twelve  and  onie  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  at  the  cartridge  works  of  Messrs.  Ludlow,  at  Witton,  the 
scene  of  previous  similar  catastrophes.  The  accident  occurred  in  a 
lai^  field  adjoining  the  embankment  of  the  South  StafiTordshire 
Railway,  shortly  after  it  passes  Aston.  At  this  place  there  were 
erected  some  nineteen  sheds,  in  which  about  500  persons,  chiefly 
girls  and  boys,  were  employed  in  the  work  of  making  and  priming 
cartridges,  their  particular  task  at  the  time  of  the  accident  being 
the  manufacture  of  Enfield  cartridges  for  the  French  Gh>vemment. 
It  was  in  one  of  the  priming  sheds,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  powder 
>vas  necessarily  lying  about,  that  the  first  explosion  occurred,  and 
from  this  it  extended  to  two  other  sheds,  the  nearest  of  which  was 
not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  yards  distant.  The  result  was 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  three  sheds,  in  which  some  hundreds  of 
persons  were  at  work,  and  a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  Seventeen 
persons  were  killed  outright,  and  fifty-three  others,  all  women  and 
girls,  so  seriously  injured  that  most  of  them  could  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  had  to  be  removed  to  the  General  Hospital.  The  scene 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  accident  was  most  distressing,  the  field  for  yards 
around  being  strewn  with  the  mutilated  remains  of  human  bodies. 
Heads  and  limbs  and  fragments  of  clothing  were  scattered  about,  and 
the  appearance  of  many  of  the  charred  and  blackened  survivors  was 
horrible.  It  was  rumoured  among  the  workpeople  that  the  apron 
of  one  of  the  women  caught  fire  as  she  was  standing  before  an  open 
stove,  and  that  the  flame  spread  to  the  powder  on  the  benches.  The 
following  is  a  more  particular  account  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 

The  site  of  the  explosion  was  a  low-lying  field,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  railway  embankment,  and  fenced  off  on  the  others  from 
neighbouring  fields  and  from  the  main  road,  Witton-lane,  which  at 
this  point,  some  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Birmingham,  passes 
under  the  railway.  On  this  patch  of  ground  stood  some  nineteen 
substantial  wooden  stalls,  averaging  about  40  feet  long  by  20  feet 
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wide^  and  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  from  10  to 
20  yards.  The  interior  arrangements  of  these  sheds  may  be  said  to 
have  consisted  generally  of  wooden  benches^  running  round  the 
walls^  and  narrow  tables  disposed  longitudinally  in  couples  on  each 
side  of  the  centre^  which  was  left  free  for  locomotion.  It  was  in 
the  centre  that  the  heating  stove  was  usually  placed^  and  that  was 
its  position  in  the  shop or  shed  where  the  explosion  originated. 
This  latter  shed^  technically  known  as  the  Enfield  loading  shop/' 
and  used  for  completing  the  loading  of  the  cartridges — ^the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  manufacturing  process — stood  at  a  distance 
of  some  80  or  90  feet  from  the  road  fence.  About  ten  yards  from 
this,  in  an  oblique  direction,  was  another  shed  used  for  charging 
the  cartridges  with  powder,  and  some  seventeen  yards  farther  off  was 
a  third  sh^,  appropriated  to  a  similar  purpose.  In  the  three  sheds 
there  probably  were  employed  altogether  about  100  persons,  chiefly 
women  and  girls,  and  of  these  scarcely  any  escaped  without  injuries 
more  or  less  serious.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  the  manager 
or  overseer  of  the  works  was  quitting  a  magazine  in  another  part 
of  the  field,  and  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  door,  when  he  saw  a 
dazzling  sheet  of  flame  shoot  out  from  beneath  the  Enfield  shop, 
which  was  immediately  rent  asunder  with  a  deafening  roar.  In  a 
minute  the  wreck  was  a  mass  of  fire,  and  the  blazing  fragments  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  w^re  scattered  far  and  wide.  Some  of 
them  apparently  fell  upon  the  neighbouring  shop,''  which  must 
have  been  partially  burat  in  bv  the  force  of  the  concussion,  as  it 
exploded  almost  instantaneously  under  the  shower  of  live  sparks 
from  the  first  shed,  and  in  its  turn  communicated  the  fire  to  shed 
No.  8.  The  most  destructive  of  the  three  explosions  was  the  first, 
in  which  out  of  some  twenty-five  workwomen  seventeen  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  or  devoured  by  the  flames  in  view  of  the  spectators, 
without  a  chance  of  rescue.  From  the  other  two  sheds  the  work- 
people for  the  most  part  contrived  to  scramble  out  unaided,  burnt, 
blackened}  bleeding,  and  blinded,  but  still  alive.  Many  of  die  poor 
women  who  staggered  out  moaning  and  shrieking  into  the  road, 
where  they  fell  down,  had  scarcely  a  strip  of  clothing  left  on  th^, 
and  the  ground  for  yards  around  was  strewed  with  the  burnt  and 
tattered  and  blood-stained  fragments  of  female  dress.  Help  was, 
happily,  soon  at  hand,  both  from  the  neighbouring  works  of  Messrs. 
Kynoch  and  from  the  houses  in  the  road,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  no  less  than  fifty-three  women  and  girls  whose  in- 
juries demanded  medical  treatment  were  removed  in  cabs  and  cars 
to  the  Greneral  Hospital.  Seventeen  others  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Enfield  loading  shop  were  burnt  almost  to  cinders,  and  thdr 
charred  remains  were  removed  to  neighbouring  premises  to  await 
identification. 

Five  of  the  least  disfigured  corpses  were  identified,  but  even  in 
their  cases  the  features  were  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  only  due 
to  their  identity  was  some  ornament  or  fragment  of  apparel.  One 
of  the  first  bodies  identified  was  that  of  a  girl,  who  was  recognized 
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solely  hj  one  of  her  boots  and  a  button  of  her  dress.  Another  body 
was  claimed  by  no  less  than  three  different  people,  one  being  the 
supposed  husband  of  the  deceased,  whose  claim,  however,  was  over- 
ruled. Another  was  identified  by  a  piece  of  flannel  round  her  throat, 
and  another  by  a  ring  of  peculiar  form ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
attempts  at  identification  were  ftitile,  and  the  sorrowing  survivors 
had  to  depart  without  even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  claiming 
the  remains  of  their  relative.  One  man  who  had  lost  both  a  wife 
and  a  daughter  contrived  to  identify  the  former  by  means  of  a  belt 
she  wore,  but  the  daughter's  body  was  not  distinguishable.  Another 
man,  an  old  one,  with  whitened  hair  and  tottering  steps,  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  ghastly  sight  in  the  shed,  where  he  came  to  seek  his 
child's  corpse,  that  he  fled  from  the  building  with  a  shriek  of  horror. 

All  accounts  concurred  in  attributing  the  accident  to  the  awk- 
wardness or  inadvertence  of  one  of  the  workwomen,  whose  dress 
caught  fire  as  she  stood  near  the  open  stove  where  her  dinner  was 
warming.  On  discovering  her  peril  the  poor  girl  was  said  to  have 
rushed  screaming  to  and  fro,  and  her  companions  apparently  had 
not  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  her  down  and  crush  out  the  fire 
before  it  communicated  with  the  loose  powder  lying  about.  From 
the  benches,  the  sheet  of  flame  would  easily  extend  to  the  '^hoppers'' 
or  reservoirs  of  gunpowder  from  which  tiie  cartridges  are  fed,  and 
this  would  expliun  the  statement  of  one  of  the  survivors,  that  the 
flash  came  down  the  whole  side  like  lightning.''  The  stove  which 
caused  the  mischief  was  said  to  have  been  recently  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  the  shed — a  truly  perilous  comfort. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  those  that  died  from  their 
injuries  in  the  hospital  amounted  to  about  thirty-three,  making 
with  the  seventeen  who  were  killed  on  the  spot,  fiftjr  who  lost  their 
lives  hj  this  terrible  calamity. 

Notice  was  given  that  a  Government  inspector  would  thoroughly 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

22.  EcLiPSB  OF  THB  SuN. — ^Thc  long  foretold  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  distinctly  seen  in  London.  Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the 
atmosphere  the  sun  was  not  at  first  visible,  but  at  a  quarter-past 
twelve  the  sky  became  very  clear,  and  after  this  time  the  progress 
of  the  phenomenon  could  be  distinctly  watched  to  the  end. .  With  a 
telescope  of  moderate  power  the  sun  presented  an  interesting  appear- 
ance. His  disc  was  reduced  to  a  sickle  of  light,  having  its  convexitv 
upwards,  and  its  two  points  nearly  on  a  horizontal  line.  The  breadth 
of  the  sickle  resembled  that  of  the  moon  when  about  four  days  old. 

Two  large  sun-spots,  or  rather  a  double  group  of  spots  connected 

a  relatively  narrow  zone  of  penumbra  (or  half-light)  had  come  into 
view  above  and  towards  the  right  of  the  moon's  disc.  Numbers  of 
minute  and  very  dark  spots  could  be  seen  around  the  two  large 
ones,  and  along  the  connecting  streak  of  half-shadow.  It  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  remarkable  group  of  spots  was  the  same 
which  was  seen  by  so  many  with  the  naked  eye  when  the  sun  was 
seen  like  a  globe  of  led-hot  iron  through  the  fogs  of  last  November. 
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One  feature  of  the  eclipse  was  spoken  of  as  very  interesting.  The 
sun's  face  showed  many  small  and  seemingly  very  dark  spots.  As 
the  moon^  passing  pnwards,  disclosed  these  one  after  another^  the 
following  succession  of  appearances  was  presented. 

Firsts  it  seemed  as  though  a  lunar  mountain  were  being  upreared 
by  some  gigantic  sublunarian  force.  As  this  seeming  mountain  grew 
to  its  full  height  one  could  recognize  in  it  a  distinctly  marked  dif- 
ference of  darkness  as  compared  with  the  moon^  and  a  somewhat 
ruddy  aspect.  It  was^  ind^^  almost  possible  to  persuade  oneself 
that  the  seeming  mountain  was  of  the  nature  of  those  red  pro- 
minences which  during  total  eclipse  seem  to  surround  the  moon,  "  as 
garnets  round  a  brooch  of  jet,''  Then  the  moon  would  detach  itself 
from  this  appendage,  and  it  was  very  noteworthy  how  plainly  the 
moon's  onward  motion  could  be  recognized  while  the  sm^  spot  was 
still  close  by ;  but  as  the  moon's  distance  gradually  increased,  the 
spot  which  had  appeared  a  few  moments  before  to  be  travelling 
away  from  the  moon's  edge  seemed  to  come  to  rest — at  least,  its 
gradual  increase  of  diijtance  from  the  moon  could  no  longer  be 
recognized. 

The  eclipse  was  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester. A  clear  frosty  atmosphere  prevailed,  and  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  obscuration  the  sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  but  during 
the  greater  p^t  of  the  eclipse  it  could  be  seen  with  ease  by  the 
nak^  eye.  At  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration  there  was  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  light,  so  that,  but  for  the  groups  col- 
lected in  the  streets  to  watch  it,  the  attention  of  many  people  would 
not  have  been  attracted.  A  rather  thick  mist  succeeded  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  prevailed  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  eclipse  was  also  seen  to  great  advantage  at  Leeds,  the  weather 
being  splendid,  and  the  view  remarkably  clear. 

Severe  Frost. — A  severe  frost  set  in  shortly  before  Christmas 
Day,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  London  Parks 
were  in  consequence  crowded  with  thousands  of  skaters  and  sliders. 

A  disastrous  accident  occurred  on  the  24th  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Walter,  of  Bearwood,  Berkshire,  who  in  endeavouring  to  save 
his  brother  and  cousin,  who  had  fallen  into  the  ice,  unfortunately  lost 
his  own  life  though  he  preserved  theirs. 

In  the  county  of  Norfolk  there  was  a  very  large  fall  of  snow.  In 
the  western  division  there  were  three  or  four  inches  of  snow.  In  tiie 
Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  snow  was  also  plentiful. 

In  Yorkshire  the  winter  set  in  with  great  severity.  On  the  night 
of  the  23rd,  at  Messrs.  Slater's  Nurseries,  Malton,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  eight  deg^s.  In  the  town  the  lowest  point  was  fourteen 
degrees.  On  the  24th,  though  the  stm  was  bright,  the  temperature 
never  rose  above  twenty-two  degrees. 

There  was  a  hard  frost  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
upper  reaches  of  the  Tjme,  Wear,  and  Tees,  and  all  the  smaller  rivers 
in  these  counties  were  frozen  over ;  and  the  weather  had  not  been 
80  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  since  the  Christmas  of 
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1860.  All  out-door  employment  was  stopped^  Mid  so  was  all  the 
trade  by  keels  and  other  craft  above  Tyne-ridge.  On  Christmas-eve 
the  sheets  of  water  frozen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  were 
crowded  with  skaters. 

In  the  island  of  Jersey^  a  strong  frost  suddenly  set  in^  the  cold 
being  more  severe  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  glass 
fell  as  low  as  twenty  degrees^  an  imusually  low  temperature  for  this 
island. 

The  Scotsman  said  it  was  many  years  since  the  occurrence  of  such 
cold  weather  as  that  experienced  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  in  fact^  it 
was  questionable  whether  the  same  low  temperature  had  been  felt 
within  living  memory  in  Edinburgh.  At  one  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  23rd, 
the  thermometer  recorded  sixteen  degrees  of  frost,  and  the  readings 
later  in  the  morning  showed  the  mercury  at  twelve  degrees  and  a 
half.  This  reading  was  made  in  a  south  suburb,  the  thermometer 
being  placed  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  A  thermometer, 
attached  to  a  third  story  window,  on  a  level  with  Princes-street 
and  with  a  southern  exposure,  exhibited  no  less  than  twenty  degrees 
of  frost — a  reading  almost  imprecedented  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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THE  EAEL  OP  CLARENDON,  K.G. 

Trk  Right  Hon.  George  William  Frede- 
rick  ViUiers,  Earl  of.  Clarendon,  of  Cla- 
rendon, near  Salisbniy,  and  Baron  Hyde, 
of  Hindon,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  K.G., 
G.C.B.,  Ao.t  who  died  on  the  27th  of 
Jnne,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1800.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Hon.  G^rge  Villiers,  by  the  Hon. 
Teresa  Parker,  cUbughter  of  John,  first 
Lord  Bonngdon,  and  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Morley.  He  saooeeded  to  the 
ftonily  honours,  as  fourth  Earl,  in  De- 
cember, 1888,  upon  the  death  of  his 
nnole,  John  Charles,  third  Earl. 

He  entered  the  diplomatio  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1820.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
and  was  employed  in  Lreland  for  two 
or  three  years — ^we  beliere  in  1827-29 
— ^in  arranging  the  union  of  the  English 
and  IrislHtfxcise  Boards. 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty. 

In  discharging  the  duties  of  these,  com- 
paratively specking,  subordinate  posts, 
he  showed  so  much  judgment,  discretion, 
and  energy  that,  in  September,  1838,  he 
was  accredited  by  Lord  Grey's  Adminis- 
tration as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  His  residence  in  Spain  in  that 
capacity  was  coincident  with  the  war- 
fiire  which  raged  in  that  unfortunate 
country  between  the  Queen's  party,  or 
Constitutionalists — known  also  as  Chris- 
tinos — and  the  adherents  of  the  Fre- 


tender,  Don  Carlos*  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  here  a  history  of  that  san- 
guinary war ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  placed  in  a  post  which  required 
the  greatest  tact,  firmness,  and  discre- 
tion, our  Minister  acquitted  himnolf  with 
the  greatest  honour,  not  only  to  hih  own 
personal  character,  but  to  the  ooun^ 
which  he  represented.  He  wbs  largely 
instrumental  in  procuring,  in  April, 
1834,  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded in  London,  which  was  known  as 
the  "  Quadruple  Alliimce,"  on  account 
of  the  four  contracting  parties,  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  PortugaL  The  object 
of  this  Treaty  was  the  pacification  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula ; 
under  its  articles  Spain  and  Portugal 
mutually  eng^aged  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  task  of  expelling  from  their  re- 
spective territories  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Miguel.  France  bound  herself  to  second 
their  efforts  in  any  way  she  could,  and 
England  undertook  to  co-operate  by  em- 
ploying a  naval  force  on  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  coasts.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  position  of  the  Britiah  Envoy 
at  Madrid  became  one  of  extreme  *diffi- 
culty  and  delicacy,  the  more  so  as 
France  showed  herself,  if  not  lukewarm 
in  the  matter,  at  least  far  less  diapoeed 
than  England  to  take  active  meaaorea  in 
support  of  the  objects  of  the  Alliance. 
The  advice  of  Mr.  Yilliers,  therofiora, 
was  eagerly  sought,  and  received  with 
corresponduig  deference  by  the  Spanidi 
Government.  It  was  also  mainly  through 
his  efforts  that  England  was  Buoceesfol 
in  negotiating  with  Spckin  a  treaty  for 
the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the  slaTv 
trade  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  a  measnrB 
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to  which  that  most  Christian  Goyern- 
ment,  ap  to  that  time,  had  refdsed  to 
listen,  but  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  rati- 
fied, was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  this  country. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Villiers  in  his 
diplomatic  capacity  were  cordially  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Melbourne,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  €k)vemment  a^  home,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  Ghrand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  while  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton,  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreign 
Afibirs,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  19th  of  AprU,  1837, 
bore  personal  witness  to  the  fact  "  that 
the  respect  Spain  entertained  for  this 
country  was  rery  much  owing  to  the 
able  and  judicious  conduct  of  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid ;  and  that  the  high 
character  which  that  Minister  had  per- 
sonally established,  joined  with  the  g^od 
&ith  which  the  British  Gkyvemment  had 
observed  in  its  dealings,  had  indeed 
rendered  the  character  of  an  English- 
man a  paasport  through  Spain."  A 
higher  testimony  to  personal  worth  could 
scarcely  hare  been  given,  or  a  higher 
compliment  paid  to  official  ability. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889, 
having  recently  succeeded  to  his  uncle's 
title.  Lord  Clarendon  resigned  his  post 
at  Madrid,  and  came  to  London  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
month  of  July  following  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Goremment  and  their  repre- 
sentative in  Spain  having  been  severely 
commented  upon  by  Loid  Londonderry, 
a  speech  was  elicited  from  Lord  Claren- 
don, which  proved  that,  though  not,  of 
course,  an  accomplished  debater,  he 
csould  state  a  case  so  clearly  uid  effec- 
tively as  to  command  the  attention  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  On  this 
occasion  his  speech  contained  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  fbllowed  in  dealing  with  the  tan- 
gled web  of  Spanish  affairs,  in  which  he 
declared  that  no  greater  mistake  could 
be  made  than  to  suppose  the  people  of 
the  Peninsula  unfit  for  freedom  or  radi- 
cally opposed  to  a  Liberal  and  enlight- 
ened form  of  Government,  and  that 
whatever  changes  had  lately  been  made 
had  produced,  at  all  events,  some  mea- 
sure of  free  discussion,  public  opinion, 
popular  representation,  and  a  free  Press. 
As  soon  as  this  speech  reached  the  Pen- 
insula a' gold  medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour,  and  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  constitutional  free- 
dom in  that  country.  A  meeting,  too, 
was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  that 
the  speech  should  be  forthwith  trans- 
lated into  the  Spemish  language,  and 
cmmlated  as  widely  as  possible  through- 


out Spain.  It  was  also  subsequently 
resolved  to  present  Lord  Clarendon  with 
a  handsome  work  of  art  in  perpetvam 
rei  memoriam. 

In  the  following  January,  upon  some 
changes  being  effected  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Cabinet,  Lord  Clarendon  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Duncannon 
in  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  in 
the  October  of  the  same  year  he  sue* 
oeeded  Lord  Holland  in  the  Chanoellor'- 
ship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  There 
is  not,  however,  much  to  say  about  him 
in  either  of  those  not  very  laborious  or 
very  responsible  posts,  except  that  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  feeble  Administration  of 
which  he  had  become  a  member  so 
shortly  before  its  Ml.  In  little  more 
than  a  jear  and  a  half  after  his  joining 
the  Cabinet  came  the  General  Mection 
of  July,  1841,  the  resignation  of  the 
Whig  Government  followed  only  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  to 
power,  with  a  majority  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  been  at  all  times  fietvourable 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  be- 
coming convinced  of  their  truth.  Lord 
Clarendon,  though  firmly  adhering  to 
his  own  party,  gare  a  heiyrty  support  to 
the  commercial  policy  which  that  states- 
man inaugurated.  Of  the  repeal,  the 
total  repeal,  of  the  Com  Laws  there  had 
never  been  a  more  stanch  and  persistent 
advocate  than  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles 
Pelham  Villiers,  the  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton; and  when  that  crowning 
act  of  legislation  was  brought  forward 
for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Lord  Clarondon  accompanied  his  vote 
for  the  measure  by  a  speech  of  great 
ability.  It  was  but  natural,  therofore, 
that  on  the  rotum  of  the  Liberals  to 
office  in  1846,  with  Lord  John  Russell 
at  their  head,  Lord  Clarendon  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  important  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Irola^d.  In  spite  of,  the 
famine,  caused  by  the  failnro  of  the 
potato  crop,  whidi,  having  beg^  in 
1846,  in  1847  was  almost  universal,  he 
entered  on  his  Vioeroyalty  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  His  nomina- 
tion was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  appointments  made  by  the  new 
Premier ;  and  we  have  Lord  Brougham 
as  our  authority  for  saying  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Irish  towiurds  their  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  one  not  of  "  eulogy 
or  praise,"  but  of  "  veneration  and  aU 
most  worship."    He  at  oooe  exerted 
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himflelf  to  mitigate  tlie  snfferingB  of  the 
people  by  organizing  machinery  for  their 
relief^  and  for  admmistering  that  relief 
in  snch  a  way  as  to  give  the  full  effect 
at  onoe  to  tibe  contribntions  of  private 
charity  and  to  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  the  Legislature.  His  popnlarity,  it  is 
trae,  was  to  some  extent  diminished  by 
the  agitation  of  the  "  Young  Ireland  " 
party,  who  were  tempted  to  the  rery 
yerge  of  treason  by  the  success  of  the 
Paris  Beyolution  in  February,  1848 ;  and 
the  "veneration"  and  "worship**  of 
the  Celtic  part  of  the  population  gave 
way  to  another  set  of  feelings  towards 
him,  both  personally  and  officially,  when 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  having  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Queen,  was  ignominiously 
defeated  in  a  cabbage-garden,  arrested, 
tried  for  high  treason,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
subsequently  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life — a  punishment  to  which 
O'Brien's  fellow  -  conspirators,  Messrs. 
Meagher  and  Mitchell,  were  also  sen- 
tenced. It  is  much  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
credit  that  he  was  able  in  such  troubled 
times  to  vindicate  the  law,  without 
appealing  to  the  Legislature  for  any  ex- 
traordinaiy  coercive  powers.  It  will  be 
remembered  also  that,  in  suppressing 
these  seditious  outbreaks-  among  the 
misgniided  Celtic  peasantry,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon most  wisely  declined  the  prof- 
fered services  of  the  Orange  Lodges. 
With  similar  firmness  and  impartiality, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  superseded  Lord 
Boden  and  two  other  members  of  Orange 
Lodges  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
on  account  of  the  "  untoward  **  affiur  in 
the  pass  of  Dolly's  Brae.  His  conduct 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  this  transaction 
was  severely  questioned  at  the  time  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  not  only  by  Lord 
Boden's  friends,  but  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby ;  but  Lord  Clarendon*s  reply  was 
a  masterly  vindication  of  the  impartial 
policy  pursued  by  the  Irish  Executive. 

That,  in  spite  of  his  supersession  of 
Lord  Boden  as  a  magistrate,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon did  not  lose  the  respect  even  of 
Lord  Boden*s  champion.  Lord  Derby 
himself,  was  very  mchrkedly  shown,  as 
we  shall  see,  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
In  February,  1853,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl&irs 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  that 
post  being  vacated  by  Lord  John  Bus- 
0ell,  after  he  had  held  it  scarcely  two 
months;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  in  this 
oapaoi^  to  direct  the  several  intricate 
and  difficult  negotiations  of  the  British 
Gk>vemment  with  France,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  which  the 
Russian  war  entailed.   When  the  Aber- 


deen Ministry  fell  in  the  spring  of  185$, 
Lord  Derby  was  commanded  by  her 
Msjesty  to  construct  a  Cabinet ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Toiy  chief  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  leave  the  direction  of 
Foreign  AfEairs  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  Lord  Derby  was  unable  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  then  succeeded  to  the  helm,  in  re- 
forming the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
very  naturally  handed  back  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Afi&irs  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  in  that  capacity  and  as  Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiary  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  negotiated  in  Paris 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  following 
year.  His  services  on  that  occasion 
elicited  the  highest  praise  both  in  Par- 
liament and  fi^m  the  Press,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  oflBared,  but  declined, 
the  coronet  of  a  Marquis.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  direction  of  Foreign  Affiurs 
until  the  retirement  of  his  chidT  in  1858. 
In  1864  he  rejoined  Lord  Palmerston's 
third  Ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster;  but  resumed  his 
former  post  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
following  year,  under  the  Adininistra- 
tion  of  Lord  Bussell.  Bemaining  out  <ji 
office  with  his  party  during  Lord  Derby's 
last  Ministry  and  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
he  returned  in  December,  1868,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  to 
the  Office  which  he  held  to  the  last,  and 
with  which  his  name  will  hereafter  be 
chiefly  identified. 

The  retrospect  of  so  long  a  public  and 
official  life  as  that  of  Lord  Clarend<m  is 
tall  of  instruction  and  interest.  His 
principal  qualifications  for  the  posts  he 
filled  was,  perhaps,  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry.  Probably  there  never  was  a 
harder  worker.  He  wrote  with  extca- 
ordinary  facility  as  well  as  felicity,  and 
his  correspondence  embraced  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  included  in 
its  range  every  variety  of  subject.  He 
was  an  admirable  talker,  and,  what  is 
l)ossibly  equally  rare,  a  most  patient 
listener.  If  any  thing  were  to  be  leant 
from  the  most  tedious  visitor,  he  sop- 
pressed  all  sign  of  weariness,  followed 
idm  through  every  irrelevant  exoorsioa, 
brought  1dm  back  dexterously  to  the 
point,  and  elicited  the  one  grain  of 
worth  firom  whole  bushels  of  chaff.  Bat 
we  should  do  him  injustice  if  we  en- 
larged only  on  his  rare  power  of  listen- 
ing.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of 
conversation.  No  man  was  more  g»j> 
more  "  light  in  hand,"  none  more  tail  of 
happy  illustrations,  ot  pleasant  anerdoA* 
collected  in  a  wide  experience  of  sodetj, 
no  one  could  put  a  whole  argument  iato 
an  epigram  more  neatly,  or,  where  ^bm 
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oooasion  reqtiired,  oonld  deliver  himself 
with  greater  weight  of  anthority.  It 
was  Us  niisfortnne  that  he  was  never 
in  the  House  of  Ck)mmonB.  In  that 
great  school  of  eloquence  he  would  have 
learnt  the  power  of  malring  the  keen 
wit  and  exquisite  facility  of  illustration, 
which  shone  so  brightly  in  private,  in- 
fluence a  large  assembly,  and  command 
the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.  In 
the  Lords  there  is  not  much  scope  for 
eloquence;  and  though  he  was  never 
deficient  when  a  course  of  policy  had  to 
be  explained  or  defended,  and  could  hold 
his  own  on  such  occasions,  even  against 
such  giants  as  Lord  Derby  or  Lord 
EUenborough,  he  seldom  intruded  upon 
that  apathetic  audience,  which,  much  as 
it  relishes  intellectual  attainments  in 
private,  seems  always  to  discourage  the 
display  of  them  in  its  debates.  But  by 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
know  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  private  life  he 
wiU  ever  be  remembered,  not  only  as 
the  great  Minister,  the  intimate  friend 
of  ^vereigns,  and  the  depository  of 
their  confidences,  but  as  the  most  genial 
of  companions  and  the  stanohest  of 
friends,  ever  ready  to  cheer  by  his  sym- 
pathy or  to  assist  by  advice  derived 
from  an  almost  unexampled  experience 
and  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  man- 
kind and  of  affairs.  By  them  his  me- 
mory will  be  long  cherished,  and  they 
will  not  &Q  to  hikd  down  to  a  succeed- 
ing  generation  the  record  of  the  quali- 
ties which  in  their  time  have  won  such 
high  distinction  for  him  whom  the  elders 
among  them  preferred  to  call  "  George 
Villiers." 

SIR  JAMES  CLAEK. 

This  distinguished  physician,  who  died 
on  the  29th  of  June,  was  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Mr.  David  Clark,  of 
Findlater,  in  the  coimty  of  Banff*;  his 
mother  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Scott,  of  Glassaugh,  North  Britain. 
He  was  bom  at  Findlater,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1788.  He  received  his 
rudimentary  instruction  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Fordyce,  and  his  more 
advanced  education  at  King's  CoUege, 
Aberdeen,  from  which,  many  years  after- 
wards, he  received  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  subsequently  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  passed  his 
examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  that  city,  and  also  of  London.  At 
the  end  of  his  university  career  he  en- 
tered the  navy  as  an  assistant-surgeon, 
and  remained  afloat  until  1816,  when  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  resumed  his  in- 


terrupted studies,  and  in  1817  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  Dr.  Clark  next  devoted 
some  time  to  foreign  travel,  and  even- 
tually settled  down  at  Bome,  where  he 
practised  as  a  physician  for  eight  or  nine 
years.  During  his  residence  in  Italy, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  modes  adopted  by 
the  medical  men  of  the  Continent  in  the 
treatment  of  various  diseases,  he  visited 
the  medical  schools  and  universities  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  thus, 
by  laying  wide  the  foundation  of  his 
medical  experience,  he  secured  for  him- 
self that  high  position  in  the  medical 
world  which  he  eiyoyed  for  so  many 
years.  He  visited  most  of  the  mineral 
springs  of  the  Continent,  made  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  their  chemi- 
cal constitution,  and  carefully  studied 
their  several  influences  on  the  diseases 
of  the  human  frame.  At  this  time  also 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
effects  of  climate  on  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  and  especially  on 
consumption  in  its  various  forms.  At 
Rome  Dr.  Clark  fortunately  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  The  acquaintance  was  renewed 
at  Carlsbad,  and  it  led  eventually  to  his 
appointment  as  physician  to  that  prince 
on  his  settling  in  England.  Two  years 
after  his  return  to  England  Dr.  Clark 
was  appointed  Physician  to  St.  Gorge's 
Parochial  Infirmary.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished, as  the  result  of  his  previous 
studies  and  observation,  a  work  "  On  the 
Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,"  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
is  still  in  high  repute.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject  Dr.  Clark  drew  public 
attention  to  the  importance  of  securing 
correct  meteorological  tables,  and  to  the 
influence  of  his  remarks  may  be  attri- 
buted much  of  the  attention  which  this 
question  has  since  received.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  he  has  repeatedly  been  chosen  a 
member  of  its  council.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Maton  he  was  appointed  Physician 
to  her  Migesty,  at  that  time  Princess 
Victoria,  and,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  was  appointed  First  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Already,  as 
far  back  as  1835,  he  had  published  a 
"Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption 
and  Scrofulous  Dilbases ;  '*  and  certainly 
he  was  among  the  first  to  prove  that  the 
rise  of  these  diseases  was  due  to  a  de- 
terioration of  the  system  itself  and  a 
weakening  of  the  powers  of  vitality. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  London  Dr.  Clark  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  of  that  body,  and  he 
then  produced  his  pcunpLkt  on  "  Olinioal 
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IiiBtmotion."  The  defects  in  our  medioal 
edaoation  which  he  pointed  oat  in  this 
publication  have  since  been  remedied  in 
this  countiy,  more  especially  since  the 
Uniyersitj  of  London  has  made  the 
examination  at  the  bedside  an  essential 
part  of  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  degrees  in  medicine  and  sorgerj. 
In  1837,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her 
Majesty,  Dr.  Clark  was  created  a  baronet 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  James  Clark  was  always  a  zealous 
advocate  of  all  useful  measures  of  sani- 
tary reform;  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing,  though  late  in  life,  those 
hygienic  measures  which  he  had  always 
supported  securing  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  put  into  active  opera- 
tion in  most  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities.  To  the  CyclopcBcUa  of  Practical 
Medicine  Sir  James  contributed  a  valu- 
able paper  on  "Change  of  Air;"  and  he 
was  the  author  also  of  numerous  other 
papers  which  firom  time  to  time  have 
appeared  in  the  journals  devoted  to 
medical  science.  Sir  James  Clark  took 
great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  Chemistry,  which  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  and  at  a  public  dinner  given  to 
Dr.  Ho&ian,  of  that  college,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Germany,  the  services  of 
Sir  James  Clark  in  connexion  with  the 
College  of  Chemistry  were  fully  acknow- 
ledged. Finding  his  health  to  be  &iling 
Sir  James  Clark  retired  fix>m  public 
practice  several  years  ago,  and  fix>m 
that  time  he  lived  principally  at  Bag- 
shot  Park,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  by  her  Majesty  as  a  residence. 
But  although  he  had  withdrawn  from 
general  practice,  still,  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  he  continued  to  attend  her 
Mcjesty  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  Boyal  Family,  chiefly  as  consulting 
physician.  To  the  last  he  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  every  question  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  our  medical 
schools,  the  prog^ress  of  hygienic  mea- 
sures, and  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Sir  James  Clark  married,  in  1820,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Stephen, 
LL.D.,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTEB. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Ashurst  Turner  Gil- 
bert, D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
died  at  the  Episcopal  Palace,  Chiches- 
ter, on  the  21st  of  February,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

^  If  the  Imte  Bishop  Gilbert  was  not  so 
distinguished  a  prelate,  or  one  who  will 


hereafter  be  found  to  have  left  so  last- 
ing a  mark  on  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  Blomfields,  Sumners,  and  Phil- 
potts,  who  have  been  among  his  con- 
temporaries and  colleagues  on  the  epis- 
copal bench,  at  all  events  he  was  a  man 
who  did  good  hard  work  in  his  day, 
both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  southern  dio- 
cese which  he  administered  actively 
and  effectively  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Ashurst  Turner  Gil- 
bert was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  at 
one  time  was  a  captain  in  the  Marines, 
and  WBs  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsmouth  about  the  year  1785,  though 
the  exact  date  is  not  given  or  recorded. 
His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  is  said 
to  have  been  sprung  of  a  respectable 
Devonshire  fondly,  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  is  recorded 
as  being  of  "Batcliffe,  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham."  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Henley-on-Thames,  where  a 
monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  seen 
upon  the  wall  of  the  parish  church. 
Toung  Gilbert,  after  a  few  years  of  pre- 
paratory training,  was  sent,  in  January, 
1800,  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Man. 
Chester,  at  that  time  under  the  late  Bev. 
C.  Lawson,  of  Corpus  Christi  CoU^pe, 
Oxford  (a  man  who  was  by  birth  and 
principle  a  non-juror,  and  who  never, 
therefore,  took  priests'  orders).  Having 
remained  at  Manchester  five  years,  he 
was  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford,  where  he  went  into  residence  with 
an  Exhibition  from  his  school.  He  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1808;  and  his  name  stood  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  in  the  first  class  in  the  newly- 
established  school  of  ''Litene  Hnma- 
niores."  He  put  on  his  Bachelor's  gown 
in  the  following  January,  and  a  month 
or  two  later  was  nominated  a  Hulmian 
Exhibitioner  of  his  college.  Having 
subsequently  been  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
ship at  Brasenose,  he  took  his  M.A.  de- 
gree in  1811,  and  occupied  himself  for 
several  years  as  tutor  of  his  college, 
acting  also  in  1816-17  and  in  1817-18  aa 
one  of  the  public  examiners  in  tho 
classical  schools. 

On  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Frodsham  Hodson,  early  in  1822,  he 
was  chosen  Principal  of  his  college ;  and 
while  holding  that  post  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  yice-Chancellor  of  his  uni- 
versity for  the  customary  space  of  four 
years,  in  1836-40.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Philip  N.  Shuttleworth  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  See  of  Chichester  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  his  old  friend  and  oontem- 
porary  at  Oxford,  and  was  oonseoratod 
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in  the  ohapel  of  Lambeth  Fidaoe,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1842.  On  qnitting 
Oxford  he  was  presented  bj  the  fellows 
and  graduate  members  of  Brasenose 
with  a  handsome  table  seryioe  of  plate,  in 
token  of  his  zeal  in  watohing  oyer  the 
interests  of  his  college,  and  the  oonrtesy 
and  urbanity  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  position. 

While  still  at  Brasenose,  and  even 
more  recently,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  his 
old  school  in  the  north,  which  had  sent 
him  forth  on  his  ^successful  career  at 
Oxford,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  atteziaing  its  anniversary 
meetings.  His  fostering  care  as  Bishop 
of  Chichester  was  extended  to  Lancing 
College-  and  the  other  educational  insti- 
tutions connected  with  it  which  have 
sprung  up  at  Hurstpierpoint  and  else- 
where in  the  county  of  Sussex.  He  was 
also  much  beloved  by  the  parochial 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  Though  his  per- 
sonal leaning  was  in  the  direction  of 
High  Church  opinions,  he  was  averse 
to  any  approach  to  Eomanism  or  Ro- 
manizing doings ;  and  in  October,  1868, 
he  interdicted  Mr.  Purchas  trom  carrying 
on  his  ultra-Ritualistic  services  at  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Brighton.  Ihr.  CUlbert 
was  not  the  author  of  any  theological 
woriLS,  beyond  a  few  sermons,  pampmets, 
and  Charges. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  fine  tall  figure  and  hand- 
some &ce,  white  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  Oxfcmi 
men;  and  his  memory  will  be  held  in 
honour  and  afiection  in  the  diocese  over 
which  he  so  long  presided.  He  married, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1823,  Mary 
Anne,  oi^  child  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Rev.  R.  Wintle,  vicar  of  Culham,  near 
Oxford,  by  wlnim  he  had  a  numerous 
family— two  sons  and  nine  daughters. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Hr.  Charles  Dickens  died,  after  a  very 
sudden  illness,  at  his  residence,  Ghul's 
Hill  Place,  near  Rochester,  on  the  9th 
of  June. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  whose  name  will  live  longer  in 
the  memories  of  English  readers,  or  will 
be  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
English  language,  than  the  inimitable 
author  of  "  Pickwick.**  But  the  story  of 
his  life  is  soon  told.  The  son  of  Mr. 
John  Dickens,  who  held  at  one  time  a 
position  in  the  Navy  Pay  Department, 
Charles  Dickens  was  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth in  the  month  of  February,  1812. 
The  duties  of  his  fiftther*s  office  obliged 


him  frequently  to  change  his  residence, 
and  much  of  the  fViture  novelist's  in- 
fancy was  spent  at  Plymouth,  Sheemess, 
Chatham,  and  other  seaport  towns.  The 
European  war  however  came  to  an  end 
before  he  had  completed  his  fourth  year, 
and  his  father,  finding  his  "  occupation 
gone,**  retired  on  a  pension  and  came 
to  London,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  Parliamentary  reporter  for 
one  of  the  daily  papers.  It  was  at  first 
intended  4hat  younff  Charles  should  be 
sent  to  an  attorneirs  office;  but  he  had 
literary  tastes,  and  eventually  was  per- 
mitted by  his  father  to  exchange  the 
law  for  a  post  as  one  of  the  reporters 
on  the  staflf  of  the  True  Swif  from 
which  he  subsequently  transferred  his 
services  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  then 
under  the  late  Mr.  John  Black,  who 
accepted  and  inserted  in  the  evening 
edition  of  his  journal  the  first  fruits  of 
the  pen  of  Charles  Dickens  —  those 
"  Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Charac- 
ter** which  were  afterwards  reprinted 
and  published,  in  a  collective  form, 
'  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  by  Boz,** 
in  1836,  and  the  following  year. 

These  "  Sketches "  at  once  attracted 
notice,  and  the  public  looked  with  some- 
thing more  than  curiosity  for  the  time 
when  the  successfhl  author  should  throw 
off  his  mask  and  proclaim  himself  to 
the  world. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
"sketches*'  appeared  a  comic  opera 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "The  Village 
Coquettes.'* 

The  gpraphic  power  of  describing  the 
ordinarv  scenes  of  common  life,  more 
especiaU^  in  their  more  ludicrous  as- 
pects, did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  then  of  the 
Strand,  but  now  of  Piccadilly,  and  they 
accordingly  requested  **  Boz  "  to  write 
for  them  a  serial  story  in  monthly  parts ; 
the  result  was  the  publication  of  the 
"Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Picdrvnck 
Club."  It  is  said  that  a  portion  of  the 
rough  outline  of  the  work  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Hall,  one  of  the  firm  above  mentioned ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  subject  was 
treated  by  "  Boz  *'  in  a  manner  at  once 
so  easy,  so  graphic,  and  so  natural,  and 
yet  with  such  a  flow  of  genuine  humour, 
that  the  author  found  himself  raised 
almost  at  a  single  step  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  literary  fame.  Illustrated 
at  first  by  poor  Seymour,  and  after- 
wards by  Mr.  HablotK.  Brown  ("Phiz*'), 
the  "Pickwidc  PapOTs"  found  an  enor- 
mous sale  from  their  first  appearance, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  presented  him- 
self to  the  world  as  their  author  in  1888. 
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The  great  snooess  of  "Pickwick" 
naturally  led  to  offers  being  made  to  Mr. 
Dickens  hy  the  London  publishers;  but  the 
author  wisely  consulted  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  confined  himself  to  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  in  a  similar 
style  and  form.  The  work  was  written 
to  expose  in  detail  the  cruelties  which 
were  practised  upon  orphans  and  other 
neglected  childreiaL  at  small  and  cheap 
schools,  where  the  sum  charged  for  the 
board  of  hungry  and  growing  lads,  with 
every  thing  included,  ranges  from  £16 
to  £20  a  year.  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us,  in 
the  preface  to  this  book,  as  it  stands  re- 
published in  the  oollectiTe  edition  of  his 
works,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  per- 
sonal  visit  of  inspection  paid  by  himself 
to  some  nameless  "Dotheboys  Hall" 
amid  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the 
reader  who  has  carefully  studied  it  will 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Squeers  and  Mr.  John  Browdie  are  not 
taken  from  living  examples.  The  work 
was  published  in  1839. 

About  the  same  time  he  commenced 
in  the  pages  of  Bentley's  Miscellaiiy,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  editor,  a  tale  of  a 
very  different  cast.  "Oliver  Twist" 
lets  the  reader  into  the  secrets  of  life  as 
it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  to  be  found 
too  often  in  workhouses  and  in  the 
"  slums  "  of  London.  When  finished  it 
was  republished  as  a  novel  in  three 
volumes,  and  in  that  shape  too  enjoyed 
an  extensive  sale.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Dickens  undertook  the  production 
of  a  collection  of  stories  in  weekly 
numbers.  The  series  was  entitled ''Mas- 
ter Humphrey's  Clock,"  and  it  contained, 
among  other  tales,  those  since  repub- 
lished under  the  names  of  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  " —  famous  for  its  touch- 
ing episode  of  "Little  Nell," — and  of 
"Bamaby  Budge,"  which  carries  the 
reader  back  to  the  days  of  the  Grordon 
Biots. 

The  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was 
henceforth  almost  incessantly  at  work. 
About  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  "  appeared 
his  "  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  the 
celebrated  clown,  almost  his  only  pro- 
duction which  deals  with  the  plain  prose 
of  facts,  and  with  everyday  life  divested 
of  all  imagination.  Though  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  work,  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  any  intention  of 
depreciating  the  author's  reputation 
when  we  say  that  his  imaginative  powers 
rank  far  higher  than  his  skill  as  a  bio- 
grapher. In  fact,  while  "  Pickwick " 
and  "Nickleby"  Uve,  "Grimaldi"  is 
forgotten.  After  completing  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock"  Mr.  Did&ns visited 


America,  where  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  honours.  On  his  return, 
in  1842,  he  published  the  materials 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  United 
States  under  the  title  "  American  Notes 
for  General  Circulation."  Many  of  its 
statements,  however,  were  controverted 
by  American  pens  in  a  book  entitled 
"  Change  for  ionerican  Notes." 

In  1844  he  published  "Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit"  in  numbers,  like  "Pickwick" 
and  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  iii  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  visited  Italy 
and  Bome.  An  account  of  much  that  be 
saw  and  heard  in  this  tour  he  gave  after- 
wards to  the  world  in  the  columns  of 
the  Jkdly  News,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  editor.  Its  first  number  appeared 
on  January  1,  1846;  but  after  a  few 
months  Mr.  Dickens  withdrew  from  the 
editorship,  and  returned  to  his  former 
line  of  humorous  serial  publications, 
varying,  however,  their  monthly  appear- 
ances with  occasional  stories  of  a  more 
strictly  imaginative  cast,  called  "  Christ- 
mas  Books."  Of  these  the  first,  "A 
Christmas  Carol,"  was  published  so  tar 
back  as  1848;  the  second,  the  "Chimes," 
appeared  at  Christmas,  1845;  the  third, 
the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  followed 
in  1846;  the  fourth,  the  "Battle  of 
Life,"  in  1847;  and  the  fifth,  the 
"  Haunted  Man  uid  the  Ghost's  Bar- 
gain," in  1848. 

Besides  these  Mr.  Dickens  published 
"Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Dombey 
and  Son,"  the  "  History  of  David  Cop- 
perfield,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Little  Dor- 
rit,"  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  the  "Uncommercial 
Traveller,"  "  Great  Expectations,"  and 
last  of  all  the  "Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,"  of  which  only  three  numbers 
appeared  before  his  death.  In  1850  Mr. 
Dickens  projected  a  cheap  weekly  peri- 
odical which  he  called  Household  Words^ 
and  which  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans;  but  difficulties 
having  arisen  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher, it  was  discontinued  in  1859,  and 
Mr.  Dickens  commenced  in  its  steetd  it« 
successor.  All  the  Tear  Round,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature,  and  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Literary  Fund.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  amateur  pw- 
former,  and  often  took  part  in  private 
theatricals  for  charitable  objects.  Of 
late  years  he  had  frequently  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  "reader"  of  the 
most  popular  portions  of  his  own  works, 
of  which  he  showed  himself  to  be  k 
most  vivid  and  dramatic  interpreter. 
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He  retired  from  this  work  only  in  March 
last,  when  his  reputation  stood  at  its 
highest.  His  renderiDgs  of  his  best 
creations,  both  hnmorons  and  pathetic, 
of  his  most  stirring  scenes  and  warmest 
pictures  of  life,  will  not  readily  be  for- 
gotten. Men  and  women,  persons  and 
places,  we  knew  all  before  in  the  bril- 
liant i>ages  of  his  novels  j  but  the  cha- 
racters Uyed  with  a  new  life,  and  the 
scenes  took  the  shape  of  reality  in  the 
leadings  of  the  master.  America  had 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his 
powers  in  this  direction  on  the  second 
visit  he  paid  to  that  country  iu  1868. 

While  "Pickwick"  charms  us  with 
its  broad  humour,  it  is  in  "Nicholas 
Nickleby"  and  "OHver  Twist"  that 
the  power  of  Charles  Dickens's  pathos 
shows  itself.  In  those  two  works  he 
evinced  a  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the 
8u£fering,  and  the  oppressed  which  took 
all  hearts  by  storm.  This  power  of  sym- 
pathy it  was,  no  doubt,  which  has  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  English 
homes.  How  many  a  phase  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  his  pen  exposed,  and  how 
often  he  stirred  others  to  try  at  least 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  evil  and  of  suf- 
fering which  must  be  ever  abroad  in  the 
world,  will  never  be  fully  known.  There 
was  always  a  lesson  beneath  his  mirth. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  he 
married,  in  1838,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Greorge  Hogarth,  a  musical  writer 
of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  and  a  man 
of  high  literary  attaioments,  who  was 
formerly  the  friend  and  law  agent  of 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  well  known  in 
private  life  to  Jefferj,  Cockbum,  and 
the  other  literary  celebrities  who  adorned 
the  society  of  Edinburgh  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  prolific  of  French  novelists 
and  dramatic  writers,  died,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  of  a  paralytic  seizure. 

SUs  ffttherjtM.  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas, 
was  a  French  general  officer,  wlio  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  and  who,  according  to 
the  received  account,  was  the  natural 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Pailleterie  by  a 
negress  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
Bom  on  the  24th  of  June,  1803,  at  Vil- 
liers  CJotterets,  he  was  brought  up,  if 
not  in  the  school  of  poverty,  at  all 
events  in  narrow  circumstances,  for  his 
mother  applied,  though  in  vain,  for  a 
military  pension.  The  son's  education, 
therefore,  was  rather  of  a  haphazard 
kind;   on  applying  for  employment 


through  the  interest  of  his  father's 
friends,  he  found  but  little  chance  of 
aid ;  and  he  might  have  starved  or  died 
of  hunger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  General  Foy,  who  resolved 
to  befriend  him.  Finding  that  young 
Dumas  wrote  a  neat  hand,  the  Gtenersd 
recommended  him  to  the  post  of  super- 
nulherary  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards 
King  of  the  French).  His  scanty  in- 
come of  £50  was  then  a  fortune  to  him 
who  afterwards  conceived  that  dream 
of  exhaustless  wealth, "  Monte  Christo." 
For  three  years  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
office;  the  whole  of  his  leisure  being 
devoted  to  supplying  the  defects  in  the 
education  of  his  early  years,  and  by  this 
means  he  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature and  a  desire  to  excel  as  an  author. 
Having  witnessed  Charles  Eemble's  re- 
presentation of  Hamlet,  in  Paris,  his 
ambition  was  stimulated  to  produce  a 
tragedy  after  the  model  of  the  English 
dramatist,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1829,  his  first  drama,  "  Henri  III.  et  sa 
Cour,**  was  played,  and  met  with  un- 
bounded applause,  spreading  the  fame 
of  the  author  far  and  wide.  After  this 
came,  in  rapid  succession,  a  whole  series 
of  plays— "Charles  VII.,"  "Christine," 
"  Anthony,  "  Richard  Arlington,  " 
"Therese,"  "Angela"— all  of  which 
were  equally  successful.  Out  of  his 
own  country  the  name  of  M.  Dumas 
was  probably  better  known  as  a  novelist 
than  a  dramatist,  and  more  especially 
by  his  "  Monte  Christo  "  and  "  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,"  the  former  of  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  England  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  As  a  dramatic  author  he  was 
a  bold  innovator  upon  the  old-estab- 
lished  manner  of  the  French  stage,  and 
his  writings  have  been  of  considerable 
service  to  French  literature  in  assist- 
ing to  free  his  countrymen  fix)m  subjec- 
tion to  arbitrary  rules  of  composition. 
His  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Tour  de  Nesle  "  is  disputed  ;  but  it  is 
conceded  that  he  furnished  a  great  part 
of  it.  The  controversy  regarding  this 
work,  it  may  be  remembered,  lead  to  a 
duel  between  Dumas  and  Graillardet, 
the  two  claimants.  His  first  romances 
were  "  Isabeau  de  Bavifere,"  "  Les  Sou- 
venirs d' Antony,**  and  "(JauleetFrance;** 
then  came  his  "  Impressions  de  Voyage  " 
— very  amusing  reading,  but,  as  travels, 
monstrous  fictions.  In  1867  M.  Dumas 
visited  England  during  the  General 
Election,  and  in  1869  he  was  with  Gari- 
baldi in  Italy,  and  wrote  that  great  sol- 
dier's memoirs,  and  for  a  brief  period 
held  the  office  of  Conservator  of  the 
Naples  Museum.  In  1852  Dumas  began 
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to  publish  kis  "  Memoirs/'  and  of  these 
upwards  of  thirty  yolomes  have  ap- 
peared. Taken  collectively  the  cata- 
logue of  his  writings  is  scarcely  oon- 
oeiyable  for  its  extent,  nnmbering,  it  is 
said,  &om  first  to  last,  more  than  1200 
▼olnmes. 

A  writer  in  a  London  newspaper, 
some  years  ago,  gave  the  following  de- 
scription of  M.  Dumas : — 

"  If  you  should  ever  go  to  Paris,  and 
chance  in  some  of  the  streets  to  meet  a 
great  boy,  about  5ft.  4in.  in  height, 
having  a  physiognomy  resembling  that 
of  a  negro,  with  frizzled  hair,  broad 
nose,  and  an  olive  complexion,  his  cos- 
tume also  being  distinguished  by  some 
peculiarity,  such  as  a  light-yellow  under- 
waistcoat,  or  a  riband  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  colours,  depending  from  his 
button-hole,  speaking  loudly  and  gesti- 
culating fiercely,  as  if  he  was  quarrel- 
ling instead  of  conversing  with  a  friend 
— ^you  may  go  boldly  up  to  him,  and  say, 
without  fear  of  being  deceived,  *  Gk>od 
day.  Monsieur  Dumas.'  Be  assured  it  is 
the  man  himself;  for  there  are  not  two 
such  physiognomies  to  be  found  in  Paris 
at  least,  though  there  may  be  in  the 
colonies,  among  men  of  colour.  He  will 
receive  you  very  civilly,  converse  with 
you,  and  in  a  few  moments  you  will  feel, 
as  it  were  almost  instinctively,  that  you 
are  confronted  with  the  greatest  or,  at 
all  events,  the  most  prolific  writer  of 
modem  times." 

M.  Dumas'  pen,  during  the  hey-day  of 
his  popularity,  was  in  constant  and 
well-paid  employment;  and  it  is  said 
that  at  one  time  his  literary  earnings 
amounted  to  an  average  of  between 
700,000f.  and  800,000f.  a  year ;  in  other 
words,  about  £28,000  or  £32,000.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  princely  income, 
sog^atwas  his  recklessness  and  impro- 
vidence, that  he  was  constantly  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  His  contributions  to 
the  French  fewilletons  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  success ;  and  such  a  popu- 
larity, in  France  at  least,  was  the  high 
road  to  wealth.  The  temptations  held 
out  to  him  by  rival  journalists,  to  write 
for  their  papers,  Vere  abundant  and  ir- 
resistible ;  and  at  last,  we  are  told,  he 
entered  into  agreements  to  write  fiye 
romances,  at  once,  for  as  many  papers, 
an  instalment  of  each  appearing  duly. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ag^,  so  gpreat  a  furore  was 
raised  about  his  name  as  a  contributor, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  contest  as  to  who 
should  have  the  pre-emption  of  his  pen, 
that  the  question  came  before  a  court  of 
law  at  Paris,  and  he  had  to  sustain  a 
proc^  against  several  (we  believe  five) 
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of  the  great  literary  o^talists  of  Paris, 
who  sued  him  for  breach  of  literary 
contract. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  K.  Da- 
mas  wrote  out  all  his  romances,  word 
for  word  and  line  for  line,  for  the  pub- 
lishers. On  the  contraiy,  he  kept  in 
constant  employment  a  school  of  dis* 
oiples — a  corps  of  "underwriters" — 
who  worked  out  the  ideas  which  ha 
sketched  in  the  rough,  and  brought 
their  labours  back  to  him,  to  be  re- 
touched by  the  hand  of  the  great  master 
whom  they  served. 

GENERAL  SIB  DB  LACY  EVANS. 

This  gallant  veteran,  who  was  equally 
well  known  as  a  soldier  and  popolar 
member  of  Parliament,  was  ham  at 
Moig,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1787.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
Woolwich  Academy.  He  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army  in  1806  or  1807. 
In  the  latter  year  he  proceeded  to  India, 
for  three  years  taking  part  in  the 
operations  against  Ameer  Khan  and 
the  Pindarees.  He  was  also  at  the 
capture  of  the  Mauritius.  In  1810  he 
joined  the  army  under  Wellington  in 
the  Peninsula.  He  accompanied  tbe- 
army  in  its  retreat  from  Buigoe,  and 
took  part  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
battles  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When 
Welling^n  was  about  to  enter  France, 
De  Lacy  Evans  was  sent  forward  by  Sir 
G^eorge  Murray  to  survey  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  work  he  executed 
with  such  ability  as  to  obtain  staflT 
employ.  After  the  advance  into  France 
he  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Tou- 
louse, where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him.  He  g^ned  distinction  by  volun- 
teering for  storming  partiee  and  aU 
enterprises  where  honour  was  to  be 
gained  by  deeds  of  personal  braveiy. 
He  received  in  rapid  succession  his  com- 
pany, his  majority,  and  his  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  for  services  rendered  against 
the  enemy. 

Having  quitted  the  army  of  WeUing- 
ton,  he  was  in  1814  ordered  on  aotiTe 
service  to  North  America,  to  take  part 
in  the  war  ag^ainst  the  United  States. 
At  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  he  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him :  at  Washington, 
with  a  very  small  force  of  infieuitry,  ha 
forced  the  Congrross  House,  and  he  tocdc 
part  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore  and  in 
the  assault  on  New  Orleans.  Betuning 
to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1815,  he  waa 
in  time  to  join  the  army  in  Flandera 
under  Welling^n,  and  was  eng^aged  at 
Quatre  Bras  and  at  Waterloo,  where 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  He 
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advanoed  with  the  army  to  Paris,  and 
remained  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  daring  the  occupation. 

With  the  peace  which  followed,  De 
Lacy  Eyans  began  to  devote  his  active 
mind  to  politics.  He  entered  the  Honse 
of  Commons  in  1831  as  member  for  Bye, 
and  represented  that  borough  in  one 
short  parliament.  In  December,  1832, 
he  was  unsucoessM  there,  and  also  as  a 
candidate  for  Westminster,  though  a 
few  months  later  he  was  returned  by 
the  latter  constituency,  when  Sir  John 
Gam  Hobhouse  sought  re-election  at  its 
hands  on  taking  office  in  Lord  Grey's 
administration. 

In  1835  the  Queen  Begent  of  Spain, 
through  her  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  solicited  leave  from  the  British 
Government  to  raise  an  auxiliary  force 
in  this  country,  in  order  to  support  her 
cause  and  that  of  her  daughter  Isabella 
against  her  Absolutist  rival,  Don  C^os. 
Her  request  was  granted.  A  force  of 
10,000  men  was  raised  and  sent  to 
Spain,  under  the  name  of  the  ''British 
Legion."  The  command  of  this  force 
was  accepted  by  Colonel  Evans.  For 
two  years  he  carried  on  the  contest  in 
Spain,  and  on  returning  home,  in  1837, 
was  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.  He  was  re-chosen  for  the  city 
of  Westminster  in  1835  and  1837 ;  but 
was  doomed  to  lose  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  of  1841,  when  Admiral 
Boos  headed  him  at  the  poll.  At  the 
next  dissolution  he  regained  his  place, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  con- 
stituency down  to  1866,  when  he  retired 
from  political  life. 

In  1846  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  attained 
the  rank  of  Mt^or- General,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Bussian  War,  in 
1854,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  second  division  of  the  Eastern 
Army,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Genei^skL  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
bravery  was  conspicuous.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  repulsing  the  attack 
of  the  Bussians  on  our  lines  before 
Sebastopol  on  October  26,  and  was 
mentioned  by  Lord  Baglaif  in  the 
highest  terms  in  his  despatches.  He 
again  showed  his  worth  as  a  man  and 
as  a  general  at  the  Battle  of  Inkerman 

giTov.  5).  When  on  that  morning  the 
usaians  attacked  the  position  occupied 
by  the  second  division.  General  Evans 
was  so  worn  out  by  illness  and  fatigue 
that  he  had  gone  on  board  a  vessel  at 
Balaklava>  leaving  General  Fennefather 
to  oonmiand  the  division.  On  hearing 
that  fighting  was  g^ing  on,  however, 
the  general  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  and 
joined  his  troops,  not  to  take  the  honour 


of  the  day  from  Pennefigither,  but  to 
aid  him  -^th  his  counsel.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  highly  praised  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  the 
despatch  in  which  the  Minister  of  War 
conveyed  her  Majesty's  thanks  to  the 
army  of  the  East.  In  the  following 
February,  on  his  return  to  England, 
invalided.  General  Evans  receiv^  in 
person,  in  his  place  in  St.  Stephen's,  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  for 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  Crimea,^ 
the  vote  being  conveyed  to  him  in  a 
speech  from  the  Speaker.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  created  an  honorary  D.C.L.  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and,  in  1856,  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  died  on  the  9th  of 
January. 

LOBD  JUSTICE  GIFFABD. 

Sir  George  Markham  Giffard,  who 
died  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  Admiral 
Gifiard,  by  Susannah,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Carter,  and  was  bom  at  Forts- 
mouth  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He 
was  soon  well  known  in  the  courts  of 
equity,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
among  the  very  first  of  the  junior 
counsel  at  the  Chancery  bar.  It  was 
not  until  1859  that  he  applied  for,  and 
obtained,  a  silk  gown.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  court  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  (then  Vice-Chancellor)  Sir 
William  Page  Wood,  where  he  proved  as 
successful  within  as  he  had  been  behind 
the  bar.  In  March,  1868,  he  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  Vice-Chancellorship, 
which  Sir  William  Page  Wood  had  va- 
cated on  being  made  Lord  Justice,  and 
within  ten  months  afterwards,  viz.,  in 
December,  1868,  he  again  succeeded  Sir 
William  Page  Wood,  as  Lord  Justice,  on 
the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the  Wool- 
sack. Just  after  the  late  Lord  Justice 
was  made  a  Queen's  counsel  he  was 
seriously  ill,  and  was  long  absent  from 
court;  and  though  he  had  apparently 
recovered  his  hesuth,  the  recollection  of 
his  former  illness  naturally  increased 
anxiety  of  his  friends  when  he  was  again 
attacked.  "  His  numerous  clients, " 
says  a  writer  in  the  8oUeitor*8  Jowmalf 
"  his  friends  at  the  bar,  and  those  who  in 
any  capacity  came  before  him  while  on 
the  bench  can  alike  testify  to  the  high 
legal  powers  of  the  Lord  Justice  Gifiard. 
The  present  age  has  witnessed  few  men 
more  learned  in  the  law,  especially  in 
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meroantile  law,  or  more  quick  in  apply- 
ing ita  principleSi  and  that  in  no  narrow, 
teohnioal  manner,  to  the  &ots  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  case.  While  a  junior  he  seldom 
made  a  speech,  sixd  as  a  leader  he  never 
affected  display.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
terse  style,  ever  directed  to  the  real 
point,  was  well  adapted  to  armament, 
and  deserred  and  obtained  great  weight 
with  the  court,  while  those  who  have 
listened  to  or  perused  his  judgments 
know  in  what  precise  and  forcible  lan- 
guage his  equally  precise  and  forcible 
ideas  were  expressed.  In  politics  the 
late  Lord  Justice  was  a  decided  but 
moderate  Liberal.  He  never  sought  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  obtained  his 
appointment  as  Yioe-Chanoellor  from  a 
Conservative  Government.  The  Lord 
Justice  was  no  mere  lawyer.  His  refined 
and  cultivated  taste,  combined  with 
considerable  learning  in  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  made  him  an  agree- 
able companion,  and  long  as  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  counsel,  an  advocate, 
and  a  judge,  still  longer  will  his  friends 
dwell  on  his  social  qualities.  There  are 
many  men  at  the  bar  who  recall  with 
pleasure  the  days  passed  in  his  pupil- 
room,  the  popularity  of  which  was  as 
much  due  to  his  kindly  manner  towards 
them  as  it  was  to  the  quantity  of  work 
to  be  found  in  his  chambers,  and  the 
style  in  which  it  was  done.  He  endeared 
himself  to  all  members  of  the  profession 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  to 
know  him  in  private  life  was  justly 
deemed  a  privilege."  Sir  G.  M.  Giffiurd 
was  bom  at  his  father's  official  residence 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard ;  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  married, 
several  years  after  his  call  to  the  Bar, 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles 
Pilgrim,  of  Eingfield,  Southampton. 

SIR  WILLIAM  GORDON. 

There  passed  from  among  us  on  the 
8th  of  February,  by  a  most  tragic  end, 
one  whose  name — as  Grordon  of  Gordon's 
Battery — was  once  veiy  &miliar  to  Eng. 
lishmen,  and  whose  memory  will  be 
remembered  so  long  as  the  story  of  the 
Crimean  War  has  interest  for  English 
ears.  No  nobler  type  of  the  Christian 
soldier  has  ever  adorned  the  ranks  of 
our  army  than  he  whose  death  occurred 
by  the  saddest  fate  such  a  man  could 
meet.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  end 
we  would  here  say  nothing,  but  it  is 
not  fit  that  such  a  man  should  be  lost 
to  us  without  a  brief  record  of  what 
he  was  before  his  brain  succumbed  to  a 
secret  malady. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  Ck>rdon 


Tfas  gazetted  to  a  commission  in  ihe 
Royal  Engineers,  won  chiefly  by  intense 
study  during  his  residence  at  Woolwich, 
for  he  was  naturally  inferior  in  quicknesi 
to  most  of  his  fellow-cadets.  The  days 
were  those  of  profound  peace  and  neglect 
of  all  military  study,  and  the  snbalteni 
passed  from  home  to  foreign  and  fcnneign 
to  home  stations,  distinguished  frtim 
others  only  by  his  steady  devotion  to  the 
pettiest  details  of  duty,  his  superior  phy- 
sical powers  of  endurance,  and  his  strong 
religious  sentiments,  which  in  those 
days  took  the  somewhat  gloomy  form  bo 
common  in  the  land  of  his  birUi,  where 
Calvinism  has  influenced  society  bo  much 
more  deeply  than  in  Calvin's  own  ooon- 
try.  Promotion  in  the  Engineers  was 
naturally  slow,  and  Gordon  looked  a 
middle-aged  man  when,  as  a  captun  not 
long  gazetted,  he  took  his  company 
abi^oad  to  commence  the  vast  worla 
whi|^  promise  to  make  Bermuda  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  west.  His  healtii  had, 
just  after  his  promotion,  been  threatened 
by  sn  hereditary  taint  of  consumption ; 
but  the  change  of  climate  reBtored  it 
completely,  and  gave  him  the  fall  nae  of 
the  vast  physio^  powers  which  were 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  hia  brother 
officers.  To  run,  to  swim,  to  row  dis- 
tances impossible  to  others,  were  his  daily 
habits,  not  for  mere  pleasure's  sake,  but 
because  he  held  it  part  of  a  soldier's 
duty  to  keep  his  body  up  to  ita  full  maik 
of  power,  and  ready  for  instant  action. 
Such  a  theory  would  not  now  be  sur- 
prising after  the  scenes  in  which  the 
British  army  has  shared  during  these 
last  fifteen  years ;  but  it  needed  great 
strength  of  mind  to  Tnaintain  it  in  thoae 
days  of  slumbrous  inactivity,  when  to 
see  service  was  an  exceptional  event, 
however  slight  the  service  migbt  be. 
The  European  revolution  of  1848-9  broke 
rudely  in  on  the  dose  of  forty  years  df 
peace,  and  Gbrdon  found  himself  at  home 
again  before  the  whirl  of  events  and  the 
hasty  ambition  of  the  Czar  drew  ob  into 
the  coming  struggle  for  the  preeerradon 
of  Turkey^  His  peculiar  character  and 
powers  were  now  well  known  to  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  named  for  one  of 
the  first  detachments  of  Engineers  to  be 
sent  to  the  East.  His  eariy  duties  here 
were  with  Sir  G.  Brown's  division,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  add  that  their  performanoe 
was  such  as  to  win  the  fullest  approval 
of  one  of  the  most  exacting  diiefe  a 
Staff  officer  ever  followed.  But  events 
travelled  rapidly.  From  Gallipoli  tba 
troops  were  hurried  on  to  Tama,  and 
thence  the  Allies  transferred  their  opera- 
tions across  the  Black  S^  and  began 
the  momentous  campaign  tdioae  end  m 
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few  of  their  gallant  array  were  to  wit- 
ness. The  demandB  of  roal  aotiye  war 
were  now  enhanced  hj  deadly  sickness, 
and  one  short  month  after  tiie  siege  of 
Bebastopol  was  commenced,  Gordon, 
originally  the  fifth  in  seniority  of  the 
officers  sent  out,  commanded  the  Engi- 
neers of  our  army,  acting,  however, 
nnder  the  general  supervision  of  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne,  who  held  the  somewhat  ano- 
malous position  of  adviser  to  Lord  Bag- 
Ian,  without  actually  being  on  the  Staff. 
As  the  winter  fell  on  the  Allies,  the  Engi- 
neers' duties  became  heavier  and  their 
numbers  fewer,  and  then  was  seen  by  all 
what  a  gift  in  war  physical  endurance, 
combined  with  energy,  may  be.  Gordon 
breathed  his  own  spirit  into  every  man 
and  soldier  under  him — the  spirit  of 
resolution,  patience,  and  personal  dar- 
ing, fie  never  left  his  trenches  when  a 
bcmibardment  was  in  progress,  and  on 
one  such  occasion,  at  least,  was  seen 
wcdking  on  still  in  his  sleep,  when  three 
long  nights  under  fire  had  at  last  van- 
quished the  power  of  his  watchful  eyes. 
Among  the  Naval  Brigade  he  was  espe- 
cially beloved  for  his  undaunted  endur- 
ance, and  his  presence  was  never  un- 
welcome even  when  the  tall  form  which 
he  disdained  to  hide  drew  the  enemy's 
ballets,  an  effect  *which  his  visits  so 
odetL  produced  as  to  cause  the  tars  to 
name  him  "  Old  Fireworks,'*  a  soubriquet 
he  ei^oyed  among  them  throughout  the 
siege.  Believed  from  the  immediate 
oommand  of  his  department  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Jones,  when  the 
new  Ministry,  afraid  to  replace  Lord 
Baglan,  removed  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Gor- 
don served  his  new  chief  as  though  he 
had  never  had  a  higher  duty,  and  was 
no  less  usefbl  in  our  dege-work  than 
before.  In  the  great  March  sortie,  in 
which  Hedley  Vicars  and  other  good 
soldiers  fell,  Gordon,  standing  on  the 
parapet  to  hurl  down  stones,  while 
summoning  up  a  reluctant  guard  of  the 
trenches,  drew  the  vollev  which  he 
sought  from  the  Bussians,  hitherto  con- 
cealed in  the  darkness,  and  was  very 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  which  he 
had  uplifted.  Although  he  soon  returned 
to  his  duty,  and  was  able  to  command 
his  department  in  the  Kertch  expedi- 
tion, hiis  iron  frame  gave  way  at  last  to 
the  effects  of  the  wounds,  and  he  was 
absent  on  enforced  sick  leave  when  the 
great  fortress  fell,  to  the  overthrow  of 
which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
individual  soldier  of  the  allied  armies. 
His  late  services  as  Deputy  A^utant- 
General  of  Engineers,  and  later  on 
the  Portsmouth  Works,  were  varied  by 
a  odU  to  Canada  when  the  Trent  affitir 


caused  us  to  be  threatened  in  that 
quarter.  From  the  Portsmouth  com- 
maud  he  was  promoted  to  be  M%jor- 
General,  and  was  selected  recently  to 
be  Inspector-G^eral  of  Engineers,  an 
appointment  he  had  once  before  reftused. 
England  has  had  more  brilliant  officers, 
possibly  more  able  Engineers,  but  a 
more  devoted  soldier  than  he  of  whom 
we  have  written  she  can  never  have,  nor 
will  her  services  ever  number  a  more 
unselfish  or  pure-minded  hero.  His 
means  were  considerable,  and  devoted 
mainly  to  deeds  of  charity.  His  kind- 
ness in  private  life  knew  no  limit.  As 
8m  official  man  his  one  feult  was  the 
excess  to  which  he  carried  the  principle 
of  self-abnegation,  which  he  demanded 
in  all  he  had  to  do  with,  arising  possibly 
frt>m  a  want  of  symjiathy  with  the 
human  weaknesses  he  seemed  not  to 
share.  It  is  well  known  that  he  suffered 
greatly  of  late  from  his  old  wounds,  and 
it  was  probably  only  his  extreme  reserve 
as  to  lus  personal  ailments  which  pre- 
vented means  being  used  to  save  him 
from  the  increasing  irritation  that  finally 
destroyed  his  judgment,  and  brought 
him  to  the  premature  end  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  all  who  knew  him.  Cast  in 
the  true  heroic  mould,  he  had  taught 
himself  to  endure  over  much,  and  na- 
ture at  last  revenged  herself  by  prompt- 
ing him  to  commit  an  act  which  he 
above  all  others  would,  while  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind,  have  condemned. 

MB.  MARK  LEMON. 

Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  who  died  on  the 
2drd  of  May,  had  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  of  Ptmeh  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford-street  on  the  80th  of  November, 
1809.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  a  school  at  Cheam,  near  Epsom, 
where  he  had  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wilding  for 
his  master,  and  the  learned  Charles  But- 
ler as  his  teacher  in  mathematics.  His 
earliest  efforts  were  in  the  lighter  drama» 
and  while  quite  a  young  man  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  pieces,  some  of  which  have  survived 
as  stock  plays  down  to  the  present  day. 
At  this  period  he  occasionally  appeared 
on  the  stage  himself.  He  was  one  of 
the  knot  of  authors  who,  in  1841,  set  on 
foot  the  popular  ])eriodical  with  which 
his  name  was  so  long  associated,  and 
from  the  first  he  acted  as  joint  editor. 
Upon  the  secession  of  Mr.  Henry  May- 
hew,  however,  about  two  years  later,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chief  post,  and  this  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Lemon  was  the  autHor  of  about  sixty 
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plajB  of  Tttriona  de^oriptlonB,  prinoi- 
pallj  forces  and  melodramas,  among 
which  perhaps  the  most  popular  are, 
"The  Ladies'  Club,"  "The  School  for 
Tigers/*  "What  will  the  World  say  P" 
and  "Hearts  are  Tromps."  Besides 
these  he  wrote  a  host  of  charming  "  no- 
vellettes"  and  lyrics,  many  of  which 
appeared  without  his  name.  He  was 
also  a  fipequent  contributor  to  House- 
hold Words,  to  Once  a  Week  in  its  palmy 
days,  to  the  Hhigtrated  London  News, 
and  to  the  Illuminated  Magazine ;  and 
some  of  his  hrochwres  which  originally 
i^peared  in  these  periodicals  were  sub- 
sequently collected  and  republished  im- 
der  the  title  of  "  Prose  and  Verse."  He 
also  was  the  author  of  "  The  Enchanted 
Doll"  and  "Tinnykin's  Transforma- 
tions," two  Christmas  fehiryrtales  for 
children ;  "  The  Lost  Book,"  "  Legends 
of  Number  Nip"  (ftom  the  German), 
"  Tom  Moody's  Tales,"  and  three  or  four 
novels,  each  in  three  yolumes :  "  Wait 
for  the  End,"  "  Loyed  at  Last,"  and 
"  Faulkner  Lyle."  He  also  edited  a  col- 
lection of  jests  in  one  yolume,  and  wrote 
about  a  hundred  songs. 

Li  January,  1862,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon 
appeared  at  the  CMlery  of  Illustration 
in  a  course  of  lectures  "  About  London." 
These  lectures,  which  were  exceedingly 
instructiye  and  elaborate,  related  to 
Old  London  City  within  the  wall.  Old 
London  Bridge,  and  Old  Southwark, 
ComhiU  on  May-day,  Cheape  and  the 
Marching  Watch,  the  Fire  of  London, 
the  Old  Guildhall,  Ac.,  and  were  illus- 
trated by  scenic  representations  of  the 
places  referred  to,  painted  by  Mr.  Dalby 
and  Mr.  Thompson.  The  substance  of 
the  lectures,  we  believe,  was  afterwards 
printed  in  a  collected  form  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Streets  of  London." 

During  the  winter  of  1868-69  Mr. 
Lemon  again  appeared  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration,  but  in  an  entirely  different 
character,  namely,  an  impersonation  of 
FalstafT  in  scenes  from  Shakspeare's 
"  Henry  IV."  This  occupied  a  kind  of 
middle  position  between  a  stage  repre- 
sentation and  what  is  ordinarily  called  a 
"  reading."  The  entertainment  proved 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  press,  and  was  after- 
wards as  popular  in  the  provinces  as  in 
London.  Mr.  Lemon's  kindly  and  genial 
disposition  was  vrell  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  authors  and  literary  men.  He 
was  married,  and  left  a  numerous  family 
of  sons  and  daughters. 

DANIEL  MACUSE,  E.A, 
In  the  person  of  Daniel  Maolise,  who 
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died  on  the  25th  of  April,  veir  suddenly, 
from  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  the 
world  of  Art  in  England  lost  one  of  its 
foremost  members. 

He  had  only  just  attained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1811.  His  native 
place  was  Cork,  but  his  ancestry  was 
Scotch.  While  still  young  Daniel  Mao- 
lise showed  a  great  aptitude  for  draw- 
ing, and  was  anxious  to  become  a'painter. 
His  wish,  however,  was  thwarted  by 
circumstances,  and  for  a  time  be  oeon- 
pied  a  stool  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  his 
natiye  dty.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  how- 
ever, he  was  enabled  to  follow  his  b^t. 
Coming  to  London  about  the  year  1828, 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Boy^ 
Academy,  and  during  his  course  of  study 
obtained  not  only  the  gold  medal,  but 
every  other  medal  for  which  he  com- 
peted. The  summer  of  1830  he  spent  in 
Paris,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  worked  hard  in  making  designs 
and  sketches  fbr  the  leading  publishes, 
painting  also,  we  believe,  a  few  por- 
traits. Many  of  his  eariy  etchings 
appeared  as  illustrations  to  Fraser's 
Magazine, 

He  first  exhibijted  at  the  Academy  in 
1833,-  his  subjects  being  "  Mokanna  un- 
veiling herJFeatures  to  Zelica,"  "AH 
Hallow  Eve,"  and  "  A  Love  Adventure 
of  Francis  I.  with  Diana  of  Poiotiers," 
In  1835  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Academy  on  his  exhibiting  "The 
Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Peacock."  This  was  followed,  in  1838, 
by  "  Bobin  Hood  and  Biohard  Coeur  de 
Lion,"  "  Salvator  Bosa  painting  Masa- 
niello,"  "Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baion's 
Hall,"  and  several  other  pictures,  in- 
cluding "Scene  in 'Macbeth'  (1840)." 
"  Oil  Bias  dressed  en  cavdUer**  "  So^ie 
from  *  Twelfth  Night,' "  "  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  Ac.  In  1841,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  was  promoted  to  the  foil 
honours  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  following  year  his  chief  work 
was  "The  Play  Scene  in  'Hamlet,'" 
now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  "  The  Be- 
tum  of  the  Rnight,"  and  "The  Origin 
of  the  Harp."  In  1843  appeared  his 
"  Actors'  Beception  of  the  Author,  Gil 
Bias,"  which  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  "  The  Lady  released  by  Sabrina 
frt)m  the  Enchanted  Chair,"  a  scene 
from  Milton's  "  Comus,"  which  he  sub- 
sequently repeated  as  a  fresco  in  the 
summer-house  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
In  1846  he  gave  to  the  worid  his  "  Or- 
deal by  Touch,"  and  in  1847  "The 
Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  and  also  his  &mona 
design  from  Shakspeare's  "  Seven  Ages." 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
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space  at  our  command,  to  enumerate  all 
the  pictnres  which  he  exhibited  since  the 
last-named  date.  That  list  includes, 
inter  alia,  "  The  Spirit  of  Justice "  and 
"  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,''  both  painted 
in  oil  and  fresco  for  the  apartments  of 
the  Honse  <rf  Lords ;  "  Alfred  in  Guth- 
nun's  Tent,"  a  cartoon ;  '*  Gaxton  show- 
ing to  Edward  IV.  his  First  Proof-sheet 
in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster ;" 
"  Prospero  and  Miranda }  **  "TheWres- 
tling  Scene  in  'As  Ton  Like  It';" 
'*  Peter  the  Great  working  as  a  Ship- 
wright in  the  Dockyard  at  Deptford  j " 
«  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  with  Eva 
in  ratification  of  the  Conqnest  of  Ireland 
by  Henry  II.;" — a  subject  fi&miliar  to* 
iJl  who  have  visited  the  Honse  of  Lords, 
where  his  series  of  historical  frescoes 
hold  a  very  prominent  place. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  tour  through  Italy,  which 
he  undertook  partly  in  search  after  the 
best  specimens  of  his  &vourite  frescoes, 
and  partly  as  one  of  the  jurors  ap- 
pointed for  the  Fine  Art  Department  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  had  been  a  somewhat  fitfril 
exhibitor  in  Trafalgar  Square;  but  we 
remember  his  picture  in  1859,  "The 
Poet  to  his  Wife,"  his  "  Winter  Night's 
Tale,"  and  "Othello,  Desdemona,  and 
Bmilia,"  in  1867,  and  his  "C!ophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  from  Tennyson, 
exhibited  last  year^ 

At  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  the  pre- 
sidential chair  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  ofi^red  to  Mr.  Madise,  but  even- 
tually declined  by  him.  His  handsome 
fhoe,  his  genial  smile,  and  engaging 
manners  rendered  him  a  very  agreeable 
companion,  and  a  most  popular  member 
of  society,  and  his  loss  was  extensively 
felt  in  many  London  circles. 

Maolise  retained  to  the  end  his  place 
BB  one  of  the  first  of  our  painters  in 
popularity,  though  he  had  at  times  to 
endure  his  share  of  adverse  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  writers  on  Art,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Buskin. 

M.  DB  MONTALBMBEET. 

Charies,  Count  de  Montalembert,  who 
died  after  a  long  illness  on  16th  March, 
sprang  from  an  ancient  ftunily  of  pro- 
vincial nobility  tar  centuries  settled  in 
Foitou. 

Count  Ben^  de  Montalembert,  his 
fiither,  quitted  France,  with  so  many 
others  of  his  order,  in  179^,  and  when 
the  army  of  Cond^  was  broken  up  after 
Haguenaa  and  Bentheim  he  entered  the 


English  service,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Spain, 
where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  returned  to  France  on  the  second 
Restoration  ;  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1819 ;  and  was  sent  in  1826  as  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden;  where  he  remained 
till  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  His 
son  Charles  was  bom  in  England  in 
1810,  his  mother  being  a  Scotch  lady 
named  Forbes.  When  quite  a  young 
man  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Abb^  Lamennais,  then  the 
ardent  advocate  of  an  tdliance  between 
Catholicism  and  Democracy,  and  started 
a  journal,  the  Avenir,  as  their  organ. 
They  entered  upon  a  fierce  contest  with 
the  University  of  Paris,  denounced  its 
monopoly  of  education,  and,  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  system,  Montalem- 
bert,  in  cox^'nnction  with  Lacordaire, 
opened  a  ''free  school"  without  the 
licence  of  the  authorities.  Lacordaire, 
who  had  given  up  the  Bar  and  taken 
Orders  four  years  previously — ^the  Coun- 
cil of  Advocates  not  having  acceded  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  act  at  once 
as  a  priest  and  a  barrister — ^was  then 
chaplain  to  the  College  of  Henri  IV. 
The  Avenir,  which  the  three  friends 
conducted,  had  for  its  device  God  and 
Liberty,  the  Pope  and  Liberty,"  and  de- 
fended not  only  religious,  but  civil  and 
political  freedom,  as  perfectly  compatible 
with  Catholicism.  The  paper  was  not 
destined  to  a  long  existence.  The  vehe- 
mence of  its  animadversions  brought  it 
into  trouble.  It  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  principal  editor,  Liamennais,  then 
Ultramontane,  had  to  appear  before  the 
Assize  Court  of  Paris,  where  he  defended 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  Montalem- 
bert had  to  answer  in  the  Correctional 
Police  Court  for  the  heinous  offence  of 
setting  up  a  school  without  the  Minis- 
ter's permission.  Before  the  proceedings 
commenced  his  fother  died,  and  Mon- 
talembert succeeded  to  the  peerage.  He 
claimed  hia  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
Chamber  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  a  speech 
giving  promise  of  fhture  exoellcnce. 
The  law,  however,  was  precise  ;  he  was 
guilty  of  having  taught  children  their 
letters  without  official  permission,  and 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  minimwn 
fine  of  lOOf.  On  attaining  the  legal  age 
he  took  his  seat  as  a  Peer  of  France 
(1835),  and  the  first  speech  he  made  in 
the  Chamber  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  Ministry ;  it  was  against  the 
laws  restricting  the  Uberty  of  the  Press, 
known  as  the  Laws  of  September,  in- 
troduced by  the  Cabinet  of  which  M. 
Thiers  was  a  member  immediately  after 
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the  Fiesohi  attempt,  as  the  "  exceptional 
laws  "  were  by  the  Imperial  Gtovemment 
after  the  crime  of  Orsini. 

The  doctrines  which  Lamennais, 
Laoordaire,  and  Montalembert  defended 
with  so  much  energy  and  eloquence  in 
the  AvoTiir — ^the  union  of  Catholicism 
and  Democracy — found  but  little  fevour 
at  Rome  in  those  times  of  revolution, 
and  the  friends  resolyed  to  proceed 
thither  and  plead  their  cause  in  person. 
After  some  delay  the  doctrines  which 
Lamennais  exaggerated  were  reprobated 
by  Gregory  XVI.  in  the  Encyclical  of 
June,  1835,  as  they  had  been  three  years 
before.  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope ; 
but  Lamennais  reyolted,  and  from  that 
day  all  intercourse  ceased  between  him 
and  his  two  friends.  Montalembert — 
the  first  of  his  race,  as  he  more  than 
once  said,  whose  weapon  was  the  pen — 
betook  himself,  with  characteristic  ar- 
dour and  perseverance,  to  study  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  always  had  a  great  charm  for 
him.  In  1836  he  published  his  first  im- 
portant work,  The  Life  of  St.  EUzdbeth 
of  Hungary  f  and,  with  reference  to  the 
animated  debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  on  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State,  produced  an  elaborate  pam- 
phlet, the  Manifesto  Catholique.  The 
following  year  he  made  his  throe  fiEumous 
speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
against  a  Bill  introduced  by  M.  Yille- 
main,  then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the  liberty  of 
instruction,  and  the  liberty  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  declared  himself  the  defender  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  in  his  last 
speech  on  that  occasion  he  uttered  the 
words  which  have  been  since  so  often 
quoted  by  adversaries  as  well  as  friends 
as  indicative  of  his  aristocratic  and 
religious  predilections, — "Yfe  are  the 
sons  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  the  sons  of 
the  Crusaders  will  never,  never  give  way 
before  the  sons  of  Voltaire." 

In  1846  he  founded  the  "  Committee 
of  Religious  Associates"  with  a  view  to 
the  elections,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  procure  the  return  of  candi- 
dates of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  Long 
before  the  easy  subversion  of  the  Or- 
leans  Monarchy  he  predicted  the  triumph 
of  Eadicalism  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
test  between  the  Government  and  the 
nation,  and,  as  its  inevitable  consequence 
the  loss  of  French  liberty.  The  catas- 
trophe  of  February  completely  justified 
his  warnings.  Montalembert,  who,  with 
all  his  family  traditions,  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Legitimist,  any  more  than 


an  Orleanist  or  a  Bepublioaa,  but  a 
lover  of  liberty,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  new  Government  as  the 
only  one  which  at  that  moment  had  a 
chsmce  of  restoring  order.  In  the 
General  Elections  of  1848  he  presented 
himself  as  candidate  in  the  department 
of  the  Doubs,  where  his  family  possessed 
considerable  property.  He  was  returned 
the  last  on  a  list  of  eight,  by  23,000 ; 
and,  as  every  one  expected,  took  his 
place  vrith  the  Conservative  majority. 
Generally  supporting  the  majority,  he 
yet  voted  against  the  decree  banishing 
the  Orleans  fEunily.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  voted  with  the  Left  against  the  xe- 
establishment  of  the  money  g^uarantee 
exacted  by  the  Republican  Gk>vemment 
frY}m  the  journals,  against  martial  law 
while  the  Constitution  was  under  dis- 
cussion, against  the  impeachment  of 
Louis  Blanc,  and,  finally,  he  refused  his 
approbation  to  the  elaborate  Constitu- 
tion of  1848.  Among  his  happiest  efforts 
at  that  time  was  his  speech  on  the 
despatch  of  the  Duke  d'Haroourt,  then 
Envoy  to  Rome,  giving  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  Pope's  Ifinister,  Rossi,  on 
the  steps  of  the  Roman  Assembly  while 
that  Assembly  continued  its  delibera- 
tions and  affected  not  to  notice  it  in  its 
Minutes,  as  if  it  were  an  unin^xirtant 
and  ordinary  incident.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  gave  his  hearty 
approbation  to  French  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  military 
expedition  to  Rome. 

When  the  elections  for  the  Legis- 
lature which  succeeded  the  Constita- 
tional  Assembly  came  on,  Montalembert 
was  returned  at  once  in  two  depart- 
ments,  the  Doubs  and  the  C6tes  du  Nord. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  made 
by  him  in  those  days  was  on  the  motu 
proprio  of  the  Pope.  It  wus  while 
member  of  the  Commission  charged  with 
preparing  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  May, 
which  placed  certain  restrictions  aa  the 
exercise  of  universal  sufflrage,  that  he 
used  the  words  of  which  he  was  so 
often  reminded  afterwards,  that 
Roman  expedition  was  indispensable  to 
the  interests  of  France."  In  the  be- 
g^inning  of  1851  the  hostility  which  had 
long  existed  in  a  latent  state  against  tbe 
President  of  the  Republic  became  aggra> 
vated.  Montalembert,  whoae  nature 
revolted  against  what  he  thought  ii^jns- 
tice,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came, 
voted  frequently  against  his  own  party 
in  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon,  dispJainriBg 
at  the  same  time,  all  ideas  of  being 
either  his  adviser  or  his  confidant.  He 
was  simply,  he  said,  an  impartial  witness 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  strongly  denoonoed 
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the  oondaot  of  those  who  were  nnder- 
minizig  his  legitimate  authority  as 
a  "stupid  and  inezousable  ingrati- 
tnde." 

It  is  oertom  that  a  Coup  d^Etat  had 
been  expected  by  Montalembert.  When 
it  did  oome,  howeyer,  he  protested 
against  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  representatives.  He  was  named  by 
the  President  member  of  the  Consulting 
Commission  preliminary  to  the  ConncU 
of  State,  and  at  once  elected  Depnty  for 
the  Doabs  to  the  new  Legislative  Cham- 
ber. He  was,  however,  grieved  and 
indignant  at  the  decree  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Orleans  Princes;  and 
that  act,  and  perhaps  also  the  inflnence 
of  his  political  friends,  soon  detached 
him  teom  the  Government  and  drove 
him  into  opposition.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
place  of  M.  Dros.  His  address,  which 
was  replied  to  by  M.  Gnizot,  was  an 
eloquent  eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  and 
as  eloquent  as  invective  against  the 
revolution.  In  the  General  Elections  of 
1867  Montalembert,  who  was  now  looked 
upon  as  the  declarod  adversaiy  of  the 
Empire,  was  defeated  in  his  own  depart- 
ment.  This  defeat  dosed  his  Parlia- 
mentaiT  career.  His  exclusion  from  an 
arena  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted,  and  the  tame  submission  of  men, 
who,  not  long  before,  were  reckless  agi- 
tators, aroused  in  him  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  which  he  rarely  restrained.  The 
laws  on  the  newspaper  Press  prevented 
him  fhnn  openly  criticizing  the  Govern- 
ment, but  his  feelings  foimd  vent  in  an 
articto  on  the  Induan  debates  in  the 
English  Parliament,  published  in  the 
Correspondent,  a  monthly  periodical,  the 
organ  of  the  liberal  Catholic  party,  and 
through  the  thin  veil  of  insinuation  the 
praises  of  English  institutions  were  in 
reality  a  satire  on  those  of  France.  He 
was  prosecuted  on  the  usual  ground  of 
havinff  used  language  tending  to  excite 
hatred  against  Uie  bnperial  institutions, 
bringing  the  laws  into  contempt,  and 
attaddng  the  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion had  conferred  upon  the  Sovereign. 
He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
SOOOf.  An  appeal  was  lodged  in  the 
superior  Court ;  but  the  judgment  was 
confirmed  as  regarded  the  first  two 
counts,  the  fine  was  maintained,  and  the 
term  of  imprisonment  was  reduced  to 
three  months.  No  one  believed  that 
either  for  six  or  for  three  months  the  Em- 
peror would  allow  such  a  man  to  be  sent 
to  prison  for  such  an  offence.  Imme- 
diately after  the  First  Court  pronounced 
judgment,  a  few  lines  in  the  Momt&wr 


announced  that  his  Hi^esty  had  remitted 
all  the  penalties. 

Montalembert's  first  work.  La  Vie  de 
8aMvte  EUsaibeth  de  Hongrie,  was  pub- 
lished in  1880.  Since  then  we  have  had 
his  volume  on  The  Political  Future  of 
England  (1855) ;  Pie  IX.  et  Lord  PaU 
merston  (1856)  ;  a  pamphlet  on  Poland, 
Un^  Nation  en  DeuH  (1861)  ;  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Lacordaire;  the  pam- 
phlet L'EgUse  Uhre  dans  VEtat  Uhre,  Le 
Pape  et  la  Pologne,  besides  divers  articles 
in  the  Encyclop4die  CathoUque  and  the 
Correepondomt  to  which  he  was,  when 
his  health  permitted,  an  assiduous  con- 
tributor. But  the  work  to  which  he 
devoted  all  his  energy,  for  which  he  had 
laid  up  large  stores  of  erudition,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country, 
was  his  history,  Lee  Moines  de  V  Occi- 
dent depute  Saint  Benoit  jwqu*d.  Sadnt 
Bernard,  of  which  five  volumes  have 
appeared. 

With  some  pcMsing  outbreaks  of  irri- 
tation at  certain  acts  of  her  foreign 
policy,  Montalembert  felt  the  highest 
admiration  for  England  and  Engli&  in- 
stitutions,  and  Edmund  Burke  he  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  philosophical  states- 
men of  andent  or  modem  times,  and  as 
a  giant  in  intellect. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which  ended  fatally  he  attributed  to  the 
anxiety  of  mind  and  the  worry  and  &tigue 
he  was  exposed  to  in  his  efforts  to  stem 
the  revolutionary  torrent  of  1848.  A 
few  years  ago  he  contemplated  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  forego  that  pleasure.  For  more  than 
five  years  he  was,  with  some  intervals, 
a  sufferer;  but  during  these  intervals 
he  received  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and 
conversed  with  his  usual  animation.  He 
had  lately  lost  all  hope  of  a  permanent 
cure,  but  he  bore  his  long  illness  with 
fortitude,  and  he  contemplated  the  result 
with  quiet  submission  to  the  will  of 
Providence.  All  the  consolation  that 
the  tender  affiaction  of  his  family,  the 
sympathy  of  numerous  friends,  and  even 
of  political  adversaries,  could  give,  he  had. 

Sni  FEEDEEICK  POLLOCK. 

In  the  career  of  the  ex-Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  who  died  on  the  28rd  of  August, 
as  in  the  careers  of  Lord  Tenterden, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  we 
see  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
highest  honours  of  the  legal  profession 
lie  open  in  this  country,  not  to  a  privi- 
leged few,  but  to  the  sons  of  that  middle 
class  which  forms  the  sinews  and 
strength  of  the  nation. 
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Some  eighty  years  ago  a  oertain  Mr. 
David  Pollock,  of  Scottish  extraction, 
kept  a  saddler's  shop  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oharing  Cross.  He  was  a  worthy 
and  snooessfol  man  of  business,  and  he 
married  a  Miss  Sarah  Parsons,  a  lady  of 
remarkable  energy  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. By  her  he  became  the  father  of  a 
young  family,  three  of  whom  in  socces- 
sion  rose  to  ^tinction  in  the  world  : — 
they  were,  first,  the  late  Sir  David  Pol- 
lock, Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  who  died 
many  years  ago ;  the  third,  Field-Mar- 
shal Sir  Cteorge  PoUock,  is  best  known 
as  the  hero  of  the  Khyber  Pass  and  of 
Cabal ;  and  the  second  was  the  Chief 
Baron. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
late  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  her  Mi^esty's 
Court  of  Exchequer,  was  bom  at  his 
Blither's  house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields,  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1783.  Having  received  his  early 
education  under  private  instructors,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
to  complete  it  at  St.  Paul's  School,  over 
which  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Boberts  then 
presided  as  "  High  Master."  Here  he 
distingfuished  himself  above  his  fellows, 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics ;  and 
when,  in  1802,  he  exchanged  St.  Paul's 
School  for  the  wider  theatre  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  found  that  his 
high  reputation  for  hard  work,  and  for 
learning,  too,  had  preceded  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cam.  Here  he  came  out 
first  in  every  successive  college  exami- 
nation ;  and  in  1806  he  closed  a  very 
brilliant  undergraduate  career  by  go- 
ing out "  as  Senior  Wrangler  and  fiLrst 
Smith's  Prizeman.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his 
college,  and  he  proceeded  K.A.  in  due 
course. 

He  had  already  apparently  made 
choice  of  the  law  as  his  future  profes- 
sion, for  we  find  him  called  to  the  Bar 
in  Michaelmas  Term,  1807,  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  the  working  man's  Tnn  of 
Court,  as  it  has  been  happily  called. 
Bringing  to  his  aid  great  mental  powers 
and  a  capacity  for  woric  which  was  as 
untiring  as  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  soon  found  he  had  an  extensive 
and  very  lucrative  practice,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  provinces.  He  went  the 
Northern  Circuit,  on  which  he  occupied 
a  prominent  pls^ce  at  a  time  when  it 
boasted  such  brilliant  leaders  as  Scar- 
lett, Campbell,  and  Brougham,  who 
were  all  his  seniors.  Here  his  success 
was  owing  not  so  much  to  any  showy 
qualities  or  attractive  powers  as  a 
speaker — fox  these  he  never  possessed — 
as  to  the  extraordinary  reputation  for 


industry  and  general  ability  which  had 
followed  him  firom  Cambridge  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  the  great  cities  of 
the  North,  supported  and  confirmed  as 
it  was  by  the  accurate  and  extensivB 
legal  knowledge  which  he  displayed  on 
every  occasion  on  which  his  services 
were  called  for.  Hence  he  had  many 
clients  from  the  very  outset,  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  sit  waiting  for  a 
brief.  His  business  in  the  oourts  of 
Westminster,  always  select  and  lucra- 
tive, grew  more  and  more  extensive, 
and  aA;er  a  successful  practice  of  some 
twenty  years  he  obtained  the  well- 
eamed  dignity  of  a  silk  gown,  being 
made  a  King's  Counsel  in  1827.  From 
this  time  forward  his  progress  was  still 
more  rapid  than  before ;  for  many  years 
he  engrossed  the  leading  business  of  his 
circuit,  and  found  himself  retained  in 
nearly  every  cause  of  importance.  "  At* 
tomeys  and  suitors,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  well  at  this  period,  "alike 
thought  themselves  safe  when  they  had 
secured  his  services,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  were  left  lamenting  when  tl^ 
were  told  that  their  advovaries  had 
forestalled  them." 

From  the  leg^  to  the  senatorial  side 
of  Westminster  Hall  is  only  a  natural 
transition  with  most  able  and  amfai* 
tious  lawyers,  who,  as  a  rule,  seldoiii 
reach  the  highest  honours  of  their  pro- 
fession until  they  have  gone  through  an. 
apprenticeship,  shorts  or  longer,  in  St. 
Stephen's.  Accordingly,  in  1831,  Mr. 
Pollock  ofiEered  himself  as  a  candidate  in 
the  Tory  interest  for  the  boroogfa  of 
Huntingdon,  smd  had  the  g^ood  ladk  to 
be  elected. 

He  was  again  chosen  at  the  dissolu- 
tion which  followed  on  the  passing  of 
the  first  Beform  Bill  in  the  following 
year,  and  continued  to  be  reohoaen  by 
his  steady  admirers  and  fiuthful  friends, 
the  burgesses  of  that  quiet  borough,  axid 
almost  invariably  without  a  contest, 
until  his  retirement  from  Parliamentary 
life  on  his  promotion  to  the  judicial 
bench. 

The  accession  to  power  of  Sir  B.  Pfeel, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1884,  waa 
the  signal  for  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Pcd> 
lock,  to  whom  was  ofiered  the  post  of 
Attomey-GreneraJ  under  the  new  admi- 
nistration. It  is  needless  to  add  tbai 
he  accepted  the  ofifer,  and  was  honooxed 
with  the  customary  knighthood.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  poet ; 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  found  it  impossiUe  to 
carry  on  the  Government  in  the  fi^e  of 
an  sbdverse  majority,  and  resigned  with 
his  party.  Sir  Frederick  PoUock  now 
returned  to  his  former  praotioe  in  tbe 
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courts,  holding  meantime  bis  seat  as 
M.P.  for  Huntingdon;  and  when  his 
chief  returned  to  Downing  Street,  at 
the  head  of  a  nugoritj  of  90,  in  1841,  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Sir 
F.  Pollock  should  be  reinstated  in  his 
former  position.  He  accordingly  re- 
sumed his  functions  as  Attorney-General, 
and  continued  to  bold  that  office  until 
the  year  1844,  when  he  succeeded  his 
old  friend  and  companion  on  circuit,  the 
late  Lord  Abinger, — ^better  known,  per- 
haps, now  by  Ms  old  name  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett, — as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.  At  the  same  time,  in  con- 
formity with  precedent,  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

As  Chief  Baron  he  showed  himself  an 
excellent  judge — sound,  safe,  sensible, 
able,  and  inde&tigable,  ever  ready  at 
his  post,  and  inflexible  in  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties.  His  legal  merits 
were  enhanced  by  his  persoiml  worth, 
his  scrupulously  honourable  character, 
and  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
During  his  career  as  Chief  Baron  he  pre- 
sided at  several  criminal  trials  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  including 
those  of  the  Mannings  for  murder;  of 
Miiller  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  at 
Hackney;  of  Kohl,  for  murder,  in  the 
following  year ;  and,  if  our  memory  serves 
us  correctly,  of  Mullins  for  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Elmsley.  On  all  these  occasions 
he  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
Tadge — ^firmness,  pa^ence,  clearness  in 
bis  explanation  of  the  points  of  law 
which  arose,  and  a  lucidity  in  his  sum- 
mings-up which  was  beyond  all  praise. 

It  was  owing  to  the  weight  of  eighty- 
three  years,  and  the  natimtl  desire  for 
rest  which  is  incident  to  all  men,  afker  a 
long  life  of  labour,  and  one  in  which 
mental  and  bodily  activity  were  com- 
bined, that  in  July,  1866,  on  the  return 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  office,  Sir  F. 
Pollock  resigned  his  office  of  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  smd  retired  upon  the 
judicial  pension  to  which  he  had  long 
before  been  entitled.  At  the  same  time 
he  accepted  a  baronetcy.  Perfectly 
▼ersed  in  all  the  antiquated  refinements 
of  old-foshioned  special  pleading,  he  saw 
with  contentment  a  new  and  improved 
system  take  its  place  in  1852,  and  recog- 
nized in  the  latter  the  natural  corollaiy 
of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts  by  the  County  Courts 
Act  of  1847.  But,  Tory  as  he  was,  he 
never  allowed  either  the  one  measure  or 
the  other  to  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  or  to  shock  his  personal  and 
professioiial  preference  fcnr  the  system 


to  which  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed. 
His  leaning  was  ever  to  the  side  of  sub- 
stantial justice  rather  than  to  mere  tech- 
nical accuracy ;  and  while  sensible  of  the 
scientific  value  of  the  latter  object,  he 
never  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  the 
higher  claims  of  the  former.  To  this  desire 
of  securing  the  triumph  of  right  and  the 
punishment  of  wrong  must  be  attributed 
that  apparent  readiness  to  take  a  side, 
which  has  sometimes  been  brought 
against  the  departed  judge  by  captious 
critics  ;  but  even  in  this  feiling,  if  such 
it  was,  he  ever  "  leant  to  virtue's  side ;" 
and  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  place  the  salient 
points  of  a  case  well  before  a  jury,  he  was 
sometimes  led  to  sink  in  a  measure  the 
judge  in  the  advocate,  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  charges  were  for  the  most  part 
as  solenm  and  impressive  as  they  were 
clear  and  effective.  For  instance,  during 
MtiUer's  trial,  it  wiU  be  remembered  by 
all  who  were  present  how  his  emphatic 
eloquence  moved  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  audience,  among  whom  every  sound 
was  hushed  and  every  nerve  was  pain- 
fully strained  as  the  full  force  of  some 
apparently  trivial  point  of  evidence  was 
pointed  out,  and  its  bearing  explained  to 
the  jury,  on  whose  verdict  hung  the  life 
or  death  of  the  criminal.  In  a  different 
way  his  dealing  with  the  Alexandra  case 
was  equally  noticeable.  Though  re- 
peatedly pressed  to  do  so,  he  refused  to 
sign  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  what  he  had 
not  said,  or  to  certify  that  he  had  di- 
rected the  jury  in  words  which  he  had 
never  used.  The  result  was  that  the 
Crown  lawyers  were  defeated,  and  the 
prosecution  fiuled. 

The  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
may  not  go  down  to  distant  posterity  as 
one  of  the  great  original  lawyers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  his  memory,  as 
a  man  and  as  a  judge,  will  long  be  che- 
rished with  affection  and  resx)ect  by  the 
legal  profession.  His  name  is  linked 
with  no  one  great  legal  measure,  no  im- 
portant judicial  change  ;  but  it  will  long 
famish  an  incentive  to  the  dih'gent  study 
of  the  law,  the  upright  and  honourable 
practice  of  legal  labour,  and  the  per- 
severing and  successfVd  pursuit  of  its 
rewards. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  applied  practically  to 
more  than  one  branch  of  scientific  pur- 
suit the  mathematical  principles  which 
he  had  imbibed  at  Cambridge.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  took  the  greatest  interest 
and  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  photogra- 
phy, and  was  one  of  the  very  best  amateur 
photographers  of  our  time.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  over  the 
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meetings  of  whioh,  at  ^ng's  Ck>Uege,  he 
would  frec^aentlj  preside  down  to  a  yery 
recent  date.  He  also  contributed  seyeral 
papers  upon  his  fayourite  study  to  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Society."  To  the  yery  last  he 
retained  his  kindliness  of  heart,  un- 
tainted and  uncorroded  by  all  that  he 
must  haye  seen  in  his  long  and  actiye 
life  of  the  weak  and  warped  side  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  his  genial  and  liyely 
humour  was  as  playfal  during  the  last 
Guildhall  sittings  at  which  he  presided 
as  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Bar,  or  took  his  seat  upon  the  Bench 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  late  Chief  Baron  was  twice  mar- 
ried— firstly,  in  1813,  to  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  F.  Biyers,  of  Spring  Gardens, 
who  died  in  1827;  and  secondly,  in 
1835,  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Richard  Lanslow,  of  Hatton,  near 
Hounslow,  Middlesex.  He  had  a  large 
fiBonily  by  each  marriage;  we  belieye 
upwards  of  twenty  by  both  wives. 

M.  PBEVOST-PARADOL. 

The  sudden  death,  by  his  own  hand, 
of  the  newly-appointed  French  Minister 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  M. 
Breyost-Paradol,  excited  a  profound  sen- 
sation of  regret,  with  many  painful 
speculations  upon  the  cause  of  so  ter- 
rible an  act.  He  had  been  well  known 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelye  years  to 
most  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the 
political  literature  and  journalism  of 
France  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  sincerest 
champions  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  one  of  the  seyerest  censors  of  the 
despotic  Empire.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  successM  author, 
critic,  essayist,  and  historian,  and  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy ;  he 
liyed  in  the  best  society  of  his  age,  and 
had  gained  a  European  £ame.  He  had 
many  personal  firiends  among  us,  and  a 
host  of  admirers  in  the  reading  world. 
It  is  scarcely  a  twelyemonth  since  he 
yisited  this  country  and  deliyered  two 
lectures,  in  English,  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution,  upon  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  France.  He 
since  contributed  to  the  most  influential 
of  London  daily  papers  a  series  of  letters 
"  from  a  French  correspondent,"  reyeal- 
ing  the  state  of  opinion  among  Liberals, 
and  the  growing  disposition  to  daim  the 
realization  of  a  Parliamentary  GK>yem- 
ment.  When  the  formation  of  M.  OUi- 
yier's  first  Ministry,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  appeared  to  open  a  prospect 
of  establishing  liberty  upon  this  founda- 
tion, M.  Preyost-Paradol  accepted  fixmi 
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his  old  political  associates,  then  coming 
into  office,  a  high  post  in  ihe  diplomado 
seryice.  It  was  the  appointment  of 
Enyoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  Washington;  and,  be- 
sides the  personal  distinction  it  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  career  of  honourable 
effort  in  the  public  service  to  which  it 
admitted  him,  the  emoluments  of  this 
post  ftimished  him  with  the  means  of 
providing  for  his  motherless  daughters, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The 
appointment  was  o£fered  smd  accepted 
in  January,  since  which  time  great 
changes  had  come  oyer  the  spirit  of  tiie 
French  GK>yemment,  causing  the  seces- 
sion of  several  of  M.  Emile  011iyier*8 
Liberal  colleagues  from  his  Administra- 
tion, and  threatening  a  rel^rae  to  the 
old  system  of  autocratic  rule  under  the 
Empire,  with  a  mere  show  of  Pkoiia- 
mentary  action.  M.  Preyost-Paradol 
was  solicited  and  warned  by  many  c€ 
his  friends  to  resign  the  official  appoint- 
ment he  had  taken,  and  to  return  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  He  ooneeived, 
however,  that,  luiying  become  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  thence- 
forth exempted  from  responsibility  for 
the  domestic  politics  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  he  would  be  enabled,  with  a  dear 
consdence,  to  represent  the  national  in- 
terests abroad.  Under  this  persnasioii 
he  left  France  at  length,  with  his  family 
and  suite,  on  board  the  frigate  "  Lava- 
lette,"  for  America.  The  fint  news  that 
greeted  him  on  l&nding  was  that  whooh 
had  come  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
submarine  telegraph  during  his  voyage, 
announcing  the  French  diedaration  of 
war  against  Prussia,  in  spite  of  M.  £mile 
OlliyiOT's  statement,  two  days  before, 
that  France  was  satisfied  by  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Prince  of  HohensoUero. 
This  was  an  instance  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Gk>yemment  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  represent,  which  muat  have 
had  a  very  painful  efl^t  on  the  sensitiye 
mind  of  M.  Prevost-ParadoL  He  said 
little  about  it,  but  brooded  in  deep  sad- 
ness over  the  state  of  affiurs.  On  tlie 
16th  of  July,  the  new  Ambassador  was 
officially  presented  to  the  President,  li. 
Prevost-Paradol  said  he  rejoiced  at  betng 
selected  for  this  mission  a  time  when 
the  traditional  friendship  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  darkened  hy 
no  cloud.  He  would  fiuthftilly  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  poUtical  sympathy  and 
to  enlarge  the  industrial  and  commercial 
relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  President  Grant  replied  by  a»- 
suring  M.  Prevost-Paradol  of  his  cordial 
suppOTt  in  every  effint  to  increaae  the 
oommeroe  and  to  perpetuate  the  tndi- 
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tional  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  ocrantries.  These  were  but  words  of 
course.  The  unhappy  Frenchman,  less 
of  a  diplomatist  than  of  an  earnest  poli- 
tician, a  patriotic  citizen  and  literary 
soldier  of  liberty,  had  other  things  at 
heart.  Three  days  later,  at  midnight, 
on  the  19th,  he  shot  himself  in  the 
breast  with  a  revolver,  and  died  in  a  few 
minntee,  leaving  a  written  message  or 
note  to  desire  M.  Berthemy  to  take  his 
place.  He  had  directed  his  valet  a  day 
or  two  before  to  tske  care  of  his  papers 
and  money,  in  case  any  thing  happened 
to  him.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather 
at  Washingfton  may  have  affected  his 
brain ;  bat  there  was  no  evidence  of  in- 
sanity in  his  language  or  behavionr,  and 
the  business  of  his  office  had  not  been 
heavy.  The  verdict  of  the  Coroner's 
jury  at  the  inquest  simply  recorded  that 
he  came  to  his  death  by  a  wound  &om 
a  pistol  in  his  own  hand. 

SIB  G.  F.  SEYMOUE,  G.O.B.,  G.C.H. 

This  distinguished  officer's  seryices 
extended  over  many  of  the  most  stormy 
times  of  England's  naval  history  during 
the  wars  with  France  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  later  times  his  services 
when  in  command  in  the  Pacific  were  of 
a  very  high  order.  When  our  relations 
with  France  had  become  of  a  very  pre- 
carious nature  in  consequence  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  grew  out  of  the 
Fritchard  affidr,  these  difficulties  were 
mainly  adjusted  through  the  carefid 
management  of  Sir  Greorge  Se3rmour. 
8o,  again,  in  the  arduous  negotiations 
which  we  were  carrying  on  with  the 
United  States  of  America  relative  to  the 
fishery  question,  that  these  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  was  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  tact,  ability,  and 
decision  shown  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  day)  bore  con- 
spicuous testimony  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rds,  and  for  which  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  be- 
stowed on  him  the  good  service  pension. 

The  object  of  our  memoir  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1787,  and  was 
eldest  son  of  Vioe-Admiral  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour,  one  of  Lord  Howe's  captains 
at  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
fifth  son  of  Francis,  first  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  of  Lady  Anne  Horatia, 
third  daughter  of  James,  second  Earl  of 
Waldegrave. 

He  entered  the  navy  on  the  10th  of 
Ootobcor,  1797,  as  first-class  volunteer, 


and  from  March,  1798,  to  May,  180^, 
served  on  the  Channel  and  West  Indian 
stations  as  midiAipman  in  his  father's 
flagship,  the  Sanspareil,  and  Prince  of 
WaJes.  In  the  latter  ship  he  was  at  the 
capture  of  Surinam  in  1799.  In  1802-3 
he  served  in  the  Endymion,  40,  Isis,  50, 
and  the  Victory,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord 
Nelson.  In  the  Endymion  he  contributed 
to  the  capture  of  La  Colombo  and  La 
Bacchante,  corvettes,  L'Adour,  and  Le 
G^n^ral  Moreau,  privateer,  of  16  g^ms. 
In  1804  he  was  acting  lieutenant  in  the 
Madras,  54,  and  Donegal,  74,  Captain 
Sir  B.  Strachan,  and  Captain  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  in  which  latter  ship  he  was 
made  lieutenant  in  October,  1804,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  Matilda  and  Amphi- 
trite ;  afterwards  sailed  with  Lord  Kel- 
son in  1805  to  the  West  Indies  and  back 
in  search  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  assisted  in  taking  El 
Bayo,  of  100  g^s.  He  joined  the  Nor- 
thumberland, 74,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Bear- Admiral  Hon.  Alexander  Cochrane, 
in  February,  1806,  and  was  in  the  action 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  by  an  iron  splinter  shat- 
tering his  lower  jaw,  and  for  which  he 
received  a  pension.  For  his  conduct  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  King- 
fisher, and  in  that  ship  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  running  under  the 
batteries  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  Lord  Cochrane's  ship, 
the  Pallas,  82,  which  had  been  utterly 
disabled  by  French  frigates. 

In  July,  1806,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
post-captftin  in  the  Aurora,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  in  1807  was  employed  on 
the  Coast  of  Calabria.  In  February, 
1808,  being  transferred  to  the  PaUas,  he 
took  part  in  the  embarkation  of  Sir  John 
iMoore's  army  at  Corunna.  The  Pallas, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1809,  was  employed 
in  support  of  the  fireships  in  the  Basque 
Boads,  and  belonged  to  the  attacking 
force  in  the  success  grained  on  the  12tli 
in  the  Boads  off  the  Isle  d'Aix.  His 
eminent  services  on  this  occasion  are 
related  in  Lord  Dundonald's  autobio- 
graphy. His  next  services  were  during 
the  Walcheren  Expedition  and  the  at- 
tack on  Flensburg,  and  shortly  after- 
wards,  in  command  of  the  Manilla,  36, 
he  was  on  the  Lisbon  station,  rendering 
services  to  the  army  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington. In  1812  he  took  command  of 
the  Fortune,  and  soon  afterwards  o&the 
Leonidas,  46,  in  which  he  captured  the 
American  privateer  Paul  Jones,  16,  and 
some  other  American  vessels.  In  1814 
he  sailed  in  the  Leonidas  for  the  West 
Indies. 
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At  the  oondusion  of  tlie  war  Captain 
Seymour  was  named  ooe  of  the  original 
Companions  of  the  Btfth.  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  1827  held  the 
temporary  command  of  the  Briton  frigate 
on  a  spedal  mission  to  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  in  1830  appointed  Master  of  the 
Robes  to  King  William  lY.,  and  remained 
so  till  the  King's  death  in  1837.  His 
Mi^esty,  being  a  member  of  the  same 
profession,  ftillj appreciated  Sir  George's 
character  and  services.  In  1841  Sir 
George  was  advanced  to  flag  rank,  and, 
resigning  his  appointment  as  Sergeant* 
at-Arms,  became  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
nntil  May,  1844,  when  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Pacific,  with 
his  flag  in  the  Collingwood,  80,  and 
having  become  a  Vice-Admiral  in  1860, 
he  was,  in  1861,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  North  Ameiican  and  West 
Indian  stations.  His  important  services 
on  these  two  stations  have  been  above 
alluded  to.  In  1866  we  next  find  him 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  at  Portsmouth, 
with  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  the  same 
ship  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing under  Lord  Nelson  more  than  half  a 
century  before.  During  this  command  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  organize  the  great  re- 
view of  the  magnificent  fleet  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Bussia.  In 
May,  1867,  he  became  a  ftill  Admiral. 

Since  then  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
frequently  sought  for  by  committees  on 
naval  affkirs  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,  his  lengthened  experience  and 
sound  judgment  having  made  him  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  such  mat- 
ters that  this  country  could  boast  of. 

The  honours  conferred  on  him,  besides 
his  pension  for  wounds,  included  his  in- 
vestiture as  G.C.H.  in  1834,  and  G.C.B. 
in  1860.  He  was  made  Bear- Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  subsequently 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1866,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Sir  QeoTge  Seymour,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  20th  of  January,  married 
in  1811  Georgina  Maiy,  second  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sir  G.  C.  Berkeley,  G.C.B.,  by 
whom  he  left  issue  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

GBNEBAL  WINDHAM. 

MMor-General  Sir  Charles  Ashe  Wind- 
ham,  K.C.B.,  whose  name  was  so  familiar 
to  English  ears  some  fifteen  years  ago 
as  "  the  Hero  of  the  Bedan,"  was  the 
third  son  of  Vice-Admiral  Windham,  and 
brother  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Windham, 
of  Felbrigge,  Norfolk  (who  was  M.P.  for 
Bast  Norfolk  in  the  first  Beformed  Par- 


liament). His  unde,  the  Bight  Hon. 
William  Windham,  many  years  M.P. 
for  Norwich,  St.  Mawes,  New  Bomney, 
Higham  Forers,  &o.,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  having  been  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  and  Colonial  Departments 
in  Lord  Grrenville's  Ministry  of  "  All  the 
Talents."  The  &milyname  was  Lukin, 
until  it  was  exchanged  about  half  a  oen- 
tuiy  ago  for  that  of  Windham ;  and  the 
Windhams  or  Wymondhams  hare  been 
seated  in  Norfolk,  according  to  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  since  the  twelfth  century. 

The  future  General  was  bom  in  Nor- 
folk in  the  year  1810,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Boyal  Militaiy 
College,  Sandhurst.  In  December,  1826, 
we  find  him  gazetted  to  a  commissioa 
as  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  He  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  in  May,  1833, 
obtained  his  Minority  in  November,  1846, 
and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  following  month.  He  obtained 
these  steps  by  purdiase,  as  also  his 
Colonelcy  in  June,  1864,  a  few  we^ 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  war  against 
Bussia. 

In  the  same  summer  he  accompanied 
the  British  Forces  to  the  Crimea,  ta»d 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign 
he  acted  as  Assistant-Quartermaater- 
General  to  the  Fourth  Division.  A 
vacancy,  however,  occurring,  General 
Simpson,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Lord 
Baglan  in  the  chief  command,  appointed 
Colonel  Windham  to  a  brigade  in  the 
Second  Division.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  Lord  Baglan 
resolved,  following  the  advice  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  to  make  a  flank  march 
on  Balaklava,  and  to  send  to  Admirals 
Dundas  and  Lyons,  requesting  tliem  to 
support  that  movement  by  bringing  the 
fleet  round  to  that  point.  Colonel  Wind- 
ham was  the  ofiicer  selected  for  the  duty 
of  carrying  the  despatch  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  was  subsequently  engaged 
at  Inkermann,  where  he  was  poblidy 
thanked  by  Sir  George  Cathoart  for  his 
gallant  services ;  he  was  by  the  aide  of 
that  General  when  he  received  his  mortal 
wound ;  and  on  his  death  the  commaDd 
of  a  division  devolved  upon  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  a  subsequent 
date  that  his  name  came  to  be  known 
far  and  wide  in  England.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1866— just  a  year  after  tfae 
battle  of  the  Alma — the  tricolor  flag 
was  waved  from  the  Malakoff  as  the  sig- 
nal for  the  English  to  advance  agaixui 
the  Bedan.  General  Windham  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  stronghold,  and  amid 
the  shower  of  bullets  and  cannon  balls 
that  flew  around  him  he  seemed  to  beer 
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aboat  him  a  charmed  life.  At  length, 
finding  it  hopeless  to  obtain  support  by 
sending  messengers,  he  000II7  walked 
across  the  open  space  before  the  ram- 
parts in  the  midst  of  a  well-sustained  fire, 
to  demand  assistance  in  person.  The 
*'  Boyals"  were  then  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  put  in 
formation  than  the  men  in  the  Bedan 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  work.  The 
opportunity  had  been  lost. 

The  correspondents  of  the  press  were 
not  slow  in  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  Windham  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  (General  Codrington's  de- 
spatches at  the  Horse  (Guards,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  rewarded  by 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Mcgor- General, 
for  his  disting^shed  conduct  in  having, 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness, headed  the  column  of  attack  which 
assaulted  the  enemy's  defences  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1855.  For  the  same 
service  he  received  the  honour  of  the 
usual  medal  with  clttsps ;  and  he  was 
immediately  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  command  of 
Kconbelnaia, — the  British  portion  of 
Sebastopol.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Henry  Bentinck  he  was  nominated  to 
the  permanent  command  of  the  Fourth 
Division. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  W.  Barnard,  in  the  November 
following,  (General  Windham  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army 
in  the  East,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office 
became  the  responsible  head  of  the  two 
departments  of  the  A^jutant-Gteneral 
and  the  Quartermaster-General. 

On  his  return  to  England  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  General  Windham 
was  received  in  London  with  all  appro- 
priate honours,  and  in  his  own  county  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  sword. 


a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  a  tes- 
timonial among  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  Norfolk  having  in  a  few  days 
reached  lOOOl. 

At  the  General  Election  of  April, 
1857,  his  native  county  again  showed 
its  appreciation  of  his  pubUc  character, 
for  the  constituency  of  East  Norfolk  re- 
turned him  to  Parliament  in  the  Liberal 
interest  without  a  contest.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  professed  himself  an  advocate 
of  electoral,  legal,  and  military  reform, 
and  of  the  permanent  embodiment  and 
establishment  of  the  militia.  In  Parlia- 
ment he  took  part  in  several  discussions 
relating  to  army  commissions,  and  ad- 
vocated the  system  of  public  competition 
instead  of  private  patronage. 

In  the  following  month  of  August 
General  Windham  left  England  for  In- 
dia  a  few  days  after  Lord  Clyde,  in 
order  to  undertake  the  conmiand  of  a 
column.  His  services  in  support  of 
Lord  Clyde  at  Cawnpore  and  at  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  when  he  defeated  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  and  subsequently 
as  Commander  at  Lahore  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  win  long  be  remembered. 

He  was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General,  and  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1865 ;  Colonel  of  the  46th  Foot 
in  1861,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  Forces  in 
North  America. 

Sir  Charles  Windham,  who  died  on 
the  1st  of  February,  was  twice  mar- 
ried— ^firstly,  in  1849,  to  Marianne  Catha- 
rine Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  "Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Poo  Beres- 
ford,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  who  died  in  1865 ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1866,  to  Charlotte 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Henry 
Des  VoBux. 
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LADY  MORDAUNT'S  CASE. 


MOBDAUKT  Y.  MOBDAUNT,  COLB,  AND  JOHHBTOKB. 


This  was  a  judgment  by  the  full  Court  of  Divoroe  and  Matrimonial  Causes  on 
a  novel  point,  and  one  of  great  general  interest.  The  question  which  it  dedded 
had  reference  to  the  right  of  a  petitioner  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  when  the  re- 
spondent was  at  the  time  or  shortly  after  the  service  of  the  citation  insane. 
The  previous  history  of  this  case  was  as  follows : — 

A  petition  had  been  presented  by  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  of  Walton-hall,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  for  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  witii  Harriet  Sarah,  Lady 
Mordaunt,  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  The  petitioner  alleged  the  marriage  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1866,  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Perth ;  cohabitation 
at  Walton  Hall,  and  at  6,  Belgrave-square :  and  adultery  with  Viscount  Cole  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  1868,  at  Chesham-place,  and  in  July,  1868,  and  January, 
1869,  at  Walton-haU ;  and  adultery  with  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  in  November 
and  December,  1868,  at  Walton-hall,  and  in  Diecember,  1868,  at  the  Alexandra 
Hotel,  Knightsbridge ;  and  adultery  also  with  some  person  between  the  15th  of 
June,  1868,  and  the  28th  of  February,  1869.  The  citation  was  served  on  Lady 
Mordant  at  Walton-haU  on  the  30th  of  April,  1869.  An  application  was  aft^- 
wards  made  on  her  behalf  to  stay  the  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
not  of  sound  mind,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  plead  and  to  g^ve  instructions 
for  her  defence,  and  the  application  was  supported  by  affidavits.  Counter  affi- 
davits were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  Lady 
Mordaunt  was  fei^ng  insanity  in  order  to  avoid  pleading  to  the  pel^tion,  and 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1869,  an  order  was  made  that  her  ladyship's  father  Sir 
Thomas  Moncrieffe,  should  appear  as  her  guardian  €ul  litem,  for  the  purpose  ci 
raising  the  question  as  to  her  state  of  mind.  On  the  80th  of  July  1869,  Sir 
Thomas  Moncrieffe  accordingly  entered  an  appearance,  and  alleged  that  at  the 
time  when  the  citation  in  this  suit  was  served  on  the  respondent,  to  ?rit,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1869,  the  respondent  was  not  of  sound  mind,  and  that  she  had 
not  since  been  and  was  not  then  of  sound  mind.  The  petitioner  having  taken 
issue  on  this  allegation,  the  question  was  ordered  to  be  tried  before  the  Court  by 
a  special  jury. 
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The  case  aocordiogly  came  on  before  Lord  Penzance  (the  Judge  Ordinary)  on 
the  16th  of  Febroary,  and  lasted  for  more  than  a  week.  Though  the  real  issue 
was  the  state  of  mind  of  Lady  Mordaunt,  witnesses  were  called  to  prore  her 
adultery  with  sereral  persons,  in  order  to  show  that  her  insanity  was  feigned 
and  that  she  had  a  strong  motive  for  the  pretence.  Amongst  others  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  examined  as  to  his  conduct  with  the  respon- 
dent, and  he  satisfiictorily  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  any  improper  &miliarity 
between  him  and  Lady  Mordaunt.  In  the  end  the  jury  found  that  on  the  30th  of 
April  the  respondent  was  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  disorder  as  to  be  unfit 
and  unable  to  answer  the  petition  and  to  instruct  her  attorney  for  her  defence, 
and  the  order  of  Lord  Penzance  for  staying  further  proceedings  on  that  account 
was  subsequently  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  fuU  Court. 

The  learned  judges  differed  in  opinion,  Lord  Penzance  and  Mr.  Justice  Keat- 
ing holding  that  the  respondent's  insanity  was  a  bar  to  the  petitioner's  proceed- 
ing for  a  divorce,  while  Chief  Baron  Kelly  took  a  contrary  view  of  the  case. 

The  judgments  were  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Justice  Keating :  The  question  is  whether  the  order  of  the  Judge  Ordinary 
appealed  from  should  be  rescinded  or  varied,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pro- 
ceedings upon  a  charge  of  adulteiy,  with  a  view  to  a  divorce,  can  or  ought  to  be 
continued  against  a  respondent  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  was,  and 
still  is,  wholly  unable  and  unfit,  through  mental  incapacity,  to  defend  herself, 
so  long  as  that  mental  incapacity  continues ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  order 
made  ought  not  to  be  rescinded  or  varied.  If  this  were  a  criminal  proceeding 
or  a  proceeding  in  p€Bnam,  properly  so  called,  of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Mental  incapacity  not  only  excuses  the  commission  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  crime,  but  is  a  bar  at  every  stage  to  any  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  it.  It  excuses  the  act  charged  as  crime,  because 
the  essence  of  crime  is  the  men*  rea,  which  could  hot  exist  in  such  a  case,  and  it 
is  a  bar  to  criminal  proceedings  in  consequence  of  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  accused  to  understand  the  charge  or  make  a  defence  to  it.  See  the  rule  and 
the  reason  for  it  well  stated  in  4  Broom  and  Madley's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  €f  England,  p.  22,  citing  Sale,  P.C,  14.  Now,  it  is  true  that  by  the 
law  of  England  adultery  is  not  the  subject  of  indictment  (2  Co.  Inst,  488 ; 

Galizard  v.  Rigault,*'  Holfs  Reports,  598),  and  therefore  cannot  with  strict 
technical  accuracy  be  termed  a  crime ;  yet  the  charge,  both  in  its  nature  and 
consequences, much  resembles  a  criminal  charge.  Indeed,  Mr.  Emlyn,  whose 
learning  and  ability  are  vouched  by  Mr.  Hargrave  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  State  Trials,  p.  33,  note  H,  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
dictable by  our  law,  and  cites  authorities  for  his  opinion.  By  the  law  of  France 
it  is  punishable  as  a  criminal  offence,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Holt  in 
the  case  referred  to  ('*  Galizard  v,  Bigault")  that  it  is  considered  as  such  in  the 
Spiritual  Courts.  In  divorce  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  also  it  appears 
to  be  so  treated.  In  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  case  (12  State  TriaU,  890)  the 
entry  is,  "  Upon  reading  the  charge  which  Heniy  Duke  of  Norfolk  hath  exhibited 
against  his  wife,  Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  the  crime  of  adultery,  it  is 
ordered — No  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  where  the 
question  has  arisen  how  far  adultery  to  justify  a  divorce  could  be  committed  in 
tiie  absence  of  the  mens  rea,  but  it  seems  clear  that  by  the  French  law  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  commission  of  the  crime  (Gilbert,  Codes,  Annoids  par  Sirey ;  Code 
Pinal,  336 ;  and  Merlin,  1  Bep,  Adults,  n.  10).   In  America  the  decisions 
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oonfliot  upon  ihe  point  (2  Wkeaton's  Cam,,  82).  How  that  qaestion  will  be 
dealt  with  should  it  arise  in  the  oonrts  of  this  conntzy  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  anti- 
cipate ;  for,  at  all  events,  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  seems  to  me  to 
distinguish  the  proceedings  in  divorce  essentially  from  those  merely  of  a  dvil 
character,  in  which  the  object  is  the  recovery  of  debt  or  damages  for  an  injoiy  to 
person  or  property  (see  Bacon* s  Abridgment,  title  Trespcus  G.),  but  where  the 
personal  statue  of  the  defendant  is  wholly  unaffected.  In  proceedings  for  a 
divorce,  although  the  consequences  to  the  party  charged  and  found  g^ty  are 
certainly  not  the  same  as  in  misdemeanour,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  wife  respondent 
they  are  so  incalculably  more  terrible  than  fine  and  imprisonment  that  it  seems 
oontrary  to  all  sense  of  natural  justice  that  a  woman  should  be  convicted  of 
adultery,  involving  a  change  in  her  personal  etatus,  and  that  by  a  judgment  in 
rem,  without  the  fullest  opportunity  of  making  her  defence.  By  analogy,  there- 
fore, to  those  principles  which  have  been  established  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  proceeding  for  a  divocce 
for  cause  of  adultery,  although  not  strictly  a  criminal  proceeding,  is  at  least  a 
proceeding  quasi  in  pomam,  and  ought  to  afford  similar  protection  to  parties 
accused.  But  by  far  ihe  most  cogent  reasons  -  for  supporting  the  present  order 
are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute  itself  upon  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  founded  ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  their  effect 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  20  and  21 
Victoria,  cap.  83,  by  the  law  of  England  marriage,  when  lawfuUy  contracted,  waa 
an  indissoluble  contract.  Unlike  all  other  civil  contracts,  it  could  neither  be 
put  an  end  to  by  mutual  consent  nor  by  act  or  operation  of  law.  The  husband 
whose  wife  had  proved  unfaithfol  might,  indeed,  go  into  the  Spiritual  Court,  and, 
upon  proof  of  adultery,  without  fault  on  his  purt,  obtain  a  divorce  a  mensd  el 
tkoro,  and  also  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  adulterer ;  but  the  mar- 
riage contract  remained  undissolved,  nor  could  the  parties  during  their  joint  lives 
marry  again  unless  by  special  interference  of  the  L^slature.  In  that  state  of 
things  the  statute  20  and  21  Victoria,  cap.  85,  was  passed,  which  for  the  first 
time  gave  to  a  court  of  law  the  power  to  dissolve  a  lawiul  marriage,  but  only  emb 
modo,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  27th  section  of  that  statute  enables 
either  party  to  present  a  petition  for  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  28th  section 
provides  that  the  person  charged  with  adultexy  with  either  party  may  be  made 
respondent,  and  that  either  party  may  have  the  facts  tried  by  a  jury.  Section 
29  enacts  that  "  upon  any  such  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Court  to  satisfy  itself,  so  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  not  only  as  to 
the  &cts  alleged,  but  also  whether  or  no  the  petitioner  has  been  in  any  manner 
accessory  to  or  conniving  at  the  adultery,  or  has  condoned  the  same,  and  shaii 
also  inquire  into  any  counter-charge  which  may  be  made  against  the  petitaoner." 
By  section  30,  "  in  case  the  Cour^  on  the  evidence  in  relation  to  any  such  peti- 
tion, shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  alleged  adultery  has  been  committed,  or  shall 
find  that  the  petitioner  has  been  accessory  to  or  conniving  at  the  adultery  of  the 
other  party  to  the  marriage,  or  has  condoned  the  adultery  complained  or  that 
the  petition  is  presented  or  prosecuted  in  collusion  with  either  of  the  respondents;, 
then  in  any  of  the  said  cases  the  Court  shall  dismiss  the  said  petition.'*  The 
81st  section  provides  "  that  in  case  the  Court  shall  be  satisfied  on  the  evidowe 
that  the  case  of  the  petitioner  has  been  proved,  and  fihall  not  find  that  the  peti- 
tioner has  been  in  any  manner  accessory  to,  or  conniving  at,  the  adulteiy  of  the 
other  party  to  the  marriage,  or  has  condoned  the  adultery  complained  of,  or  that 
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the  petition  is  presented  or  prosecuted  in  collnsion  with  either  of  ^e  respondents, 
then  the  Court  shall  pronounce  a  decree  declaring  such  marriage  to  be  dissolved ; 
provided  always  that  the  Court  shall  not  be  bound  to  pronounce  such  decree  if  it 
shall  find  that  the  petitioner  has,  during  the  marriage,  been  guilty  of  adultery, 
or  if  tiie  petitioner  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  have  been  guilty  of 
unreasonable  delay  in  presenting  or  prosecuting  such  petition,  or  of  cruelty 
towards  the  other  party  to  the  marriage,  or  of  having  deserted  or  wilfully 
separated  himself  or  herself  from  the  other  pariy  before  the  adultery  com- 
plained of,  and  without  reasonable  excuse,  or  of  such  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct 
as  has  conduced  to  the  adultery."  And  the  43rd  section  enables  the  Court  to 
have  the  petitioner  examined  and  cross-examined  on  oath,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  with  reference  to  the  varioils  matters  upon  which  it  is  to 
satisfy  itself,  saving  only  the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion tending  to  prove  his  or  her  adultery.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impos- 
sible to  apply  these  provisions  of  the  statute  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature  when  one  of  the  parties  is  insane.  The  Court  cannot  pronounce  a 
decree  of  divorce,  unless  satisfied,  after  inquiry,  which  it  is  bound  to  make,  that 
none  of  the  statutable  impediments  exist,  yet  the  existence  of  those  impediments, 
or  of  most  of  them,  is  peculiarly,  and  oilen  exclusively,  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties  themselves.  How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  con- 
templated such  a  suit  proceeding  during  the  insanity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it  P 
Connivance,  condonation,  cruelty,  desertion,  wilM  separation  without  reasonable 
excuse,  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct,  conducing  to  the  adultery,  are  all  matters 
upon  which  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  Court  to  satisfy  itself,  as  to  some  absolutely,  as 
to  others  if  charged ;  but  how  are  they  ever  to  be  supported,  much  less  proved, 
when  one  of  the  parties  is  insane  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  petitioner.  Is  a  petition 
for  a  divorce  to  be  presented  or  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  a  lunatic  with  a  view  to  alter 
his  or  her  personal  status  without  his  or  her  consent?  Who  can  say  that  such  a 
proceeding,  if  it  could  be  taken,  would  necessarily  be  for  his  or  her  benefit  or  would 
bo  approved  upon  recovery  P  A  proceeding  for  a  judicial  separation  stands  upon 
a  totally  different  ground.  It  is  temporary  in  its  effect,  and  always  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  reunion,  and  there  certainly  is  authority  for  such  a  decree  being 
made  on  the  petition  of  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  (**  Woodgate  v,  Taylor,"  30 
i.  X,  Probate  and  Divorce,  197,  and  see  Note  1),  where  the  distinct,  but  judicial, 
separation  and  divorce  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Lords 
Justices  in  making  their  order  for  proceedings.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  as  to 
the  case  that  the  attention  of  the  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  to  the 
provisions  of  the  41st  section  of  the  statute.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  reference  to  a  petition,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  respondent,  although  pro- 
ceedings for  judicial  separation  are  not  fenced  round  with  all  the  statutable  con- 
ditions applicable  to  a  case  of  divorce,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  which  a 
decree  for  even  a  judicial  separation  has  been  made  against  a  lunatic  respondent, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  additional  objection  to  making  such  a  decree  in  the  &ct 
that  by  a  recent  statute,  32  and  33  Victoria,  cap.  68,  he  or  she  is  made  a  com- 
petent witness,  and  has  the  right  to  give  evidence  in  disproof  of  the  charge  of 
adultery.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  extremely  unjust  to  deprive  the  parties 
charged  of  the  right  without  any  fault  on  their  part.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sup- 
pose many  cases  where  suspicion  of  tiie  gravest  kind  resulting  from  conversations 
or  letters  or  entries  might  be  dispelled  by  a  few  words  of  explanation,  which 
eould  only  be  given  by  the  absent  lunatic,  or  when  a  totally  different  complexion 
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might  be  pat  upon  &ct0  apparently  of  a  highly  crimiiiating  character,  hy  the 
evidence  of  the  party  charged.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  nndue  importance  to  the 
fiust  that  charge  or  counter-charge  is  either  by  statnte  or  rule  to  be  made  apon 
the  oaths  of  the  parties  respectively,  as,  perhaps,  the  Conrt  could,  in  forth  eranoe 
of  justice,  relax  the  stringency  of  the  requirements ;  but  such  a  provision  in  the 
statute  in  the  case  of  a  peti^ner  tends  at  least  to  show  the  Legislature  contem- 
plated the  parties  being  in  a  state  of  sanity.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  that 
the  argument  used  at  the  Bar,  that  as  the  Court  could  pronounce  a  decree  of 
divorce  against  a  party  not  served,  so  it  might  do  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  avails 
much  to  the  case  of  the  appellant.  When  such  a  decree  is  made  the  Court  is 
satisfied  either  that  the  party  has  gone  away  to  avoid  service,  or  nmy  have  had 
notice  by  means  of  advertisements  or  other  noUces  directed  to  be  given,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  an  insane  person  the  Court  knows  that  the  party  had  not  and  could 
not  have  had  notice,  and  cannot  possibly  defend  himself  or  herself  against  the 
charge.  The  authorities  upon  this  point  are  necessarily  few,  but  what  authoriiy 
there  is  upon  the  subject  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  present  order.  In  a  case  not 
reported,  but  furnished  from  the  notes  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  the 
question  seems  to  have  arisen  whether  a  decree  a  metud  et  tkoro  could  be  made 
against  a  lunatic  respondent.  That  learned  Judge,  expressing  a  doubt  whether 
he  could  make  such  a  decree,  took  time  to  consider.  No  judgment  is  known  to 
have  been  given,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such  decree  having  been  made.  How- 
ever,  the  question  arose  afterwards  before  the  late  Sir  CressweU  Cresswell  in  the 
case  of  "  Bawden  v,  Bawden,"  reported  in  2nd  Stoahey  and  IVistram's  ReporU, 
on  a  petition  for  a  divorce  under  the  present  Act,  and  that  eminent  Judge, 
after  taking  time  to  consider,  gave  judgment  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
stayed.  Now,  this  decision  is  admitted  to  be  in  point,  and  indeed  the  present 
appeal  is  with  a  view  to  overrule  that  case,  although  in  form  it  is  directed  against 
the  order  of  the  Judge  Ordinary  made  upon  its  authority.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  that  case  was  rightly  decided.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  cases  of  hardship 
suggested,  quite  as  great  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  as  it  was  admitted 
the  case  must  be  decided  on  other  considerations.  The  order  as  made  stays  the 
proceedings  until  the  petitioner,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  respondent,  can 
assert  her  recovery.  Meanwhile,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  he  would  have 
been  in  before  the  passing  of  the  statute.  The  facts  of  this  case  are  not  bef<»^ 
us,  but  should  it  upon  those  facts,  in  consequence  of  any  peculiar  hardship,  be 
deemed  one  fit  for  legislation,  of  course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In  my 
opinion  the  Order  of  the  Judge  Ordinary  was  right,  and  the  appeal  against  it 
ought  to  be  dismissed. 

LoBD  Penzancb. — The  main  question  to  which  the  insanity  of  the  respondent 
g^ves  rise  is,  whether  the  suit  can  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  a  decree  against  her 
so  long  as  she  remains  insane.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Uie  order  now 
under  appeal  should  be  altered  by  staying  the  proceedings  for  a  time,  until 
recovery  shall  be  declared  hopeless.  An  obvious  objection  to  this  coune  is  thai 
the  probability  of  recovery  is  a  matter  more  of  speculation  than  of  definite  con- 
clusion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  depends  upon  Uie 
legal  effect  of  the  respondent's  insanity,  so  long  as  that  insanity  continues.  If 
while  the  insanity  continues  the  petitioner  is  entitled,  nevertheless,  to  proceed  to 
prove  his  case,  it  would  still  be  right,  in  justice  to  the  respondent,  to  stay  the 
proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time,  to  take  the  chance  of  her  recovery,  before  the 
charge  is  pressed  against  her.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  view  is  that  xm> 
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proof  or  decree  can  lawfully  be  made  against  her  so  long  as  slie  continues  insane, 
there  is  no  need,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  for  any  period  short 
of  her  reooveiy,  and  no  justification  for  the  postponement  of  a  decision  on  the 
main  matter,  which  the  parties  hare  asked  at  our  hands.  The  authority  of  this 
Court  to  entertain  a  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  is  derived  wholly  and 
solely  from  the  statute  by  which  this  Court  was  first  instituted.  The  relief 
which  the  Court  was  then  for  the  first  time  empowered  to  give  in  cases  where 
the  marriage  vow  had  been  violated  has  been  defined  and  regulated  by  the  various 
provisions  of  that  statute,  and  restricted  by  the  conditions  thereby  imposed.  The 
language  that  has  been  held  in  argument  invites  and  provokes  some  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  various  provisions.  It  has  been  ai^ed 
that  marriage  is  nothing  but  a  contract,  subject  to  all  the  legal  incidents  of  an 
ordinary  contract,  and  giving  rise  to  the  like  legal  remedies.  From  this  position, 
if  tenable,  the  conclusion  would  not  be  difficult  that  insanity  in  her  who  has 
broken  the  contract,  should  be  no  bar  to  the  remedy  of  him  who  complains  of  the 
breach  of  it.  For  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  have  always,  though  in  different 
ways,  enforced  remedies  arising  out  of  contract,  notwithstanding  the  insanity  of 
the  defendant.  But,  is  it  true  that  marriage  is  an  ordinaiy  contract  P  Surely  it 
is  something  more.  I  may  be  excused  if  I  dwell  somewhat  on  this  mat^, 
because  I  conceive  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  question  in  discussion.  Marriage 
is  an  institution.  It  confers  a  Hatus  on  the  parties  to  it  and  upon  the  children 
that  issue  from  it.  Though  entered  into  by  individuab,  it  has  a  public  character. 
It  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  framework  of  civilized  society  is  built,  and,  as 
such,  is  subject  in  all  countries  to  general  laws,  which  dictate  and  control  its 
obligations  and  incidents,  independently  of  the  vplition  of  those  who  enter  upon 
it.  Marriage,  moreover,  has  features  which  belong  to  no  other  contract  what- 
ever, and  notably  these  two— it  cannot  be  rescinded,  even  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties  to  it,  and  it  is  commonly  contracted  under  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  This,  the  leading  feature  of  marriage,  its  indissolubility,  was  pre- 
served by  the  law  of  this  country  up  to  the  time  tliat  the  statute  constituting 
this  Court  passed  into  legislation.  No  matter  how  flagrantly  the  obligations  of 
the  contract  had  been  violated  on  one  side,  there  was  no  right  to  a  release  from 
the  corresponding  obligations  on  the  other.  Cases  of  grievous  hardship  brought 
about  a  remedy  by  measures  above  and  beyond  the  law  for  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them ;  but  the  essence  of  the  marriage  contract  remained  the  same, 
and  the  bargain  to  live  together  for  better  and  for  worse  continued  to  be  one  from 
which  there  was  no  voluntary  retreat  or  legal  escape.  To  what  extent,  then,  did 
the  Legislature  intend  by  the  Divorce  Act  to  break  in  upon  the  integrity  of  this 
system  P  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  ths  matter,  for  the  power  conferred  by 
this  Act  of  resorting  to  this  Court  has  been  treated  in  argument  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  new  means  of  asserting  a  pre-existing  right.  According  to  this  view 
the  act  of  adultery  is  treated  as  conferring  at  once  the  right  to  a  dissolution,  and 
the  Divorce  Act  only  as  furnishing  the  necessary  machinery.  But  is  this  soP  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  new  remedies,  like  those  of  a  more  limited  character 
accorded  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  were  granted,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
rather  ex  gratia  than  ex  debito  justituB,  The  Divorce  Act  kept  alive  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  Legislature  in  the  case  of  Divorce  Bills,  and  the  Spiritual 
Courts  in  the  case  of  divorce  suits  a  mensd  et  tharo,  had  been  used  to  act,  and  those 
restrictions  plainly  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  relief  was  granted.  It  was  a 
principle  of  universal  application  in  the  Spiritual  Courts  that  a  suitor  who  prayed 
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for  a  relaxation  of  his  marriage  shoald  come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  It  was 
farther  necessary  that  he  should  not,  even  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  have 
pardoned  his  wife  and  taken  her  hack  to  him.   It  was  a  fiirther  principle  that  he 
should  be  sincere  in  the  grievance  under  which  he  professed  to  suffer.  And, 
lastly,  he  was  bound  to  be  prompt,  and  not  open  to  the  charge  of  unreasonable 
delay.  In  a  like  spirit,  a  Divorce  Bill,  when  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  treated  rather  as  a  matter  of  general  merits,  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
measure  of  grace,  than  a  mere  investigation  of  d.elinquency,  drawing  after  it  an 
absolute  right  to  redress.    The  entire  conduct  of  the  husband  was  submitted  to 
review,  the  complaints  and  excuses  of  the  wife  were  entertained,  and  the  Bill, 
which  passed  into  a  law  only  if  the  case  were  in  all  respects  meritorious,  was 
liable  to  be  defeated  in  its  last  stages  if  the  husband  failed  to  restore  an  adequate 
part  of  the  fortune,  if  any,  that  his  wife  had  brought  him.  No  doubt  the  breadth 
of  this  discretion  in  granting  relief  was  much  narrowed,  and  its  limits  defined 
when  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  confided  to  the  hands  of  a  regular  tribunal; 
still  a  large  discretion  was  left.   The  Court,  under  section  31,  has  the  diacreticai 
to  refuse  a  decree  if  the  petitioner  has  been  guilty  of  adultery,  if  he  has  been  guilty 
of  cruelty,  if  he  has  been  fairly  chargeable  with  unreasonable  delay,  if  he  has  wilfully 
and  without  reasonable  excuse  separated  himself  firom  hb  wifi9,if  he  hasdeaerted  her, 
and,lastly,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  neglect  or  misconduct  conducingto  his  wifSs  s 
adultery.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  maintenance  of  these  restrictions 
and  qualifications  is  treated  by  the  Legislature  as  a  matter  not  merely  of  equity 
to  the  erring  wife,  but  of  public  concern.   The  enactments  which  followed  the 
Divorce  Act  made  special  provision  to  ensure  divorces  not  being  granted  when 
any  of  these  imputations  could  be  successfully  made  against  the  petitioner.  It 
cast  upon  a  public  officer,  the  Queen's  Proctor,  the  duty  of  intervening  at  any 
time,  and  bringing  them  to  light,  and  even  empowered  individuab,  whether  in* 
terested  in  the  matter  or  entire  strangers  to  the  parties,  to  do  the  like.    It  is 
only,  therefore,  if  the  petitioner  is  free  from  all  reasonable  complaint  of  miscon- 
duct himself  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  release  him  from  bonds  in  their 
terms  and  their  nature  permanent.    The  statute  accorded  to  those  to  whose  own 
conduct  no  blame  could  be  imputed  a  relief  from  obligations  voluntarily  under- 
taken and  still  binding,  but  which  the  unprovoked  misconduct  of  others  had 
rendered  a  grievous  and  intolerable  burden.   But  it  did  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
intend  to  do  more.   It  did  not  intend  to  affirm  that  adultery  of  the  wife  at  once 
conferred  upon  the  husband  an  immediate  though  defeasible  right  to  have  his 
contract  of  marriage  dissolved,  treating  his  release  from  the  contract  as  a  simple 
right  growing  out  of  the  breach  of  it  by  the  other  party,  and  thus  placing  it  on 
a  level  with  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  the  hire  of  a  ship.    When  the 
Court,  therefore,  is  asked  to  deal  with  this  question  of  insanity  as  courts  of  law 
would  deal  with  a  case  of  ordinary  contract,  the  answer  is  that  marriage  is  not 
an  ordinary  contract.  When  the  analogy  of  legal  remedies  in  other  cases  of  con- 
tract is  put  forward  for  adoption,  the  answer  is  that  the  analogy  does  not  exist 
If  it  did  it  would  no  doubt  give  a  sunmiary  solution  to  all  difficulties,  but  a  rather 
startling  one.    A  lunatic  at  common  law  is  liable  to  be  sued,  and  until  arrest  was 
abolished  held  to  bail,— just  the  same  a  sane  man.   There  is  no  need  at  common 
law  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  or  the  nomination  of  any  one  to  act  in  the 
lunatic's  place ;  the  suit  proceeds  in  all  respects  as  if  the  defendant  were  sane. 
If  this  Court,  then,  were  to  act  in  analogy  with  this  system,  the  petitioner  would 
have  only  to  prove  service  of  the  petition  on  his  lunatic  wife,  and  he  might,  with- 
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out  warning  to  her  &mUj  or  her  friends,  proceed  to  establisli  her  guilt  without 
danger  of  defence  or  recrimination.  For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  than  to  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  remedies  for  the  breach  of  ordinary  contracts.  And  as  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Divorce  Act,  if  it  can  be 
arrived  at,  is  that  which  ought  alone  to  guide  our  decision,  it  is  to  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  that  I  again  recur.  It  is  to  be  obsjerved,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  no 
words  specially  applicable  to  the  case  of  lunacy  either  of  the  petitioner  or  the 
respondent.  If  suits  were  intended  to  be  entertained  by  and  against  such  persons 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for  some  provisions  by  which  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions might  act  for  them  and  protect  their  interests.  But  there  are  none  such, 
nor,  indeed,  any  special  provisions  or  machinexy  for  the  conduct  of  such  suits. 
If  the  statute  applies  to  lunatics  at  all,  it  deals  with  them  in  all  respects  like  other 
persons.  Accordingly  the  lunatic  petitioner  must  present  a  petition,  and  accom- 
pany it  by  an  affidavit  sworn  by  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  its  allegations.  On 
this  section  41  of  the  statute  is  express.  The  lunatic  respondent,  too,  must  be 
served  personally  with  the  petition,  unless  the  Court  dispense  with  it.  Then 
the  lunatic  respondent  is  invited  to  recriminate,  and  submit  the  petitioner's 
matrimonial  conduct  to  investigation.  If  she  does  this,  the  rules  of  the  Court, 
as  they  stand  at  present,  require  that  she  should  affirm  the  truth  of  the  charges 
on  personal  affidavit.  Any  such  charges  the  petitioner,  whether  a  lunatic  or  not, 
has  to  meet,  and  the  duty  is  by  section  29  directly  cast  upon  the  Court  of  investi- 
gating all  such  counter-charges.  Now,  so  far  as  the  mere  machinery  here  indicated 
is  concerned,  its  defects  might,  no  doubt,  be  to  some  extent  supplied  by  rules  of 
Court.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  that  the  means  of  entertaining  such  a  suit 
as  this  are  beyond  reach  if  it  could  only  be  made  plain  that  the  Legislature  so 
intended,  as  that  the  absence  of  appropriate  provision  for  lunatics  in  those  parts 
of  the  Act  which  concern  procedure  tends  to  show  that  the  Act  was  not  designed 
for  any  but  sane  suitors.  But  I  pass  to  a  more  general  view,  and  I  ask  myself 
the  broad  question  whether,  looking  at  the  substance,  rather  than  the  form,  of 
these  remedies,  they  were  intended  for  lunatic  petitioners  and  lunatic  respondents. 
I  say  Ixmatic  petitioners  as  well  as  respondents,  for  there  is  no  distinction  made 
in  the  Act ;  the  words  tiiroughout  are  quite  general,  and  there  is  no  middle  ground 
between  the  two  opposite  opinions  that  these  words  include  lunatics  or  exclude 
them  altogether.  Take  the  case  of  the  lunatic  petitioner  first.  Did  the  Legisla- 
ture reaUy  intend  that  while  a  man  was  out  of  his  senses,  either  he  or  his  friends 
should  be  at  liberty  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  put  away  Ms  wife  P  Surely  such 
a  matter  as  the  divorce  of  his  wife  (perhaps  the  mother  of  his  children)  is  one 
upon  which  he  should  be  allowed  himself  to  exercise  some  reasonable  option ;  and 
while  from  aberration  of  mind  he  is  incapable  of  exercising  that  option,  was  it 
really  contemplated  that  he,  or  his  friends  on  his  behalf,  should  be  permitted  to 
bring  to  the  scandal  of  a  public  trial  his  wife's  alleged  guilt  and  his  own  supposed 
dishonour  ?  But  another  result  might  follow.  His  wife,  though  guilty  herself, 
might  recriminate  and  charge  him  with  conduct  which  his  condition  of  mind 
would  prevent  him  from  answering  with  efi*ect.  His  suit  would  then  &il ;  the 
counter-charge  would  be  established  against  him,  and  his  remedy  be  barred  for 
ever,  though  he  should  recover  his  senses  and  wish  to  pursue  it.  Then  take  the 
case  of  the  lunatic  respondent.  The  gravest  of  all  charges  short  of  indictable 
crime  is  made  against  her.  She  is  unable  to  give  any  explanation  to  her  advisers 
of  the  circumstances  from  which  her  guilt  is  argued.   The  charge  is  of  a  purely 
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personal  character,  and  the  decvee  sought  is  umed  direcUj  at  her  personal  Hatus; 
her  exculpation,  if  there  he  one,  prohahly  lies  in  Acts  and  events  known  only  to 
herselfl  All  her  letters  and  documents  have  prohahly  passed  into  the  hands  'of 
her  hushand,  who  may  produce  what  he  likes,  without  fear  of  inquiries  for  the 
rest  Those  who  defend  her — and  if  she  helong  to  the  humhler  classes  the 
expense  of  defence  will  prohahly  not  he  incurred  at  all— can  only  stand  hy  and 
sift  the  petitioner  B  proo&,  for  all  counter-evidence  or  proof  of  explanatoiy  facts  they 
will  in  most  cases  he  wholly  at  a  loss,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  which  alone 
could  lead  to  their  production.  Could  the  hare  issue  of  adulteiy  then  he  fairiy 
tried  against  a  person  so  placed  ?  And  if  not,  did  the  statute  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  is  so  framed  as  to  stipulate  with  scrupulous  care  for  an  eqnitahle 
and  meritorious  view  of  conjugal  delinquency  on  hoth  sides,  really  intend  to  place 
a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  within  the  reach  of  a  hushand  upon  an  inqniiy  so 
one-sided  and  incomplete  P  But  if  such  an  inquiry  would  he  incomplete  and  in- 
equitable on  the  &ct  of  adulteiy,  on  all  matters  of  recrimination,  on  all  charges  of 
neglect  or  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  the  hushand  himself  it  would  litmdly,  in 
most  cases,  he  no  inquiry  at  alL  Who  is  to  know,  much  less  find  proof  of  the 
hushand's  cruelty  P  Who  is  to  g^ve  the  clue  to  and  to  hring  to  light  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  which  may  have  conduced  to  the  wife's  adultery  P  If^  before  the 
adultery,  he  has  deserted  her,  or  separated  himself  from  her,  who  is  to  meet  or 
confute  the  facts  he  may  put  forward  as  a  "reasonable  excuse"  for  so  dmng? 
And  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  only  defences  to  the  wife,  hut  are  by  the 
statute  made  matter  of  public  concern,  and  unusual  means  are  enacted  to  predude 
a  decree  of  divorce  from  passing  in  any  case  in  which  they  may  exist.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  an  insane  respondent  all  these  careful  provisioDS 
and  restrictions  would  become  practically  a  dead  letter;  and  as  it  is  {4ain  that  the 
Legislature  did  in  no  case  intend  that  they  should  be  so,  I  conclude  that  such  a 
suit  as  this  is  not  within  the  statute.  I  have  thus  &r  proceeded  on  the  reason  of 
the  thing ;  authority  upon  the  subject  there  is  but  little.  With  the  exception  <^ 
the  case  of  "  Bawden  v.  Bawden,"  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  Court  to  make 
an  insane  wife  responsible  in  a  suit  for  divorce.  The  judgment  in  that  case  was 
not  an  elaborate  one,  but  no  one  who  reveres  the  sound  legal  capacUy  of  my 
predecessor  in  this  court  as  it  deserves  to  be  revered,  can  fiul  to  attrihute  great 
weight  to  his  decision.  It  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  order  now  under 
review.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  no  case  has  been  cited  in  which  so  much  as  a 
contrary  dictum  is  to  be  found ;  and  on  the  only  occasion  which  the  matter  was 
mooted,  the  Judge's  notes  show  an  opinion  in  conformity  with  that  of  Sir  Creas- 
well  CresHwelL  In  the  record  of  Divorce  Bills  none  is  to  be  found  against  an 
insane  wife.  It  may  safely,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  all  previous  authority  is 
against  the  petitioner  and  the  further  maintenance  of  this  suit.  It  is  ha^y 
needful  to  say  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  actual 
facts  of  this  or  any  other  case.  The  question  is  one  of  general  principle,  and  I 
have  so  treated  it.  Neither  has  it  seemed  right  to  base  any  conclusion  upon  mere 
considerations  of  hardship  that  may  arise  out  of  a  decision  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  As  fiu*  as  the  petitioner  is  concerned,  there  is  no  hardship,  unless  on  the 
assumption  of  the  respondent's  guilt,  an  assumption  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
make.  If  in  no  case  where  the  respondent  is  insane  is  the  petitioner  entitleid  to 
claim  relief^  there  may,  no  doubt,  arise  some  cases  in  whidb  the  petitioner  will 
suffer  a  grievous  hardship.  If,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  respondent  is  insane,  the 
petitioner  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  proceed*  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which 
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the  respondent  will  be  the  victim,  not  merely  of  hardship,  but  fatal  injostice.  In 
whichever  way  the  statute  is  interpreted,  full  and  complete  justice  is  not  in  all 
cases  within  reach  of  the  Court  But  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  malady 
with  which  the  respondent  has  been  afflicted,  and  which  has  rendered  a  faxc  in- 
vestigation of  the  truth  impossible.  In  conclusion,  I  will  advert  to  one  other 
subject.  It  was  suggested  in  argument  that  in  staying  the  suit  the  interests  of 
the  co-respondents  might  be  compromised.  It  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
observe  that  the  supposed  hardships  of  the  co-respondents  are  put  forward,  not 
by  them,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  petitioner.  The  co-respondents  themselves 
have  not  either  of  them  appealed  against  this  order,  nor  have  they  made  any 
application  regarding  their  costs.  But,  if  they  had,  I  do  not  conceive  that  they 
have  either  the  interest  or  the  right  to  insist  on  a  continuance  of  this  suit,  or  that 
they  can  be  wrong^  by  its  discontinuance.  Suppose  the  respondent  had  died, 
could  the  petitioner  have  been  obliged  to  continue  the  suit  against  the  co-respon- 
dents P  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  petitioner  makes  no  claim  for  damages, 
and  asks  in  his  petition  for  no  decree  against  them.  They  are  made  parties  to  the 
suit,  only  because  the  statute  peremptorily  requires  that  they  should  be  so.  The 
object  of  this  provision  was  no  doubt  to  give  them  a  locus  standi  to  contest  the 
proof  of  adultery.  If  no  such  proof  is  offered  their  legal  interest  in  the  matter  is 
at  an  end.  Is,  then,  a  petitioner,  it  may  be  asked,  who  has  commenced  a  suit, 
bound  to  go  on  with  it  whether  he  will  or  no  P  Suppose  after  the  suit  has  begun 
he  sees  reason  to  doubt  whether  his  wife  is  guilty,  is  he  bound  to  continue  the ' 
investigation  in  open  court,  in  order  to  dear  the  reputation  of  the  co-respondent  P 
Or,  again,  if  he  forgive  his  wife,  and  they  come  together  again,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  is  he  bound  for  the  sake  of  the  co-respondent  to  produce  what  he  con- 
siders his  proof  of  her  infidelity,  in  order  that  the  co-respondent  may  meet  it  in 
open  court  P  And  if  the  court  were  to  hold  that  he  were  so  bound,  and  that  the 
suit  must  go  on  to  a  termination  against  the  co-respondents,  would  Uie  co-respon- 
dents obtain  the  end  they  are  supposed  to  seekP  Nq^  power  of  the  Court  can  make 
the  husband  really  try  to  prove  adultery,  unless  he  be  so  minded,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  co-respondents  would  be  in  no  degree  mended  by  the  form  without  the 
substance  of  an  adverse  investigation.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  misfortune  in- 
separable from  permitting  a  husband  to  charge  his  wife  in  public  with  adultery, 
that  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  third  person  (if  known)  should  be  exposed  to 
compromise.  If  the  parties  are  innocent  this  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  grievous 
wrong,  which  nothing  can  wholly  redress,  and  for  which  there  is  no  practical 
mitigation,  but  in  that  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  withholds 
a  judgment  until  a  charge  is  not  only  made,  but  proved.  I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  petition  of  the  co-respondents  throws  no  light  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  order  now  under  appeal.  Their  position  is  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  respondent  had  died;  if  the  petitioner  had  found  his  proo&  of  guilt 
insufficient,  and  had  ceased  to  urge  them ;  if  he  had  forgiven  his  wife,  and  taken 
her  back;  or  if,  for  any  other  reason  whatever,  he  had  ceased  to  demand 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Court  The  order  ought  in  my  judgment  to  be  affirmed. 
I  desire  to  add  that  if  the  form  of  the  present  order  should  make  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  petitioner  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  a  dismissal  of 
the  petition  will  remove  that  difficulty,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  hear  any  future 
application  that  the  condition  of  the  respondent  or  other  considerations  may 
warrant  the  petitioner  in  making  with  that  object. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  order  in  question  should  be 
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rescmded  or  varied,  and  that  the  order  to  be  made  should  be  that  further 
proceedings  in  the  cause  be  stayed  for  such  limited  time  as  the  Judge  Ordinaiy 
shall  think  reasonable  and  expedient,  unless  the  respondent  shall  in  the  fmean- 
time  recover,  with  liberty  to  either  party  to  apply.  The  ground  upon  which  I 
think  that  the  postponement  should  at  present  be  temporary  only  is,  that  to 
decide  the  question  now,  and  either  to  grant  the  order  in  the  terms  prayed  or  to 
permit  the  cause  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  insanity  of  the  respondent,  may 
do  great  and  grievous  ii^justice  and  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  whereas  a  stay  of  proceedings  for  a  limited  time  will  meet  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  do  no  wrong  to  either.  In  considering  the  real 
nature  of  this  order,  and  its  ultimate  consequences,  I  must  disclaim  any  allusion 
to  the  parties  before  us  in  this  particular  case,  and  whom,  as  no  evidence  has 
been  taken  upon  the  petition,  I  shall  presume  to  be  free  from  all  imputation. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  case  we  must  remember  that  our  decision  will  govern  all 
such  cases  hereafter,  and  determine  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  a  suit  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  under  whatever  circiunstanoes 
it  may  come  before  the  Court.  The  order,  although  in  its  terms  conditional,  is 
in  effect,  if  the  malady  prove  permanent  or  should  continue  during  the  life  of  the 
petitioner,  an  absolute  bar  to  the  suit,  a  final  judgment  against  the  petitioner, 
and  a  denial  of  the  redress  which  he  claims  to  be  entitled  to  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  not  only  as  regards  the  wife,  but  against  the  co-respondents.  If 
such  an  order  be  made,  the  consequence  to  a  petitioner  is,  that  although  he  may 
have  evidence  incontrovertible  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  and  a  just  claim  to 
damages  to  a  large  amount  against  a  co-respondent,  he  finds  himself — without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  from  an  accident  which  he  had  no  power  to  prevent — tied 
and  bound  to  an  adulterous  wife  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  compelled  by  law 
to  maintain  her  suitably  to  his  own  condition  and  rank  and  fortune,  liable  to  Uie 
risk  of  spurious  issue,  his  legitimate  children  or  natural  heirs  despoiled  of 
property,  as,  by  the  wife's  claim  to  dower,  or  to  personalty  passing  to  her  if  he 
should  die  intestate,  and  himself  for  ever  precluded  from  contracting  marriage 
with  another  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  petitioner  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, the  consequences  are  scarcely  less  calamitous  to  the  wife,  it  may  be  an 
innocent  wife,  in  a  case  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  species  of  judicial 
inquiry  evidence  may  be  given  against  her  which  she  alone  may  be  able  to 
contradict  or  to  explain  away;  and  after  a  trial  upon  which,  but  for  her  insanity, 
she  might  have  established  a  complete  defence,  she  may  recover  her  reason  only 
to  find  herself  dishonoured  and  disgraced  for  ever  by  a  sentence  of  divorce  for 
adultery.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  Court  ought  not  to  entertain  a  question 
by  its  decision  upon  which  it  is  compelled  to  choose  between  these  two  great 
evils,  until,  at  least  the  recovery  of  the  respondent  has  become  hopeless,  and  the 
Court  is  called  upon,  ex  debito  justitus,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  to  make  the 
order,  and,  in  effect,  put  an  end  to  the  suit,  or  to  allow  the  petitioner  to  proceed 
and  entitle  himself  to  the  redress  which  he  seeks.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
the  evidence  upon  the  issue  of  insanity,  as  stated  by  the  learned  J udge  Ordinary 
when  this  order  was  originally  pronounced,  that  persons  suffering  from 
puerperal  insanity  for  the  most  part  recover  within  a  year,  some  within  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  and  some  never."  And  it  was  then  observed  by  the 
learned  Judge,  "  that  it  had  been  extremely  probable  at  the  outset  that  the  lady, 
if  deranged,  would  before  long  cease  to  be  so ;  and  that  there  was  some  not 
unreasonable  hope  of  her  recovery  still."    The  learned  Judge  further  observed 
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that  wliatever  be  the  oase  in  reference  to  permanent  insanity,  whether  it  ought 
to  bar  a  suit  or  not,  it  may  with  some  force  be  argued  that  until  all  well-founded 
expectation  or  fair  hope  of  the  respondent's  being  able  to  answer  the  petition  be 
dispelled,  the  petitioner  ought,  for  a  reasonable  time  at  least,  to  be  forbidden  to 
proceed  without  that  answer."  I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  thus  taken  of  this 
case,  I  believe,  as  late  as  the  month  of  April  last,  and  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  may  or  must  ensue  whenever  the  Court  is 
compelled  to  decide  this  question  are  such  as  imperatively  to  call  upon  the  Court 
to  vary  and  qualify  this  order,  and  stay  the  proceedings  only  for  a  limited  and 
definite  time.  But  from  the  view  taken  of  the  case  by  the  Judge  Ordinary  and 
my  Brother  Keating,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  power  or  jurisdiction 
this  Court  possesses  to  make  an  order  which,  in  case  the  respondent  should  not 
recover,  operates  as  a  judgment  against  the  petitioner,  and  a  final  bar  to  his 
suit.  And  here  it  is  objected  in  limine  that  the  Court  has  no  power  to  appoint 
or  to  recognize  a  guardian  ad  litem  to  the  respondent,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
cause  proceed,  no  defence  at  all  can  be  made  on  her  behalf.  But  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  such  is  not  the  law  or  the  practice  of  the  Court.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  power  inherent  in  all  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  to  appoint  a 
guardian  ad  litem  to  any  infant  or  lunatic  who  may  be  a  party  to  a  suit^  whether 
ex  motu  proprio,  or  at  the  instance  of  any  fit  and  proper  person  willing  to  assume 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  All  the  cases  upon  this  point  referred  to  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  are  uniform  to  show  that  it  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  Courts  Spiritual,  as  of  other  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  to  appoint 
and  recognize  guardians  to  minors  and  lunatics,  parties  to  suits  before  them.  In 
"  Barham  v.  Barham,"  1  Hag,  Consist,  Hep.  6,  a  wife,  a  minor,  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  against  her  husband  for  cruelty  and  adultery,  appeared  by  a  curator  ad 
litem ;  and  in  **  Beauraine  v.  Beauraine,"  1  Sag,  Consist,,  p.  498,  a  curator  ad 
litem  was  appointed  to  the  respondent,  a  minor,  sued  by  his  wife  for  a  divorce  by 
reason  of  cruelty  and  adultery.  This  appointment  was  afterwards  set  aside  by 
reason  of  the  guardian  having  refused  to  accept  the  office.  But  the  practice  for 
a  minor  to  appear  by  guardian  in  such  a  suit  is  not  questioned.  And  in 
**  Hancock  v.  Peaty,"  1  Law,  Rep.,  Divorce,  p.  336,  in  a  suit  of  nullity  of 
marriage  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  insane  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  or  petitioner  appeared  by  a  guardian,  her 
brother,  specially  assigned  by  the  Court  at  his  own  instance,  and  the  suit  was 
carried  on  and  a  decree  of  nullity  pronounced,  the  plaintiff  being  lunatic,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  acting  herself,  and  having  appeared  by  guardian  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  suit.  Li  "  Pamell  v.  Pamell,"  2  Hag,  Consist.  Rep., 
169,  a  husband,  lunatic,  was  permitted  to  institute  and  carry  on  a  suit  by  his 
committee  or  guardian  against  his  wife  for  a  divorce  by  reason  of  adultery^  and 
the  principle  upon  which  the  practice  rests  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord 
StowelL  This  case  is  important  as  showing  conclusively  that  the  insanity  of  a 
petitioner  or  plaintiff  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  or  a  decree  for  a  divorce  by  reason  of 
adultery ;  and,  inasmuch  as  adultery  may  be  set  up  by  way  of  recrimination  as  a 
defence  against  such  petition,  it  seems  to  follow  that  insanity  is  no  bar  to  such  a 
charge  against  a  lunatic,  and  that  he  must  defend  himself  against  such  charge 
through  his  guardian  or  committee.  From  what  fell  from  the  Court  in  this  case 
it  is  also  clear  that,  if  necessary,  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  be  applied  to  to 
appoint  a  committee,  either  generally  or  for  a  limited  purpose,  as  ad  litem  in  any 
suit  and  in  any  Court ;  and  in  the  case  now  before  us  the  Court  has  assumed  and 
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exercised  this  power,  and  it  is  under  the  appointment  by  the  Court  at  the 
guardian  who  is  now  conducting  the  defence  of  the  respondent  tiiat  the  trial  of 
an  issue  has  taken  place,  motions  have  been  entertained,  and  the  yeiy  order  now 
in  question  has  been  made.  If  the  Court  had  no  power  to  appoint  a  guardiin 
and  proceed  with  the  suit  against  the  respondent  by  her  guardian,  notwithstanding 
her  insanity,  what  authority  had  it  to  try  that  issue,  or  to  entertain  this  motion, 
receiving  evidence  upon  oath  viva  voce  or  by  affidavit ;  and  above  all,  where  was 
the  authority  to  make  the  order  now  in  question  P  All  these  acts  and  proceedings 
must  be  valid  and  binding  alike  on  the  petitioner  and  the  respondent  and  the  co- 
respondents, or  they  are  absolutely  void ;  and  they  cannot  be  binding  if  the  Court 
had  no  power  to  proceed  in  the  suit  during  the  insanity  of  the  respondent.  And 
if  they  are  void,  how  could  the  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  or  the  deponents  upon  the 
motion,  be  indicted  for  perjury  P  or  how  can  the  act  of  the  guardian  in  i^pearing 
upon  this  motion,  or  in  opposing  or  supporting  this  or  any  other  order,  be 
binding  upon  the  petitioner,  or  upon  the  co-respondents,  or  upon  the  respondent 
herself  if  she  should  recover  P  If  it  be  said  that  the  Court  being  incompetent  to 
proceed  with  the  suit  while  the  respondent  is  insane,  it  must  of  necessity  resort 
to  some  kind  of  process,  and  receive  evidence  before  it  can  be  informed  or  assured 
of  the  fact  of  the  insanity,  does  not  this  show  that  where  the  purposes  of  justice 
require  that  proceedings  in  a  suit,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  must  be  had 
notwithstanding  the  insanity  of  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  of  necessity  that  the 
Court  must  permit  and  entertain  these  proceedings  without  the  personal  partici- 
pation of  the  party  lunatic,  and  admit  a  guardian  to  appear  and  act  on  his  or  her 
behalf  P  If,  then,  the  respondent  be  well  represented  by  the  guardian  now  before 
the  Court,  the  question  at  once  arises,  is  the  permanent  insanity  of  the  respondent 
a  final  bar  to  the  suit  P  Now  a  suit  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  is  the  creature 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Act  itself  to  see  whether  an 
order  having  this  operation  and  effect  is  authorized  expressly,  or  by  neoessaiy 
implication,  by  any  of  its  provisions.  I  conceive  that  it  is  to  misapprehend  the 
question  to  inquire  whether  the  Court  has  power  to  go  on  with  the  suit 
notwithstanding  the  insanity  of  the  respondent,  and  that  the  true  question  is 
whether  the  Court  has  any  power  to  stop  the  suit  except  by  a  final  judgment  in 
the  cause  upon  the  issues  joined  or  by  default,  as  expressly  directed  by  the  Act, 
or  for  nonconformity  to  some  rule  or  practice  lawfully  made  or  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act.  For  unless  a  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Court  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  to  bar  the  suit  upon  this  ground,  it  has  no  more  jurisdiction  to 
do  so  than  it  would  have  had  to  entertain  the  suit  and  acyudicate  upon  it  if  the 
Act  had  never  been  passed.  A  writ,  or  process,  or  the  whole  proceeding  in  a 
suit,  may  be  set  aside  for  irregularity  or  bad  faith ;  but  in  such  a  case  the 
proceeding  is  not  stayed  but  set  aside,  and  the  party  complainant  may  begin 
novo,  whereas  here  tlie  power  claimed  by  the  Court  is  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  suit  which  bars  the  right  of  the  complainant  for  ever.  To  refuse  to  proceed 
in  a  suit  where  either  party  demands  that  it  should  be  carried  on  to  its  natural 
determination  according  to  law,  and  by  an  arbitrary  act  at  once  to  bar  the  com- 
plainant of  a  statutory  right  for  ever,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  usurpation  of 
authority  and  a  denial  of  justice ;  and  no  instance  occurs  to  me  of  such  an  act 
ever  having  been  done  by  any  Court.  Where  the  proceeding  with  an  action  at 
law  is  stayed  by  a  perpetual  injunction  the  writ  restrains  the  party  only,  and 
does  not  operate  on  the  suit  itself  and  the  iigunction  is  founded  upon  some 
established  rule  or  doctrine  of  equity  which  has  obtiuned  tlie  force  of  law.  I 
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miiflt,  however,  except  the  caae  of  *'  Bawden  v,  Bawden,"  which  is,  tmdonbtedly, 
an  aathoriiy  in  support  of  the  order,  and  being  the  decision  of  a  very  learned 
and  eminent  judge,  is  entitled  to  every  consideration.   Bat  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  that  case  was  either  argued  or  decided  with  all  the  attention  which  such 
a  question  deserved.   The  respondent  was  a  pauper  lunatic  in  a  workhouse,  her 
guardian  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  and  the  learned  judge  appears  to  have 
proceeded,  at  least  in  some  measure,  upon  the  authority  of  a  case  before  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner,  which,  when  examined  into,  turns  out  to  be  no  decision  at  all. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  we,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  are  entitled  to  review 
that  decision,  and  bound  to  decide  the  great  question  before  us  upon  its  own 
real  merits,  after  bestowing  on  it  the  attention  and  the  serious  consideration 
which  its  high  importance  demands.    Does  the  statute,  then,  confer  this  power  P 
Does  it  not  in  effect  prohibit  the  making  of  such  an  order,  and  render  it  impera- 
tive upon  the  Court  to  hear  and  proceed  with  the  cause  P   By  the  27th  section 
of  the  Statute  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  86,  "  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  husband  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  Court  praying  that  his  marriage  may  be  dissolved  on 
the  ground  that  his  wife  has,  since  the  celebration  thereof  been  guilty  of 
adultery."   And  by  section  31,  "  in  case  the  Court  shall  be  satisfied  on  the 
evidence  that  the  case  of  the  petitioner  has  been  proved,  then  the  Court  shall 
pronounce  a  decree  declaring  such  marriage  to  be  dissolved."   Where,  then,  is 
the  power  under  this  statute  to  make  an  order,  by  reason  of  the  insanity 
of  a  party,  or  for  any  other  cause  not  declared  and  specified  in  the 
Act,  that  a  suit  instituted  in  strict  conformity  to  its  proviiuons  shaU 
not  be  heard,  that  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence 
in  support  of  his  petition,  and  shall  be  barred  of  his  right,  although  his 
case  be  proved,  to  a  judgment  of  dissolution  of  marriage,  which  right  is  expressly 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  P   1  must  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  to  make  such  an  order  would  be  in  effect  to  insert  a  clause 
in  the  Act  which  it  does  not  contain,  and  in  some  such  terms  as  these: — 
"  Provided  always  that  in  case  the  respondent  shall  become  insane  no  further 
proceedings  shaU  be  had  upon  any  such  petition  unless  and  until  such  respondent 
shall  recover."   The  language  of  the  30th  and  Slst  sections  seems  to  me  conclu- 
sive against  this  interpolation  of  a  defence  which  the  Legislature  has  not  thought 
fit  to  authorize ;  for  the  statute  here  in  plain  and  express  terms  enumerates  and 
specifies  the  several  cases  in  which  the  petitioner  shall  be  disentitled  to  the  relief 
sought"  By  the  30th'  section — (1)  "  in  case  the  Court  shall  not  be  satisfied  that 
the  alleged  adultery  has  been  committed,"  (2)  "or  shall  find  the  petitioner 
accessory  to  or  conniving  at  the  adultery,"  (3)  "  or  has  condoned  the  adultery," 
(4)  "or  that  the  petition  is  presented  or  prosecuted  in  collusion  with  either 
respondent,"  "  the  Conrt  shall  dismiss  the  petition."   Then,  by  the  31st  section, 
"  the  Court  shall  not  be  bound  to  pronounce  such  decree" — (1)  **  if  the  petitioner 
has  been  guilty  of  adultery,"  or  (2)  "  of  unreasonable  delay  in  presenting  or 
prosecuting  the  petition,"  or  (3)  "  of  cruelty,"  or  (4)  "  of  desertion  without 
reasonable  excuse,"  or  (5)  "  of  such  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  as  has  conduced 
to  the  adultery."   What  authority  has  the  Court  to  add  to  these  cases  and 
disr^ard  the  express  provision  before  referred  to,  that  if  the  Court  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  petitioner's  case  has  been  proved,  and  shall  not  find  any  of 
these  specified  defences,  then  "  the  Court  shall  pronounce  a  decree  declaring  such 
marriage  to  be  dissolved  P  "  I  forbear  to  trace  the  consequences  of  such  an  order 
as  this  into  a  later  stage  of  the  suit,  except  to  observe  that  it  might  well  occur 
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that  after  evidence  taken  on  both  sides  and  closed,  and  when  the  Court,  perhaps 
without  a  jnry,  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  "  satisfied  on 
the  evidence  that  the  case  of  the  petitioner  has  been  proved,"  the  respondent 
might  become  insane  after  the  case  had  been  so  closed,  and  the  Court  about  to 
pronounce  a  decree  declaring  the  marriage  to  be  dissolved.    The  suit  would  thus 
have  arrived  at  that  stage  at  which  the  words  of  the  statute  are  imperative  that 
"  it  shall  pronounce  the  decree yet,  if  such  an  order  can  be  made,  this  provision 
of  the  statute  is  absolutely  set  at  naught.   It  would  be  well,  also,  to  consider 
whether,  if  the  Court  had  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the  respondent  and 
dismissed  the  suit,  and  the  petitioner  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  Act  were  to 
appeal,  and  the  respondent  then  should  become  insane,  the  petitioner  is  also  in 
this  case  to  be  barred  of  the  right  of  appeal  conferred  upon  him  by  the  statute. 
If  the  making  of  this  order  be  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  no  question  as  to  the  analogy  of  a  petition  for  a  divorce  to  other 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  can  arise.    But  if  it  were  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  analogy,  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
in  a  suit  of  this  nature  to  an  indictment  for  an  offence  against  the  criminal  law, 
to  which  it  has  been  assimilated  in  argument,  and  in  which  the  personal  presence 
of  the  accused,  and  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  is  indispensable.    In  a  suit  like  this, 
there  is  in  the  petitioner  a  right  to  a  reparation  for  a  wrong  done,  to  damages 
against  co-respondents,  and  it  may  be  to  property,  or  to  interest  in  property,  real 
and  personal,  which  might  otherwise  pass  to  or  continue  in  the  respondent 
Upon  an  indictment  there  is  no  such  party  to  the  cause,  no  right  to  redress  for 
a  personal  wrong,  or  to  damages,  or  to  any  interest  in  property,  or  affecting 
property,  involved  in  the  proceeding.   The  party  prosecuting  is  the  Crown, 
representing  the  public,  and  no  one  is  injured  in  either  person  or  property  by  the 
suit  being  brought  to  an  end  without  a  trial  or  a  judgment.    So  far  is  a  suit  for 
a  divorce  from  partaking  in  any  degree  of  the  character  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
that,  if  such  a  suit  had  been  instituted  in  any  Court  Spiritual  before  the  Act 
establishing  the  Divorce  Court,  it  could  not  have  been  conjoined  with  proceedings 
in  jxBtiam  of  a  criminal  nature,  for  adultery.    The  Court  might  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro,  but  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inflict  any  penalty 
or  punishment.    And  if  proceedings  of  a  criminal  character  had  been  instituted, 
it  must  have  been  by  means  of  articles,  upon  the  office  of  the  J odge  promoted, 
as  by  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  Qaeen  in  a  criminal  prosecution  at  the 
common  law ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  in  such  criminal  suit  could  a  sentence  by 
way  of  penalty  or  punishment  have  been  pronounced ;  and  the  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  suit  in  pcenam  for  adultery  and  pronounce  a  sentence  inflicting 
punishment  is  still  confined  to  the  Court  Spiritual,  and  is  not  conferred  upon 
this  Court  by  the  Act.   This  Court,  indeed,  possesses  no  criminal  jurisdiction  at 
all.   It  is  true  that  a  judgment  of  dissolution  may  operate  as  a  punishment,  but 
so,  also,  may  any  verdict  and  judgment  in  a  civil  action,  whether  for  a  wrong,  as 
a  libel  or  an  assault,  or  to  recover  landed  estate,  as  in  ejectment,  or  to  recover 
a  debt  or  damages  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  or  trover.    Yet  in  all  or  any 
of  these  cajses  insanity  is  no  defence  and  no  bar  to  the  suit,  and  no  ground  for  a 
stay  of  proceedings.   It  is  enough  that  the  defendant  has  done  a  wrong,  and 
given  a  right  of  action  to  the  plaintiff  for  any  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  in 
any  such  case,  although  after  the  wrong  done  he  may  become  insane,  and  hO 
incapable  of  making  his  defence  or  instructing  an  attorney  or  counseL   A  com- 
mittee or  guardian  is  appointed  who  conducts  the  defence,  and  the  plaintiff 
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enforces  hb  legal  right  and  proceeds  witii  the  suit  to  verdict  and  judgment. 
Indeed,  this  doctrine  has  heen  carried  to  its  extreme  length  hj  Lord  Eidon,  who 
awarded  a  commission  of  hankruptcy,  partaking  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
character,  against  an  insolvent  trader  who,  after  committing  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, had  become  insane.  Again,  in  an  indictment  for  a  criminal  offence,  a 
trial  cannot  be  had  or  begun  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  because  he  has  a 
right,  not  by  way  of  procedure,  but  as  parcel  of  the  common  law,  to  be  asked 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  to  plead  "  not  guilty"  in  his  own  person, 
before  he  can  be  put  upon  his  trial.  In  this  suit,  as  in  a  civil  cause  for  land,  or 
debt,  or  damages,  no  such  right  exists.  The  Court  may  dispense  with  service  of 
the  petition,  and  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment  in  the  absence  of  the  respondent. 
In  criminal  cases,  although  the  accused  may  have  fled  from  justice,  and  his  place 
of  abode  in  a  foreign  country  may  be  known,  his  personal  appearance  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  and  no  prosecution  against  him  can  be  begun,  continued,  or 
ended,  but  in  his  presence.  In  these  suits  again,  as  in  all  other  civil  proceedings, 
if  the  respondent  or  defendant  has  departed  the  realm  or  secreted  himself  to«avotd 
service  of  process,  the  service  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  suit  may  proceed. 
Indeed,  upon  every  act,  step,  and  stage  of  a  cause  the  analogy  to  a  civil  suit  is 
perfect,  while  to  an  indictment  for  a  criminal  offence  it  altogether  £uls.  It  is 
said  that  the  status  of  the  respondent  is  affected  by  the  judgment ;  but  so  is  that 
of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  ejectment  involving  a  question  of  marriage  or  of 
legitimacy.  It  is  true  that  the  judgment  in  such  an  action  is  not  a  judgment  in 
rem ;  but  this  really  makes  no  difference.  Upon  an  information  in  respect  of 
smuggled  goods  exhibited  <mder  the  revenue  laws  the  judgment  is  a  judgment 
in  rem  that  the  goods  be  forfeited,  but  the  insanity  of  the  defendant  would  be 
no  bar  to  such  an  information.  Not  only,  then,  is  there  no  authority  that  a  suit 
involving  the  status  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  terminating  in  a  judgment  in  rem, 
cannot  be  carried  on  agidnst  a  lunatic,  but  the  case  before  cited  of  "  Hancock  v. 
Peaty"  is  a  direct  authority  to  the  contrary ;  the  judgment  in  that  case  being  a 
judgment  in  rem,  putting  an  end  to  the  status  of  marriage,  and  the  suit  having 
been  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  while  one  of  the  parties  whose 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void  was  lunatic,  and  appeared  throughout  by 
her  guardian.  But  another  objection  arises  as  to  this  order,  which  appears  to 
me  insuperable.  We  find  that  in  this  case  two  gentlemen  are,  under  the  exigency 
of  the  28th  section,  made  co-respondents.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  how 
they  are  affected  by  this  order,  and  in  what  condition  they  are  placed.  They 
are  charged  with  acts  of  adultery  with  the  chief  respondent,  the  wife  of  the 
petitbner — a  charge,  if  either  of  them  be  married,  of  a  double  adultery,  and  in 
that  case  of  such  a  nature  that  until  disproved  it  may  disturb  or  be  fatal  to  the 
domestic  peace  and  happiness  of  the  accused  and  of  his  wife ;  or  if  the  petitioner 
has  been  the  friend  of  the  co-respondent  the  charge  may  involve  the  imputation 
of  the  basest  treachery  or  ingratitude.  Upon  what  ground  can  the  Court  deprive 
the  co-respondent  in  such  a  case  of  his  right  to  insist  that  the  suit  shall  proceed 
to  judgment ;  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  deny  and  disprove  these  charges  made 
against  him  P  It  was  suggested  during  the  argument  that  the  suit  might  be 
continued  against  the  co-respondents  only.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  petitioner 
may,  xmder  the  33rd  section,  proceed  for  damages  alone  against  an  alleged  adul- 
terer with  his  wife,  and  by  section  11  of  the  21  &  22  Victoria,  cap.  108,  the 
Court  may,  after  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  petitioner,  direct  the  co- 
respondent to  be  dismissed.   But  neither  of  these  provisions  applies  to  the 
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preBent  case ;  for  here  the  petationer  has  proceeded  against  the  respondent  and 
co-respondents  jointly,  and  had  he  proceeded  against  the  co-respondents  alone 
the  insanity  of  the  wife  would  not  have  affected  the  suit,  and  no  such  order  as 
this  could  have  heen  made.  So  here  the  evidence  is  not  closed,  or  indeed  opened ; 
but  if  it  had  been  closed,  it  would  only  have  been  if  the  case  had  failed  that  the 
co-respondents  could  have  been  dismissed,  and  the  dismissal  would  have  been  a 
proceeding  in  the  suit  which  this  order  forbids.  There  is,  therefore,  no  power  in 
the  Act  conferred  upon  the  Court  either  to  direct  or  to  permit  the  cause  to 
proceed  against  the  co-respondents  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Indeed, 
if  the  petitioner  had  the  power,  and  were  so  to  proceed,  and  the  wife  were  after- 
wards to  recover,  the  adultery  might  be  tried  twice  over,  and  with  differpnt 
results ;  the  co-respondents  might  be  convicted  of  adultery  with  the  wife  and 
made  to  pay  large  damages,  and  the  wife  might  be  acquitted  of  adulteiy  with  the 
co-respondents.  Then,  let  us  look  again  to  section  28.  If  the  insanity  of  a 
respondent  wife  puts  an  end  to  the  suit,  so  also  must  the  insanity  of  a  respondent 
husband  against  whom  a  divorce  for  adultery  is  sought  under  the  28th  section. 
And  here  a  lady  may  be  made  a  co-respondent  and  charged  with  adultery  with 
another  lady's  husband.  And  if  this  husband  become  insane,  the  suit  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  lady,  stigmatized  as  an  adulteress,  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  life  with  this  charge  hanging  over  her  head,  unable  to  bring  her  accuser  to 
the  proof  and  insist  upon  her  acquittal,  the  petitioner  in  the  meantime  averring 
her  guilt,  but  unable  also  to  bring  forward  her  evidence  and  substantiate  her 
charge.  But,  further,  it  is  provided  in  this  clause  that  **  either  party  may  insist 
on  having  the  contested  matter  of  fact  tried  by  a  jury."  Such  an  order  as  this 
absolutely  repeals  this  all-important  provision  of  the  statute.  What  power  has 
the  Court  so  to  obliterate  this  portion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  take  upon 
itself  to  deny  alike  to  the  accuser  and  the  accused  this  great  privilege  thus 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature  P  Next,  how  does  this  order  affect  the 
petitioner  with  respect  to  the  co-respondents  P  Here  there  is  no  claim  to  damages. 
But  in  cases  hereafter  to  be  governed  by  this  decision  the  petitioner  may  have 
a  just  claim,  which  he  seeks  to  enforce  against  a  co-respondent,  to  larg^  and 
exemplary  damages.  How  is  he  to  recover  them P  How  is  justice  to  be  done? 
The  action  of  crim.  con,  is  at  an  end,  and  the  order  expressly  forbids  any  further 
proceedings  in  the  suit  unless  the  chief  respondent  shall  recover.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Legislature  intended  to  perpetrate  this  wrong  P  Then,  as  to  the  costs.  The 
petitioner  or  the  co-respondents  may  have  incurred  considerable  or  absolutdy 
ruinous  costs.  Is  there  to  be  no  means  of  recovering  them,  even  where  the  fiicts 
of  the  case  entitling  the  one  party  or  the  other  to  claim  them  may  be  capable  of 
dear  and  inmiediate  proof?  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  Legislature  bad 
intended  that  the  Court  should  have  power  to  make  such  an  order  as  this,  pro- 
visions would  have  been  found  in  the  Act  for  doing  justice  as  well  to  the 
petitioner  and  to  the  co-respondents  as  to  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  order  is 
made.  Lastly,  it  has  been  said  that,  as  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  respondent 
may  set  up  matters  recriminatory  by  way  of  defence,  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow 
the  petitioner  to  proceed  while  the  respondent  is  in  such  a  condition  as  that  she 
cannot  avail  herself  of  the  statutory  defence.  But  the  same  argument  might 
be  urged  in  every  civil  cause  where  the  defendant  has  become  iuMuie.  The 
answer  is  that  no  such  incapability  exists,  for  the  guardian  of  the  respondent 
may  plead  and  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  plea  of  recrimination  in  like 
manner  as  the  respondent  herself.    It  is  true  that  a  rule  has  been  made,  under 
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the  ftuthoritj  of  the  statute,  that  a  plea  of  recrimination  most  be  verified  by 
affidavit,  and  it  is  dear  that  no  affidavit  can  be  made  by  an  insane  respondent ; 
and  if  the  necessity  for  this  affidavit  had  arisen  from  a  provision  in  the  statute 
it  would,  no  doubt,  have  presented  the  argument  in  a  much  stronger  form. 
Where,  however,  the  statute  requires  the  petition  to  be  verified  by  affidavit  (sec. 
41),  the  petitioner  is  to  file  an  affidavit  verifying  the  same  only  "  so  far  as  he  or 
she  is  enabled  to  do  so.'*  But  if  the  statute  is  imperative  that  the  Court  shall 
pronounce  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  if  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  that  the 
charge  in  the  petition  is  established,  1  conceive  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the 
Court  to  make  an  order,  the  indirect  effect  of  which  would  be  to  disable  itself  to 
proceed  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  And,  as  before  observed, 
*'  Pamell  v.  Pamell,"  2  Consist,,  169,  is  an  authority  that  the  committee  of  a 
lunatic  husband  may  sue  for  adultery,  although  the  wife  might  in  such  a  suit 
plead  recrimination  by  way  of  defence,  thus  putting  the  lunatic  husband  in  the 
condition  of  a  respondent.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil  that  a  woman — perhaps 
an  innocent  woman — should  be  made  to  undergo  a  trial  in  a  case  of  this  nature 
while  labouring  under  a  state  of  mind  which  subjects  her,  or  those  who  represent 
her  in  the  suit,  to  many  and  great  disadvantages  in  making  her  defence,  and  the 
grievance  is  but  partially  mitigated  by  the  consideration  that  a  judge  or  jury 
could  not  fail  to  have  regard  to  her  unhappy  condition  while  dealing  with  the 
evidence  adduced  against  her.  But  whether  the  evil  is  so  great  as  to  overbalance 
the  wrong  done  to  a  husband,  who,  with  possibly  conclusive  evidence  that  his 
wife  is  an  adultress,  finds  himself  bound  to  her  for  a  lifetime,  by  a  tie  that  is 
indissoluble,  and  denied  for  ever  the  redress  that  he  had  been  taught  to  believe 
an  Act  of  Parliament  had  secured  to  him,  is  a  question  well  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  But  I  think  that  the  Legislature  should  have 
a  voice  in  it,  and  that  it  is  not  for  this  Court  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  by 
a  law  of  its  own  making.  To  the  Legislature,  therefore,  the  question  should  be 
lefl ;  and  if,  at  last,  it  be  its  will  that  a  husband  is  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Act  to  be  passed  may  contain  provisions  under  which  some- 
thing like  justice  may  be  done  as  well  to  him  as  to  all  other  parties  to  the  suit. 
Upon  all  these  grounds,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  order  cannot  be  sustained,  that 
the  Court  should  stay  the  proceedings  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  a  reasonable 
hope  remains  that  the  respondent  may  recover,  but  when  that  hope  shall  have 
ceased  the  petitioner  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  his  suit. 

Li  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  the  order  of 
the  Judge  Ordinary  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

II. 

THE  WICKLOW  PEERAGE  CLAIM. 

Thb  proceedings  in  this  curious  case  commenced,  last  year  before  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
facts: — 

William,  fourth  Earl  of  Wicklow,  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1869,  without 
leaving  any  living  male  issue.  His  next  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis 
Howard,  who  had  died  in  the  late  Earl's  lifetime,  had  had  three  sons  by  his  first 
marriage,  all  of  whom  were  dead.   By  his  second  marriage  he  had  had  a  son, 
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Charles  Francis  Howard,  one  of  the  olaunants  to  the  earldom  in  the  preeent  suit. 
The  other  claimant  was  an  infant  calling  himself  William  George  Howard,  and 
alleged  to  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage  between  Y^illiam  George  Howard,  eldest  son 
of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Francis  Howard  by  his  first  marriage,  and  a  certain  Miss 
Ellen  Richardson,  by  whom  as  guardian  the  infant  appeared  in  these  proceedings. 
The  fact  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard's  marriage  was  not  questioned  by  the  other 
claimant;  it  was  the  infant's  birtb  which  was  disputed  by  him,  and  that 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  it.  These 
circumstances  were  as  follows : — 

In  June,  1863,  four  months  after  the  above-mentioned  marriage  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Howard,  who  was  a  person  of  dissipated  habits  and  embarrassed  circumstances, 
the  couple  went  to  lodge  with  a  Mr.  Bloor,  an  out-door  officer  in  the  Customs,  at 
27,  Burton-street,  Eaton-square.  After  three  weeks,  however,  they  left  Burton- 
street  and  did  not  return  until  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  Mr.  Howard,  being 
unable  to  obtain  lodgings  at  Mr.  Bloor's,  took  apartments  for  his  wife  at  Na  32, 
in  the  same  street  He  himself  did  not  occupy  the  lodgings,  nor  was  be  even  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  his  wife  there,  but  was  accustomed  to  meet  her,  by  Mr 
Bloor's  permission,  in  a  room  at  No.  27.  Later,  Mrs.  Howard  returned  to  lodge 
at  Mr.  Bloor's,  where  she  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the 
lower  being  in  the  occupation  of  a  friend  of  the  Howards,  of  the  name  of  Bande- 
nave.  Mr.  Howard,  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Howard's  return  to  Burton-street,  at 
the  latter  end  of  1863,  never  lived  with  his  wife,  but  remained,  it  was  said,  hiding 
from  his  creditors  in  Ireland.  In  April  or  May,  1864,  Mr.  Bloor  went  to 
Irelsfhd  at  Mrs.  Howard's  request,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Howard,  who 
asked  him  if  he  would  permit  Mrs.  Howard  to  be  confined  at  his  house ;  and  Mr. 
Bloor  consented  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1864,  Mrs.  Howard,  whose  confinement  was  not  then  immediately  expected,  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  leaving  London  for  a  time,  and  accordingly  left  the  hcmse 
in  a  cab  with  one  large  box  to  go  to  the  railway  station.  In  a  very  short  time 
she  returned  saying  she  felt  veiy  ill,  and  went  to  bed.  On  Mr.  Bloor's 
returning  home  from  business,  Mrs.  Bloor  at  once  despatched  him  £or  Dr. 
Wilkins,  a  medical  man  whom  Mrs.  Howard  specially  requested  might  be  sent 
for,  though  he  was  not  the  usual  attendant  of  the  house,  and  lived  at  some 
distance.  Bloor  left  the  house  at  about  8  or  8.30  p.m. ;  but  on  his  return  at  9.30 
he  heard  from  Mrs.  Bloor  that  the  child  was  bom,  and  Mrs.  Howard  would  not, 
therefore,  require  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Wilkins.  Some  weeks  after,  however, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Bloors,  Dr.  Wilkins  did  see  and  prescribe  for 
the  child.  His  evidence  on  the  subject  could  not  be  obtained,  as  he  died  before 
the  case  came  on.  Mrs.  Bloor,  who  attended  Mrs.  Howard  during  her  confine- 
ment. Miss  Rosa  Day,  sister  of  Mrs.  Bloor,  who  assisted  her  in  that  attendance. 
Miss  Jane  Bichardson,  sister  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Baudenave,  their  feQow- 
lodger,  were  all  alleged  to  have  seen  the  child  on  several  occasions  during  the 
next  few  months,  but  with  these  exceptions  it  was  admitted  that  its  birth  had 
been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  eveiy  one.  The  evidence  of  all  these  witnesses, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Baudenave,  was  obtained,  and  agreed  in  aU 
material  particulars.  Mrs.  Bloor,  who  deposed  to  having  witnessed  the  birth  of 
the  child,  was,  in  particular,  subjected  to  the  most  severe  cross-examination,  but 
adhered  in  the  maio  to  her  original  stoiy.  Their  lordships  expressed  a  desire  to 
examine  Mr.  Baudenave,  but  he  had  disappeared  shortly  after  the  oommeBcemeot 
of  the  proceedings,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  his  attendance. 
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The  case  for  the  counter-claiinant,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  rested  partly  on 
negative  testimony  afforded  by  the  secrecy  and  suspicion  in  which  his  opponlnt^ 
case  was  involved,  and  partly  on  affirmative  evidence  produced  upon  his  own  i 
The  evidence  of  a  dressmaker  of  the  name  of  Godden,  who  measured  Wrn^ 
Howard  for  a  dress  about  the  period  of  her  alleged  confinement,  was  adduced,  aft^J^ 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  iraoes  of  her  condition  were  then  visible.    Dr.  Bak\p;  ^ 
Brown  and 'toother  medical  man  deposed  to  having  attended  professionally  ^ 
person  whom  they  swore  to  as  Mrs.  Howard,  and  to  having  found  circum- 
stances n^tiving  the  story  of  the  confinement.    Louisa  Jones,  a  servant,  who 
waited  in  the  house  in  Burton-street  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  its  existence. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1869,  the  Solicitor-General  summed  up  bis  case,  and  Sir 
John  Earslake  replied  upon  the  whole  evidence.  He  relied  upon  the  evidence 
which  we  have  summarized  above ;  dwelt  upon  the  connexion  now  shown  to 
exist  between  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mr.  Baudenave,  and  declared  that  the  case  for 
the  in&nt  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  Mr.  Baudenave  was  the  prime 
agent,  and  in  whicb  the  other  witnesses  were  induced  from  motives  of  self-interest 
to  become  accomplices.  The  proceedings  were  then  closed  for  the  session, 
on  the  understanding  that  tbtey  might  be  reopened  by  either  party  on  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  evidence. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1870,  Mrs.  Howard  produced  evidence  to  show  that  she 
was  at  Longney,  in  Staffordshire,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  of  the  month 
of  August,  1864,  to  which  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Baker  Brown  and  the  other  medical 
witness  related. 

On  Marob  Ist  this  extraordinary  case  took  a  new  and  completely  unexpected 
turn.  Sir  R.  Palmer  informed  the  committee  that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  Mrs.  Howard  and  another  lady  visited 
a  workhouse  in  Liverpool,  and  there  procured  a  recently  bom  child  from  its 
mother,  one  Mary  Best,  a  pauper  then  lying  in  the  workhouse  hospital.  He 
had  obtained  the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Higginson,  the  head-nurse,  and  of  two  of 
the  under-nurses,  Mrs.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  O'Hara,  two  of  whom  (the  third  being 
in  doubt)  could  swear  to  Mrs.  Howard^s  identity.  The  Solicitor-General  requested 
an  adjournment  in  order  to  meet  the  new  case  thus  presented.  Their  lordships, 
however,  expressed  a  wish  to  cross-examine  Mrs.  Howard  at  once ;  but  she  had 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  search  aR;er  her  at  her  lodg- 
ings and  elsewhere  proved  ineffectual.  The  case  was  then  adjourned.  At  the 
next  sitting,  a  week  afterwards,  Mrs.  Howard  appeared  before  the  Committee, 
but  refused  to  be  sworn,  contending  that  the  fresh  witnesses  who  had  been  pro- 
duced against  her  should  be  examined  first.  Fersbting  in  her  refusal,  she  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the  new 
witnesses  were  examined.  They  consisted  of  the  three  nurses  above  mentioned 
— Mrs.  Higginson,  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  Mrs.  O'Hara — and  of  Mary  Best,  the 
mother  of  the  child  alleged  to  have  been  procured  by  Mrs.  Howard.  They  all, 
witb  the  exception  of  one  cif  the  nurses  who  was  doubtful,  swore  positively  to 
Mrs.  Howard's  identity.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sitting  fresh  evidence  in 
rebuttal  of  these  witnesses  was  announced,  and  a  clerk  of  Mrs.  Howard's 
solicitors  stated  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Boulogne  to  the  effect  that 
information  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  real  purchasers  of  Mary  Best's  child. 
Mrs.  Howard  was  then  recalled,  and  ordered  to  pay  certain  fees  for  her  discharge 
from  custody.  On  non-payment,  she  was  recommitted,  but  afterwards  discharged. 
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At  the  next  sitting  the  Solioitor-G(eneral  effected  a  fresh  surprise  hj  tiie  an- 
noonoement  that  the  former  clue  supplied  by  the  Boulogne  information  had  been 
abandoned,  but  that  they  were  prepared  with  evidence  completely  proving  the 
falsity  of  Mary  Best's  story.  The  case  was  then  adjourned  for  some  days  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  Mary  Best.  On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings, 
Mary  Best  was  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  in  the  course  of  which  she  admitted  that  she  had  left  the 
workhouse  with  a  baby,  which  she  passed  off  as  her  own.  It  was  given  her,  she 
alleges,  while  in  the  workhouse,  but  she  did  not  know  the  name  either  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  person  who  brought  it  to  her.  She  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
the  child,  and  when  she  returned  to  her  father's  in  Yorkshire,  she  took  it  with 
her,  and  there  exhibited  it  to  her  family  as  her  child.  She  paid  for  its  burial 
after  it  died ;  she  had  never  received  any  money  for  its  .expenses  from  any  one. 
A  quantity  of  evidence  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Mary  Best  was  produced  in 
confirmation  of  these  &ct8.  The  nurses  were  recalled,  and  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  second  child  now  introduced  into  Mary  Best's  story.  Not  only  did  they 
not  know  that  any  other  child  had  been  brought  to  her,  but  they  affirmed  that 
it  was  impossible  such  a  thing  could  have  taken  place  without  their  knowledge. 
Mrs.  Higginson,  the  head  nurse,  was  sharply  cross-examined  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  identified  Mrs.  Howard. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence/  to  discredit  Mary  Best,  Mrs.  Howard  also  pro- 
duced a  number  of  witnesses  who  swore  to  &cts  establishing'  an  alibi  in  her 
favour  on  the  days  upon  which  the  child  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  the 
Liverpool  workhouse.  Upon  this  new  evidence  Sir  R.  Palmer  was  heard  on  be- 
half of  the  counter-claimant,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
replied.   Juclgment  was  pronounced  on  the  31st  March,  when 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proceeded  (o  discharge  the  very  painM  duiy  of  explaining 
to  their  lordships  why  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  petitioner,  CSiarles 
Francis  Arnold  Howard  had  made  out  his  daim  and  was  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  representative  peers  for  Ireland  as  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and  why  it  was 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  infant  claimant,  the  allied  scm  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  had  failed  in  establishing  his  daim  to  that  privilege.  The  case  of 
Charles  Francis  Arnold  Howard  was  simply  this.  Before  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Howard  was  arrived  at  he  established  his  position  as  claimant  to  the  Earldom  of 
Wicklow  to  this  extent,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  earl,  being  the  son 
by  a  second  marriage  of  his  younger  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Howard.  By  the 
first  marriage  the  Rev.  Francis  Howard  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
George  William  Howard,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Howard,  the  other  two  dying 
without  issue.  The  question,  therefore,  was  whether  George  William  Howard, 
who  died  in  October,  1864,  had  also  died  without  issue,  or  whether  he  had  kft  a 
son,  the  child  now  put  forward  by  Mrs.  Howard  as  the  lawful  issue  of  herself 
and  her  deceased  husband.  Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Howard  having  been  un- 
doubtedly proved,  if  Mrs.  Howard  could  have  established  the  fact  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  that  child  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  rightful  Earl  of  Wicklow. 
The  real  difficulty  that  surrounded  the  case  was  that  put  forward  in  the  fiivt 
instance  by  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  the  learned  counsel  for  Mrs.  Howard,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  called  upon  to  prove  the  birth  of  the  child  without  the 
evidence  usually  forthcoming  in  proof  of  such  an  event — ^neither  medical  man  nor 
nurse  having  been  present  at  the  birth,  or  having  attended  either  the  mother  or 
the  child  subsequently.   The  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  child  had  been  con- 
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oealed  firom  all  the  world,  and  that  the  child  had  nether  heen  registered  nor 
baptized,  had  also  increased  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Howard's  case. 
In  arriving  at  a  determination  upon  this  case  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
narrate  historical  facts  which  had  been  laid  before  their  lordships  in  the  course 
of  this  long  and  painful  inquiry ;  and  in  the  first  place  he  should  request  their 
lordships  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  alleged 
birth,  and  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  persons  who  were  around  the 
lady  up  to  and  at  that  date.  It  was  a  remarkable  &ct  that  up  to  that  time, 
witii  the  exception  of  three  persons  who  had  undoubtedly  sworn  distinctly  to 
certain  circumstances,  no  human  being  had  been  called  who  had  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Howard  showed  signs  of  being  in  the  &mily-way,  and  it  was  equally  remarkable 
that  those  who  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  noticing  her  condition  at  the 
time,  and  who  might  have  given  distinct  and  positive  evidence  on  the  point, 
had  either  not  been  called  or  had  refused  to  give  evidence  in  the  case.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  far  as  words  could  go,  their  lordships  had  had  the  distinct  evidence 
of  two  witnesses,  who  stated  that  they  were  present  when  the  alleged  birth 
occurred,  and  of  another  who  had  stated  that  he  had  gone  to  fetch  the  doctor, 
who  was  sent  for  not  because  the  birth  was  expected  to  occur,  but  because  Mrs. 
Howard  was  taken  suddenly  ilL  Of  course,  if  credence  could  be  given  to  the 
statement  of  these  witnesses,  the  case  put  forward  by  Mrs.  Howard  was  esta- 
blished beyond  a  doubt,  and  most  painAil  was  it  for  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, as  he  felt  bound  to  do,  that  those  persons  had  been  guilty  of  the  great 
crime  of  not  only  giving  false  evidence  by  deposing  to  events  that  had  never 
occurred,  but  of  conspiring  together  to  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  Wicklow 
family  a  child  who  was  not  the  real  heir  to  the  titie  and  estates  attaching  to  the 
earldom.  He  need  not  dilate  upon  the  pain  and  anxiety  their  lordships  must 
feel  in  dealing  with  the  matter  when  such  were  the  circimistances  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case.  The  facts  which  had  been  developed  in  .the  history  of  the  parties 
up  to  tiie  time  of  the  alleged  birth  were  these : — William  George  Howard,  a 
person  of  unfortunate  and  intemperate  habits,  involved  in  serious  pecuniaxy 
difficulties,  having  been  bankrupt  and  insolvent,  was  introduced  in  1862  to  Miss 
Ellen  Richardson,  who  subsequentiy,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1863,  became  his 
wife,  and  became,  as  she  alleged,  the  mother  of  the  infant  claimant.  As  it  was 
probable  that  he  should  have  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  other  parts  of 
the  case  at  considerable  length,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  at  dwelling  upon 
the  details  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  marriage,  further  than  to 
remark  that  Mrs.  Howard  was  introduced  to  her  husband  by  Mr.  Baudenave,  a 
person  who  had  taken  a  veiy  prominent  part  in  all  points  of  the  case  except  one 
— ^that  of  giving  evidence.  Previous  to  the  marriage,  letters  of  a  character  highly 
creditable  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  passed  between  the  former  and  Mrs. 
Butterfield,  the  mother  of  the  latter,  and  eventually,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1863.  After  that  date 
the  married  couple  remained  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  an  hotel  in  London,  about 
which  time  Mr.  Baudenave  came  upon  the  scene  under  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances, because  within  a  week  after  the  marriage  he  introduced  Mr.  Fuller,  a 
medical  man,  to  Mrs.  Howard,  who  thought  from  something  that  had  occurred 
that  she  had  had  a  miscarriage  at  that  early  period  of  her  wedded  life.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  then  proceeded  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  visit  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mr.  Baudenave  to  Ireland,  and  the  return  to  England 
together  of  the  two  latter.   He  then  commented  upon  the  extraordinary  nature 
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of  the  story  of  the  alleged  nocturnal  visits  paid  by  Mr.  Howard  in  Jannary, 
1864,  to  his  wife  at  27,  Burton-street,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  employing 
detectives  to  watch  his  wife  with  the  view  of  instituting  a  suit  of  divorce  against 
her,  on  the  ground  of  her  adultery  with  Mr.  Baudenave — a  story  which  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  state  was,  in  his  opinion,  utterly  incredible,  and  which,  having 
been  deposed  to  by  the  Bloors,  threw  suspicion  upon  the  whole  of  their  testi- 
mony. He  also  remarked  upon  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Howard  placing  her  name  as  a 
single  lady  upon  the  books  of  the  Governesses'  Institution,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  situation  as  a  goveraess,  and  of  her  having  called  at  that  establish- 
ment frequently,  at  a  time  when,  if  her  statement  were  true,  she  must  have  been 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Coming  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  birth — the  16th 
of  May,  1864 — he  pointed  out  that  at  that  date  there  were  residing  at  27,  Burton- 
street — a  lodging-house,  kept  by  a  Custom-house  officer  named  Bloor — besides 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  occupied  the  drawing-rooms,  Mr.  Baudenave,  who  occu- 
pied the  dining-room  and  a  bed-room  behind ;  Mr.  Bloor  himself,  his  wife, 
and  her  sister,  Rosa  Day,  and  a  servant  girl  named  Louisa  Jones.  The 
first  three  of  those  persons  had  given  at  their  Lordships'  bar  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  alleged  birth,  and  he  was 
bound  to  add  that  the  demeanour  of  Mrs.  Bloor  and  of  Rosa  Day  was  such  that, 
if  the  case  were  not  of  such  prodigious  importance,  and  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted by  all  surrounding  circumstances,  their  statement,  which  they  had 
given  with  firmness  and  without  hesitation,  would  have  obtained  credence.  It 
was,  however,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  admitted  facts  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  evidence,  that  he  was  compelled  to  arrive  at  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  mere  fabrication,  intended  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
The  evidence  of  Dr.  Baker  Brown,  who  had  identified  Mrs.  Howard  as  the 
person  whom  he  had  examined  on  the  8th  of  July,  1864,  and  who  had  stated  to 
him  that  she  had  never  had  a  child,  was  very  strong,  and  was  only  to  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  that  it 
was  Jane  Richardson  who  was  examined,  and  not  Mrs.  Howard.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  was  entirely  set  aside  by  the  Longney  witnesses,  who  stated  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  dinner-party  at  Longney  both  Mrs.  Howard 
and  her  sister  Jane  Richardson  were  present.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  either 
that  the  story  could  not  be  true  or  that  the  witnesses  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
day  on  which  that  event  had  occurred,  and  under  these  circumstance  the  whole 
evidence  in  support  of  the  alibi  broke  down  altogether.  Having  arrivecl  at 
this  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  original  case  set  up  by  Mrs.  Howard,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  that  he  should  allude  to  the  Liverpool  story,  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  and  a  singular  one,  and  had  a  tendency  to  damage  the 
case  of  those  who  had  set  it  up,  although  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  possibly 
have  withheld  it  from  the  knowledge  of  their  Lordships.  Looking  at  the  fact 
that  Mary  Best  was  proved  to  have  been  delivered  of  a  fair  child,  and  that  the 
child  she  took  out  of  the  workhouse  with  her  was  a  dark  child,  he  confessed  that 
much  might  be  said  both  in  favour  of  and  against  the  truth  of  her  statement ; 
but  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  it  might  be  entirely  disregarded  in  the  present 
case,  and,  at  all  events,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  nothing  in  its  being  brought 
forward  which  was  calculated  to  shake  their  lordsliii>s' confidence  in  the  character 
of  those  who  were  conducting  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  original  claimant.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  case 
at  such  length,  but  in  the  interests  of  justice  he  had  felt  bound  to  lay  clearly 
before  their  Lordships  the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  they  ought  to  hold  that  the  claim  of  Charles  Francis  Arnold  Howard 
to  Tote  at  the  election  of  Bepresentative  Peers  for  Ireland  had  heen  established 
to  their  satisfaction. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  in  the  course  of  a  long  judgment,  remarked  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  disbelieve  the  story  of  the  alleged  birth,  as  he  did,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  certain  of  the  witnesses  had  been  guilty  of  the  grave  crimes 
of  conspiracy  and  perjury.  With  reference  to  the  Liverpool  story,  he  said  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  child  brought  into  the  workhouse  by  Mary  Best  was  not 
that  of  which  she  had  been  confined,  although  he  did  not  believe  her  statement 
of  the  way  in  which  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  child  which  she  had  sub- 
sequently passed  off  as  her  own.  He  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  case  of  the  claimant  was  fully  established. 

Lord  Colonsay  briefly  explained  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  coincide  in 
the  opinions  expressed  by  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  as  a  lay  lord  and  as  one  of  the  public,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Howard  was  utterly  incredible,  being  only 
worthy  to  form  the  plot  of  a  sensational  novel.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Baude- 
nave,  the  principal  mover  in  this  conspiracy,  would  escape  unscathed. 

Lord  Eedesdale  having  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
opinion. 

Their  Lordships  resolved  that  the  claimant  had  made  out  his  right  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  Representative  Peers  for  Ireland  as  Earl  of  Wicklow. 


A  short  account  of  the  numerous  horrible  murders  committed  by  John  Jones 
at  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  has  been  g^ven  in  our  Chronicle  (see  ante). 

The  trial  of  this  notorious  criminal  took  place  at  the  Summer  Assizes  at 
Aylesbury,  before  Baron  Channell.  The  doors  of  the  court-house  were  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  such  a  rush  was  made  by  the  parties  who  had,  long  before  the 
time  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  court,  assembled  outside,  as  was  never  seen  on 
any  other  similar  occasion.  Barriers  were  erected  on  the  staircase,  and  they 
were  jealously  guarded  by  a  body  of  policemen,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  more  persons  th^n  the  hall  would  accommodate.  As  it  was,  every 
place  was  crammed  with  a  dense  mass  of  people,  and  the  hall  outside  the  court- 
house was  also  thronged. 

The  prisoner,  John  Jones^  38,  blacksmith,  was  charged  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Emmanuel  Marshall,  Mary  Ann  Marshall,  Charlotte  Marshall,  Mary  Marshall 
the  elder,  Mary  Marshall  the  younger,  Theresa  Marshall,  and  Gertrude  Marshall, 
at  Denham,  on  the  22nd  May,  1870. 

lie  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  each  of  the  charges  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  O'Malley,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe,  prosecuted;  Dr.  Abdy  defended  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  O'Malley  opened  the  case,  and  the  first  witness  called  was 
Superintendent  Dunham,  who  deposed — I  am  superintendent  of  police  at 
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Sloagh.    In  consequence  of  information  reoeiyed,  I  went  to  the  house  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  which  is  ahont  a  couple  of  miles  from  Uxhridge  on  the 
Oxford-road.    There  is  also  a  smithy,  just  outside  the  cottage,  attached  to  it 
There  is  no  communication  hetween  the  smithy  and  the  shop.   There  was  a 
hack  room  and  kitchen  and  pantiy  on  the  g^und  floor,  and  a  stair  leading 
upstairs  from  the  hack  room.    When  I  first  went  into  the  premises  I  went  into 
the  front  door.    The  door  was  locked  and  the  key  was  gone.    Outside  the 
threshold,  on  the  hricks  and  the  door-post,  there  was  hlood.    When  I  went 
inside  the  parlour  door  I  found  the  hody  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  another  young 
woman,  Mary  Ann  Marshall,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Marshall,  lying  by  the  door-post 
The  gown  on  Mrs.  Marshall  was  un&stened.    She  had  her  night-dress  on,  and 
the  gown  was  thrown  over  it  hut  not  fiutened.   Her  head  was  very  much  cut 
about.    It  was  not  bleeding  then.    She  had  evidently  been  dead  some  tame. 
Both  women  were  lying  together,  but  the  head  of  the  young  woman  was  in  a 
different  direction  to  that  of  Mrs.  Marshall.    She  had  a  very  severe  wound, 
apparently  from  a  chopper,  over  the  eye,  and  her  head  was  also  battered  in. 
She  was  also  partly  dressed.    She  had  no  stockings  on,  but  she  had  a  night- 
dress on,  and  her  feet  were  partly  in  her  boots.  Her  night-dress  was  up  over  her 
head,  and  she  lay  quite  exposed  till  some  one  put  something  over  her  body.  I 
should  think  that  she  was  not  killed  in  the  room,  but  that  she  was  dragged 
frt>m  the  back  kitchen.  There  were  marks  of  blood  where  she  had  been  dia^g^ 
I  went  to  the  back  kitchen,  where  I  found  the  body  of  an  aged  female,  who,  I 
was  informed,  was  the  mother  of  Marshall.    She  was  lying  on  her  right  side, 
with  several  severe  cuts  on  her  head  and  blows  on  the  face.    The  back  part  of 
the  head  was  entirely  battered  in.    There  was  a  large  pool  of  blood  under  her 
head.    I  did  not  find  any  instrument  then,  but  was  afterwards  shown  an  axe 
and  poker  which  were  found  in  the  house.    She  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and 
her  name  was  Maiy  MarshalL    She  was  also  partly  dressed.    She  had  one 
stocking  on,  and  her  garter  was  partly  fastened.    She  had  also  a  p«%tticoat  partly 
drawn  over  her.    Lying  against  her  breast  was  the  body  of  a  young  child,  a 
little  girl  four  years  of  age.    The  back  part  of  her  head  was  smashed  in.  She 
was  in  her  night-dress  too.  In  the  fireplace  were  the  bodies  of  two  children,  Mary 
Marshall,  aged  eight,  and  Theresa  Marshall,  aged  six.    Their  heads  were  lying 
in  the  fireplace,  and  one  body  was  lying  across  the  other.   The  head  of  Maiy 
was  very  much  cut  about,  as  if  thrown  down  after  being  murdered.    The  jaw 
was  dreadfully  cut.    She  was  more  disfigured  than  any  of  the  others.    She  was 
quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  her  chemise,  and  that  was  thrown  up  over  her 
shoulders.   Theresa  Marshall  was  lying  with  her  face  downwards.   Her  hands 
were  black  with  soot.   She  had  evidently  struggled  very  much.   She,  too^  was 
veiy  much  cut  about  the  head,  but  was  not  so  much  cut  as  the  other  child.  The 
children  were  lying  across  each  other.    I  then  went  into  the  bladcsmith's  shop, 
where  I  found  the  body  of  Emmanuel  Marshall.   He  was  lying  behind  the  anvil 
on  his  back,  with  his  fkce  towards  the  wall.   I  examined  his  head  and  body,  and 
found  the  left  side  of  his  &ce  was  completely  smashed  in.   He  had  a  terrible  cut 
over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  Bsxd  on  the  back 
of  his  head  were  two  very  severe  cuts.   I  did  not  see  any  bruises  on  his  head. 
On  examining  the  shop  I  found  marks  of  a  struggle  near  the  door  on  the  other 
side  to  that  where  the  body  was  lying.    There  the  struggle  evidently  took  place, 
and  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  under  his  head  and  a  quantiigr  of  blood  about  the 
place  also.   There  were  marks  on  his  face  where  he  had  been  dragged.    I  then 
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examined  Marshall's  clothes  and  stockings.  They  were  clean,  and  had  evidently 
been  put  on  that  morning.  He  had  no  hoots  on.  He  could  not  have  stood  in 
the  stockings,  for  there  was  no  mark  on  them,  and  they  were  perfectly  clean. 
The  shirt  was  clean,  except  a  mark  on  it  as  if  he  had  been  dragged.  His 
pockets  were  turned  inside  out.  I  then  went  upstairs.  I  found  three  bedrooms 
and  a  hed  in  each  room.  Every  one  of  them  had  been  slept  in.  The  bedroom 
facing  the  west  was  occupied  by  Marshall  and  his  wife.  That  room  is  next  to 
the  smithy,  and  any  one  could  hear  from  there  any  nobe  in  the  smithy.  The 
clothes  on  the  bed  were  thrown  off,  as  if  in  a  hurry.  I  found  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  which  I  now  produce.  They  are  cord  trousers,  with  a  patch 
of  blue  cloth  on  the  seat,  and  one  patch  on  the  knee.  The  trousers  were  marked 
with  blood,  and  the  boots  were  completely  saturated  with  blood,  the  right  one 
especially  so,  and  adhering  to  it  was  a  piece  of  brain.  In  a  bedroom,  facing  the 
smithy,  I  found  a  black  coat,  torn,  and  an  old  white  corduroy  jacket,  and  an  old 
shirt.  There  was  also  a  fustian  waistcoat,  an  old  blue  shirt,  an  old  pair  of 
stocking^,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  a  neckerchief,  also  a  small  hammer,  and  an 
old  billycock  hat  In  the  same  room  I  found  two  boxes  with  the  covers  broken 
off,  and  two  drawers  drawn  out,  and  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel  lying 
about  the  floor,  and  the  room  was  in  great  disorder,  and  there  was  also  an  empty 
watch- stand  and  a  Watch  key  on  the  bureau.  I  went  into  the  other  rooms,  but 
there  was  nothing  I  discovered  of  importance.  I  afterwards  received  this  silver 
watch  and  gold  chain,  which  I  produce,  from  James  Weston,  a  pawnbix)ker's 
assistant,  in  Uxbridge.  Charles  Coombs  came  to  me  in  the  street,  and  from 
what  he  told  me  I  went  to  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Silver-street,  Beading.  I  went 
into  the  tramps'  kitchen,  and  when  we  got  to  the  door  Coombs  said,  "  That's  the 
man"  (pointing  to  the  prisoner).  As  soon  as  Coombs  said,  *^  That's  the  man," 
the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  never  killed  man,  woman,  or  child."  This  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  said  about  the 
murder.  At  that  time  no  one  in  Beading  knew  of  the  murder.  Beading  is 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Uxbridge.  I  went  towards  him  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  and  the  Beading  policeman,  who 
was  with  me  at  the  time,  said,  "  He  is  pulling  something  out  of  his  pocket." 
The  Beading  policeman  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  pulled  the  pistol  whioh 
I  produce  out  of  his  pocket.  It  was  loaded  up  to  the  muzzle,  but  there  was  no 
nipple  cap  on.  I  found  the  cap  afterwards  in  the  prisoner's  pocket.  I  produce 
a  pistol  which  was  found  in  Marshall's  house,  which  corresponds  with  the  pistol 
found  on  the  prisoner.  They  are  both  made  by  the  same  maker.  I  then  put 
the  handcuffs  on  him,  and  charged  him  with  wilfully  murdering  Enmianuel 
Marshall  and  six  others  at  Denhun,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  prisoner  said, 
"  I  have  never  murdered  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  I  know  who  did."  I  then 
said,  "  Why  you  have  got  on  the  murdered  man's  boots."  He  replied,  "  That 
may  be.''  I  produce  the  boots  taken  from  his  feet.  I  took  them  from  him  after 
I  brought  him  back  from  Slough.  I  said,  "  You  have  got  his  trousers  on  too," 
and  he  again  said,  "  That  may  be."  I  took  this  neck-tie  (black  neok-tie)  off  his 
neck  before  I  took  him  away.  I  also  took  from  him  a  purse  which  had  money 
in  it,  and  a  knife.  I  then  went  to  a  second-hand  clothes'  shop  in  Union-street, 
Beading,  and  received  from  a  man  named  Lyons,  who  keeps  the  shop,  a  black 
doth  coat,  and  this  light  waistcoat,  which  I  produce.  I  then  took  Lyons  to  the 
police-station,  and  he>identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man  from  whom  he  received 
the  boots.    The  prisoner  was  wearing  a  pair  of  cross-striped  trousers  and  a 
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shirt,  which  I  also  produce.   He  was  also  wearing  a  pair  of  mde^ring  boots 
which  I  now  produce.   On  the  left  boot  there  is  a  spot  of  blood. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Abdy.— When  I  charged  him,  he  aaid  "I  nercr 
murdered  man,  woman,  nor  child,  but  I  know  who  did."  ^  ^ 

To  the  Judge.— I  think  he  said  "  I  stood  by  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
That  is  my  impression,  but  I  will  not  swear  that  he  said  that. 

Cross-examination  continued.— The  smithy  could  be  seen  from  the  road,  and  a 
noise  of  a  struggle  could  be  heard  from  there.  From  what  I  saw  in  the  smithy, 
I  should  think  there  must  have  been  a  very  serere  struggle.  The  body  had  the 
appearance  that  MarshaU  was  dressed  for  the  day,  and  he  had  dean  dotiies  on- 
The  report  of  the  murder  was  in  many  papers  on  the  day  I  went  to  Reading.  I 
went  to  Reading  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  papers  got  to  Reading 
about  nine  o'clock.    Directly  we  went  into  the  lodging-house.  Coombs  pointed 

to  the  prisoner,  and  said,  **  That's  the  man."   

Charles  Alderman,  a  fi^sh  witness,  swd  on  the  23rd  of  May,  about  aercn 
o'clock,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Emmanuel  Marshall,  and  seeing  no  one  about,  he 
broke  open  the  door.  When  he  got  in,  he  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  childPMi 
on  the  floor.  He  sent  for  Tavener  the  policeman,  and  nothing  was  touched 
until  Tavener  came. 

Charles  Tavener  said— I  am  a  police-constable  stationed  at  Denham.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  May  I  went  to  the  cottage  of  Marshall,  and  found  the  last 
witness  there.  I  locked  the  door  and  left  a  man  named  West  outside.  When  I 
went  inside  the  cottage  I  found  two  bodies — the  wife  and  the  sister— lying  just 
inside  the  door,  the  head  of  the  wife  lying  towards  the  door,  and  the  sister's  foet 
towards  her  head.  A  petticoat  covered  them.  About  two  feet  fitmi  them  was  a 
sledge-hammer  (produced.)  This  was  covered  with  blood.  I  then  went  into  the 
washhouse  and  found  the  bodies  of  the  three  children  and  the  grandmother.  I 
found  the  axe  (produced)  also  covered  with  blood,  in  the  kitchen  near  the  fireplace, 
near  the  head  of  the  child  Theresa.  The  axe  had  evidehtly  been  used  botJi  ways, 
back  and  edge.  I  found  the  body  of  Emmanuel,  the  father,  in  the  forge  adjoining, 
lying  flat  on  his  face.  He  had  apparently  been  dragged  some  little  distance.  The 
body  was  covered  with  a  sack,  an  apron,  and  an  old  coat.  There  was  a  pool  of 
blood  a  few  yards  fix)m  the  body,  and  part  of  a  poker  (produced)  lying  near  the 
body.  Two  pieces  of  poker  found  correspond  in  pattern  with  the  shovd  and  tongs 
found  in  the  parlour  of  the  house.  These  were  also  covered  with  blood.  The 
three  instruments  I  took  possession  of,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  things  in  the  state 
I  found  them.  He  then  continued — On  Sunday  morning  the  22nd  of  May,  at  a 
few  minutes  before  three  ,  o'clock,  I  was  on  my  duty  at  Denham,  and  met  the 
prisoner  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  canal,  in  the  Uxbridge-road  (that  is 
going  towards  the  murdered  man's  house).  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  **  I  wtah 
I  had  met  you  before,  policeman,"  and  I  said,  "  What's  the  matter  now?"  He 
replied,  I  was  going  along  the  "  cut "  (the  canal)  just  now,  and  a  man  and  woman 
were  quarrelling.  The  man  said  that  he  would  throw  the  woman  into  the  cut, 
and  if  he  had  thrown  her  in  I  would  have  thrown  him  in."  I  said,  "  Do  you  know 
the  party  P  "  and  he  said,  "  No,  I  am  a  stranger  about  this  part"  I  said,  "  How 
came  you  that  way  if  you  are  but  a  stranger  P  "  for  I  knew  that  there  was  only  a 
foot-path  leading  from  the  canal  into  the  road.  He  said  that  another  man  was 
there  and  showed  him  the  road.  I  asked  him  what  he  did  that  way,  and  he  said 
he  was  on  the  way  to  Oxford,  mentioning  some  other  place,  the  name  of  whidi  I 
did  not  oatch.   We  were  then  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  and  I  let  him  pass 
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on  a  distance ;  but  I  went  after  him,  offering  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  Oxford- 
road,  but  really  to  look  at  him.  I  then  took  particular  notice  of  him  and  of  his 
dress,  and  as  the  under-coat  which  he  wore  under  a  fustian  jacket  made  him 
appear  very  bulky,  I  purposed  searching  him ;  but  seeing  that  the  bulk  was  only 
this  extra  coat,  I  did  not  search  him.  The  coat  and  hat  produced  are  like  those 
which  he  wore.   The  hat  was  drawn  down  over  his  eyes. 

Cross-examined. — ^After  I  spoke  to  the  prisoner  I  followed  him  into  the  village, 
so  that  I  might' have  a  better  look  at  him,  and  spoke  to  him  for  some  time,  I 
felt  under  his  coat  to  see  what  caused  the  bulk  underneath  it.  I  noticed  glass 
.buttons  shining  on  his  coat.  I  noticed  them  particularly. 

Elizabeth  Simpson — I  am  the  wife  of  William  Simpson,  groom,  and  live  at 
Cheapside,  Denham,  about  100  yards  from  Marshall's  house.  I  never  spoke  to 
Marshall,  but  my  husband  has  often  spoken  to  him.  I  saw  Marshall  about  eight 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  eldest  little  girl  also  just  before  that  time.  I 
was  out  on  the  road  early  on  Sunday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock.  I  went  out 
to  look  for  a  key  which  I  had  lost  the  night  before.  I  saw  a  respectably-dressed 
man  come  out  of  Marshall's  house,  and  walk  up  the  road.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  since  seen  that  man,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  at 
the  prison.  I  only  saw  his  side  face,  so  I  cannot  swear  to  him  for  certain.  I 
overtook  him  on  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  he  bade  me  "  GK>od  morning,"  and  asked 
me  if  1  was  for  the  train.  1  told  him  1  was  looking  for  a  key  I  had  lost,  and  he 
said  I  had  a  bad  chance  of  finding  it,  as  there  had  been  a  good  many  tramps  about 
in  the  morning.  He  told  me  he  had  been  nearly  running  over  a  man  and  his  wife 
the  previous  m'ght,  and  that  the  man  had  tried  to  throw  his  wife  into  the  canal. 
He  said  also  that  he  told  the  policeman  about  it,  and  said  he  would  not  interfere 
between  a  man  and  his  wife  again.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Flitney,  as 
he  had  not  been  in  the  place  for  six  years.  I  said  I  thought  I  had  been  spealdng 
to  Mr.  Marshall  all  the  time,  and  asked  him  if  I  did  not  see  him  come  out  from 
that  house.  He  said,  "  Yes,  you  did.  The  man  at  that  house  and  his  wife — his 
mother  and  his  children  are  all  gone  for  a  holiday."  I  said  "  I  dare  say  they  are 
gone  to  London,"  and  he  said  "  I  dare  say  they  are." 

Cross-examined — Mr.  Arnold  and  his  son  passed  us  going  to  the  train,  while  I 
was  speaking  to  this  man.  I  have  always  said  that  young  Mr.  Arnold  and  his 
father  were  in  the  trap.  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  Mrs.  Arnold  who  was  with 
Mr.  Arnold.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  man  I  was  talking  to  was  a  man  with  a 
dark  beard.  I  went  to  the  prison  to  see  this  man  with  Mr.  Dunham  and  Mr. 
Tavener.  Before  1  gave  my  evidence,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Dunham  in  my  house.  He 
asked  me  the  description  of  the  man  whom  I  met  in  the  morning,  and  I  told  him 
as  well  as  1  was  able.  When  prisoner  met  me,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
fiice  from  me. 

Charles  Coombs  said — I  am  a  bricklayer,  and  was  lodging  with  Mrs.  Balham, 
at  Uxbridge,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  May.  I.know  the  prisoner,  whom  I  saw 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  when  I  returned  from  my  work  about  half-past  five  or  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  At  nine  o'clock,  when  I  came  in  again,  prisoner 
was  not  there,  and  I  "do  not  think  I  saw  him  any  more  that  night.  I  saw  the 
prisoner  next  morning,  about  half-past  eight,  or  from  that  to  nine  o'clock.  On 
the  Saturday  he  was  dressed  in  clothes  like  those  produced.  I  will  not  swear  to 
the  trousers,  but  I  will  swear  to  the  jacket.  The  other  coat  produced,  which  I 
can  swear  to,  he  wore  over  his  jacket.  On  Sunday  morning  he  was  dressed  in  a 
pair  of  striped  trousers,  light  waistcoat,  nice  coat,  and  a  black  neck-tie,  and  a  straw 
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hat,  and  boots  which  were  cracked  across  the  toe  of  one  of  them.  The  boote  pro- 
duced are  those  he  had  on.  The  trousers  he  wore  were  like  those  produced.  I 
am  almost  sure  the  waistcoat  produced  is  that  he  wore  when  he  came  into  the 
house  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  jacket  produced  w  the 
same.  He  had  on  a  neck-tie  also  like  that  produced,  and  a  white  shirt.  When  he 
came  into  the  house  on  Sunday  morning,  I  stepped  back  and  said,  "  Why,  John, 
I  don't  know  you."  He  said  "  I  have  been  to  see  a  brother."  I  said  "  You  have 
no  brother  round  about  here,"  and  he  said  "  Yes,  I  have."  He  afterwards  told 
me  that  his  brother  gave  him  the  clothes.  Jones  remained  all  the  morning,  and 
went  away  at  dinner-time,  and  came  back  at  three  o'clock.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  at  Mrs.  Balham's  was  about  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  he  came 
up  into  my  bedroom  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  Beading.  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  afterwards  until  I  saw  him  in  the  lodging-house  at  Beading.  I  had  heard  of 
the  murder  on  Monday  night,  about  eight  o'clock.  When  prisoner  was  in  the 
lodging-house  on  Monday,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  pawn  his  watch.  I  did 
not  see  the  watch,  but  I  saw  the  chain,  which  was  similar  to  that  produced.  I 
went  on  Tuesday  morning  to  Superintendent  Dunham,  and  told  him  what  I  knew 
of  the  matter. 

Cross-examined — remember  being  at  the  Queen's  Head,  Uxbridge,  on  Monday 
night,  with  the  prisoner  and  Jem  the  blacksmith,  and  a  man  came  in  and  asked 
if  we  had  heard  about  the  murder.  Prisoner  thereupon  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
asked  if  there  had  been  a  murder  committed. 

Charlotte  Balham  said — I  keep  a  lodging-house  at  Uxbridge,  and  knew  the 
prisoner  before  May  last.  He  came  to  me  on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  asked  if  he 
could  have  lodgings,  and  I  told  him  "  Yes,"  and  he  was  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
where  he  was  before.  About  eight  o'clock  I  went  to  look  for  the  money.  The 
other  lodgers  gave  me  their  money,  and  I  looked  at  him,  and  he  said,  '*  You  won't 
have  any  thing  of  me  to-night,  mother."  I  asked  him  why  not,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  see  his  brother  that  night.  I  said  "  That  is  strange,  after  coming 
and  asking  if  I  could  lodge  you."  I  then  went  about  my  work,  and  did  not  see 
prisoner  any  more  that  night  Prisoner  had  then  a  dark  doth  jacket.  When  he 
came  in  next  morning  he  was  dressed  in  different  clothes,  and  I  looked  at  him 
rather  surprised.  He  had  striped  trousers  on  then,  a  clean  shirt,  good  coat,  and 
altogether  respectably  dressed.  He  had  a  carpet  bag  with  him.  I  looked  8urpri«d, 
and  he  said  I  need  not  look  at  him  surprised.  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  surprised  to  see 
you  with  a  new  suit  on."  He  said  "  I  have  been  to  see  my  brother,  and  he  gave 
them  to  me."  I  think  I  should  know  the  clothes  agun.  The  clothes  produced 
are  very  much  like  those  he  wore.  He  brought  in  a  bee&teak,  and  asked  me  to 
make  a  pudding  for  his  break&st.  He  took  the  beef  out  of  a  carpet-bag.  On 
Monday  evening  the  prisoner  came  in,  and  I  told  him  that  Marshall,  his  wife,  and 
all  his  children  had  been  murdered  at  Denham,  and  he  remarked  that  it  wai  a 
very  shocking  thing.  He  afterwards  asked  for  the  carpet-bag  which  he  had  left 
in  my  possession,  and  told  me  he  was  going  away  for  a  fortnight  or  thr^  we^ 

Cross-examined — The  prisoner  has  lodged  with  me  several  times,  and  his  con- 
duct has  been  very  well  in  the  house.  When  he  came  back  on  Sunday,  he  talked 
just  as  before,  and  joked  as  usual. 

Henry  Salter  said — I  am  a  carman.  On  the  22nd  of  May  I  was  going  akog 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  Acton,  and  fell  in  with  the  prisoner  near  tiie  Howell 
Asylum.  He  asked  me  for  a  ride,  and  I  gave  him  one.  He  was  in  my  company 
nearly  three  hours.   I  first  met  him  about  three  o'clock,  and  it  was  ten  minutes 
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to  six  when  I  left  him.  He  had  on  the  round  hilljcook  hat  and  the  coat  produced. 
The  trousers  were  also  the  same.  I  distinctly  rememher  it  bj  the  black  patch 
on  it.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  me  that  he 
had  no  money,  but  his  brother  had,  and  he  would  have  some  of  it.  He  said  he 
should  not  go  to  his  brother's  house  xmtil  after  dark. 

Cross-examined — I  am  certain  that  the  hat  produced  is  the  same  one  as  that 
the  prisoner  wore.  There  is  nothing  particular  about  the  hat,  but  it  is  the  one 
which  the  prisoner  had  on.   I  have  one  like  it  myself. 

Sarah  Alderman  said  she  kept  a  house  on  the  road  from  Denham  to  Uxbridge. 
She  saw  the  prisoner  that  morning  at  a  quarter  before  eight.  He  called  for  some 
beer,  and  paid  for  it  with  a  shilling,  which  he  took  out  of  the  purse  produced. 

John  Smith  said  he  met  the  prisoner  on  the  road,  and  he  showed  him  a  lot  of 
money,  and  remarked  "  That  is  the  way  to  get  money."  He  showed  him  a  watch 
and  chain,  and  asked  him  to  buy  it  He  told  him  before  he  counted  his  money 
that  he  had  19^.  9«.  9(^.  He  said  he  had  been  to  see  his  brother  who  had  given 
Mm  20/. 

Elizabeth  Selwood  said  she  was  in  the  prisoner's  company  the  Sunday  before 
she  heard  of  the  murder  at  Denham,  and  cJianged  a  sovereign  for  him.  He  took 
the  money  out  of  a  purse  like  that  produced.  He  had  a  watch  and  chain  with 
him ;  the  chain  was  like  that  produced.  He  had  with  him  a  pistol  also  like  that 
produced.  He  passed  Sunday  night  with  her,  and  left  at  half-past  six  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning. 

James  Weston,  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Butcher,  a  pawnbroker  at  Uxbridge,  said 
he  delivered  up  a  watch  and  chain  to  the  police,  which  had  been  offered  in  pledge 
by  the  prisoner.  He  did  not  take  it  in  pledge,  but  bought  it  of  him,  giving  him 
fifteen  shillings  for  it.    He  gave  the  name  of  Geo.  Wilson,  of  Beading. 

James  Woodeson  said  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  Oxford  Arms,  Beading,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May.  He  saw  a  key  with  him,  an  ordinary 
door-key.  He  was  offering  it  to  any  person  in  the  room  who  would  have  it.  He 
asked  a  woman  in  the  room  if  she  would  have  it,  but  she  said  she  did  not  want 
it.  He  took  the  key  from  the  prisoner  and  put  it  in  a  cupboard.  He  said  he 
would  sell  his  coat  to  get  some  beer,  and  he  went  with  him  to  a  marine  store 
dealer's  shop,  Mr.  Lyons,  where  he  sold  his  coat  and  waistcoat  for  49.  Qd,  He 
showed  him  a  pawn-ticket  then  for  fifteen  shillings,  which  he  had  for  a  pledge  at 
Uxbridge. 

Mary,  wife  of  Martin  Lyons,  a  marine-store  dealer  at  Beading,  proved  buying 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  produced,  for  49.  6(^. 

Harriet  WDlis  said  she  worked  at  the  Oxford  Arms  at  Beading,  and  proved 
finding  the  key  in  the  cupboard,  which  she  gave  to  Superintendent  Jervis. 

Superintendent  Jervis  produced  the  lock  of  the  front  door  of  Marshall's  house, 
and  said — ^It  is  an  ordinary  house-door  lock.  The  key  produced  fits  that  door, 
and  on  the  key  is  some  paint  exactly  corresponding  to  the  paint  on  the  lock  of 
the  door. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks  said — am  sister  to  the  late  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  was  the 
first  person  who  noticed  the  house  shut  up  on  Monday,  and  got  a  man  to  break 
open  the  door.  The  tie,  collar,  and  shirt  produced  belonged  to  my  brother.  I 
did  some  of  the  work  on  it  myself.  The  braces  I  also  recognize  as  his,  as  well  as 
the  trousers,  but  not  the  waistcoaf.  The  purse  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  the 
knife  to  be  my  brother's.  Miss  Marshall  had  a  watch  and  chain,  and  locket 
attached  to  it.   I  recognize  the  chain  as  hers.   My  brother  had  a  pair  of  pistols. 
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The  one  prodaoed  I  found  in  the  honse.  The  other  (fonnd  on  the  prisoner)  is 
like  it. 

Thyrza  Spooner  said— I  am  a  sister  of  the  late  Emmanuel  Marshall.  M  j  late 
sister,  Mary  Ann  Marshall,  had  a  watch  and  guard.  The  watch  is  very  much 
like  that  produced,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it.    I  can  swear  to  the  chain  as  hers. 

Daniel  Lore,  warder  at  Beading  Gaol,  said  that  the  prisoner  left  that  gaol 
in  January,  last  year.   When  he  left  he  gave  him  the  jacket  produced. 

Dr.  Ferris  then  detailed  the  nature  of  the  wounds  which  he  found  on  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  Marshalls,  and  stated  that  the  weapons  produced  would 
cause  such  wounds  as  were  found  on  the  deceased.  The  deceased  had  been  dead 
for  forty  hours. 

The  different  articles  of  clothing  which  had  been  put  in  evidence  were  then,  at 
the  request  of  the  judge,  placed  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Abdy  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  'defence  in  a  long  and  able  speedi, 
and  urged  eveiy  point  that  could  possibly  be  urged.  The  points  he  raised  were, 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  seen  going  in  or  out  of  the  house ;  that  Marshall  was 
found  dressed  as  if  for  the  day,  and  did  not  come  down  in  a  hurry ;  and  that  the 
coolness  with  which  he  went  about  mingling  with  persons  in  the  neighbourhond 
was  incompatible  with  guilt. 

The  learned  Judge  then  commenced  his  charge  to  the  jury,  which  occupied 
threeH^uarters  of  an  hour  and  embraced  the  most  salient  points  in  the  evidence. 

The  jury  were  only  two  minutes  in  consultation,  and  when  they  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  addressing  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  asked^ 

Do  you  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

Foreman. — (Juilty. 

Baron  Channell,  then  assuming  the  black  cap,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  him.  He  said — John  Jones,  you  have  been  convicted,  after  a  lengthened 
and  patient  trial,  of  the  very  serious  offence  charged  against  you  on  this  indict- 
ment. Although  the  indictment  of  wilfully  murdering  Emmanuel  Marshall  is  the 
only  indictment  which  has  been  tried  against  you,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
from  the  evidence  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  wholesale  murder.  The  evidence 
which  has  been  produced  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  satisfactory  to  show  that  you  were 
the  perpetrator  of  these  murders.  Although  I  suggested  to  the  jury  any  points 
which  may  possibly  have  admitted  of  doubt,  yet  the  short  time  which  they  took 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  shows  that  the  evidence  was  quite  as  satisfiekctoiy  to  them 
as  it  has  been  to  me.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  be  more  merciful  to  you  than  you 
have  been  to  yOUr  victims.  I  trust  you  will  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  whidi 
is  left  you  in  this  world,  and  that  you  will  endeavour  to  obtain  foigiveness  and 
pardon  for  the  offence  which  you  have  committed.  His  lordship  then  passed 
sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  form,  after  which  the  prisoner  (with  a  wave  of  the 
hand)  said.  Thank  you,  my  lord. 

His  lordship  then  called  up  Superintendent  Dunham,  and  said  iliat  on  Hie 
recommendation  of  the  magistrates  he  would  give  directions,  in  accordance  widi 
the  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  him  to  do  so,  for  a  gratuity  of  ten  pounds, 
to  be  given  him  for  his  conduct  in  apprehending  the  prisoner,  and  getting  up  the 
case. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  IN  MEDIATION  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA  >. 


Earl  Granville  to  Lord  Lyons. 

Foreign  Ojffice,  July  8,  1870. 

Mt  Lord, — Coant  Bernstorff  called  upon 
me  to-day,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
reoeived  letters  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  also  from  Berlin  and  frx>m  Count 
Bismarck,  from  the  general  tenour  of 
which  it  appeared  that  the  reply  of  the 
North  G^ennan  Gk>Temment  to  the  re- 
quest first  made  to  then)  by  France,  for 
explanation  respecting  the  offer  of  the 
Crown  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollem,  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  not  an  affair  which  concerned  the 
Prussian  (Government.  They  did  not 
pretend  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  left  it  to 
the  Spaniards  to  settle  their  own  afi&irs, 
and  they  were  unable  to  g^ve  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  negotiations  which  had 
passed  between  the  Provisional  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Madrid  and  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzollem. 

Count  Bernstorff  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  date  at  which  the  demand 
for  explanation  was  made  by  the  French 
€k>vemment,  or  of  that  of  the  answer 
which  was  returned  to  it. 

His  Excellency  went  on  to  say  that 
the  North  German  Government  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  matter,  but 
left  it  to  the  French  to  take  what  course 
they  Hked ;  and  the  Prussian  representa- 
tive at  Paris  had  been  directed  to  abstain 
from  taking  a^  part  in  it. 

The  North  German  Government  had 
no  d^Bire  for  a  war  of  succession,  but  if 


France  chooses  to  make  war  on  them  on 
account  of  the  choice  of  a  King  made  by 
Si)ain,  such  a  proceeding  on  her  part 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
quarrel  without  any  lawful  cause.  It 
was  premature,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  as  long  as  the  Cortes  has  not 
decided  on  accepting  Prince  Leopold  as 
King  of  Spain ;  still,  if  France  chooses 
to  attack  North  Germany,  that  country 
will  defend  itself. 

Count  Bernstorff  went  on  to  say  that 
the  langfuage  which  he  had  stated  to  me 
as  held  by  the  North  German  Govern- 
ment  was  also  held  by  the  King  of 
Prussia.  His  M^jesiy,  he  added,  was  a 
stranger  to  the  negotiations  with  Prince 
Leopold,  but  he  will  not  forbid  the 
Prince  to  accept  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

Count  Bernstorff  dwelt  much  on  the 
violent  language  of  France. 

I  repeat^  to  his  Excellency  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  of  a  despatch  which  I 
had  addressed  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
in  which  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  that  Her  Msgeety's 
Government  pressed  the  North  G^erman 
Government  to  consider  the  importance 
of  an  amicable  solution  being  found  for 
the  question  that  had  been  raised,  and  I 
ad4ed  tiiat  the  i)osition  of  North  Ger- 
many was  such  that,  while  it  need  not 
yield  to  menace,  it  ought  not  to  be 
swayed  in  smother  direction  by  hasty 
words  uttered  in  a  moment  of  great 
excitement. 

I  am,  &0,, 
(Signed)  Granvills. 


>  Selected  from  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1870. 
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Lord  Lyons  to  Eabl  Geantillb. 
(Received  July  9.) 

Pa/ris,  July  8,  1870. 

My  Lord, — ^The  Due  de  Gramont  ex- 
pressed to  me  this  afternoon  great  satis- 
fiujtion  with  a  report  which  he  had  just 
received  of  a  conversation  which  your 
Lordship  had  had  with  the  Marquis  de 
Lavalette.  He  desired  me  to  give  yonr 
Lordship  his  best  thanks  for  the  friendly 
feeling  you  had  manifested  towards 
France. 

M.  de  Gramont  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  still  without  any  answer  from 
Prossia,  and  that  this  silence  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  French  Government 
to  abstain  any  longer  from  making  mili- 
tary, preparations.  Some  steps  in  this 
direction  had  been  already  taken,  and 
to-morrow  the  military  authorities  must 
begin  in  earnest.  The  movements  of 
troops  would  be  settled  at  the  Council 
to  be  held  at  St.  Cloud  in  the  morning. 

On  my  manifesting  some  surprise  and 
regret  at  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the 
French  Government  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ceeding, M.  de  Grramont  insisted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  delay  any 
longer.  They  had  reason  to  know  (in- 
deed the  Spanish  Ministers  did  not  deny 
it)  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been 
cognizant  of  the  negotiation  between 
Marshal  Prim  and  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
Bollem  throughout.  It  was,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  His  Majesty,  if  he  de- 
sired to  show  friendship  towards  France, 
to  prohibit  formally  the  acceptance  of 
the  Crown  by  a  Prince  of  his  House. 
Silence  or  an  evasive  answer  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  refusal.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  the  quarrel  was  of  France's 
seeking.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  up  to  this  incident, 
France  had  shown  a  patience,  a  modera- 
tion, and  a  conciliatory  spirit  which  had, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of 
Frenchmen,  been  carried  much  too  far. 
Now,  when  all  was  tranquil,  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia  was  gradually  subsiding,  the 
Prussians,  in  defiance  of  the  feelings  and 
of  the  interest  of  France,  endeavoiu^  to 
establish  one  of  their  Princes  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  This  aggression  it  was  im- 
possible for  France  to  put  up  with.  It 
was  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  King 
would  efllace  the  impression  it  had  made 
by  openly  forbidding  the  Prince  to  to 
Spain. 

There  was  another  solution  of  the 
question  to  which  the  Due  de  Gramont 
would  beg  me  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  Her  Msjesty's  Grovemment. 
The  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  might  of  his 


own  accord  abandon  his  pretensions  to 
the  Spanish  Crown.  He  must  surely 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  it  in  the  hope 
of  doing  good  to  his  adopted  country. 
When  he  saw  that  his  accession  would 
bring  domestic  and  foreign  war  upon  his 
new  country,  while  it  would  plunge  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  indeed  all 
Europe,  into  hostilities,  he  would  snrdy 
hesitate  to  make  himself  responsible  fbor 
such  calamities.  If  this  view  of  the 
subject  were  pressed  upon  him,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  honour  and  duty  re- 
quired him  to  sacrifice  the  idle  ambition 
of  ascending  a  throne  on  which  it  was 
plain  he  comd  never  be  secure. 

A  voluntary  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  would,  M.  de  Gramont 
thought,  be  a  most  fortunate  soluticm  of 
diffic^t  and  intricate  questions ;  and  he 
begged  Her  Msjesty's  Gkrvemment  to 
use  all  their  infiuence  to  bring  it  about. 
I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  Lyons. 

LoKO  Lyons  to  Earl  Granvuxb. 
(Extract.) 

M.  de  Gramont  said  that  in  this  mat- 
ter the  French  Ministers  were  following, 
not  leading,  the  nation.  Public  opinion 
would  not  admit  of  their  doing  less  than 
they  had  done. 

As  regar^od  military  preparations, 
comimon  prudence  required  that  they 
should  not  be  behindhand.  In  the  mi^fft 
of  a  profound  calm,  when  the  French 
Cabinet  and  Chamber  were  employed  in 
reducing  their  military  budget,  Prussia 
exploded  upon  them  this  mine  which  she 
had  prepared  in  secret.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Ihrance  should  be  at  least  as 
forward  as  Prussia  in  military  prepara- 
tions. 

M.  de  Ghumontwent  on  to  say  that  he 
would  tell  me  exactly  how  the  question 
now  stood.  The  Kmg  of  Prussia  had 
told  M.  Benedetti  last  evening  that  he 
had  in  fact  consented  to  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem's  accepting  the  Crown  of 
Spain ;  and  that,  having  g^ven  his  con' 
sent,  it  would  be  diflScult  for  him  now  to 
withdraw  it.  His  Miuesty  had  added, 
however,  that  he  would  confer  with  the 
Prince,  and  would  give  a  definitive  answer 
to  France  when  he  had  done  so. 

Thus,  M.  de  Gramont  observed,  two 
things  are  clear ;  first,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  a  consenting  party  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Crown  by  the  Prince ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Prince's  dedsioa 
to  persist  in  his  acceptance,  or  to  retire, 
will  be  made  in  concert  with  His  Ma- 
jesty.  Thus,  then,  said  M.  de  Gramont, 
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the  affiiir  is  now,  beyond  all  oontroyersy, 
one  between  Franoe  and  the  King. 

The  French  Goyemment  would,  M.  de 
Gramont  went  on  to  saj,  defer  for  a 
short  time  longer  (for  24  hours,  for  in- 
stanoe)  those  great  ostensible  prepara- 
tions for  war  (such  as  calling  out  the 
reserves)  which  would  inflame  public 
feeling  in  Franoe.  All  essential  prepa- 
rations must,  however,  be  carried  out 
unremittingly.  The  French  Ministers 
would  be  unwise  if  they  ran  any  risk  of 
allowing  Prussia  to  gain  time  by  dilatory 
pretexts. 

Finally,  M.  de  Gramont  told  me  that 
I  might  report  to  your  Lordship  that  if 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  should  now, 
on  the  advice  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown, 
the  whole  afilsur  would  be  at  an  end. 

M.  de  Gramont  did  not,  however,  con- 
ceal from  me  that  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Prince,  after  his  conference  with  the 
King,  perdsted  in  coming  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Throne  of  Spain,  France 
would  forthwith  declare  war  against 
Prussia. 

Lord  Lyons  to  Eabl  Granville. 
{Received  July  13.) 
(Extract,) 
Pom,  July  12, 1870. 

I  have  only  time  to  report  briefly 
to  your  Lordship,  what  passed  at  an 
interview  with  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
from  which  I  have  just  returned. 

The  Duke  said  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  neither  courteous  nor  satis- 
factory. His  M^esty  disclaimed  all  con- 
nexion with  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollem, and  declined  to  advise  the  Prince 
to  withdraw  his  acceptance.  On  the 
other  hand,  Prince  Leopold's  father  had 
formally  announced  in  the  name  of  his 
son  that  the  acceptance  was  withdrawn. 
In  fact,  the  Prince  had  sent  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  which  he  had  despatched  to 
Marshal  Prim,  declaring  that  his  son's 
candidature  was  at  an  end. 

M.  de  Gramont  said  that  this  state  of 
things  was  very  embarrassing  to  the 
French  Government.  On  the  one  hand, 
public  opinion  was  so  much  excited  in 
Franoe,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Ministry  would  not  be  overthrown  if  it 
went  down  to  the  Chamber  to-morrow, 
and  announced  that  it  regarded  the 
affitir  as  finished  without  having  obtained 
some  more  complete  satisfaction  frt)m 
Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Crown  by  Prince  Leopold 
put  an  end  to  the  original  cause  of  the 


dispute.  The  most  satisfactory  part  of 
the  affair  was,  M.  de  Gramont  said,  that 
Spain  was,  at  all  events,  now  quite  clear 
of  the  dispute.  The  quarrel,  if  quarrel 
there  was,  was  confined  to  France  and 
Prussia. 

I  did  not  conceal  frx)m  M.  de  Gramont 
my  surprise  and  regret  that  the  French 
Gk>vemment  should  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  accept  the  renunciation  of  the 
Prince  as  a  settlement  of  the  affair.  I 
reminded  him  pointedly  of  the  assurance 
which  he  had  formally  authorized  me  to 
give  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
if  the  Prince  withdrew  his  candidature 
the  sJ&dr  would  be  at  an  end.  I  urged 
as  strongly  as  I  could  all  the  reasons 
which  would  render  a  withdrawal  on  his 
part  from  this  assurance  painfU  and 
disquieting  to  Her  Msgesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

I  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the  re- 
ntmciation  wholly  changed  the  position 
of  France.  If  war  occurred  now,  all 
Europe  would  say  that  it  was  the  foult 
of  France;  that  France  rushed  into  it 
without  any  substantial  cause — merely 
fit>m  pride  and  resentment.  Ghie  of  the 
advantages  of  the  former  position  of 
France  was  that  the  quarrel  rested  on  a 
cause  in  which  the  feelings  of  Gtermany 
were  very  little  concerned,  and  German 
interests  not  at  all.  Now  Prussia  might 
well  expect  to  rally  all  Gtermany  to  re- 
sist an  attack  whidb  could  be  attributed 
to  no  other  motives  than  illwill  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  France,  and  a 
passionate  desire  to  humiliate  her  neigh- 
bour. In  fact,  I  said  France  would  have 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
against  her,  and  her  antagonist  would 
have  all  the  advanttige  of  being  mani- 
festly forced  into  the  war  in  self-defence 
to  repel  an  attack.  If  there  should  at 
the  first  moment  be  some  disappoint- 
ment felt  here  in  the  Chamber  and  in 
the  country,  I  could  not  but  think  that 
the  Ministry  would  in  a  very  short  time 
stand  better  with  both  if  it  contented 
itself  with  the  diplomatic  triumph  it  had 
achieved,  and  abstained  from  plung^g 
the  country  into  war,  for  which  there 
was  certainly  no  avowable  motive. 

After  some  discussion,  M.  de  Gramont 
said  a  final  resolution  must  be  come  to 
at  a  Council  which  would  be  held  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  to-morrow,  and 
the  result  must  be  announced  to  the 
Chamber  inmiediatcly  afterwards.  By 
three  o'clock  to-morrow,  then  the  public 
would  know  what  course  Franco  would 
take.  He  should  not,  he  said,  be  able  to 
see  me  between  the  Council  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Chamber,  but  ho  would 
assure  me  that  due  weight  should  be 
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giren  to  the  opimon  I  had  giren  on 
behalf  of  Her  MsjeBt/s  GoTemment. 

LoED  LroNS  TO  Eael  G&anyillb. 

(Extract) 

M.  de  Gramont  said  he  would  ezplain 
to  me  in  a  few  words  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Goyemment  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  had  formally 
announced  to  him  that  the  candidature 
of  Prince  Leopold  had  been  withdrawn. 
This  put  an  end  to  all  question  with 
Spain.  Spain  was  no  longer  a  party 
concerned.  But  from  Prussia  fVance 
had  obtained  nothing,  literally  nothing. 

M.  de  Gramont  here  read  to  me  a  tele- 
gram from  General  Floury,  who  stated 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  written 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  beg  him  to 
order  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  to 
withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown, 
and  had,  moreover,  expressed  himself  in 
most  friendly  terms  to  France,  and 
manifested  a  most  earnest  desire  to 
avert  a  war. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had,  M.  de  Gra- 
mont went  on  to  say,  refrised  to  comply 
with  this  request  frvm  his  Imperial 
nephew.  The  King  had  not  given  a 
word  of  explanation  to  France. 

His  Msjesty  had,  he  repeated,  done 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  France 
would  not  take  offence  at  this.  She 
would  not  call  upon  His  Majesty  to  make 
]\jBr  any  amends.  The  King  had  autho- 
rized the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  to 
accept  the  Crown  of  Spain ;  all  that 
France  now  asked  was,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty would  forbid  the  Prince  to  alter  at 
any  future  time' his  decision  to  withdraw 
that  acceptance.  Surely,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  France  should  take  some 
precautious  against  a  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred  when  IVince  Leopold's 
brother  went  off  to  Bucharest.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  France  would 
run  the  risk  of  Prince  Leopold  suddenly 
presenting  himself  in  Spain,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  chivalry  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. Still,  France  did  not  call  upon 
Prussia  to  prevent  the  Prince's  going  to 
Spain;  all  she  desired  was,  that  the 
King  should  forbid  him  to  change  his 
present  resolution  to  withdraw  his  can- 
didature. If  His  Mfuesty  would  do  this, 
the  whole  affidr  would  be  absolutely  and 
entirely  at  an  end. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  authorized 
me  categorically  to  state  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gfovemment,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor,  that  in  this 
case  the  whole  afbir  would  be  com- 
pletely over. 

He  said,  **  Undoubtedly and  he  took 


a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  foUowing 
memorandum,  which  he  placed  in  my 
hands: — 

"  Nous  demandons  an  Boi  de  Pmsee 
de  d^fendre  au  Prince  de  Hohenzollem 
de  revenir  snr  sa  r^lntion.  S'il  le  £ut 
tout  I'incident  est  termini." 

I  observed  to  M.  de  Gramont  that  I 
could  hardly  conceive  that  the  Frraich 
Government  could  really  nppreheadg 
after  all  that  had  occurred  Prince  Leo- 
pold would  again  offer  himself  as  a  oan- 
didate,  or  be  accepted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  if  he  did. 

M.  de  Gramont  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  take  precautions  against  such 
an  occurrence,  and  that  if  the}  King 
revised  to  issue  the  simple  pcohibKtioQ 
which  was  proposed,  France  could  onlj 
suppose  that  demgos  hostile  to  her  were 
entertained,  and  must  take  her  measnres 
accordingly. 

Finally,  M.  de  Gramont  asked  me 
whether  France  could  count  upon  the 
good  offices  of  England  to  help  her  in 
obtaining  firom  the  King  this  prohibitioii. 

I  said  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  de- 
sire of  Her  M^esty*s  Government  to  effiaet 
a  reconciliation  between  France  and 
Prussia,  but  that,  of  course,  I  could  not 
take  upon  myself  to  answer  offhand,  with- 
out reference  to  Her  Mijesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  specific  question  of  this  kind. 

Earl  GftAimmE  to  Lobd  Ltojts. 
(Ejiract,) 

Cotmt  Bemstorff  called  upon  me  this 
morning,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Count  Bis- 
marck, in  which  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  Her  Mijesty's  Government  should 
have  made  a  proposal  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  recommend  to  the 
King  for  His  Mi^esty*s  acceptance. 

Prussia  had  shown,  under  a  publio 
menace  ftom  France,  a  calmness  and 
moderation  which  would  render  any 
further  concession  on  her  part  equivalent 
to  a  submission  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
France,  and  would  be  viewed  in  the  Hgfat 
of  a  humiliation,  which  the  national 
feeling  throughout  CJermany  would  cer- 
tainly repudiate  as  a  fresh  insult. 

Publio  opinion  in  (Germany  provea 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  menaoea 
of  France,  the  whole  of  Germany  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  war,  oven 
under  the  most  difficult  circomstanoes, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  submission  of 
the  King  to  the  ui^ustifiable  demands 
of  France. 

The  Prussian  Grovemment,  as  sodit 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
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Hohenzollem,  and  had  not  eren  been  cog- 
nizant of  it.  They  conld  not,  therefore, 
balance  their  assent  to  such  acceptance 
by  their  assent  to  its  withdrawal. 

A  demand  for  interference  on  the  part 
of  a  Sovereign  in  a  matter  of  purely 
private  character  could  not,  his  Excel- 
lency considered,  be  made  the  subject  of 
pubUc  communication  between  Govern- 
ments, and  as  the  original  pretext  for 
such  a  demand  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
candidature  itself,  it  could  no  longer  be 
necessary  now  that  the  candidature  had 
been  renounced. 

LoKD  A.  LoFTUS  TO  Eael  Gkantills. 
{Bseevoed  July  15.) 

Berlin,  July  13, 1870. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Ck>unt  Bis- 
marck to-day  and  congratulated  his  Ex- 
oellencv  on  the  apparent  solution  of  the 
impending  crisis  by  the  spontaneous  re- 
nunciation of  the  Ihince  of  HohenzoUem. 

His  Excellency  appeared  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  whether  this  solution 
would  prove  a  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ence with  France.  He  told  me  that  the 
extreme  moderation  evinced  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  under  the  menacing  tone  of 
the  French  Grovemment,  and  the  cour- 
teous reception  by  His  Majesty  of  Count 
Benedetti  at  Ems,  after  the  severe  lan- 
guage held  to  Prussia,  both  officially 
and  in  the  French  Press,  was  i>roducing 
throughout  Prussia  general  indignation. 

He  had  that  morning,  he  said,  received 
telegrams  firom  Bremen,  K5nigsberg,  and 
other  places,  expressing  strong  disappro- 
bation of  the  conciliatory  course  pursued 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  honour  of  the  cotmtiy 
r&ould  not  be  sacrificed. 

Count  Bismarck  then  expressed  a  wish 
that  Her  Majesty's  (Government  should 
take  some  opportunity,  possibly  by  a 
declaration  in  Parliament,  of  expressing 
their  satisflaction  at  the  solution  of  the 
Spanish  difficulty  by  the  spontaneous 
act  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  of  bearing 
public  testimony  to  the  calm  and  wise 
moderation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  his 
Government,  and  of  the  public  Press. 

His  Excellency  adverted  to  the  decla- 
ration  made  by  the  Due  de  Gramont  to 
the  Corps  L^gislatif, "  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe  had  recog^nized  the  just  grounds 
of  France  in  the  demand  addressed  to 
the  Prussian  Government and  he  was, 
therefore,  asmous  that  some  public  tes- 
timony should  be  g^ven  that  1^  Powers 
wiio  had  used  their  bons  offices"  to 
.urge  on  the  Ptussian  Government  a 
renunciation  by  Prince  Leopold,  should 
likewise  express  their  i^preoiation  of  the 


peaceful  and  oonciliatory  disposition 
manifested  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Count  Bismarck  then  observed  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  Paris 
(though  not  officially  from  Baron  Wer- 
ther)  that  the  solution  of  the  Spanish 
difficulty  would  not  suffice  to  content 
the  French  Gt)vemment,  and  that  other 
claims  would  be  advanced.  If  such  be 
the  case,  said  his  Excellency',  it  was 
evident  that  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Spanish  Throne  was  but  a 
mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real  object  of 
France  was  to  seek  a  revenge  for  KOnigs- 
gratz. 

The  feeling  of  the  German  nation,  said 
his  Excellenoy,  was  that  they  were  fully 
equal  to  cope  with  France,  and  they  were 
as  confident  as  the  French  might  be  of 
military  success.  The  feeling,  therefore, 
in  Prussia  and  in  Germany  was  that  they 
should  accept  no  humiliation  or  insult 
from  France,  and  that  if  uigustly  pro- 
Yoked  they  ^ould  accept  the  combat. 

But,  said  his  Excellency,  we  do  not 
wish  for  war,  and  we  have  proved,  and 
shall  continue  to  prove,  our  peaceful 
disposition ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
allow  the  French  to  have  the  start  of  us 
as  regards  armaments.  "  I  have,"  said 
his  Excellency,  "positive  information 
that  military  preparations  have  been 
made,  and  are  making,  in  France  for 
war.  Large  stores  of  munition  are  beinsr 
concentrated,  large  purchases  of  hay  and 
other  materials  necessary  for  a  campaign 
are  making,  and  horses  are  being  col- 
lected." If  these  continued,  said  his 
Excellency,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask 
the  French  Government  for  explanations 
as  to  their  object  and  meaning. 

After  what  has  now  occurred  we  must 
require  some  assurance,  some  guarantee, 
that  we  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  sudden 
attack ;  we  must  know  that  this  Si>anish 
difficulty  onoe  removed,  there  are  no 
other  lurking  designs  which  may  burst 
upon  us  like  a  thunderstorm. 

Count  Bismarck  ftirther  stated  that 
unless  some  assurance,  some  declara- 
tion, were  g^ven  by  Fran<5e  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  or  in  some  official  form, 
that  the  present  solution  of  the  Spanish 
question  was  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  French  demands,  and 
that  no  f^irther  claims  were  to  be  raised ; 
and  if,  fVirther,  a  vrithdrawal  or  a  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  menacing  lan- 
g^uage  held  by  the  Duo  de  Gramont  were 
not  made,  the  Prussian  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  explanations 
from  France.  It  was  impossible,  added 
his  Excellency,  that  Prussia  could  tamely 
and  quietly  rit  under  the  affiront  offered 
to  the  King  and  to  the  nation  by  the 
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menaoiiig  lang^nage  of  the  French  €h)- 
▼emment.  I  oould  not,  said  his  Ezoel- 
lenoy,  hold  oommiinioation  with  the 
French  Ambassador  after  the  language 
held  to  Prussia  bj  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affiurs  in  the  face  of  Enrope. 

From  the  foregoing  obserrations  of 
Oount  Bismarck,  jour  Lordship  will  per- 
ceive that  unless  some  timely  counsel, 
some  firiendly  hand,  can  intervene  to 
appease  the  irritation  between  the  two 
Ghovemments,  the  breach,  in  lieu  of  being 
closed  by  the  solution  of  the  Spanish 
difficulty,  is  likely  to  become  widOT. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  Count  Bismarck 
and  the  Prussian  Ministry  regret  the 
attitude  and  disposition  of  the.  King  to- 
wards Count  Benedetti,  and  that  in  the 
view  of  the  public  opinion  of  G^ermany 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  some  decided 
measures  to  safeguard  the  honour  of  the 
nation. 

The  only  means  which  oould  pacify  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  German  nation, 
and  restore  confidence  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  would  be  by  a  declaration 
of  the  French  Ghrvemment  that  the  in- 
cident of  the  Spanish  difficulty  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  in  rendering 
justice  to  the  moderate  and  peaceftd 
disposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  Government,  that  the  good  relations 
existing  between  the  two  States  were 
not  likely  to  be  again  exposed  to  any 
disturbing  influences.  I  greatly  feax 
that  if  no  mediating  influences  can  be 
successfully  brought  to  bear  on  the 
French  Government  to  appease  the  irri- 
tation  against  Prussia,  and  to  counsel 
moderation,  war  will  be  inevitable. 


Earl  Granville  to  our  Ambassadors 
AT  Paris  and  Berlin. — 
Foreign  OjUce,  July  15,  1870. 
My  Lord, — ^Her  Majesty's  Government 
deeply  regret  that,  8MXX>rding  to  present 
appearances,  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  France  and  Prussia  seems  im- 
minent.   They  deplore  the  possibility  of 
this  gpreat  calamity,  not  only  as  regards 
the  two  Powers  themselves,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  by  intimate  ties  of 
friendship,  but  also  as  regards  Europe 
at  large. 

But,  being  anxious  not  to  neglect  the 
slightest  chance  of  averting  it,  they 
appeal  to  the  23rd  Protocol  of  the  Con- 
ferences held  at  Paris  in  the  year  1856, 
in  which  les  Pl^nipotentiaires  n'h^- 
tent  pas  k  exprimer,  au  nom  de  leors 
Gk>uvemements,  le  voeu  que  les  Etata 
entre  lesquels  s*3everait  un  dissenti- 
ment  s^rieux,  avant  d'en  appeler  aux 
armes,  eussent  recours,  en  tant  que  les 
dbrconstances  admettraient,  aux  bons 
offices  d*une  Puissance  amie and  they 
feel  themselves  the  more  warranted  in 
doing  so,  inasmuch  as  the  question  in 
regard  to  which  the  two  Powers  are  at 
issue  is  brought  within  narrow  limits. 

Her  Mt^esty's  Gk)vemment  therefore 
suggest  to  France  and  to  Prussia,  in 
identical  terms,  that  before  proceeding 
to  extremities  they  should  have  recourse 
to  the  good  offices  of  some  friendly 
Power  or  Powers  acceptable  to  both; 
and  Her  Ms^'esty's  Government,  your 
Excellency  will  say,  are  ready  to  take 
any  part  which  may  be  desired  in  ithe 
matter.  I  am,  Ac, 

(Signed)      Gran  tills. 


II. 

PROJECTED  TREATY  BETWEEN  PRANCE 
AND  PRUSSIA. 

IPubUshed  in  the  "  Times  "  of  July  26.] 


His  Mi^esty  the  Ejug  of  Prussia  and 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
judging  it  useful  to  bind  closer  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  unite  them,  and  so 
confirm  the  relations  of  good  neighbour- 
hood which  happily  exist  between  the 
two  countries,  and  being  besides  con- 
vinced that  to  attain  this  result,  which 
is,  moreover,  of  a  kind  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace,  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  questions  concerning 
their  future  relations,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  to  the  following  effect, 
and  have  in  consequence  nominated  as 


their  representatives  the  following  per- 
sons, via. : — 

His  Majesty,  &o. 
His  Majesty,  &o. 
Who,  after  exchanging  their  fdh  powers, 
which  have  been  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
Articles : — 

"  Art.  I. — His  M^'esty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  acquiesces  in  and  recognizes 
the  gains  made  by  Prussia  in  the  coarse 
of  the  last  war  waged  by  her  against 
Austria  and  that  Power's  allies. 

"Art.  XL— His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Pirussia  engages  to  &oilitate  the  aoqoi- 
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Bition  bj  France  of  Lnzembnrg ;  and  for 
tliis  purpose  His  Ms^'estj  will  enter  into 
negotiations  with  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  with  the  riew  of  in- 
dncing  him  to  cede  his  sovereign  rights 
oyer  the  Duohj  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  on  the  terms  of  sn(di  compensa- 
tion as  shall  be  jndged  adequate  or 
otherwise.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
on  his  side,  eng^ages  to  assmne  whatever 
pecnniary  charges  this  arrangement  may 
involve. 

"  Art  m. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  shall  raise  no  opposition 
to  a  federal  nnion  of  the  Confederation 
of  North  Germany  with  the  States  of 
Sonth  Germany,  excepting  Austria,  and 
this  federal  nnion  may  be  based  on  one 
common  Parliament,  dne  reservation, 
however,  being  made  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  said  States. 

"  Art.  rV.— His  Mfigesty  the  King  of 
Pmssia,  on  his  side,  in  case  His  M^'esty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  be  led 
by  circumstances  to  cause  his  troops  to 


enter  Belgium  or  to  conquer  it,  shall 
grant  armed  aid  to  France,  and  shall 
support  her  with  all  his  forces,  military 
and  naval,  in  the  &ce  of  and  against 
every  Power  which  should,  in  this  even- 
tuality, declare  war. 

"  Art.  V. — ^To  insure  the  complete  . 
execution  of  the  preceding  conditions. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
His  Majesty  ^he  Emperor  of  the  French 
contract,  by  the  present  Treaty,  an 
alliance  offensivo  and  defensive,  which 
the^  solemnly  engage  to  maintain.  Their 
Hs^esties  bind  uiemselves,  besides  and 
in  particular,  to  observe  its  terms  in  all 
cases  when  their  respective  States,  the 
integrity  of  which  they  reciprocally 
guarantee,  may  be  threatened  witiL 
attack ;  and  they  shall  hold  themselves 
bound,  in  any  like  coi^juncture,  to  un- 
dertake without  delay,  and  under  no 
pretext  to  decline,  whatever  military 
arrangements  may  be  eigoined  by  their 
common  interest  conformably  to  the 
terms  and  provisions  above  declared." 


III. 

THE  BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY  TREATIES. 


Tbsatiss  between  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Gbbat  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the 
one  side  and  the  kino  of  prussia 
AND  THE  Emperor  of  the  French  on 
the  other,  relativb  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  neutralitt  of  belgium. 
The  Trsatt  with  the  Kino  of  Prussia, 
SIGNED  IN  London,  August  9, 1870. 

"  Art.  I.— His  Mfigesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  having  dedso^ed  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  hostilities  in  which  the 
Korth  (barman  Confederation  is  engaged 
with  France,  it  is  his  fixed  determination 
to  respect  the  nentrality  of  Belgium  so 
long  aa  the  same  shall  be  respected  by 
Fiance.  Her  Mi^ty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  her  part  declares  that  if 
during  the  said  hostilities,  the  armies  of 
France  should  violate  that  neutrality, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
His  Prussian  Majesty  for  the  defence  of 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon,  employing  for 
that  purpose  her  navied  and  m^Qtary 
forces  to  insure  its  observance,  and  to 
midntain,  in  oox^junction  with  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  then  and  thereafter  the  in- 
dependence and  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  does  not  en- 
^fage  herself  by  this  Treaty  to  take  part 
in  any  of  the  general  operations  of  the 


war  now  carried  on  between  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  France  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Belgium,  as  defined 
in  the  Treaty  between  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  of  April  19,  1839. 

"  Art.  II.— His  Mfiyesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  agrees  on  his  part,  in  the  event 
provided  for  in  the  foreg^ng  Article,  to 
co-operate  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  employing  his  naval  and 
military  forces  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said; and,  the  case  arising,  to  concert 
with  Her  Migesty  the  measures  which 
shall  be  taken,  separately  or  in  common, 
to  secure  the  neutrality  and  independ- 
ence of  Belgium. 

"  Art.  III.— This  Treaty  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  high  contracting  parties  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  be- 
tween the  North  German  Confederation 
and  France,  and  for  twelve  months  after 
the  ratification  of  any  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  between  these  poj-ties;  and 
on  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  Belgium  will, 
so  fieur  as  the  high  contracting  parties 
are  respectively  concerned,  continue  to 
rest  as  heretofore  on  the  1st  Article  of 
the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1889." 

The  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  signed  in  London,  August  11, 
1870,  contains,  mvMii  fiuAtondis,  ex- 
actly the  same  provisions. 
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IV. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTING  THE  TREATY 
OF  1866. 


Prince  (Joetschakopf's  Ciuculae 
Note. 

Czarskoe  8elo,  Oct.  (31)  19. 

Suooessive  alterations  in  the  Treaties 
considered  as  the  foondation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean balance  of  power  have  rendered 
it  neoessary  for  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to 
inquire  how  far  the  poUtioal  position  of 
Bussia  has  been  and  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied by  these  changes.  Among  the  Trea- 
ties alluded  to,  that  which  touches  Bussia 
more  nearly  than  any  other  is  the  com- 
pact of  March  30,  1856.  The  special 
oonvention  between  the  two  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Black  Sea,  which  forms  an 
appendix  to  this  Treaty,  obliges  Bussia 
to  confine  her  naval  forces  to  a  mini' 
mum;  at  the  same  time  this  Treaty 
establishes  the  principle  of  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Black  Sea.  By  laying  down 
this  principle  the  signatory  Powers  in- 
tended to  remove  the  very  possibility  of 
a  conflict  between  the  Powers  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea,  or  between  either  of 
them  and  the  Maritime  Powers.  This 
arrangement  was  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  territories  which  have 
been  accorded  the  benefit  of  neutrality 
by  common  consent,  and  thus  protect 
Bussia  herself  from  the  danger  of  attack. 
A  fifteen  years'  experience  has  proved 
that  this  principle,  on  which  the  ss^ety  of 
the  South  Bussian  frontiers  exclusively 
depends,  is  no  more  than  a  theory.  In 
reality,  while  Bussia  disarmed  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and,  by  a  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  minutes  of  the  Oonferenoe, 
likewise  loyally  deprived  herself  of  th» 
possibility  of  taking  measures  for  an 
effectual  maritime  defence  in  the  adjoin- 
ing seas  and  ports,  Turkey  preserved  her 
privilege  of  heiving  an  uiUimited  number 
of  men-of-war  in  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Straits,  while  France  and  England 
were  also  at  liberty  to  assemble  their 
squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean.  Again, 
under  the  Treaty  in  question,  the  war 
flag  of  all  nations  is  formally  and  per- 
petually prohibited  entry  into  the  Black 
Sea,  but  the  so-called  Straits  Treaty 
closes  the  Straits  only  in  time  of  peace 
to  men-of-war.  Owing  to  this  inconsis- 
tency, the  shores  of  the  Bussian  Empire 
are  exposed  to  atta<^  even  from  leas 
powerful  States  if  they  have  some  naval 
forces  at  their  disposal.  All  that  Bussia 


could  oppose  to  them  would  be  some 
ships  of  small  size.  The  Treaty  of  March 
30  has,  moreover,  been  modified  by  some 
of  those  infringements  to  which  most 
European  transactions  have  been  lat^ 
terly  exposed,  and  in  the  face  of  whic^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect 
for  Treaties  as  the  basis  of  public  right 
and  the  rule  governing  the  relations  be- 
tween  States,  retains  the  moral  validity 
which  it  may  have  possessed  at  other 
times.  We  have  witnessed  the  Princi- 
palities, Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  whoae 
position  had,  under  the  goarantee  of  the 
Great  Powers,  been  defii^  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  the  appended  Protocols, 
accomplish  a  series  of  revolutions,  which 
are  equally  at  variance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  these  transactions,  arrange- 
ments which  first  led  to  their  reunion, 
and  subsequently  to  the  installation  of  a 
foreign  Prince.  These  fisusts  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Porte  and  the 
consent  of  the  Great  Powers — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  latter  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce  their  objecticm.  The 
representative  of  Bussia  was  the  only 
one  who  raised  his  voice  to  remind  tbo 
Cabinets  that  by  this  tolerance  they 
were  departing  from  distinct  Treaty 
engagements.  No  doubt,  if  these  con- 
cessions to  one  of  the  Christian  natio- 
nalitiesof  the  East  had  proceeded frxmi  a 
genersd  agfreement  between  the  Cabinets 
and  the  Porte,  and  if  they  had  been  based 
upon  a  principle  alike  applicable  to  aU 
the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  they 
would  have  been  applauded  by  Im- 
perial Cabinet ;  but  tiiey  were  exdnsive. 
The  Imperial  Cabinet  could  not  but  be 
surprised  at  seeing  a  most  essential 
stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 
1856,  violated  wiUi  impunity  but  a  few 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said 
oompa<»t,  and  this  at  a  moment  when 
the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers, 
on  whose  collective  authority  the  East 
relied  for  peace,  were  again  assembled 
in  Conference  at  Paris.  But  this  infimc- 
tion  was  not  the  only  one.  Bepeatedly, 
and  under  various  pretexts,  foreign  men- 
of-war  have  been  suffered  to  enter  the 
Straits,  and  whole  squadrons,  whose 
presence  in  those  waters  was  incon- 
sistent wiUi  their  unconditional  neu- 
tralization, admitted  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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While  all  the  guarantees  contained  in 
the  Treaty,  and  more  especially  thoee  for 
the  effective  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  thns  being  gradually  inyali. 
dated,  the  adoption  of  ironclad  vessels, 
a  craft  unknown  and  unforeseen  in  1866, 
increased  the  danger  menacing  Bussia 
in  the  event  of  war.  She  was  now 
more  unable  than  ever  to  encounter  an 
enemy  in  the  Black  Sea.  Under  these 
carcumstanoes,  His  Hi^jesty  could  not 
but  ask  himself  what  are  the  rights  and 
duties  accruing  to  Bussia  from  this  modi- 
fication of  the  general  situation  and  the 
disregard  shown  to  engagements  which, 
although  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  distrust 
and  levelled  at  herself,  she  has  invariably 
and  most  conscientiously  obeyed.  After 
maturely  considering  this  question,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions,  which  you  are  instructed  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  you  are  accredited.  Our 
illustrious  Master  cannot  admit,  jwre, 
that  Treaties,  violated  in  several  of  their 
general  and  essential  clauses,  should  re- 
main binding  in  other  clauses  directly 
affecting  the  interests  of  his  Empire. 
Kor  can  His  Imperial  Ms^jesty  admit,  de 
facto,  that  Bussia  should  rely  for  safety 
on  a  fiction  which  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  she  should  allow  her 
safety  to  be  imperilled  by  herself  re- 
specting a  Treaty  partly  set  aside  by 
others.  Confiding  in  the  equitable  sen- 
timents of  the  Powers  who  have  signed 
the  Treaty  of  1866,  as  well  as  in  their 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignity,  the 
Emperor  commands  you  to  declare  that 
His  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  any  longer 
bold  himself  bound  by  those  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 1866,  which 
restrict  the  exercise  of  his  sovereigpa 
rights  in  the  Black  Sea;  that  His  Im- 
perial Ms^ty  deems  himself  both  en- 
titled and  obliged  to  announce  to  His 
Majesty  the  Sultan  that  he  will  no 
longer  regard  as  valid  the  special  and 
additional  convention  appended  to  the 
said  Treaty,  the  latter  of  which  fixes  the 
number  and  mze  of  the  men-of-war  which 
the  two  Powers  bordering  on  the  Black 
Sea  shall  keep  in  that  sea;  that  His 
Migesty  loyally  informs  of  this  the 
Powers  who  have  signed  and  guaranteed 
the  more  comprehensive  Treaty,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  which  is  the  convention  in 
question ;  and  that  His  Majesty  restores 
to  the  Sultan  the  full  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  rights  in  this  respect,  reclaim- 
ing the  like  full  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  for  himself.  In  acquitting  your- 
self of  this  duty,  you  will  take  care  to 
point  out  that  the  only  object  of  our 
illustrious  Master  in  this  step  is  to  pro- 


tect the  safety  and  dignity  of  his  Empire. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  no  wish  to 
revive  the  Eastern  Question.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  sincerely  desires  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  continuance  and 
consolidation  of  peace  in  the  East  as 
well  as  every  where  else.  His  Imperial 
Msgesty  fully  adheres  to  his  consent  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  Treaty  of 
1866,  which  have  fixed  the  position  of 
Tur^y  in  the  European  system.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  ready  to  enter  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Powers  who 
have  signed  that  transaction,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  confirming  its  general 
stipulations,  or  of  renewing  them,  or  of 
replacing  them  by  some  other  equitable 
arrangement,  calculated  to  secure  the 
quiet  the  East  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
is  convinced  that  peace  and  the  balance 
of  power  will  receive  a  fi:e8h  guarantee, 
if  they  are  based  upon  a  more  just  and 
solid  foundation  than  one  involving  a 
state  of  things  which  no  great  Power 
can  accept  as  the  normal  condition  of 
its  existence. 

You  are  requested  to  read  this  de- 
spatch to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A:ffidrs 
and  leave  him  a  copy. 

I  avail  myself,  Ac., 
(Signed)  Gortschakoff. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Babon 
Brunnow. 
Cta/rskoe  8elo,  Oct,  20, 1870. 

M.  le  Baron, — In  making  the  commu- 
nication to  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  Her  Britannic  Ms^ty,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  His  Mijesty  the 
Emperor,  you  will  take  care  to  explain  its 
sense  and  bearing.  When,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1866,  there  was  a  question 
<rf  conferences  between  the  Three  Powers, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  war  then 
imminent  in  Germany,  by  the  Assembly 
of  a  Congress,  in  discussing  the  bases  of 
such  conferences  with  Earl  Bussell  you 
had  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
him  the  compensations  and  the  guaran- 
tees of  security  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily required  by  Bussia  in  case  of  cer- 
tain eventualities  occurring  calculated  to 
modify  the  status  quo  existing  in  the 
East.  Lord  Bussell  admitted  this  with 
perfect  equity.  He  in  no  way  disputed 
that  any  alteration  made  in  the  text  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  1866  must  lead 
to  the  revision  of  that  Act.  Although 
those  eventualities  have  not  occurred. 
Lord  Gbranville  will  not  contest  the  feet 
that  already  this  Treaty  has  undergone 
serious  modifications  in  one  of  its  essen- 
tial provisions.  That  which  must  impress 
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Russia  in  respect  of  these  modifioations 
is  not  the  appearance  of  factitious  hos- 
tility towards  her  which  they  seem  to 
bear,  nor  is  it  the  oonseqaences  which 
may  ensae  to  a  great  country  from  the 
creation  upon  its  firontiers  of  a  small 
quasi  independent  State ;  it  is  chiefly  the 
facility  with  which,  scarcely  ten  years 
after  its  conclusion,  a  solenm  arrange- 
ment, clothed  with  a  European  guaran- 
tee, has  been  infringed  both  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Powers  who  should  have  been  its  g^uar- 
dians.  With  such  a  precedent  before  us, 
what  yalue  can  Russia  attach  to  the 
efficacy  of  that  arrangement  and  to  the 
pledge  of  security  which  she  believed 
she  had  obtained  in  the  principle  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  ?  The 
balance  of  power  established  in  the  East 
by  the  Treaty  of  1856  has,  therefore,  been 
disturbed 'to  the  detriment  of  Russia. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  our  august 
Master  has  no  other  object  than  to  re- 
store that  equilibrium. 

The  Gk>yemment  of  Her  Britannic 
Ms^esty  would  never  consent  to  leave 
the  security  of  her  shores  to  the  mercy 
of  an  arrangement  which  was  no  longer 
respected.  It  is  too  equitable  not  to 
award  us  the  same  duties  and  the  same 
rights.  But  what  we  especially  desire 
to  impress  is  that  this  decision  implies 
no  change  in  the  policy  which  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  has  pursued  in  the 
East.  You  have  already  had  on  many 
occasions  opportunities  of  discussing 
with  the  Cabinet  of  London  the  general 
views  which  the  two  Grovemments  hold 
upon  this  important  question.  You  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  conformity  of 
principles  and  interests,  which  we  have 
noted  with  great  satis£EM;tion.  From  that 
we  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  at 
present  it  is  neither  from  England  nor 
Russia  that  can  arise  the  dangers  which 
may  menace  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that 
the  two  Cabinets  have  an  equal  desire 
to  maintain  its  existence  as  long  as 
possible  by  conciliation,  and  allaying 
differences  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  decisive  crisis 
presenting  itself,  despite  their  efforts, 
both  were  equally  resolved  to  seek  for 
its  solution  in  the  general  agreement  of 
the  Great  European  Powers. 

We  have  not  ceased  to  hold  these  views. 
We  believe  that  their  perfect  analogy  ren- 
ders possible  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  Government  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  ourselves,  and  we  attach 
the  greatest  value  to  it,  as  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 


from  dangers  which  may  result  from 
complications  in  the  East.  By  the  order 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  your  Ex- 
cellency is  authorised  to  repeat  this 
assurance  to  Lord  Granville.  We  shall 
sincerely  congratulate  ourselves  if  the 
frankness  of  these  explanations  may  con- 
tribute to  that  end  by  removing  every 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  Gtrremment  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  ourselves. 

Receive,  &e., 
(Signed)  Goktschixoff. 

Ea&l  Granville  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan. 
Foreign  Office,  Nov.  10,  1870. 

Sir, — Baron  Brunnow  made  to  me 
yesterday  the  communication  respecting 
the  Convention  between  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Sultan,  liTnifing  their 
naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  Match,  1866,  to 
which  you  allude  in  your  telegram  of 
yesterday  afternoon. 

In  my  despatch  of  yesterday  I  gave 
you  an  account  of  what  passed  between 
us,  and  I  now  propose  to  observe  upon 
Prince  Gortschakoff's  despatches  of  the 
19th  and  20th  ult.,  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Russian  Ambassador  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Prince  Grortschakoff  declares,  on  the 
part  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  that  the 
Treaty  of  1856  has  been  infringed  in 
various  respects  to  the  prejudice  of 
Russia,  and  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Principalities,  against  the  explicit 
protest  of  his  representative,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  these  infractions, 
Russia  is  entitled  to  renounce  those 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  which  directly 
touch  her  interests. 

It  is  then  announced  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  Treaties  which 
resect  her  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

We  have  here  an  allegation  that  cer- 
tain facts  have  occurred  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  Russia,  are  at  variance  with 
certain  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  and 
the  assumption  is  made  that  Russia, 
upon  the  strength  of  her  own  judgment 
as  to  the  character  of  those  &ct8,  is  en- 
titled to  release  herself  from  certain 
other  stipulations  of  that  instrument. 

This  assumption  is  limited  in  its  prac- 
tical application  to  some  of  the  jnovisians 
of  the  Treaty,  but  the  assumption  of  a 
right  to  renounce  any  one  of  its  terms 
involves  the  assumption  of  a  right  to 
renounce  the  whole. 

This  statement  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness, on  its  own  merits,  of  the  demie  oi 
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Bnssia  to  be  releaaed  from  the  obsenra- 
tion  of  the  stipulationB  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856  respecting  the  Black  Sea. 

For  the  question  is,  in  whose  hand  lies 
the  power  of  releasing  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  from  all  or  any  of  these 
BtipnlationsP 

It  has  always  been  held  that  that 
light  belongs  only  to  the  €h)yemments 
who  have  been  partis  to  the  original 
instrument. 

The  despatches  of  Prince  Gknrtsohakoff 
appear  to  assome  that  any  one  of  the 
Powers  who  have  signed  the  engagement 
may  allege  that  ocoorrences  have  taken 
place  which  in  its  opinion  are  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty ;  and 
aJthough  this  view  is  not  shared  nor  ad- 
mitted by  the  co-signatory  Powers,  may 
fonnd  npon  that  allegation,  not  a  reqneet 
to  those  (Governments  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  but  an  announcement  to 
them  that  it  has  emancipated  itself,  or 
holds  itself  emancipated,  from  any  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  which  it  thinks  fit 
to  disprove.  Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any 
proceeding  which,  with  or  without 
avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring 
the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of 
Treaties  under  the  discretionary  control 
of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who  may  have 
signed  them ;  the  result  of  which  would 
be  the  entire  destruction  of  Treaties  in 
their  essence.  For  whereas  their  whole 
object  is  to  bind  Powers  to  one  another, 
and  for  this  purpose  each  one  of  the 
parties  surrenders  a  portion  of  its  tree 
agency,  by  the  doctrine  and  proceeding 
now  in  question  one  of  the  parties  in  its 
separate  and  individual  capacity  may 
bring  back  the  entire  subject  into  its  own 
control,  and  remains  bound  only  to  it- 
self. 

Accordingly,  Prince  Qortschakoff  has 
announced  in  these  despatches  the  in- 
tention of  Bussia  to  continue  to  observe 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
However  satismctory  this  might  be  m 
itself,  it  is  obviously  an  expression  of 
the  tree  vrill  of  that  Power,  which  it 
might  at  any  time  alter  or  vrithdraw ; 
and  in  this  it  is  thus  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
communications,  because  it  implies  the 
right  of  Bussia  to  annul  the  Trea,ty  on 
the  ground  of  allegations  of  which  she 
constitutes  herself  the  only  judge. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  not 
whether  any  desire  expressed  by  Bussia 
ought  to  be  carefrilly  examined  in  a 
friendly  spirit  by  the  co-signatory 
Powers,  but  whether  they  are  to  accept 
from  her  the  announcement  that,  by  her 
own  act,  without  any  consent  from  them, 
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she  has  released  herself  from  a  solemn 
covenant. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  received  this  commu- 
nication with  deep  regret,  because  it 
opens  a  discussion  which  might  unsettle 
the  cordial  understanding  it  has  been 
their  earnest  endeavour  to  niaint>ain  with 
the  Bussian  Empire ;  and  for  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons  it  is  impossible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  any 
sanction,  on  their  part,  to  the  course  an- 
nounced  by  Prince  Gk)rta6hakoff. 

If,  instead  of  such  a  declaration,  the 
Bussian  Government  had  addressed  Her 
Msgesty's  Government  and  the  other 
Powers  who  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  and  had  proposed  for  consideration 
with  them,  whether  any  thing  has  oc- 
curred which  could  be  held  to  amount  to 
an  infraction  of  the  Treaty,  or  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  terms  which, 
from  altered  circumstances,  presses  with 
imdue  severity  upon  Bussia,  or  which,  in 
the  course  of  events,  had  become  un- 
necessary for  the  due  i>rotection  of  Tur- 
key, Her  Ms^jesty's  Government  would 
not  have  refused  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion in  concert  with  the  co-signatories  to 
the  Treaty.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  result  of  such  communications,  a 
risk  of  friture  complications  and  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  as  to  the  validity 
of  international  obligations  would  have 
been  ayoided. 

I  am,  Ac., 
(Signed)  Gkanvilub. 
P.S. — I  on  will  read  and  give  a  copy 
of  this  despatch  to  Prince  Gortschakoff. 

Pkinci  G0BT8CHAK077  TO  Babon 
Beunnow. 

CMa/r8lco0  8elo,  8  (20)  N<yvember,  1870. 

M.  le  Baron, — ^The  English  Ambassa- 
dor has  read  to  and  given  me  a  copy  of 
a  despatch  of  Lord  G^nville  relating  to 
our  communications  of  the  19th  (31)  of 
October. 

I  have  hastened  to  place  it  before  His 
Hf^esty  the  Emperor.  It  has  pleased 
our  August  Master  to  notice,  first,  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Cabinet  of  London 
to  maintain  a  cordial  understanding 
between  England  and  Bussia,  and 
secondly,  the  assurance  that  it  would 
not  refrise  to  examine  the  modifications 
which  circumstances  have  caused  in  the 
results  of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  As  re- 
gards the  view  of  strict  right  laid  down 
by  Lord  Granville  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  any  discussion,  recall  any  pre- 
cedent, or  cite  any  example,  because  such 
a  debate  would  not  conduce  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  desire. 
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Onr  August  Master  has  had  an  im- 
perative duty  to  ftilfil  towards  bis 
countrj)  without  wishing  to  wound  or 
threaten  any  of  the  GK>yemments  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  1856.  On  the 
contrary,  His  Imperial  Migesty  ap- 
peals to  their  sentiments  of  justice, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
difi^ty. 

We  regret  to  see  that  Lord  Granyille 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  form  of  our  com- 
munications. It  was  not  done  by  our 
choice.  Assuredly,  we  should  haye  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  arrive  at 
the  result  in  harmony  with  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  1866;  But  Her 
Britannic  Migesty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  well  knows  that  all  the  efforts 
repeatedly  made  to  unite  the  Powers  in 
a  common  deliberation,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  causes  of  complication 
which  trouble  the  general  peace  have 
constantly  fedled.  The  prolongation  of 
the  actual  crisis,  and  the  absence  of  a 
regular  Power  in  France  remove  still 
ftirther  the  possibility  of  such  an  union. 
Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Russia  by 
this  Treaty  has  become  more  and  more 
intolerable.  Lord  Granville  will  allow 
that  the  Europe  of  to-day  is  very  diffe- 
rent  firom  that  which  signed  the  Act  of 
1866.  It  was  impossible  that  Russia 
should  consent  to  remain  indefinitely 
bound  by  a  transaction  which,  aJrefidy 
onerous  when  concluded,  lost  its  guaran- 
tees firom  day  to  day. 

Our  August  Master  knows  his  duty 
towards  his  country  too  well  to  impose 
on  it  any  longer  an  obligation  against 
which  the  national  feeling  protests. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  abrogation 
of  a  theoretical  principle  without  imme- 
diate application,  which  only  restores  to 
Russia  a  right  of  which  no  other  nation 
would  be  deprived,  can  be  considered  as 
ft  menace  to  peace,  or  that  the  annul- 
ment  of  one  point  in  the  Treaty  implies 
the  annulment  of  the  whole. 

Such  has  never  been  the  intention  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet.  On  the  contrary, 
our  communications  of  the  19th  (Slst) 
of  October  declare  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
adheres  entirely  to  tne  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Treaty  of  1866,  and  that  he 
is  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Powers  who  signed  that  trans- 
action, either  by  confirming  the  general 
stipulations,  or  by  renewing  them,  or  by 
substituting  for  them  any  other  equi^ 
able  arrangement  which  will  be  con- 
sidered fitting  to  ensure  tranquillity  in 
the  East,  and  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Cabi- 
net  of  London,  if  agreeable  to  it,  should 


ot  enter  into  explanations  with  those 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  1866. 

On  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  join  in 
any  deliberation  having  for  its  object 
the  general  guarantees  for  consolidating 
the  peace  of  the  East. 

We  are  sure  that  this  peace  would 
receive  additional  security  if  a  perma- 
nent cause  of  iaitation  now  existing 
between  the  two  Powers  most  directly 
interested  in  it  was  removed  and  theur 
mutual  relations  were  re-settled  on  a 
good  and  solid  understanding. 

You  are  requested,  M.  le  Baron,  to 
read  and  give  a  copy  of  this  despc^tdi  to 
Lord  Ghranville. 

The  principal  Secretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  Mi^sty  has  expressed  to 
you  the  regret  he  would  experience  if 
this  discussion  would  alter  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  the  Gk>vemment  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  striven  to 
maintain  between  the  two  countries. 
Will  you  inform  his  "ExoeHency  how 
much  the  Imperial  Cabinet  would  sharo 
in  this  regret. 

We  think  the  good  understanding  of 
the  two  Ciovemments  essentially  useful 
to  the  two  coimtries,  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  with  a  lively 
satisfaction  that  we  have  seen  it  become 
during  the  last  few  years  more  and  more 
intimate  and  cordial. 

The  parity  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  seem  of  a  kind  to 
render  this  more  desirable  than  ever. 
Receive,  &c., 

GOETSCHAKOFF. 

Easl  Granvillx  to  Sib  A.  Buchanan. 

Foreign  Office,  Tfor.  28. 

Sir, — ^The  Russian  Ambassador  has 
read  and  given  to  me  a  copy  of  a  de- 
spatch of  Prince  Gortschakc^  of  the 
date  of  8th  (20th)  November. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Her  Mi^esty's 
Gk)vemment  to  recur  to  the  important 
questions  of  international  law  raised  by 
the  circular  of  Prince  Gortachakoff,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  dedara- 
tion  on  the  subject  which  they  have 
already  made. 

His  Excellency  has  been  good  enough  to 
appeal  to  my  Imowledge  of  &cts  which 
his  Excellency  states  prevented  that 
consultation  and  agreement  with  other 
parties  to  this  Treaty  which  Russia 
would  have  preferred. 

I  am  aware  that  suggestions  toar  Con- 
gresses to  settie  other  European  ques- 
tions have  been  made  and  not  adopted. 

It  has  been  also  stated  to  me  that 
intimations  have  been  given  to  some  of 
my  predecessors,  that  in  the  case  of  oer- 
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tain  oontmgenoies,  which  however  have 
never  ooonnred,  each  aa  the  possession 
of  the  Prinoipalities  hj  Austria,  Russia 
would  fisel  bound  to  call  into  question 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856.  Bat  I  am  ignorant  of  any  oooa- 
sion  on  which  Russia,  the  party  most 
interested,  has  proposed  in  any  way  to 
this  countiy  that  a  relaxation  of  the 
Treaty  shomd  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  the 
Imperial  Government  can  jnstify  this 
proceeding  by  the  failure  of  efforts  which 
have  been  never  made. 

The  oonrtooos  language  in  which 
Prince  GbrtschakofTs  despatch  is 
written,  his  assurance  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  have  preferred  to  open 
this  question,  and  his  declaration  of  the 
strong  desire  for  a  confirmation  of  good 
relations  between  the  two  nations,  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time,  en- 
courage  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  bdief  that  the  obstacle  to  such  re- 
lations will  be  removed. 

They  observe  that  His  Ezoellenpy 


describes  the  declaration  which  hae  been 
made  by  Russia  as  an  abrogation  of  a 
theoretical  principle  without  immediate 
application.  If  these  words  are  to  be 
construed  into  an  announcement  that 
Russia  has  formed  and  stated  her  own 
opinion  of  her  rights,  but  has  no  inten- 
tion of  acting  in  conformity  vdth  it 
without  due  concert  with  the  other 
Powers,  they  go  far  to  close  the  con- 
troversy in  which  the  two  Governments 
have  been  engaged. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no 
objection  to  accept  the  invitation  which 
has  been  made  by  Prussia  to  a  Ckm- 
ference,  upon  the  understanding  that  it 
is  assembled  without  any  foregone  con- 
clusions as  to  its  results.  In  such  case 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  glad 
to  consider  with  perfect  fbimess,  and 
the  respect  due  to  a  great  and  friendly 
Power,  any  proposals  which  Russia  may 
have  to  make. 

You  will  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this 
despe^toh  to  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
I  am,  &C., 
(Signed)  Gsanvillb. 


V. 

THIRD  REPORT  OP  THE  RITUAL  COMMISSION. 


To  THS  Quxbm's  Hoar  Excellkht 
Majtkstt. 

1.  In  this  third  Report,  which  we 
have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
your  Majesty,  we  desire  humbly  to  ofifer 
our  recommendations  on  a  separate  but 
highly  important  portion  of  the  work 
which  your  Mijesty  has  been  pleased  to 
assign  to  us. 

2.  In  your  Ifijesty's  Oommission  we 
were  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Proper  Lessons  appointed 
to  be  read  in  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  on  the  Sundays  and  Holy  days 
throughout  the  year"  and  "the  calen- 
dar, with  the  Table  of  First  and  Second 
Lessons  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  with  the  view  of  suggest- 
ing and  reporting  "whether  any  and 
what  alterations  and  amendments  may 
be  advantageously  made  in  the  selection 
of  Lessons  to  be  read  at  the  time  of 
Divine  service."  We  now  desire  to  lay 
before  your  Miyesty  the  result  of  in- 
quiries and  deliberations  which  have 
been  specially  directed  to  this  subject 
for  upwards  of  two  years. 

8.  We  folt  it  incumbent  upon  us  care- 
fuUy  to  consider  the  ipany  Bohemee  which 


have  been  published  or  have  been  pri- 
vately submitted  to  us  upon  this  subject. 
After  mu6h  deliberation,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  expedient  to 
read,  as  now,  at  each  service  on  ordinary 
days,  one  Lesson  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  another  from  the  New  Testament, 
generally  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Books. 

4.  On  a  carefbl  revision,  however,  of 
the  present  Table  of  Lessons,  vre  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  vary  and  shorten 
many  of  them.  We  have  disregarded  to 
some  extent  the  present  division  of  chap- 
ters when  the  continuity  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  render  such  a  course  desirable. 
And  while  we  have  not  folt  ourselves 
justified  in  recommending  any  omission 
in  the  passages  selected,  we  have  endea- 
voured so  to  arrange  the  Lessons  as  to 
include  whatever  might  be  most  con- 
ducive to  edification  when  read  in  the 
general  congregation. 

6.  In  the  Schedule  to  this  Report  will 
be  found  the  Revised  Ts^le  of  Lessons 
Proper  for  Sundays,  the  Revised  Table 
of  Lessons  Proper  for  Holy  Days,  and 
the  Revised  Table  of  Daily  First  and 
Second  Leasons, 

6.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  Schedule 
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that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  hare  intro- 
dnoeid  many  pasflages  of  Sariptnre  (0.  g. 
from  the  Books  of  Ghronides  and  firom 
the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel^  whioh 
are  not  now  read  in  pnblio  worship;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  largely  reduced 
the  number  of  Lessons  taken  from  the 
Apodypha,  so  that,  instead  of  26  Les- 
sons taken  from  it  for  holy  days,  there 
win  now  be  only  four,  and,  instead  of 
106  for  ordinary  days,  there  will  now  be 
only  40.  The  New  Testament  Lessons 
are  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  that 
which  is  now  read  three  times  will  be 
read  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year — 
once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
evening.  The  yearly  calendar  will  be 
closed  with  22  Lessons  from  the  Book 
of  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

7.  For  the  Proper  Lessons  on  holy 
days  many  passages  have  been  chosen 
which  we  think  will  be  found  more  ap- 
propriate than  those  in  the  existing 
table.  Lessons  for  Ash  Wednesday  are 
provided,  and  the  series  of  Lessons  for 
the  Holy  Week  is  now  made  complete. 

8.  A  second  series  of  Lessons  for  even- 
song on  Sundays  has  been  also  provided, 
to  be  used  either  as  alternative  Lessons 
at  the. second  service,  or  at  a  third  ser- 
vice if  such  service  be  thought  desirable. 
Where  there  is  a  third  service,  we  pro- 
pose  to  leave  to  the  minister  discretion 
to  read  for  the  Second  Lesson  any  chap- 
ter or  appointed  Lesson  out  of  the  four 
€k)spel8  which  he  may  think  it  expedient 
to  select.  We  further  propose  that  upon 
occasions  to  be  approved  by  the  Ordinary 
other  Lessons  may,  with  his  consent,  be 
substituted  for  those  whioh  are  appointed 
in  the  calendar. 

9.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  to  your 
Majesty  that  we  deemed  it  expedient  to 
submit  privately  the  Tables  of  Lessons 
thus  revised  by  us  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  England  and  Lreland,  to 
the  Deans  of  Cathedral  Churches,  and  to 
the  Theological  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
and  Durham.  To  the  suggestions  which 
we  received  we  have  given  full  consider- 
ation, and  we  have  adopted  those  whioh 
seemed  to  us  to  be  improvements  on  our 
original  proposals. 


10.  We  cannot  conclude  this  Beport, 
whioh  we  now  submit  to  yoor  Majesty's 
consideration,  without  expressing  oar 
humble  but  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
please  Almighty  God  to  bless  our  labours 
to  the  advanoement  of  His  glory,  and  to 
the  fdller  knowledge  of  His  most  Hdy 
Word  and  WilL 

A.  C.  Cahtau*. 
H.  G.  Ajimaoh. 
Stanhope. 
Oasnakvon. 
Hajulowbt. 
Bkauchamp. 
S.  WiNTOir. 
C.  St.  David's. 

C.  J.  GLoncBsnrEE  and  Bristol. 
William  Chssteb. 
Hakvbt  Caelislb. 

PORTMAH. 

Ebubt. 

Spencse  H.  Walfols. 
Joseph  Napiee.* 

BOBEBT  PhILLIMOEE. 

Teavbes  Twiss. 
John  Abel  Smith. 

A.  J.  B.  Bbeesfobd  Hope. 
J.  G.  Hubbard. 
Chaeles  Buxton. 
Aethub  p.  Stanlbt. 

J.  A.  Jeebmib. 

B.  Patnb  Smith. 
Hbnet  Venn. 
W.  G.  Humphry. 

BOBEET  GeEOOET. 

Thomas  Waltee  Peebt. 
*  As  I  understand  the  terms  of  Her 
Mfijesty's  Conmiission,  I  consider  that 
this  Beport  should  not  have  been  pre- 
sented  until  after  our  inquiries  on  all 
the  other  matters  referred  to  in  the 
Commission  had  been  completed.  Sub- 
ject to  this  observation,  and  in  defereooe 
to  the  view  taken  by  my  oolleaguee,  I 
have  added  my  signature  to  this  report. 

Joseph  Napike. 
W.  F.  Kemp,  Secretary,  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Jan.  12, 1870. 
The  Schedule  contains  a  Bevised  Table 
of  Lessons  Proper  for  Sundays,  ocoopy- 
ing  14  pages. 
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VI. 

POUETH  EEPORT  OF  THE  RITUAL  COMMISSION. 


To  TEX  Qusbn's  Host  Excillekt 
Majestt. 

1.  We  your  Msg'esty's  Commissioiiers 
for  inqmring  into  the  "differenoes  of 
practioe"  which  "have  arisen  fix)ni 
varying  interpretations  put  upon  the 
mbrios,  orders,  and  directions  for  regu- 
lating the  course  and  conduct  of  public 
won£ip,  the  administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments, and  the  other  services  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Fraver, 
according  to  the  nse  of  the  XJmted 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the 
ornaments  used  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  said  United  Church,  and 
the  vestments  worn  by  the  ministers 
thereof  at  the  time  of  their  ministration, 
with  the  view  of  ezplaiDing  or  amending 
the  said  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions, 
BO  as  to  secure  general  uniformity  of 
practice  in  such  matters  as  may  be 
deemed  essential,"  humbly  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  Miy'esty  this  our  Fourth 
and  final  Beport. 

2.  In  obedience  to  this  Commission 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  examine 
and  consider  all  the  directions  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

8.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  rubrics 
we  have  proposed  no  alterations. 

4.  In  the  alterations  which  we  have 
proposed,  we  have  endeavoured,  accord- 
ing to  your  Mi^esty's  commands,  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  rubrics  so  as  to  secure 
general  nniformity  of  practice  in  those 
noatters  which  maybe  deemed  essential: 
on  other  matters  we  have  recommended 
alterations  which  may  give  fSEunlities  for 
adapting  the  services  of  the  Church  to 
the  wants  and  dronmstances  of  different 
congregations. 

6.  Our  recommendations  on  these 
matters  are  contained  in  the  annexed 
Schedule. 

6.  We  submit  this  Beport  to  ^our  Ma- 
jesty's favourable  consideration  with 
the  earnest  prayer  that  our  labours  may 
be  blessed  to  the  maintena^ice  of  decent 
order  in  public  worship,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  gloiy  of  Almighty  GodI' 


A.  C.  Camtuab.  Cl.b,] 

M.  G.  Ajucagh.  il.s.] 

Stanhope.  il.8. 

Habbowbt.  Oi.s. 

bxauchamp.  (l.s. 

John  London.*  (l.s. 

8.  WlWTON.  (li.S.j 


C.  St.  David's.  (l.s.) 
C.  J.  Oloucbsteb  and  Bbistol.  (l.s.) 

William  Cheotbb.  (l.s.) 

Habvet  Cablislb.  (l.s.) 

Pobtxan.  (l.s.) 

BbUBT.  (L.S.J 

Spenceb  H.  Walpolb.  (l.s.) 

Joseph  Napieb.  (l.s.) 

TbAYEBS  TwISS.  (L.S.I 

John  Abel  Smith.  (l.s.) 

A.  J.  B.  Bbbbspobd  Hope.  (l.s.) 

J.  G.  Hubbabd.  f l.s.) 

Chables  Buxton.  (l.s.) 

A.  P.  Stanley.  (l.s.) 
J.  A.  Jebemie.  (l.s.) 

B.  Payne  Smith.  (l.s.) 
Henby  Venn.  (l.s.) 
W.  G.  HUMPHBY.  (L.s.) 
BOBEBT  GbEGOBY.  (L.S.) 

Thomas  Walteb  Pebby.  (l.s.) 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your 
Majesty's  Commission,  are  unable  to 
concur  in  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Conmussion  with  respect 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  objec- 
tions felt  by  several  of  us  will  be  found 
stated,  with  the  signatures,  in  the  ac- 
companying papers. 

A.  C.  Cantuab. 

Stanhope. 

C.  St.  David's 

Habvey  Cablislb. 

POBTMAN. 

Ebuby. 

Spenceb  H.  Walpolb. 
Joseph  Napieb. 
Tbavebs  Twiss. 
John  Abbl  Smith. 
Chas.  Buxton. 
A.  P.  Stanley. 
J.  A.  Jebemie. 
'  B.  Payne  Smith. 
Henby  Venn. 

W.  G.  HUMPHBY. 

Thos.  W.  Pebby. 

Bespecting  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
while  I  rejoice  that  the  Commissioners 
have  thought  it  right  to  append  a  rubric 
explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  "  the 
condemnations  in  this  confession  of 
iaith"  are  to  be  nnderstood,  I  cannot 
feel  entirely  satisfied  wiUi  this  course 

1  The  rubric  referred  to  is  contained 
in  the  Schedule,  and  is  as  follows :  "Note, 
that  the  condemnations  in  this  confession 
of  faith  are  to  be  no  otherwise  under- 
stood than  as  a  solemn  warning  of  the 
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The  adoption  hj  the  ConmuBsionerB 
of  this  explanation  Beems  to  me  to  admit 
of  two  things, — 

Ist.  That  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Ck)mmiBBion  to  deal  with  the 
HBO  of  the  Athanadan  Creed. 

2nd.  That  UienBOof  the  creed  in  pub- 
lic worship  was  liable,  from  the 
wording  of  these  dauBos,  to  objec* 
tion. 

I  shotdd,  therefore,  have  deemed  it  a 
wiser  course,  had  tiie  GommisBion  de- 
cided that  the  creed  in  question,  yalna- 
ble  and  most  important  as  are  its  direct 
doctrinal  statements,  should  not  retain 
its  place  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church. 

A.  C.  Cantuab. 


I  desire  to  state  to  your  Msjesty  mj 
dissent  on  one  important  subject  from 
the  result  at  which  the  Commission  has 
arrived. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  the 
propriety  of  retaining  the  Athanaaian 
Creed  in  the  public  services  was  fre- 
quently discussed,  the  objection  being 
felt  more  especially  as  regards  its  so- 
called  damnatory  clauses.  It  seemed  to 
very  many  among  us  that  these  clauses 
are  botb  a  blemish  on  our  beauti- 
fhl  liturgy  and  a  danger  to  our  na- 
tional Church.  However  they  may  be 
explained  to  the  satia&ction  of  learned 
men  conversant  with  the  terms  of  scbo- 
lastic  divinity  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin 
languages,  it  is  certain  they  are  a  stum- 
blii^-block  to  common  congregations; 
forming  a  service  which  is  wboUy  mis- 
understood by  some  i>er8onB,  and  in 
which  it  is  observed  thiEtt  others  decline 
to  join. 

Various  proposals  were  made  in  our 
body  to  meet  the  general  and  growing 
objections  which  t£ese  dauses  in  the 
Athanaaian  Creed,  and  consequently  on 
them  the  entire  creed,  have  raised.  It 
was  moved  that  in  the  preceding  rubric 
the  word  shall "  should  be  changed  to 
"may."  It  was  moved  to  omit  the 
preceding  rubric  by  which  the  use  of 
that  creed  is  prescribed.  It  vm  moved 
to  limit  the  use  of  that  creed,  and  that 
permissive  only,  to  our  public  services 
in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches. 
It  was  moved  to  enjoin  it  for  only  one 
Sunday  in  the  year.  To  several  of  us 
it  would  have  appeared  a  still  preferable 
plan,  which,  however,  was  not  formally 
brought  forward,  to  declare  in  a  new 
rubric  that  although  the  Church  retained 
this  creed  as  a  confession  of  our  Christian 


peril  of  those  who  wilfully  r^ect  the 
Catholic  Faith." 


faith,  the  Church  did  not  ei\join  its  use 
in  any  of  its  public  servioeB. 

It  was  found,  however,  upon  divisionB, 
several  of  which  took  place  at  divers 
times  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings, 
that  no  one  specific  propoeal  could  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval  of  a  mi^cHity 
among  us.  We  have,  therefore,  k& 
untouched  and  without  any  suggestion 
for  discontinuance  in  the  appointed  ser- 
vices, a  creed  which,  nevertheless,  so 
fear  as  regards  its  popular  eSeot  upon 
others,  I  imagine  that  scarce  any 
churchman  contemplates  with  entire 
satisfeotion.  Nor  am  I  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  note  whidi  our  Beport  proposes 
to  sul^'oin.  Under  these  dronmstances, 
which  I  most  deeply  regret,  I  altogether 
dissent  from  the  very  anomalous  state 
in  which,  to  my  judgznent,  this  question 
has  been  left. 

Stakhopk. 
I,  the  undersigned  member  of  your 
Majesty's  Commission,  concur  in  the 
opinions  above  expressed. 

POBnCAN. 

We  humbly  express  to  your  Ma^jesty 
our  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  pre- 
cluded finom  signing  the  Beport,  because, 
whilst  fer  from  disapproving  of  all  the 
recommendations  in  the  Schedule  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  we  entertain  doubts 
as  to  some,  and  dissent  from  others. 
Cabnabvon. 

BOBKBT  PhILLIMOBS. 


I  assent  to  the  statement  of  fiicts  in 
regard  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  put  for- 
ward  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  agree 
generally  with  ihe  opinions  he  baa  ex- 
pressed. 

I  only  disagree  so  far,  as  that  I  do 
not  dissent  from  the  condusions  oome 
to  by  the  Commission, 

In  spite  of  the  objections  whidi  I 
entertain  to  the  language  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed  and  to  its  use  in  public  congre- 
gations, I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  con- 
cur vrith  the  minority  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  retaining  it  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  on  the  ground  that  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  purpose 
of  our  Commission  to  remove  a  confes- 
sion of  feith  from  the  position  of  au- 
thority in  which  our  Church  has  hither- 
to placed  it. 

I  further  take  leave  to  record,  that  I 
acquiesce  with  difficulty  in  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  new  directions  for  the 
Burial  Service.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  very  doubtful  expediency  in  them- 
selves, as  applied  to  the  three  classes 
spedfiod  in  the  rubric, — those  who  havo 
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died  nnbftptized,  those  who  haye  been 
ezoommnnicated,  and  those  who  have 
laid  yiolent  hands  upon  themselves, — 
and  in  no  way  to  tonch  the  difficulty 
arising  from  compelling  the  officiating 
clergyman  to  use  expressions  of  jojfdl 
hope,  not  suited  to  other  cases  than 
those  referred  to  in  the  rubric.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  I 
have  felt  myself  obliged  to  respect  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  limits  of  the 
Conmiission.  But  for  this,  I  should 
have  desired  to  see  adopted  an  altera- 
tion in  the  service  itself,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  and  which  offends  no 
feeling,  while  it  in  no  degree  diminishes 
the  comfort  or  edification  afforded  by 
the  service  of  our  own  prayer  book. 

Habrowbt. 


In  mgning  this  Beix)rt  we  feel  bound 
to  qualii^  our  signatures  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

We  regret  the  adoption  of  the  prefix 
tory  note : — 

"  The  directions  conceming  the  daily 
use  of  the  Church  services  are  retained, 
not  as  a  compulsory  rule,  but  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  value  put  by  the  Church  on 
daily  prayers  and  intercessions,  and  on 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Church  of  England,  in  adopting  at  the 
Beformation  a  short  vernacular  form  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  to  be  used 
daily,  if  possible  pubHcly  in  church,  or 
otherwise  privately,  by  its  ministers,  in 
lieu  of  the  long  Latin  services  of  the 
breviary,  desired  to  make  (and  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  succeeded  in  making) 
daily  common  worship  a  congregational 
priWlege,  and  not  merely  a  clerical  ob- 
ligation. At  the  same  time,  while  re- 
taining for  the  clergy  the  general  obli- 
gation of  using  the  daily  services,  the 
Church  of  En^and  lightened  the  burden 
both  by  reducing  these  services  in  num- 
ber and  in  lengtn,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  the  wise  and  liberal  indulgence  given 
in  the  expressions,  ''not  being  let  by 
sickness  or  some  othar  urgent  cause," 
and  "not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered."  We  willingly  accept  the 
fullest  and  freest  sense  of  these  words, 
but  we  cannot  accept  the  lax  interpre- 
tation placed  hj  the  new  note  upon  the 
ancient  rule  of  daily  service,  which  is  a 
practice  in  our  opinion  both  pious  in 
itself,  and  edifying  alike  to  minister  and 
to  congregation. 

We  also  humbly  desire  to  express  to 
your  Mijesty  our  dissent  from  the  new 
rubric  in  the  order  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 


which  permits  the  Holy  Sacrament  to 
be  given  to  a  number  of  communicants 
without  addressing  to  each  the  words 
appointed  to  be  scdd  to  each.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  teaches  that  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was 
shed  for  the  everlasting  life  of  each  in- 
dividual body  and  soul,  and  the  Church 
of  England  has  chosen  the  moment  when 
the  heart  is  most  susceptible  of  such 
high  doctrine  to  set  it  forth  to  every  in- 
dividual worshipper.  We  cannot  but 
fear  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as 
to  this  great  truth  will  be  less  distinctly 
apprehended,  if  the  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned of  sharing  the  words  of  delivery 
among  a  group  of  persons  instead  of 
bringing  home  to  each  the  solemn  com- 
fort of  the  address.  The  delay  occa- 
sioned by  a  large  number  of  communi- 
cants it  is  alleged  renders  necessary  the 
practice  referred  to,  which  is  of  no  an- 
cient date ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
new  rubric  would  grievously  wound  the 
consciences  of  many  excellent  persons, 
without  conferring  proportionate  benefit 
upon  any  one,  for  the  inconvenience 
complained  of  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  widely  felt.  Many  clergymen  with 
a  large  number  of  communicants  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  observing  the 
present  law ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  proper  method  of  meeting 
the  inconvenience  is  to  be  found  in  the 
more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  one  form  of  common 
worship  instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
Thus,  not  only  woidd  the  crowding  be 
avoided  which  may  occur  if  in  large 
parishes  the  opportunities  of  receiving 
Holy  Communion  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  this  would  be  no  small  gain, 
but  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
would  be  more  continually  remembered. 

We  therefore  dissent  from  a  recom- 
mendation to  give  legal  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  is  a  legacy  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  last  generation. 
Beauchamp. 

A.  J.  B.  Berssfobd  Hope. 

BOBBBT  GbEOOBY. 


In  reference  to  the  words  added  to  the 
rubric  concerning  the  bread  and  wine, 
"  But  toa/ers  shaU  not  he  used/*  I  must 
observe  that  although  all  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  to  which  western  Chris- 
tendom has  attached  importance  as  more 
iijomediately  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord  when  the  Jewish 
Passover  gave  place  to  the  rites  of  the 
new  law,  is  not  hereby  prohibited,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  addition 
now  made  is  at  varienoe  with  the  pur- 
pose with  which  the  rubric  was  originally 
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drawn  np.  It  is  historioally  oertain  that 
those  who  firamed  this  mbric  intended 
that  the  use  of  wafers  should  be  retained 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  know 
that  in  Bishop  Andrewes'  chapel,  to  saj 
nothing  of  other  places,  they  were  habi- 
tually in  use.  Und^  these  ciroum- 
stanoes,  and  as  no  evil  has  been  shown 
to  haye  arisen  from  the  latitude  per- 
mitted by  the  old  rubric,  I  regret  that 
my  brother  Commissioners  shotQd  re- 
commend a  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
wafers,  which  cannot  but  tend  to  inter- 
pose another  barrier  to  the  intercom- 
munion of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  those  millions  of  Christians 
who  keep  the  Christian  Passoyer  in  the 
unleavened  bread  which  is  typical  of 
sincerity  and  truth. 

BXAUCHAJCP. 


In  signing  this  Beport,  I  must  record 
my  disappointment  at  its  omitting  to 
recommend  such  a  definition  of  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  as  would  enable 
him,  on  appeal,  to  decide  such  questions 
as  have  arisen  on  the  construction  of  the 
ornaments  rubric. 

The  written  mbric  should  define  as 
distinctly  as  possible  the  common  rule, 
but  no  written  rubric  on  such  a  subject 
can  be  made  so  explicit  and  so  compre- 
hensive  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  eveiy 
case  unless  some  discretion  be  lodged  in 
a  living  authority. 

I  must  further  add  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanatoiy  note  ap- 
pended to  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

S.  WlNTON. 

I  protest  against  the  compulsory  use 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  not  only 
an  evil,  on  account  of  the  efi^  it  pro- 
duces on  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  attached  members  of  our  Church, 
but  a  wrong  in  itself.  It  may  beim- 
I>os8ible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  or  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
ofifended  by  the  creed,  to  those  who  ac- 
quiesce in  it,  or  even  find  themselves 
edified  by  it.  But  this  app^lurs  to  me 
a  point  of  comparatively  little  moment. 
The  important  question  is,  whether^  those 
who  are  offended  by  the  creed  have  just 
and  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to 
it.  I  think  they  have.  It  ^pp^ars  to 
me  that,  in  adopting  such  a  doctiment, 
the  Church  both  overstept  the  bounds 
of  its  rightfhl  authority,  and  exiercised 
the  usurped  authority  in  an  uncharitable 
and  mischievous  way.  Nothing,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  could  have  warranted  such 
a  step,  but  a  special  revelation,  placing 
the  creed  on  a  level  with  Holy  Writ.  It 
may  be  possible  for  thidblogialbs'  t&shdWf 


by  technical  arguments,  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  development  of  doctrine  im- 
plicitly contained  in  Scripture.  But  this, 
however  fully  admitted,  would  not  justai^ 
the  Church  in  exacting  assent  to  their 
conclusions  under  the  penalty  of  eteomal 
perdition.  This  was  in  fact  creating  a 
new  offence  against  the  Divine  law,  and 
introducing  a  new  term  of  salvation, 
on  merely  human  authority.  Looking 
to  the  period  when  this  innovation  was 
first  imposed  on  Christians,  we  may  find 
much  excuse  for  its  authors.  But  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  Beformed  Church,  it  appears 
to  me,  as  forming  part  of  our  public 
services,  utterly  ind^ensible. 

I  strongly  ^sapprove  of  the  Expla- 
natory Note  whi(^  has  been  appended 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  I  believe  not 
only  that  it  must  &£L  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  adopted,  but  that 
it  will  aggravate  the  evil  it  was  de- 
signed to  remedy.  If  the  *'  condemna- 
tions" have  hitherto  been  generally 
misunderstood, — ^which  I  do  not  beUere 
to  be  the  case, — ^it  is  too  late  for  any 
Commission,  even  if  it  could  speak  with 
authority,  to  correct  the  error  of  pnUio 
opinion  on  this  head;  and  if  this  was 
possible,  it  could  not  be  eifeoted  by  an 
explanation  which  is  vitiated  by  the  am- 
biguity  of  the  term  "wilfully,"  on  which 
the  whole  meaning  depends.  Theunsne- 
oessfdl  attempt  wUl  I  believe  be  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  admission  St  an 
evil,  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  in 
a  diiSferent  manner,  or  left  untouched. 

I  also  wish  to  record  my  deep  con- 
cern that  the  Ornaments  Bnbric,  the 
abuse  of  which,  more  I  believe  than 
other  single  cause,  gave  occasion  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  should 
have  been  retained  without  either  alter- 
ation or  explanation. 

C.  St.  David's. 
We  desire  to  concur  in  the  above  pro- 
test. Ebubt. 

JoHK  Abxl  Smith. 


Thbugh  heartily  concurring  in  the 
grieat  miubrity  of  the  recommendadons 
contained  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Be- 
port,  I  am  unable  to  sign,  without  reser- 
vation,  a  Beport,  in  the  Sdiedule  to 
which  the'pbdbnre  and  debatable  rufario 
entitled'  th6  Ornaments  rubric  is  left  in 
its  original  form,  without  even  proviso, 
note,  or  explanation.  I  feel  it  the  more 
my  duty  to  make  this  statement,  as  the 
aforesaid  is  that  particular  mlnio  in 
connexion*  with  which  the  most  start- 
ling departures  fix)m  uniformity  in 
public  worship  have  taken  place,  and 
the  ultimate  retention  of  whkdr,  in-  its 
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present  farm,  appears  to  be  inoonsisteiit 
both  with  the  instructions  giyen  to  the 
Commission,  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tions  in  the  first  and  seoond  reports. 
G.  J.  Gloucbstes  and  Beistol. 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your 
Mijesty's  Commission,  oononr  in  the 
aboye  statement. 

M.  G.  Abmaoh. 
J.  London. 
William  CHEflPTEE, 
pobtican. 
Ebubt. 

S.  H.  Walpolb. 

W.  G.  HUMPHKT. 


In  signing  this  Report,  I  hnmbly 
desire  to  express  to  yonr  Mijesty  the 
regret  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  additional  paragraph  of  the  rubric 
at  the  end  of  the  Order  of  the  H0I7 
Communion  was  not  so  worded  as  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration to  several  communicants  at 
once  was  to  be  restricted  to  extreme 
oases.  If  local  circumstances  ever  any 
where  combine  to  render  the  individual 
administration  a  physical  possibility, 
i^ere  must  be  an  end  of  the  question. 
But,  before  acquiescing  in  that  conclu- 
sion, it  appears  to  me  that  a  minister  of 
the  Chui^  of  England  is  bound  to  tiy 
every  thing  that  can  be  done,  by  having 
other  clergy  to  assist,  by  multiplying 
opportunities  for  communicating,  and  by 
varying  the  hours  at  which  sudi  oppor- 
tunities  are  afforded. 

For  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made 
as  dear  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can 
be,  that  the  mind  of  our  Church  has  all 
along  been  to  do  all  that  cotQd  be  done  to 
secure  the  administration  to  individuals. 

In  the  Order  of  the  Communion  issued 
in  the  year  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.,  as  well 
as  in  that  book  itself,  the  direction  of 
the  rubric  was,  He  shall  sa/y  to  every 
one  the  words  following.  And  though 
that  direction  did  not  appear  in  ti^e 
seoond  book  of  Edward,  in  Uiat  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  in  the  Hampton  Court 
Conferenoe  Book,  the  practice  was  en- 
joined by  the  twenty-first  Canon  of 
1608  :  LUcewise,  the  Mimster  shall  deliver 
hoth  the  Bread  cmd  the  Wine  to  every 
communicant  severally.  In  the  Latin, 
Porro  etiam  ordinamus,  ut  administrans 
Pcmem  et  Vimm  singuUs  corMmmicanti- 
hue,  separatim  et  per  vices  distrihuat. 
And  it  was  frequently  made  a  subject 
of  episcopal  and  arcludiaoonal  inquiry, 
whether  the  minister  repeated  to  every 
one  all  the  words  appointed  to  be  said 
at  the  distribution  of  the  holy  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  ui>on  no  | 


pretence  omitted  any  part  of  the  words, 
or  said  them  all  but  now  and  then  to 
many  at  once. 

The  Presbyterian  Commissioners  at 
the  Savoy  Conferenoe  must  have  felt 
that  individual  administration  was  obli- 
gatory ;  for  they  prayed  that  the  minis- 
ter might  not  "be  required  to  deliver 
the  br^td  and  wine  into  eveiy  communi- 
cant's hand,  and  to  repeat  the  words  to 
each  one  in  the  singular  number ;  but 
that  it  might  suffice  to  speak  them  to 
divers  ioinUy,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
example." 

To  which  the  Episcopalian  divines 
replied,  "  It  is  most  requisite  that  the 
minister  deliver  the  bread  and  wine 
into  every  particular  communicant's 
hand,  and  repeat  the  words  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  forsomuch  as  it  is  the  pro- 
priety of  sacramente  to  make  particular 
obsignation  to  each  believer ;  and  it  is 
our  visible  profession  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Cluist  tasted  death  for  every 
man."  In  this,  they  were  following 
closely  the  language  held  by  Archbishop 
Whitg^,  in  his  answer  to  the  admoni- 
tion to  the  Parliament,  in  1572 :  "  For- 
asmuch as  any  one  that  receiveth  the 
sacrament  hath  to  apply  unto  himself 
the  benefite  of  Christ's  death  and  pas- 
sion, therefore  it  is  oonvenient  to  be 
said  to  eveiy  man,  TaJce  thou:  Eat 
thou." 

Some  help  toward  the  saving  of  time 
was  offered  by  the  inserting  of  a  clause 
for  the  convenient  placing  of  the  com- 
municants, at  the  same  time  that  the 
rule  for  individual  administration  was 
made  more  express  and  stringent  than 
it  had  been  previously, — a  chai^  which 
was  unquestionably  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  more  distinctly  the 
universality  of  redemption,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  personal  applicability  of 
the  sacrament. 

For  the  plea  of  necessity  to  have  any 
validity  against  all  this,  the  dearest 
proof  of  the  existence  and  absoluteness 
of  the  necessity  is  surely  required. 

William  Chbstbr. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your 
Majesty's  Commission,  concur  in  the 
above  statement,  especially  in  the  seoond 
paragraph. 

S.  WiNTON. 

C.  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

In  signing  this  Beport,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press mv  dissent  firom  two  of  theresulte  at 
which  the  Commissioners  have  arrived. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  direction,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Omamente  Bu- 
bric." — This  direction  has  been,  and 
may  be  in  fiituie,  a  fttiitftil  source  of 
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trouble  and  oomtention,  and  I  think  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  amended. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed. — ^It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
oorndderation  of  this  subject  was  within 
the  limits  of  jour  Msgesty's  Commis- 
sion ;  but  the  Commissioners  having  de- 
termined so  to  regard  it,  I  regret  that  it 
was  not  foimd  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  many  persons  feel,  than  the 
addition  of  a  note,  which,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  incomplete  as  an  explanation, 
and  insufficient  to  meet  the  scruples  of 
those  who  ol]ject  to  the  public  recitation 
of  this  confession  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Haavet  Cajbllisle. 

I  have  signed  the  Beport  as  a  state- 
ment of  fitcts  only.  I  desire  to  state 
to  your  Mi^jesty  my  dissent  from  the 
result  at  which  the  Commission  has  ar- 
rived In  the  Order  of  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  which  appears  to  me  remove  no 
difficulty,  and  is  not  explicit  enough  to 
be  free  from,  ambiguity.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  dissent  to  the  retaining 
rubrics  which  are  confessedly  obsolete, 
unsuited  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
Church,  and  which  cannot  be  enforced, 
although  they  may  be  used  in  a  manner 
to  cause  grievous  scandal.  And  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  note  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  three  first  rubrics  in  the 
Order  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  adds  a  new  difficulty, 
and  removes  none  of  those  that  exist. 

POBTMAN. 


Agreeing  generally  in  the  proposed 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  rubrics,  I 
have  signed  this  Beport ;  but  there  are 
two  or  three  points  connected  with  them 
which  I  think  require  still  fbrther  con- 
sideration. 

1.  Atham^isia/n  Creed. — ^The  note  ap- 
pended to  this  creed  or  confession  of 
faith  furnishes  to  my  mind  the  strongest 
proof  that,  however  valuable  such  a 
document  may  be  as  an  historical  expo- 
sition of  the  Church's  views,  the  en- 
forced use  of  it  as  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
public  worship  is  most  unadvisable.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  objectionable 
that  a  congregation  should  be  required 
to  affirm  and  profess  the  articles  of  their 
creed  in  language  which  obviously  and 
in  its  natuial  sense  means  one  thing, 
when  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
says  that  it  moans  another. 

2.  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead. — ^With  most  of  the  alterations 
made  in  this  office  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
cur. But  I  doubt  in  the  first  place 
whether  the  difficulties  connected  with 


its  indiscriminate  use  can  be  oyeroome 
without  some  change  in  the  service 
itself;  and  in  the  second  place  I  much 
regret,  that  in  noting  the  cases  in  which 
this  office  is  not  to  be  used,  the  present 
rubric  has  been  left  as  it  was ;  so  that 
those  who  die  unbaptized  are  classified 
with  those  who  die  excommunicate,  or 
who  have  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves. 

3.  The  Omamients  Bubrie. — ^Although 
it  may  be  wise  to  leave  this  order  to 
judicial  interpretation,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing into  it  new  terms,  which  may 
lead  to  firesh  misconceptions,  yet  if  emj 
legislation  should  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
canying  into  effect  the  Beports  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  think  it  would  be 
right,  for  avoiding  ofifonce  and  prevent- 
ing divisions,  that  the  vestures  of  the 
minister  in  hiw  public  niiTiifffcri^.inffpg 
should  be  specifically  defined. 

SPSNCB&  H.  Walpolk. 


I  have  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Ma- 
jesty that  in  mAi'ng  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  sohednle 
to  this  Beport,  the  authority  conferred 
by  your  ISijeatj'a  Commission  has  been 
exceeded,  whilst  in  other  instances  the 
duty  enjoined  by  your  Mfyesty  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

The  leading  object  to  which  our  atten- 
tion was  directed,  was  the  explanation 
or  amendment  of  the  rubrics,  orders,  and 
directions  for  regulating  the  course  and 
conduct  of  public  worship,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  other 
services  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer  (firom  varying  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  which,  diSSerenoes  of 
practice  had  arisen),  "  so  as  to  secure 
general  uniformity  of  practice  in  such 
matters  as  may  be  deemed  essentiaL" 

The  Ornaments  Bubric,"  from  the 
varying  interpretations  of  which,  recent 
innovations  on  long  established  usage  of 
the  Church  have  arisen,  has  been  left 
without  amendment  or  explanation.  In 
our  first  and  second  reports  we  set  up 
the  standard  of  established  usage  in  the 
Church,  and  suggested  a  remedy  to 
restrain  certain  deviations  therefrom; 
but  whether  this  rubric  is  consistent 
with  such  usage,  is  not  within  our 
province  to  determine. 

From  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  first  Beport,  and  the 
recital  in  your  Majesty's  Commission,  it 
appears  that  the  differences  of  praotioe 
that  have  arisen  out  of  the  varying  in- 
terpretations of  this  rubric  relate  to 
matters  that  are  deemed  essentiaL 

With  reference  to  the  annotation  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  explanation  of  the 
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penal  olaoses  of  the  creed  oommonly 
known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed,  I 
hnmbly  snbmit  that  we  were  not  autho- 
rized by  your  Majesty  to  suggest  any 
alteration  in  this  or  any  other  part  of 
the  serWees  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  least  of  all  by  the 
imposition  of  a  meaning  of  which  the 
words  are  not  susceptible. 

As  to  the  burial  service,  the  recom- 
mendations made  are  also  in  excess  of 
our  authority  under  your  Majesty's 
Commission. 

Joseph  Napisb. 
I  oononr  in  the  above  statement. 

PORTXAlf. 


In  signing  this  fourth  Beport  ad- 
dressed to  your  Hi^jesty,  I  feel  bound  to 
express  my  dissent  from  certain  of  the 
resolutions  recorded  in  the  schedule. 

Thi  Athanasian  Cubed. 

I  humbly  submit  to  your  Mi^jesty,  that 
evidence  has  been  given  before  your 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  that  this  con- 
fession of  fiuth  is  in  practice  disused  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  partly  firom  per- 
sonal repugnance  to  its  language,  partly 
firom  deference  to  the  repugnance  of 
their  congregations.  Petitions  have  also 
been  addressed  to  the  President  of  your 
Migesty's  Commission  fsom  clergy  pray- 
ing for  relief,  as  regards  the  use  of  this 
oooofession  of  faith.  Under  these  drcum- 
stances,  if  the  occasional  use  of  this 
confession  of  faith  is  still  to  be  sanc- 
tioned, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  vonr 
Mig'esty's  instructions,  that  the  rubric, 
by  which  its  use  is  made  imperative  on 
certain  festivals,  should  be  modified.  I 
consider  it  to  be  beyond  the  province  of 
your  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  this  confession  of 
fiuth,  and  to  put  a  construction,  aa  pro- 


with  their  plain  and  grammatical  sense. 

Thb  Oenaments  of  the  Hikistbb. 

I  humbly  submit  to  yout  Majesty, 
that  the  retention  of  the  note  on  the 
ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
minist'ers  thereof,  which  is  appended  to 
the  black  letter  order  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  Calen- 
dar is  not  advisable,  as  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it  in  recent  times  by 
several  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  raises 
a  conflict  between  it  and  the  fifty-eighth 
of  the  Canons  of  1604^  and  causes  great 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
and  their  parishioners  as  to  the  proper 
vesture  of  the  officiating  minister.  Evi- 


dence has  also  been  given  before  your 
M^sty's  Commissioners,  that  notable 
varieties  of  practice  have  grown  up  of 
late  in  regard  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
minister,  and  that  serious  differences 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishion- 
ers have  arisen  therefrom.  Tour  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  have  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  any  amendment  to  this 
note.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners,  that  this  note 
does  not  appear  in  the  MS.  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  Irish  Statute  of  Uniformity,  and 
that  no  practical  inconvenience  there- 
from has  resulted  to  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  Under  these  circumstances, 
unless  it  should  be  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  to  amend  this  note,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  omit 
it,  and  to  allow  the  vesture  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Canon. 

The  Calendab. 

I  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that 
no  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  discard- 
ing, as  proposed,  aU  the  tables  for  find- 
ing Easter,  as  well  as  the  general  tables, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  calendar  as 
authorized  by  24  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  and 
directed  by  Parliament  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  pro- 
posal itself  hardly  seems  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  your  Majesty's  Commission. 
No  evidence  has  been  taken  by  your 
Mig'esty's  Commissioners  to  show  that 
these  tables  will  be  without  future  value 
to  your  Migesty's  subjects,  as  regards 
the  calculation  of  true  time,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  precept  for  finding  Easter, 
namely,  that  it  "is  always  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  fdll  moon  which  hap- 
pens upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-firat 
day  of  March,  and  if  the  frill  moon  hap- 
pens on  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is  the 
Sunday  after,"  contains  a  material  error, 
which  has  been  of  practical  inconveni- 
ence on  two  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century.  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  that  this  error  should  be 
properly  corrected,  although  it  has  not 
been  submitted  to  your  Mt^esty's  atten- 
tion in  the  schedule  attached  to  the 
Report,  whilst  the  tables  for  finding 
Easter  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  usefully 
retained  as  well  as  the  general  tables,  as 
they  supply  excellent  technical  rules  for 
constructing  at  any  time  a  correct  calen- 
dar, and  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
astronomical  principles  upon  which  the 
reformation  of  the  Julian  calendar  was 
based. 

Tkavebs  Twiss. 
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I  sign  this  fourth  Report  as  oononr- 
ring  generally  in  the  rabrical  changes 
which  it  reoommendSi  bnt  I  feel  it  to  be 
mj  duty  to  record  dissent  from  two 
of  the  proposed  rubrics. 

1.  "The  directions  concerning  the 
daily  use  of  the  Ohnrch  services  are 
retaoned,  not  as  a  compnlsoiy  rule,  bnt 
as  a  witness  to  the  value  put  by  the 
Church  on  daily  prayers  and  interces- 
sions, and  on  the  deoly  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

It  is  superfluous  to  declare  that  the 
present  directions  aie  not  "a  compul- 
scry  rule"  of  daily  service,  since  they 
specify  "  sickness,"  "  absence,"  or  "  rea- 
sonable  hindrance,"  as  causes  for  its 
omission.  The  proposed  rubric,  by  ren- 
dering  the  rule  uncertain,  would  be  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  clergy, 
and  by  inducing  a  neglect  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer, ,  would  de- 
prive the  people  of  many  opportunities 
of  united  worship. 

2.  I  dissent  also  from  the  proposed 
rubric,  which  in  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  would  permit  the  bread 
and  the  cup  to  be  delivered  to  several 
persons  without  addressing  to  each  the 
appointed  words. 

The  Church  has  always  taught  that 
Christ  died  for  every  individual  believer, 
and  in  our  Liturgy  she  brings  this  con- 
solatory truth  to  the  heart  of  each  com- 
municant by  saying  to  him  in  the  words 
which  accompany  their  delivery,  "  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which 
was  given  for  thee,** — "  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed  for 
thee** 

The  inconvenient  length  of  the  service 
when  the  communicants  are  numerous 
(alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  innovation) 
might  be  remedied  by  increasing  the 
number  of  the  oflElciating  clergy,  or  by 
multiplying  the  celebrations;  but  the 
consideration  of  mere  convenience  ought 
not  to  weigh  against  the  evil  of  a  change 
which  would  seriously  impair  the  sense 
of  personal  interest  in  tiie  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  would  shock  and  distress 
many  devout  communicants. 

8.  I  regret  that  the  rule  affecting  vest- 
ments, one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects committed  to  our  consideration, 
should  be  left  wholly  unsettled. 

In  our  First  Beport  we  expressed  an 
opinion  "  that  it  was  expedient  to  restrain 
all  variations  in  respect  of  vesture  from 
that  which  has  long  been  the  estab- 
lished usage,"  but  we  neither  described 
what  was  "the  established  usage"  to 
which  we  referred,  nor  did  we  indicate 
in  what  respects  the  restraint  we  reoom- 
jndnded  was  to  be  exercised. 


The  ofibnsive  feature  in  the  i«vived 
vestments  was  their  colour,  and  restraint 
in  respect  of  colour  might  have  been 
exercised  by  the  following  addition  to 
the  ornaments  rubric : — 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  expedient  that  for 
the  greater  uniformity  in  eodedastioal 
vestments,  the  ministers  shall  be  re- 
strained to  the  use  of  a  white  vesture, 
provided  that  upon  such  vesture  they 
may  wear  a  scarf  or  stole,  and  if  gradu- 
ates an  academic  hood." 

I  desire  my  signature  to  the  Beport 
to  be  qualified  by  these  considerations, 
which  1  humbly  submit  toyonr  Mi^esty. 

J.  G.  HUBBAUK 

In  signing  this  Beport,  I  desire  hum- 
bly to  express  to  your  Majeetj  my  de^ 
reg^t  thiftt  the  Boyal  Commission  has 
not  recommended  such  changes  in  the 
rubric  before  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed  as  could  have  put  an  end  to  its 
use  as  part  of  the  services  the  Church 
oi  England;  because, — 

(I.)  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
great  presumption  in  the  at- 
tempt made  by  that  creed  to 
give  a  precise  definitiofi  of  the 
nature  oi  the  Supreme  Being ; 
(2.)  The  assertions  it  makes  as  to  this 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Be^ie 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  stated 
in  such  terms  in  Holy  Writ; 
but  they  are  the  deductions 
drawn  from  Scripture  by  the 
theologians  of  tiie  period  in 
which  it  was  written.  Kow  I 
cannot  think  that  a  Christiaa 
Creed  ought  to  consist  of  in- 
ferences (however  logical) 
drawn  from  Scripture,  but  otnly 
(like  the  Apostles  Creed)  of  the 
very  statement  at  Soiptura 
itself,  given  in  its  own  words. 
(8.)  Its  declaration,  that  those  who 
do  not  accept  its  statonent  of 
the  Christisn  feith  without 
doubt  will  perish  everlastingly, 
is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  felse,  and  nothing  can  be 
less  fitting  than  to  mvite  the 
people  to  make  a  solemn  asse- 
veration of  that  which  it  is  not 
even  wished  that  they  should 
believe. 

(4.).  It  commits  the  Church  of  Bng- 
land  to  the  doctrine,  long  since 
exploded,  that  error  is  a  crime, 
punishable  with  horrible  tor- 
ments. 

I  object  to  the  note  that  it  is  proposed 
to  append  to  the  Athanasian  Greed, 
because,  in  my  opinion  it  affirms  that 
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which  is  dearly  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  Athanasian  Greed  was  written  at  a 
time  when  all  men  firmly  believed  that 
erroneous  doctrine  would  be  punished 
with  everlasting  perdition ;  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  intended  as  a  denunciation 
of  such  perdition  against  all  those  who 
did  not  hold  that  statement  of  doctrine 
which  it  sets  forth.  Accordingly,  it 
precedes  the  statement  by  the  words, 
« which  &ith  except  every  one  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he 
shall  perish  everlastingly;  and  the 
Catholic  faith  is  this/' — ^it  concludes 
the  statement  by  saying,  "  This  is  the 
Catholic  fiuth,  which  except  a  man 
believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved." 
The  meaning  of  this  declaration  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  its  statement 
of  the  Catholic  £uth  does  not  surely 
admit  of  any  doubt  whatever.  Were 
there  any  such  doubt,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether extinguished  by  the  additional 
words  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
creed.  "  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved 
must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  necessaiy  to  everlasting 
salvation  that  he  also  believe  rightly. 

 "   I  consider,  therefore,  that 

it  is  only  by  perverting  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  above  words,  that  we 
can  aver,  in  the  language  of  the  note, 
that  they  **  are  to  be  no  otherwise  under- 
stood than  as  a  solemn  warning  of  the 
peril  of  those  who  wilfMy  reject  the 
Catholic  fiuth." 

I  ftirther  earnestly  protest  against  the 
course  taken  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  burial  service.  While 
approving  the  proposal  of  introducing 
alternative  chapters;  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  word  "  unbaptized"  should  not 
have  been  omitted  from  the  first  rubria 
The  refusal  of  Christian  burial  to  the 
unbaptized  appears  to  me  to  emanate 
from  the  superstitious  belief,  that 
£^w  up  in  the  dark  ag^s,  that  no  one 
could  be  saved  who  had  not  received 
baptism. 

I  further  differ  from  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Commission  not  to 
alter  the  rubrics  in  the  marriage  service, 
so  as  to  enable  the  clergyman  to  omit 
those  portions  of  it  which  often  give  pain 
and  embarrassment  to  those  engaged  in 
the  service. 

I  also  greatly  regret  that  liberty  has 
not  been  given  to  the  clergyman,  under 
proper  restriction,  to  shorten,  as  well  as 
to  divide,  the  morning  service  on  Sun- 
days. 

Charlks  Buxton. 


We  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  humbly 
to  express  to  your  Mi^'esty  our  deep 


regret  that  the  mi^'ority  of  your  Hig'esiy's 
Commissioners,  whilst  recommending 
changes  of  which  for  the  most  part  we 
cordially  recognize  the  advantage,  have 
felt  themselves  restrained  from  advising 
other  relajrattions,  not  less  desirable  and 
equally  within  iiie  terms  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's Commission.  We  refer  to  pro- 
posals for  such  diminutions  of  the  undue 
length  and  repetitions  in  the  services,  as 
are  frequently  adopted  in  many  London 
churches  and  in  some  college  chapels. 
We  refer  also  to  suggestions  for  giving 
to  the  minister  the  i>ower,  frequently 
taken,  of  omitting  expressions  in  the 
marriage  service  which  shook  the  more 
refined  feelings  of  the  present  time.  We 
refer  also  to  resolutions  for  giving  relief 
to  conscientious  minds  disturbed  by 
various  expressions,  as  for  example,  with 
regard  to  the  sponsorial  system  in  the 
baptismal  service,  with  regard  to  the 
maintenanoe  of  an  obsolete  discipline  in 
the  oommination  service,  with  regard  to 
the  forms  of  the  18th  century  enjoined 
to  be  employed  by  the  priest  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  by  the  bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  priests,  with  regard 
to  the  condemning  dauses  of  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  on  which  we  have  de- 
livered our  opinions  at  greater  length 
elsewhere.  We  refer  also  to  proposals 
for  the  omission  of  antiquated  regula- 
tions, such  as  those  in  the  burial  service 
relating  to  "the  unbaptized,  the  excom- 
municate, and  those  who  have  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  themselves,"  which  are  in 
fbct  all  but  nugatory,  and  which,  if 
ri^dly  enforced,  would  be  extremely 
mischievous.  We  refer  lastly  to  direc- 
tions  for  relaxing  the  provisions  now 
laid  down  or  implied  in  the  preface  to 
the  ordination  service,  and  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  excluding  from  even  occa- 
sional ministrations  persons  not  episco- 
pally  ordained,  such  as  in  former  times 
were  permitted  to  officiate  and  to  preach 
in  the  Church  of  England.  We  reg^t 
these  several  failures  the  more,  because, 
at  least  in  some  instances,  as  will  appear 
by  the  minutes,  the  beneficial  changes 
which  had  been  carried  in  earlier  stages 
of  our  proceedings  were  reversed  in  the 
reduced  or  altered  state  of  our  Commis- 
mission,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence 
of  some  of  our  members  from  illness  or 
other  causes. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  no 
other  means  occur  for  carrying  out 
modifications  so  urgently  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  entrust  some  such  power  of 
relaxation  to  the  bishops  and  ordinaries 
of  the  Church,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  provision  of  the  first  Act  of 
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Unifbrmity  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, under  any  oheck  which  the  Legis- 
latnre  might  advise.  It  is  only  by 
adopting  these  or  similar  changes  in  the 
Uiachinery  of  the  Church,  that  we  can 
hope  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
public  worship  amongst  the  clergy  and 
laity,  who  are  becoming  increasingly 
impatient  of  the  inflexible  rigidity  of 
our  present  system,  and  for  the  Church's 
adequate  discharge  of  its  Amotions  as  a 
great  national  institution  in  promoting 
Christian  charity  and  Chris^an  truth 
under  the  widely  varying  circumstances 
of  our  age  and  country. 

A.  P.  Stanlbt. 

Ebubt. 


I  desire  to  express  my  conviction  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  served  on 
your  Mig'esty's  Commission  to  reconf- 
mend  the  relaxation  of  the  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  might  have 
been  effected  either  bv  the  substitution 
of  "  may  "  for  "  shall "  in  the  rubric,  or 
by  the  omission  of  the  rubric  altogether, 
according  to  the  two  proposals  of  Lord 
Stanhope ;  or  by  forbidding  its  use  in 
parish  churches,  whilst  permitting  but 
not  enforcing  it  in  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches,  according  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  j  or  by  leaving 
it  to  be  used  alternatively  with  the  Apos- 
tles Creed,  according  to  the  conditional 
proposal  of  Mr.  Perry  j  or  by  "  calling 
attention  to  the  question  of  placing  it 
with  the  Articles  of  Beligion,  at  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Common  P^yer,"  ac- 
cording to  the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of 
l^^nchester.  Any  one  of  these  recom- 
mendations would  have  relieved  the 
oonsoienoes  of  those  who  are  burdened 
by  its  use,  without  depriving  those  who 
are  attached  to  it  of  the  advantage  which 
may,  in  their  judgment,  be  derived  from 
the  retention  of  the  creed  in  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  change,  pro- 
posed with  sudi  evident  endeavours  to 
conciliate  the  scruples  of  those  opposed 
to  it,  should  have  been  rejected  $  and  I 
beg  to  offisr  the  following  reasons  for 
that  regpret : — 

1..  Because  the  creed  was  received 
and  enforced  in  the  Church  of  England 
when  it  was  believed  to  be  the  "  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius,"  whereas  it  is  now 
known  to  be  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century, 
perhaps  as  late  as  the  8th. 

2.  Because  its  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  couched  in  Ian- 
guage  extremely  difficult  to  be  under- 


stood by  a  general  congregation,  in 
parts  absolutely  certain  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  different  frt>m  what  was 
intended  by  the  original  words ;  as,  fiir 
example,  "person,"  "substance,"  and 
"  incomprehensible." 

8.  Because  it  is  never  recited  in  a 
mixed  congr^^tion  in  any  other  church 
than  our  own. 

4.  Because  the  parts  of  the  creed, 
which  are  at  once  most  emphatic,  most 
clear,  and  most  generally  intelligible  are 
the  condemning  clauses,  which  give  most 
offence,  and  which  in  their  lit^al  and 
obvious  sense  are  rerjected  by  the  ex- 
planatory note  which  is  now  proposed 
to  be  appended  to  them. 

5.  Because  the  use  of  anathemafl  in 
the  public  services  of  all  churtdies  has 
been  generally  discontinued. 

6.  Because  these  condemning  dansea 
assert  in  the  strongest  terms  a  doctrine 
now  rejected  by  the  whole  dvilixed 
world,  viz.,  the  certain  Aiture  perdition 
of  all  who  deviate  from  iibe  partioalar 
statements  in  the  creed. 

7.  Because  they  directly  exclude  from 
salvation  all  members  of  the  Easteni 
churches;  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
clergy  and  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  various  times,  and  espe- 
oiaUy  of  late,  have  made  overtures  of 
friendly  and  Christian  intercourse, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  "shall  without  doubt 
perish  everlastingly." 

8.  Because  the  passage  commonly 
quoted  from  the  authoriziBd  version  of 
Mark  xvi.  16,  in  their  defence  is  irrele- 
vant ;  (a)  as  being  much  more  general 
in  its  terms ;  (b)  as  being  of  v<^  doubt- 
tal  genuineness ;  (e)  as  being  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  much  less  severe  than  in  the 
English  translation. 

9.  Because  the  use  of  this  creed,  and 
of  those  clauses  especially,  has  been  oon- 
demned  by  some  of  the  most  iUustriona 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  boxAi 
as  Chillingworth,  Baxter,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Arohbishop 
Seeker,  Dr.  Hey,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Burton, 
Bishop  Lonsdale. 

10.  Because  ihe  use  of  the  ereed 
arouses  scruples  in  candidates  for  or- 
dination whidi  can  only  be  overoomebj 
strained  explanations. 

11.  Because  it  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  is  in 
frill  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  whose  clergy  are  author- 
ized by  statute  to  minister  in  oar 
churches,  being  yet  under  no  obligation 
to  use  this  creed. 

12.  Because  it  is  a  BtnmWing-bloofc 
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in  the  way  of  ahnost  all  Nonoonfoim- 
ists. 

13.  Because  the  public  nse  of  the 
creed  aa  a  confession  of  Christian  fiuth, 
being,  as  it  is,  the  composition  of  an 
unknown  author,  and  not  confirmed  hj 
any  general  authority,  is  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  the  well-known  decrees  of  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

14.  Because  the  recitation  of  the 
creed  had  in  many  English  churches  be- 
come obsolete,  till  it  was  reyived  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

15.  Because  many  excellent  laymen, 
including  Kiug  G^rge  III.,  have  for 
the  last  hundred  years  at  least,  declined 
to  take  part  in  its  recitation. 

16.  Because  so  far  from  recommend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  un- 
willing minds,  it  is  the  chief  obstable  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  that  doc- 
trine. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  use  of  the  creed,  whilst 
giving  relief  to  many,  ought  to  offend 
none.  It  has,  no  doubfc,  an  historical 
value  as  an  exposition  of  the  teaching 
and  manners  of  the  Church  between  the 
6th  and  9th  centuries.  It  has  also  a 
theological  value,  as  rectifying  certain 
erroneous  statements ;  and  as  excluding 
from  the  essentials  of  the  Catholic  faith 
the  larger  part  of  modem  controversy. 
But  these  advantages  are  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  objections  which 
are  recorded  above,  and  which,  even  in 
the  minds  of  those  disposed  to  retain  the 
use  of  the  creed,  have  found  expression 
in  an  explanatory  note,  tantamount  to  a 
condemnation  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  explanatory  note, 
whilst  acSsiowledging  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  indirect  but  unquestion- 
able discouragement  which  it  inflicts  on 
the  use  of  the  creed,  I  would  humbly 
state  the  reasons  why  it  appears  to  me 
to  aggravate  the  mischief  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  relieve. 

1.  Because  it  attempts  a  decision  on  a 
complex  dogmatical  and  historical  ques- 
tion which  the  Commission  is  not  <xMed 
to  offer,  and  which  it  has  not  attempted 
in  other  instances,  equally  demanding 
and  more  capable  of  such-  explanations, 
such  as  the  baptismal  service,  the  or- 
dination service,  and  the  visitation  of 
the  sick. 

2.  Because  this  dogmatical  decision 
was  carried  by  a  small  majority  in  a  Com- 
mission of  reduced  numbers ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  have  any  wdght  it  ought  to  have 
received  the  general  concurrence  of  those 
most  qualified  to  pronounce  it. 

8.  Because  the  words  in  the  creed 
which  it  professes  to  explain  are  per- 


fectly dear  in  themselves,  whilst  it 
leaves  unexplained  other  words,  such 
as  "person,"  "substance,"  "incompre- 
hensible," which  are  popularly  under- 
stood in  a  sense  difibrent  from  their 
original  meaning,  and  which  as  so  un- 
derstood mislead  the  mass  of  the  con- 
gregation and  even  preachers  into  some 
of  the  very  opinions  so  terribly  de- 
nounced by  the  condemning  clauses. 

4.  Because  the  statement  which  it 
implies  is  historically  false,  viz.,  that 
"  the  condemnations  in  this  confidssion 
of  faith  "  do  not  apply  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  evidently  were  intended  to 
apply. 

6.  Because  the  main  statement  which 
it  contains  is  either  extremely  question- 
able, or  a  mere  truism,  or  else  so  ambi- 
guous as  to  be  only  misleading. 

6.  Because,  after  well  considering  a 
similar  explanation  given  in  1689,  Arch- 
bishop Tillotsonthus  expressed  himself: 
— "  The  account  given  of  Athanasius' 
creed  appears  to  me  nowise  satisfactory. 
I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it." 

7.  Because,  in  most  instances,  it  will 
give  no  ease  to  those  who  are  offended 
by  the  use  of  the  creed  in  public  ser- 
vices. 

8.  Because,  whilst  virtually  con- 
demning the  use  of  the  creed,  it  still 
leaves  the  rubric  enjoining  that  use. 

9.  Because  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  existing  burden  by  seem- 
ing to  state  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Commission  it  is  a  sufficient  remedy. 

10.  Because  it  is  one  of  several  pro- 
pose^  explanatory  notes  which  appear 
in  the  minutes,  and  which  are  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  this  and  with 
each  other. 

11.  Because  (in  the  lang^uage  used  by 
our  chairman,  in  putting  it  to  the  vote), 
it  is  "  illogicaJ  and  unsatisfactory." 

A.  P.  Stanlst. 


I  beg  leave  to  express  my  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Com- 
mission  has  arrived  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

1.  Orriamental  Buhrics. — ^At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  proceedings  in  1867  I 
proposed  the  following  resolutions  : 

'Hiat  in  compiling  the  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,"  the  object  of  our  reformers 
was  to  prevent  any  "  great  diversity " 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  church  : 

That  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
"  great  diversity "  now  exists,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
vestments  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  disused  almost  universally  in  our 
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Chnroh  since  the  period  of  the  Befoima- 

tion : 

That  the  introduction  of  snoh  vest- 
ments and  ornaments  has  excited  the 
greater  alarm,  as  it  is  avowedly  a  close 
imitation  of  the  practice,  if  not  directly 
connected  with  ti^e  erroneons  doctrines, 
of  the  Ghnroh  of  Borne : 

That  the  use  of  such  vestments  and 
ornaments  is  invariablj  defended  hj  a 
reference  to  the  rubric  before  momizig 
and  evening  prayer ;  and  that  the  said 
rubric  has  been  so  differently  interpreted 
by  eminent  legal  advisers  that  the 
meaning  seems  to  remain  obscure  and 
undetermined : 

That  under  these  droumstanoes  it 
appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
recommend  either  that  the  said  rubric 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  general  and  long  esta- 
blished usage  of  uiB  Church  of  England, 
or  that,  for  the  resolution  of  all  doubts, 
an  authoritative  interpretation  should 
be  appended  to  it. 

These  resolutions  were  not  adopted ; 
and,  after  deliberations,  which  have  ex- 
tended  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
whilst  the  diversity  in  public  worship 
has  become  still  greater,  the  disputed 
rubric  remains  unaltered  and  imex- 
plained,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  for 
which  the  Commission  was  appointed 
has  been  defeated. 

2.  Atha/nasian  Creed. — I  am  unable  to 
recommend  that  the  rubric  which  pre- 
scribes the  use  of  this  creed  should  be 
retained: — 

Because  an  exposition  of  faith,  con- 
taining  a  series  of  subtle  definitions  on 
the  most  abstruse  points  of  doctrine, 
may  be  fitly  placed  among  the  articles 
of  religion,  but  is  ill  adapted  to  be  "  sung 
or  said  **  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church. 

Because  the  condemning  clauses  which 
precede  and  follow  those  definitionsi 
when  understood  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cause  extreme  distress  of  mind  to  many 
men  of  unquestionable  piety,  who  un- 
feignedly  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  fSaith. 

Because,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
to  present  an  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  creed,  the  Commission  has 
no  authorily  to  interpret  doctrinal  state- 
ments ;  and  the  note,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add,  seems  rather  to  attest  the 
&ct  than  to  diminish  the  force  of  grave 
and  serious  objections. 

Because  the  Church  has  omitted  the 
anathematizing  clauses  at  the  end  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  as  it  stood  originally ; 
and  the  principle  thus  applied  to  a  creed 
which  was  sanctioned  by  a  General 


Council  might,  with  at  least  equal  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  a  creed  which  was 
composed  at  a  later  age,  and  by  an  un- 
known author. 

Because  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  AmoricA, 
which  has  not  only  rejected  the  use  d 
the  Athanasian  Creed  in  its  public  ser- 
vices, but  even  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  creed  itself  in  the  Ylllth  of  the 
Articles  of  Beligion,  is  not  the  less  cor- 
dially acknowledged  to  be  in  fiill  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England. 

8.  Order  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.-- 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  prc^x)6ed  altera- 
tions of  this  service,  because  I  fear  thai 
they  will  multiply  practical  difficulties, 
and  fail  to  remove  conscientious  scruples. 
I  also  regret  extremely  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  minister  to 
read  a  short  passage  of  Scripture  in- 
stead of  the  longer  lesson  drawn  from 
1  Cor.  XV. — a  lesson  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  set  forth,  on  a  most  solemn 
and  afibcting  occasion,  when  the  minds 
of  the  most  thoughtless  are  awed  into 
seriousness,  the  proofs  of  that  great 
doctrine  of  the  Besurrection  of  the 
Dead,  which  is  "the  keystone  of  the 
Christian  febria"       J.  A.  Jkebmib. 

I,  the  undersigned  member  of  your 
Mi^'esty's  Commission,  concur  in  the 
first  and  third  paragraphs. 

M.  G.  ASKAGH. 


In  signing  theBeport  I  venture  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  your  Majesty's 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  any  method  of  amending  the  orna- 
ments rubric.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better,  for  the  avoidance  of  doubt 
and  litigation,  if  the  "ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thcnreof " 
had  been  more  exactly  defined. 

I  object  to  the  note  appended  to  the 
creed  commonly  but  erroneously  called 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

L  Be^Mise  the  Commission  possessed 
neither  the  right  nor  the  autliority  to 
put  an  interpretation  upon  any  of  the 
formularies  of  the  ChurdL 

II.  Because  the  note  explains  the 
anathemas  of  the  creed  in  a  mannw 
contrary  to  their  plain  grammatical 
sense,  and  thereby  introduces  into  tJie 
Prayer  Book  the  principle  of  the  non- 
natural  interpretation  of  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  Church ;  a  principle 
fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  any  standard 
of  doctrine  whatsoever. 

m.  Because  the  note  gpves  no  ease 
or  relief  to  the  consciences  of  those  who 
are  offended  by  the  recitation  of  this 
creed  at  public  worship. 
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I  Yenture  farther  humbly  to  express 
my  opinion  that  this  creed  onght  not  to 
be  pablicly  recited  in  the  Church,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

I.  Because  the  recitation  of  a  creed 
so  intolerant  is  contrary  to  the  right 
spirit  of  public  worship,  as  being  de- 
structiye  of  that  calm  and  reverent 
frame  of  mind  in  which  men  ought  to 
approach  God.  The  anathema  appended 
to  the  Nioene  Creed  is  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Church  never  recited  at 
public  worship. 

II.  Because  the  anathemas  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  are  not  warranted  by 
Holy  Writ,  exclude  apparently  the  whole 
Eastern  Church  from  the  possibility  of 
salvation,  and  require  men  to  believe, 
imder  pain  of  perishing  everlastingly, 
not  merely  the  plain  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  deductions  gathered  from 
it  by  human  reasoning. 

III.  Because  the  recitation  of  this 
creed  is  a  violation  oi  Church  principles, 
and  condemned  in  the  severest  terms  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority.  For 
the  Church  of  England  professes  to  re- 
ceive the  four  first  General  Councils  as 
next  in  authority  to  Holy  Scripture, 
and  accordingly  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Anglican  Communion  at  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference  affirmed  that  they 
received  the  faith  as  defined  by  these 
Councils.  But  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople,  in  its  seventh  canon,  and  that  of 
Chalcedon  in  the  definition  of  the  fiuth 
appended  to  its  Acts,  expressly  forbid 
"  the  composing,  exhibiting,  producing, 
or  teaching  of  any  other  creed.**  For 
this  they  give  a  sufficient  reason,  namely, 
that  the  Nioene  Creed,  as  finally  settled 
at  Constantinople,  **  teaches  completely 
the  perfect  doctrine  concerning  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  Mly  explains  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Lord.**  To  guard  more  oarefhlly 
against  the  imposition  of  new  creeds 
they  command  that  every  bishop  or 
clergyman  so  ofiending  should  be  de- 
posed, and  every  layman  anathematized. 
It  was  only  after  long  and  patient  de- 
liberation that  these  Councils  themselves 
made  additions  to  the  simpler  creed  of 
the  Primitive  Church  j  and  not  merely 
is  their  sentence  justly  deserved,  but 
the  principles  which  grnided  them  vio- 
lated, when  we  are  required  to  recite  at 
public  worship  a  highly  complex  and 
elaborate  creed,  the  statements  of  which 
have  never  been  discussed  at  any  Coun- 
cil or  Synod  of  the  Church,  and  which 
in  so  many  particulars  goes- beyond  the 
definition  of  the  faith  as  settled  in  the 
four  first  General  .Councils. 

As  embodying,  nevertheless,  that  par- 


ticular explanation  of  the*  doQtring  ^ 
the  Trinity  in  Unity,  gaiheied'  from 
Holy  Scripture  chiefly  by  *.tkeL' logical 
mind  of  St.  Angustine,  I  thiflk  that  tM^- 
creed  ought  by  all  means  toD^  'l^teinad*' 
among  the  anthoritative  documdoWpf  th«  r 
Church  of  England,  mainly  hw^e  of 
the  general  assent  g^ven  to  it  By^  Jbhe* 
whole  Western  Church  j  bnt  only  imtlT 
such  time  as  both  its  several  clauses, 
and  also  the  question  of  its  general  im- 
position in  the  &ce  of  the  contrary  de- 
cision of  the  Undivided  Church,  shall 
have  been  considered,  if  not  by  a  General 
Council,  at  all  events  by  a  Synod  re- 
presenting all  Christians  in  communion 
with  the  English  Church. 

E.  Payne  Smith. 


I  humbly  express  my  regret  that  the 
Commission  has  left  several  rubrics  am- 
biguous, which  have  been  of  late  years 
perversely  made  use  of  to  introduce 
practices  repudiated  at  the  Beformation; 
especially  that  the  rubric  on  ornaments 
hais  not  been  altered  so  as  to  express 
distinctly  the  rule  and  principle  laid 
down  in  our  first  two  reports ;  sJso  that 
the  black  letter  saints*  days  have  been 
retained  in  the  calendar ;  also  that  the 
position  of  the  minister  while  conse- 
crating the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per in  not  dearly  defined;  and  that  a 
rubric  in  the  visitation  for  the  sick  is 
retained  which  is  alleged  as  giving  a 
general  sanction  for  auricular  confession 
and  absolution. 

Henrt  Venn. 


I  disapprove  of  the  note  which  has 
been  appended  to  the  Athanasian  Creed 
in  the  schedule,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons:— 

1.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Commission  to  put  an  interpretation  on 
one  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  note  appears  to  me  to  pnt  an 
interpretation  on  the  condemning  clauses 
of  the  creed  which  is  at  variance  with 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning.  For 
according  to  the  note  the  condemnations 
of  the  creed  are  intended  only  for  those 
persons  who  "  wiJ^lly  reject  the  Catholic 
faith  ;**  whereas  the  creed  declares  that 
except  every  one  do  keep  the  Catholio 
frdth  whole  a/nd  undefiled,  he  cannot  be 
saved ;  and  again,  "  This  is  the  Catholio 
fiuth,  which  except  a  man  heUeve  fcUth' 
fully,  he  cannot  be  saved.**  The  terms 
of  condemnation,  as  expressed  in  the 
creed,  are  manifestly  ftuc  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  note  represents  them 
to  be. 

8.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief 
effect  of  iSie  note,  if  placed  in  the  Prayer 
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Book,  will  be  to  o£fend,  hj  an  Tmaound 
ezplajiation,  the  conacienceB  of  many 
who  at  present  aoqaieeoe  in  the  xedta- 
tion  of  the  creed. 

With  regard  to  the  recitation  of  the 
creed  in  public  worship,  I  concur  gene- 
rally in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  the  Dean  of  WeslaninBter, 
and  Professor  Payne  Smith. 

W.  G.  HUMPHBT. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your 
Majesty's  Gonmiission,  concur  in  the 
aboTO  statement. 

POBTMAN. 

Ebubt. 


In  signing  this  fourth  and  final  Be- 
port  of  the  Bitual  Commission  I  feel  it 
neoessaiy  to  express  my  dissent  firom 
some  of  the  recommendations  therein 
made  to  your  Mijesty ;  and  in  doing  so 
I  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  to  your 
Mfljesty  my  reasons  for  not  concurring 
in  the  following  portions  of  the  schedule 
which  is  appended  to  the  report. 

I.  Page  6. — "  %  The  directions  con- 
cerning the  daily  use  of  the  church  ser- 
vices axe  retained,  not  as  a  oompul- 
Bory  rule,  but  as  a  witness  to  the  value 
put  by  the  Church  on  daily  prayers  and 
intercessions,  and  on  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 

This  proposed  note  seems  to  me  to  be 
objectionable,  because : — 

1.  It  tends  to  supersede  directions 
which  were  designed,  (a)  to  be  a  rule  of 
discipline  for  the  clergy,  and  (b)  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  of  devotion  for  the 
laity.  Neither  of  these  are  alleged  to 
be  unimportant  now. 

2.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
mode  of  testifying  ''to  the  value  put 
by  the  Church  of  England  on  daily 
prayer,"  and  "  daily  rea£ng  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,**  if  the  observance  of  the 
present  rule  is  thus  rather  discouraged 
than  commended. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relax  these 
directions,  for  they  themselves  provide 
the  requisite  exceptions  to  their  general 
rule;  and  moreover  the  new  note,  au- 
thorizing "selections**  firom  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  for  use  in  church 
on  week  days,  removes  objections 
grounded  upon  the  alleged  length  or 
repetition  of  these  services. 

n.  Page  8.—"  Note.— r/ia«  although 
some  other  days  a/re  ma/rked  in  the  calen- 
dor,  yet  the  ahove-mentioned  ore  the  only 
feasts  and.  fasts  appointed  to  he  observed 
throughout  the  year.** 

This  note  is  very  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause : — 

1.  If  it  be  understood  to  mean,  that 


the  black-letter  days  toe  not  intended 
''to  be  observed'*  in  the  same  way 
as  the  red-letter  days,  the  statement  is 
useless,  for  no  one  thus  confounds 
them. 

2.  If  the  note  should  convey  the  be- 
lief, that  there  is  no  authority  for  any 
commemoration  of  the  black-letter  days 
in  the  Church  of  England,  it  would  mis. 
lead,  as  being  historically  incorrect; 
for  the  existing  statute,  5  and  6  Edw. 
VI.  c.  3.,  A.D.  1562,  (in  conformity  with 
a  decree  of  convocation,  confirmed 
by  the  king,  in  1536),  sanctions  some 
observance  of  them.  That  statute, 
in  limiting  the  old  days  of  obligation, 
ordered  "  that  none  other  day  shall  be 
kept  and  commanded  to  be  kept  holy- 
day,  or  to  abstain  from  bodily  labour,*' 
than  the  days  which  it  recites,  these 
being  identical  with  the  red-letter  days 
of  the  present  Prayer  Book  kalendar, 
except  ^e  Feast  of  the  Conversion  cf 
8t,  Paml  and  the  Feast  of  8t,  Bamahas, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  statute ; 
but  the  statute,  in  ordering  the  solemn 
observance  of  these  red-letter  days,  im- 
pliedly recognized  the  then  well-known 
distinction  between  simple  and  solemn 
feast;  that  distinction  is  practicaUy 
drawn  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  pro- 
vides a  proper  collect,  epistle,  and 
gospel  for  the  red-letter  days,  but  leaves 
optional  any  observance  of  the  blaok- 
letter  days  retained  in  the  kalendar. 

3.  If  the  note  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  it  would  (ac- 
cording to  recent  interpretations  of 
Eodesiastioal  law)  probably  be  a  repeal 
of  section  vii.  of  tne  statute  just  cited, 
which  makes  it  "  lawfid  to  the  Knights 
of  the  right  honourable  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  to  every  of  them,  to  keep 
and  celebrate  solemnly  the  feast  of  their 
Order,  commonly  called  St.  GoOTge's 
Feast,**  although  it  is  a  bladk-letter  fee- 
tivaL 

4.  If  the  note  should  be  taken  (as  no 
doubt  it  will  be)  for  a  designed  discou- 
ragement of  any  commemoration  of  the 
black-letter  days,  whether  in  Hymns  or 
other  devotional  acts  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prescribed  services,  its 
enactment  would  be  a  real  grievance  to 
at  least,  a  very  large  and  influential  mi- 
nority of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  minor  festivals  have 
been  increased  in  successive  revisionfi  of 
the  Prayer  Book  from  1552  to  1662; 
they  link  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  past  here  and  in  the  reet  of  Christ- 
endom, thus  showing  her  own  oontinntty 
and  catholicity;  and  some  of  them  refer 
to  events  and  persons  never  to  be  for- 
gotten,  e.g.4  the  transfiguration  of  our 
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Lord,  the  visitatioii  of  the  B.  Y.  Mary, 
the  beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
John  the  Evangfelist  ante  port  Lat.,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Angostine,  and  St. 
Ambrose. 

ni.  Page  9.— "And  here  is  to  be 
noted.  That  snoh  ornaments  of  the 
Chnrcdi,  and  of  the  ministers  tiiereof  at 
all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be 
retained,  and  be  in  nse,  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  Eiiglcmdt  by  the  anthority  of 
Parliament,  in  the  seoond  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  EdMJO/rd  the  Sixth." 

The  "difi£»noes  of  practice''  which 
had  "arisen  from  varying  interpreta- 
tions put  npon"  this  mbric  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  issuing  of  yonr 
Majesty's  Commission  to  ns.  Haying 
agreed  to  the  recommendations  of  our 
first  Beport,  to  "restrain"  snch  differ- 
ences, bat  haying  been  unable  (in  com- 
mon with  other  Commissioners)  to  oon- 
oor  in  the  mode  of  restraint  recom- 
mended in  the  second  Beport  (a  mode 
which  has  proyoked  a  yery  eztensiye 
condemnation  by  clergy  and  laity  alike), 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  this  final 
report  has  not  reoommended  some  addi- 
tions to  the  ornaments  rubric,  which, 
while  not  affecting  its  integrity*,  might 
control  its  application,  especially  as 
judicial  interpretations  haye  fidlea  and 
probably  will  fail  to  secure  uniformity 
of  practice  in  the  ornaments  which  it  is 
held  to  prescribe  (eyenif  that  could  "  be 
deemed  essential,"),  and  as  the  rubric 
is  inapplicable  to  others  which  need  also 
to  be  regulated.  The  difficulty  might 
haye  be^  pwhaps  not  inadequately, 
provided  for,  if  a  supplementary  rubric, 
such  as  the  following,  which  was 
adopted,  had  been  retained  in  our  re- 
commendations : — 

"  But  if  an^  question  arise  in  a  parish 
or  congregation  touching  the  fitness  of 
the  ornaments  of  this  second  year,  or  of 
any  other  ornaments  used  at  such  times 
of  ministration,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  or  of  the 
Archbishop  in  case  of  appeal  being  made 
to  him." 

The  old  rubric  (which  could  not  be 
removed  without  leading  to  great  con- 
ftision,  nor  altered  without  giving  se- 
rious oflQgnce)  wotQd,  aa  thus  qualified, 
operate  &irly  towards  all  parties  in  the 
Church,  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  It  would  (as  interpreted  by  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal  in  1857  and  1868) 
fhmish  a  maximum  standard  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  this  is  the  more  important 
to  secure,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  very- 
difficult  (even  if  possible  or  desirable) 
to  provide  now  a  new  list  of  ornaments 
likely  to  give  general  satisfaction. 


2.  It  would  recognize  as  permissiye 
existing  variations  from  that  precise 
standard. 

8.  It  would  become  sufficiently  elastic 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  tastes  or 
needs  of  parishes  and  congregations. 

4.  It  would  restrain  changes  made 
without  due  consultation  between  minis- 
ter and  people,  (a)  by  recognizing  a 
right  of  complaint,  and  (h)  by  providing 
a  mode  of  relief  without  litigation. 

6.  It  would  not  introduce  any  new 
prinoiple  of  restraint,  for  it  would  be 
only  an  application  of  the  "  discretion" 
given  to  "the  Ordinary"  in  the  68th 
and  82nd  cancms  of  1603. 

6.  It  would  afiford  a  necessary  and 
reasonable  liberty  to  parishes  and  con- 
gregations; and  would  also  prevent 
undue  interference  by  the  ordinary,  the 
exercise  of  whose  "discretion"  would  be 
limited  to  cases  where  dissatisfaction 
might  arise. 

7.  It  would  secure  a  sufficient  general 
uniformity  in  things  which  have  always 
varied  to  some  extent,  by  bringing  in 
the  "  discretion  "  of  the  Ardibishop  when 
needed. 

IV.  Page  10.  "f  The  Morning  Prayer, 
the  Litamy,  and  the  Order  for  the  Ad- 
ministration  of  the  Lord*8  8upper  w 
KoV^  Comrmmion  may  he  used  together 
or  as  separate  Services  at  the  discretion 
qf  the  MimMter,  And  when  the  Morning 
Prayer  is  sa/id  atone,  a  Sermon  mayfoVUm 
the  Tlwrd  OoUect  or  the  end  of  the  Ser- 
vice.  Due  notice  of  any  proposed  change 
in  that  which  hath  been  the  accfustomed 
manner  of  tising  these  Services  in  any 
Parish  shall  he  given  by  the  Minister  to 
the  Parishioners  and  to  the  Ordinary; 
a/nd  in  case  of  doubt  (ks  to  the  esipediency 
of  the  proposed  chomge,  the  Parishioners 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Ordina/ry, 
whose  decision  shall  be  given  in  writing" 

I  dissent  firom  the  whole  of  tibia 
rubric  afber  the  words  *' discretion  of 
the  minister,"  for  these  reasons 

1.  The  occasion  for  this  rubric  was 
the  doubt  which  exists  whether  the 
clergy  have  any  authority  to  separate 
the  morning  prayer,  the  litany,  and  the 
communion  service  on  Sundays  and 
other  days  when  they  are  commonly 
used  together.  For  some  years  past 
there  has  been  a  growing  complaint  by 
the  laity  of  the  length  of  the  morning 
service  on  Sundays,  owing  to  this  com- 
bination of  the  three  offices.  In  many 
churches  the  clergy  have  remedied  this 
by  disconnecting  them  in  the  morning, 
or  by  using  the  litany  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  they  seem  to  be  ftdly  entitled  at 
least  to  do  the  former,  inasmuch  as 
the  three  offices  are  only  united  by 
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diBtoin,  founded  appaienilj  upon  an  in- 
junction of  Arohbiflhop  Grindal,  in  1571, 
which  (probably  to  remedy  negligence) 
ordered — 

"That  the  Churchwardens  shall  not 
suffer  any  ringing  or  tolling  of  Belles, 
to  be  on  Sundayes  or  Holy-dayes  vsed 
betweene  the  Morning  Prayer,  Letanie, 

and  Communion  nor  the 

Minister  shall  pause  or  stay  betweene 
the  Morning  Prayer,  Letanio,  and  Com> 
munion,  but  shall  continue  and  saye  the 
Morning  Prayer,  Letanie,  and  Commu- 
nion, or  the  Smiice  appoynted  to  be 
sayde,  when  there  is  no  Communion, 
togither  without  any  intermission,  to  the 
intent  the  people  may  continue  together 
in  prayer,  and  hearing  the  Worde  of 
Qod,  and  not  depart  out  of  the  Church 
during  all  the  time  of  the  whole  Diyine 
Seruice." — (Appendia  to  Beoond  Report, 
p.  414.) 

Other  dergy,  however,  although  alike 
desirous  of  dividing  this  oustomaiy 
morning  service,  think  they  cannot  law- 
fully do  so ;  hence  it  is  very  desirable 
to  remove  the  supposed  hindrance  by 
giving,  as  is  done  in  the  first  part  of 
this  new  rubric,  the  authority  which  is 
presumed  to  be  requisite. 

2.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  rubric, 
beg^inning  "  Due  notice  of  any  proposed 
change,"  &c.,  will,  if  made  law,  intro- 
duce a  new  restriction  upon  the  liberty 
sought  to  be  secured.  At  present,  if  the 
liberty  exists  (as  I  cannot  doubt  it  does), 
it  is  unfettered  by  any  conditions  except 
that  "discretion"  which  the  Prayer 
Book  in  several  not  unimportant  nutt- 
ters  confides  to  the  clergyman ;  and  in 
this  case  he  may  surely  be  trusted  to 
exercise  it  with  the  same  freedom,  for  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  the  minister  will 
give  himself  the  additional  trouble  which 
a  division  of  services  involves  unless  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  change  will  be 
acceptable  to  his  people. 

8.  The  new  restriction  itself  g^ves  the 
minister  a  very  ambiguous  discretion,  in 
requiring  him  to  give  *'  Due  notice  of  any 
proposed  change  in  that  which  hath  been 
the  accustomed  manner  of  using  these 
services  in  any  parish,"  both  "  to  the 
parishioners  and  to  the  ordinary,"  with- 
out  defining  the  character  of  the  notice ; 
it  leaves  "the  parishioners"  (a  term 
which  need  not  include  a  congregation) 
to  "  refer"  or  not  "  to  the  or^aiy,"  as 
they  may  choose,  "  in  case  of  doubt  as 
to  the  exiMdiency  of  the  proposed 
change  j'»  it  gives  no  power  to  the  ordi- 
nary to  interfere,  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  him,  when  the  minister  and 
parishioners  disagree;  and  thus  what 
was  designed  to  give  feoilities  fcqr  bene- 


fidal  changes  may  only  produce  a  dead 
lock,  even  if  a  long-continued  dispute  be 
happily  avoided.  I  humbly  think  that 
every  needful  check  upon  "  the  discretion 
of  the  minister"  might  have  been  secured 
if  the  Commissioners  had  made  it "  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  ordinary,"  as 
it  was  at  one  period  provisionally  agreed 
to  do. 

4.  The  words  "  And  when  the  morn- 
ing prayer  is  said  alone  a  sermon  may 
follow  the  third  Collect  or  the  end  of 
the  service"  (besides  being  brought 
under  the  questionable  restriction  just 
commented  upon)  are  needless  here,  in- 
asmuch as  the  time  of  the  sermon  in  the 
morning  service  is  now  toUy  provided 
for  by  a  rubric  in  the  Communion  ser- 
vice, the  language  of  which  moreover 
would,  I  think,  conflict  with  the  words 
above  cited. 

V.  Page  10.  InaU  Chwrehes  and 
Chapels  svch  Hymns  or  Anthems  may  he 
used  as  shaU  not  he  disallowed  hy  the 
OrdinOiTy," 

This  rubric  is  imnecessoAy  if  designed 
to  authorize  the  use  of  hymns  or  an- 
thems in  churches  or  chapels  generally ; 
for  there  is  no  law  against  their  use, 
and  custom  has  long  sanctioned  them. 

It  is  tLseless  as  a  guide  to  the  t*mes  at 
which  hymns  or  anthems  should  be  sung, 
even  if  such  directions  were  requisite. 

It  would  probably  be  regarded,  on  all 
sides,  as  a  needless  restriction  of  exist- 
ing liberties  in  the  absence  of  authorised 
hymns ;  and  a  hindrance  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  hymnal  adapted  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  Church  of  England. 

VI.  Page  11.  Note,  That  h^ore 
every  Lesson  the  Minister  shaU  say.  Here 
beginneth  such  a  Chapter,  or  Verse  of 
such  a  Chapter,  of  such  a  Book.  And 
after  every  Lesson,  Here  endeth  the  first, 
or  the  Second  Lesson." 

The  previous  rubric  having  been 
altered  to  allow  of  the  lessons  being 
read  by  a  layman,  this  rubric  should,  I 
think,  have  been  made  to  correspond 
with  it,  by  inserting  the  words  "  he 
that  readeth,"  after  the  word  "minis- 
ter;" for,  although  it  might  sometimes 
be  convenient  that  the  minister  should 
give  out  the  lesson,  generally  the  ad- 
vantage would  probably  be  found  in  the 
notifications  bedng  made  by  the  reader 
himself. 

Vn.  Pages  11  and  18,  "  ^  Heremay, 
foUow  an  Anthem  or  Hymn,** 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  present 
rubric  ("  %  In  Quires  and  places  where 
they  sing  here  foUoweth  the  Anthem") 
is  preferable  to  this,  because : — 

1.  The  present  rubric  is  mcnely  direc- 
tory with  regard  to  the  use  of  a  certain 
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musical  compoBition  called  an  "  Anthem" 
in  a  paitioi^ar  class  of  churches,  viz., 
cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  and  royal 
chapels.  It  does  not  forbid  the  use  of 
hymns  in  these  churches,  or  the  use  of 
hymns  or  anthems  in  other  churches. 

2.  The  new  rabrio  wotild,  not  im- 
probably, be  considered  as  very  exdu- 
sive,  for  if  interpreted,  as  most  likely 
might  be  the  case,  by  the  dictum  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  your  Mi^esty's 
Privy  Coundl  in  Liddell  v.  Westerton, 
and  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  it  would 
seem  to  render  illegal  the  use  of  an 
anthem  or  hymn  in  iu.  churches  at  any 
other  period  of  the  service  except  after 
the  Third  Collect ;  their  lordships  having 
ruled  that  in  the  performance  of  the 
services,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ordered 
"by  the  Prayer  Book,  the  directions 
contained  in  it  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served ; "  and  "  that  no  omission  and  no 
addition  can  be  permitted." 

VIII.  Pag©  13.  Note,  That  the 
condenmations  in  this  Confession  of 
Faith  a/re  to  be  no  othertoise  understood 
iha/n  as  a  solemn  wwming  of  the  peril  of 
those  who  wilfully  reject  the  CathoUc 
Faith," 

Having  regard  to  the  various  and 
conflicting  representations  which  were 
made  to  the  Commissioners,  they  could 
not  well  avoid  discussing  the  rubric  pre- 
fixed to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  although 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  meam4ng,  whateviar  may 
be  thought  of  the  fitness  o£  the  rubric 
its^.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
terms  of  our  Commission  do  not  autho- 
rize us  to  make  any  recommendation  to 
idter  the  prescribed  use  of  this  creed, 
nor  do  I  tldnk  they  warrant  ourmaking 
a  note  explanatcnry  of  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  the  creed.  If  there  had  been 
any  thing  like  a  general  unanimity  of 
opmion  among  us  as  to  the  desirable- 
nesB  of  some  change  in  the  rubric,  I 
think  we  might  with  some  propriety 
have  indicated  that  opinion,  stating 
also  that  we  were  only  precluded  firom 
making  it  a  recommendation  by  the 
limitations  which  the  Commission  im- 
posed upon  us.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very 
few  instances  we  have  altered  rubrics  of 
whose  mflwnmg  there  is  also  no  doubt, 
and  so  may  have  somewhat  exceeded 
the  strict  letter  of  our  instructions ;  but 
these  changes,  while  desired  by  some, 
are  not  likely  to  be  objected  to  by 
others :  whereas  the  serious  opposition 
which  would  be  made  to  any  recomm^- 
dation  from  us  to  put  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the 
other  creeds,  could  not  but  be  materially 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  th^ 
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Commissioners  had  thus  transgressed 
their  powers. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  the  language  of  the 
note  itself,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  explanatory  note  is  likely  to  satisfy 
those  who  object  to  the  use  of  this  creed 
in  the  public  service  of  the  Church ;  but 
if  it  were  desirable  to  fbmish  an  expla* 
nation  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  think  the 
wording  of  this  note  would  need  some 
alteration. 

IX.  Page  14.  "T  Sere  followeth  the 
Litam/y,  or  General  SwppUcation,  to 
be  stmg  or  said  after  Morning  ProAfer, 
wpon  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
amd  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  com' 
mamded  by  the  Ordina/ry.** 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  rubric  needs 
amendment,  because  the  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning  is  not  removed  by  the  new 
rubric  which  provides  (alUiough  not 
satisfactorily)  for  the  division  of  the 
morning  service  on  Sundays  and  other 
days :  that  doubt  is — ^wheuier  the  word 
"  after  "  allows  the  Litany  to  be  said  at 
oMf  time  between  the  Morning  and 
Bvening  Prayer,  or  whether  it  must 
be  used  between  the  Morning  Prayer 
and.  the  Communion  service  when  the 
latter /olZot(;s  the  Morning  Prayer.  The 
words  **  and  at  other  times  when  it  shall 
be  commanded  by  the  ordinary  "  do  not 
touch  this  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  doubt  might  have  been  removed  by 
inserting  wo^  giving  the  miTiiBtftr  a 
discretion  in  the  matter. 

X.  Page  14.  To  be  said  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  Ember  Days  and  on  the 
seven  days  after  it,  for  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,** 

I  think  the  present  rubric  is  preferable 
to  this  alteration.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  Sunday  is  the  fvrst  day 
of  "the  Ember  Weeks  and  therefore 
when  a  particular  prayer  is  ordered  "  to 
be  said  every  day  **  in  those  weeks,  its 
omission  on  that  day  can  hardly  be  due 
to  any  ambiguity  in  the  rubric.  To 
order  the  prayer  to  be  said  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  Ember  Days  seems  to  me 
to  be  ritually  incorrect,  because  the  two 
prayers  provided  are  prospective  in  their 
character. 

XI.  Page  16.  This  may  be  said 
when  any  desire  to  return  praise  for 
special  mercies  vouchsafed  to  them." 

The  word  "special"  should  be  omitted 
lest  it  be  misunderstood  as  preventing 
the  use  of  the  words  to  which  it  refiars, 
in  the  numerous  cases  which  could  not 
well  be  termed  "  special."  It  is  better 
to  have  an  incliuive  rather  than  an 
(apparently)  exclusive  direction.  More- 
over,  in  clearing  the  rubric  of  the  doubt. 
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whether  the  Thanksgiving  might  be 
nsed  for  anj  who  had  not  **  been  prayed 
for,"  it  is  important  to  avoid  intrcdndng 
into  it  a  new  doabt. 

Xn.  Page  17.  "f  But  NoU,  the  fore- 
going directions  cure  not  to  be  heid  to 
authorise  the  rtffusdl  of  the  Holy  Com' 
mwnion  to  those  who  humbly  cmd  de- 
votttly  desire  to  partake  thereof.** 

This  note,  althoogh  designed  to  re- 
move difficulties  oonnected  with  inter- 
pretations of  the  rabric  preceding  it,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  mndh  to  be  deprecated ; 
because: — 

1.  It  presents  an  opportmii^  of 
evading  a  most  necessary-  discipline 
which  that  rabric  was  designed  to  se- 
cure in  reference  to  a  Sacrament,  the 
reception  of  which  all  non-conforming 
religions  bodies  gnaid  with  special  re- 
strictions, however  inferior  may  be  their 
estimate  of  its  intrinsic  charactOT,  as 
compared  with  that  held  by  the  Ghnrch. 
Considering  how  veiy  little  discipline 
the  Ghoroh  of  England  is  able  to  exer- 
cise, even  in  cases  which  seriously  offend 
her  members,  I  cannot  but  regret  a  pro- 
posal tending,  as  I  think,  to  relax  it 
ftirther. 

2.  It  retains  in  precisely  its  present 
form  (yet  makes  of  little  avail)  a  rabric 
which  really  needs  some  alteration,  to 
adapt  it  in  practice  to  the  decreased 
strictness  of  oar  parochial  system.  The 
first  daose  (reqairing  notice  from  in- 
tending nnimnniTiiflii.Tifa)  Hmits  the  minis- 
ter's authority  to  "  advertise  "  a  person 
not  to  communicate ;  he  may  only  deal 
with  any  one  who,  being  among  those 
who  signify  their  names,"  comes  under 
the  desOTiption  of  cases  mentioned  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  rabric :  but  the 
notice  having  mostly  fallen  into  disuse, 
no  opportuni^  is  afforded  of  warning 
those  of  the  like  character  who  do  not 
send  in  their  names  to  the  curate. 

8.  Therefore,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Commissioners  would  have  done 
well  if,  instead  of  this  qualifying  note, 
they  had  adhered  to  a  former  decision, 
vis., — (1.)  To  abolish  the  required  no- 
tice. (2.)  To  make  more  general  the 
second  curase  of  the  rabric  by  a  little 
transposition  and  a  slight  addition,  such 
as  the  following : — "  If  the  curate  have 
knowledge  that  any  one  intends  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  Holy  Communion  who 
is  a  notorious  evil  liver,  or  who  has  done 
any  wrong  to  his  neighbour  by  word  or 
deed,  so  that  the  congregation  is  thereby 
offended,  he  shall  privately  advertise 
him,'*  &0.  (8.)  To  omit  the  concluding 
words  of  the  third  clause,  "  And  the 
ordinaiy  shaU  proceed  against  the  oflEbnd- 
ing  person  according  to  the  Canon;*' 


thus  relieving  the  bishop  of  a  duty  which 
he  hardly  seems  expected  to  perform, 
and  probably  enabling  him  in  a  more 
effective  way  to  move  "the  offending 
perscra." 

Xm.  Page  20.  "  ^  And  there  shaU  he 
no  ceUbrabion  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  ex- 
cept there  he  three  (or  two  at  the  least)  of 
the  people  to  communieate  with  the 
Priest** 

The  words  "  of  the  people"  should  be 
omitted,  for  they  would  prevent  a  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Communion  "  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  col- 
leges, where  there  are  many  priests  and 
deacons,"  if  no  layman  communicated, 
although  they  axe  ordered  to  '*  receive 
the  Communion  with  the  Priest  eveary 
Sunday  at  the  least,  except  they  have 
a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary;" 
also  they  would  be  alike  prohibitory  on 
occasions  of  episcopal  or  rori-deoanal  or 
other  strictly  clerical  meetings;  and, 
ftirther,  if,  as  is  not  at  all  unl&ely  in  a 
country  parish,  two  deigymeu  were 
{^dating,  but  only  one  layman  re- 
mained for  communion,  all  three  would 
be  deprived  of  the  sacrament. 

XIY.  Page  20.  "  f  And  to  take  away 
dU  occasion  of  dissension,  and  supersH- 
tion,  which  any  person  hath  or  might 
ham  concerning  the  Bread  and  Wine,  it 
shall  st^ffice  that  the  Bread  shaU  he  such 
as  is  usual  to  he  eaten,  hut  the  hest  and 
purest  Wheat  Bread  that  conveniently 
may  he  gotten.  But  Wafers  shaU  not  he 
used;  and  if  any  difference  arise  con- 
cerning the  Bread  and  Wine  to  he  used, 
the  Ordinary  shaU  on  appeal  take  order 
concerning  the  same,  tmd  his  decision 
shaU  he  final.** 

I  object  to  the  words  ''but  wafers 
shall  not  be  used,"  because : — 

1.  The  WOTd  "wafers"  is  Ukoly  to 
cause  as  much  doubt  and  contention  as 
did  the  words  "it  shall  suffice." 

2.  The  Dean  of  the  Arches  having 
recently  renK>ved  the  alleged  doubtfiu 
meaning  of  "it  shall  suffioe,"  by  de- 
ciding Uiat  the  useof  wafer-bread  is  not 
contrary  to  the  true  interpretaticm  of 
this  rubric,  I  conceive  that  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  recommend  an  alteration  of 
the  law  with  a  view  to  prdalntang  a 
difibrence  of  practice  which  has  been 
judicially  declared  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  present  rubria 

8.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  use  of  wafer- 
bread  gives  offence  to  some,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the,  by  no  means  un- 
common, carelessness  in  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary bread  offends  a  fer  greater  number 
of  devout  communicants. 

4.  Any  real  oflfonce  whidi  may  be 
given  to  those  entitled  to  oompbon,  is 
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fully  provided  for  by  the  addition  made 
to  the  mbrio  giving  ihe  ordinary  power 
to  decide  in  any  difference  oonoeming 
the  bread  and  wine  to  be  naed,"  if 
"appeal"  be  made  to  him. 

XV.  Page  20.  And  when  hy 
reason  of  mmbers  it  is  inconvenient  to 
address  to  each  Oommwnica/nt  sepo/rately 
the  words  appointed  to  he  said  on  de- 
livering the  Bread  and  the  Ovp,  it  shaXl 
suffice  that  the  words  he  sadd  once  to  so 
mamAf  of  those  who  shall  together  kneel 

for  receiving  the  Commvmon  at  the  Holy 
Table,  as  the  Minister  in  his  discretion 

.shaU  see  fit:  Provided  <dways,  tha^  in 
case  of  any  doubt  arisvng  as  to  the  neces- 
sity thereof  r^erence  shaU  be  made  to 
the  Btshop,  whose  judgment  shall  he 

fvnaX:* 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  "dis- 
cretion" which  this  new  mbrio  proposes 
to  give  to  the  minister,  for  the  reasons 
following : — 

1.  It  would  give  the  sanction  of  the 
Ghorch  of  England  to  a  practice  which, 
having  regard  to  history,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  donbt,  is  contrary  to  the 
general  role  and  custom  of  tli^  Church 
ftom.  the  earliest  times ;  and  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  gpround  for  thinking  was 
contemplated  by  the  rubrio  of  any  of  the 
authorized  Prayer  Books  from  1649  to 
1662. 

2.  It  is  completely  at  variance  with 
the  answer  given  by  the  bishops  to  the 
Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  Ckmference 
in  1661;  for  they  said,  "It  is  most 
requisite  that  the  minister  deliver  the 
bread  and  wine  into  every  particular 
communicant's  hand,  and  repeat  the 
words  in  the  singular  number,  for  so 
much  as  it  is  the  propriety  of  sacra- 
ments to  make  particular  obsignation  to 
each  believer,  and  it  is  our  visible  pro- 
fession that  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d  Olnrist 
tasted  death  for  every  man."  In  accord- 
ance  with  this  answer,  and  apparently 
to  prevent  any  Aiture  misunderstanding, 
th^^  inserted  the  words  "  to  any  one," 
which  i^ypear  in  the  present  rubrio. 

8.  It  would  encourage  others  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  do  not  now 
comply  with  the  existing  rule.  To  pro- 
hibit a  lax  practice  which  long  custom 
has  sanctioned  in  many  churches,  but 
wluoh  it  may  be  hoped  is  decreasing, 
might  be  a  proceeding  of  doubtful  policy ; 
non-interference,  however,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  directly  countenancing 
and  |nx>teoting  the  practice  by  a  new 
rubric. 

4.  It  only  pleads  incowvewiefnce  as  the 
reason  for  Uie  proposed  permission ;  but 
none,  whidi  might  not  be  otherwise 
remedied,  has  h&ea  shown  in  the  evi- 


dence taken  by  the  Oommission,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
additional  evidence  would  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  witnesses  showed 
that  on  the  one  hand  in  two  churches 
where  there  was  a  single  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  fortnightly,  the 
number  of  communicants  ranged  from 
150  to  270,  and  the  words  of  adminis- 
tration were  only  said  once  to  each 
group ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  churches, 
where  there  are  from  one  to  three 
celebrations  every  Sunday,  the  com- 
municants at  each  celebration  aver- 
aged from  forty  to  eighty,  and  tiie 
words  were  said  separately  to  each 
communicant.  On  the  Great  Fesfcivals 
in  one  case  there  were  two  celebrations 
and  500  communicants,  the  words  being 
said  collectively;  in  other  cases,  two, 
three,  or  four  celebrations  and  from 
800  to  750  communicants,  the  words 
being  said  individually;  in  one  of  the 
latter  churches  200  persons,  and  in  ano- 
ther 267  were  thus  communicated  singly 
at  one  celebration.  There  seems  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  celebrants 
in  all  these  instances  had  not  alike  suf- 
ficient assistance,  or  might  not  have 
obtained  it,  whether  to  multiply  ce^ 
brations  or  to  distribute  the  Sacrament ; 
the  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  that  by  more  frequent 
celebrations  the  present  rubrical  direc- 
tion could  be  followed  without  real  in- 
ocmvenienoe  to  either  minister  or  people. 

6.  It  will  be  likely  to  increase  the 
offiance  which  is  well  known  to  be  fre- 
quentty  caused  by  the  present  departure 
from  the  mbrio,  and  of  which  some  evi- 
dence has  be^  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

XVI.  Page  25.  "  The  Owrate  of  every 
parish  mag  'wpon  SiindaySf  a/nd  hoVy-danjs 
after  the  second  lesson  at  Evening  Prayer, 
or  before  or  after  Bvoine  Service,  openly 
in  the  Church  instruct  and  eeoamine  so 
many  children  of  his  parish  sent  wUo 
him,  as  he  shaM  think  convenient,  in 
some  part  of  this  caiechism** 

This  mbrio,  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  Prayer  Boc^  no  doubt  needs  some 
qualification,  because,  while  properly 
requiring  public  Catechizing,  it  conve- 
niently limits  it  to  "  Sundays  and  holy- 
days,  after  the  second  lesson  at  Evening 
Prayer;"  whereas  experience  proves 
that  greater  latitude  as  to  time  is  needed. 
This  is,  indeed,  to  some,  yet  not  to  a 
sufficient,  degree  provided  in  the  al- 
tered form  of  the  mbrio.  Bnt  the  sub- 
stitution of  "may"  for  "shall"  would 
enable  the  clergyman  to  omit  entirely 
publie  catechizing  in  church ;  and  this 
is  a  change  whi^  I  think,  ought  sot 
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to  be  encouraged,  especially  at  a  time 
when  alterations  in  the  edaoational 
BTStem  of  the  oonntry  render  it  impor- 
tant  that  the  chnrch  should  not  relax 
or  abandon  opportunities  of  giving  dis- 
tinct reUgiouB  instraotion  to  the  jonng 
among  her  members. 

XVII.  Page  28.  there  he  no 
Commwnion  the  minister  shall  dismiss 
with  the  blessing  those  who  aa-e  gathered 
together,** 

This  proposed  mbrio  is  an  addition  to 
the  office  of  H0I7  Matrimony ;  and  seems 
to  me  as  unnecessary  as  if  it  were  affixed 
to  the  office  of  Public  Baptism;  but 
if  some  consider  it  desirable,  I  think  the 
direction  should  not  be  compulsory,  nor 
should  the  blessing  be  limited  to  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Communion  service ; 
especially  as  changes  recommended  in 
e^osting  rubrics  have  been  of  the  oppo- 
site  kind. 

XVIII.  Page  30.  "  %  Here  is  to  he 
noted  that  the  office  enswmg  is  not  to  he 
wed  for  any  that  die  unha^tized,  or  ex- 
eommwnioatef  or  have  laid  violent  TumcU 
upon  themselves ;  hut  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  the  minister  on  sufficient  cause  to  read 
one  or  hoth  of  the  Psalms  following,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  lessons,  and  the 
four  sentences  appointed  to  he  said  while 
the  corpse  is  made  readAf  to  he  laid  into  the 
eoHhy  concluding  with  the  Lord*s  Prayer 
and  the  Qrace  at  the  end  of  the  offiie : 
Provided  always,  that  the  office  thus  al- 
lowed he  not  used  without;  the  permission 
of  'the  Ordinary,  hvi  that  if,  from  want 
of  time,  this  permission  cam/not  he  ob- 
tained, then  the  Minister  shall  notify 
in  writing,  within  seven  days  to  the 
Ordinary,  the  use  of  the  shortened  office, 
and  the  reasons  for  his  having  so  used  itJ* 

The  "  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead"  has  given  rise  to  difficulties 
which  at  least  were  less  prominent  in 
former  times  when  the  exercise  of  Eccle- 
siastical Discipline  was  more  reoog^nized. 
The  Commissioners  have,  indeed,  endea- 
voured to  a^ust  the  disputed  points,  but 
I  fear  that  the  altered  rubric  will  notgive 
satisfaction,  either  in  what  it  has  done, 
or  in  what  it  has  left  undone ;  for : — 

1.  The  prohibition  to  use  the  office  in 
the  case  of  the  "  unbaptized''  does  un- 
doubtedly operate  beneficially  upon 
many  careless  parents,  and  thus  is  a 
protection  to  the  children  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  office  is  designed  for  the 
members  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  for  the 
baptized ;  therefore  it  is  consistent  and 
not  uncharitable  to  limit  it  to  them.  If 
it  be  thought  a  hardship  to  refuse  the 
office  to  those  whose  non-baptism  is  not 
their  own  fault,  then  the  shortened 
office  would  be  an  iignstioe  to  themi 


because  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
their  case  and  that  of  those  who  reject 
baptism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  case  in  which  a 
misapplication  of  tliis  prohibition  g^ves 
reasoniekble  offence,  I  mean  the  occasional 
reftisal  to  use  the  Burial  service  over 
those  who  have  been  baptised  by  a  per- 
son not  episcopally  ordained,  or  a 
layman.  But  this  objection  might  have 
been  removed  by  an  explanatory  note  to 
the  effect  that  such  baptisms,  though 
irregular,  are  valid  if  administered  with 
water  '*in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  CRiost." 

2.  The  case  of  the  excommunicate" 
can  hardly  be  said  to  occur  now,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  68th  Canon  of 
1603  strictly  defines  it  to  be  one  "de- 
nounced, excommunicated,  majori  ex- 
commundcaiione,  for  some  grievous  and 
notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able  to 
testifie  of  his  repentance."  Tet  this  would 
seem  to  be  just  a  case  for  which,  should 
it  arise,  the  prohibition  ought  to  exist. 

8.  The  case  of  those  who  "have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  themselves  "  preeenta 
greater  difficulty,  owing  to  a  change  of 
circumstances  since  1662,  when  the 
rubric  was  prefixed.  Until  the  law  was 
altered  by  the  4  George  IV.  c.  62, 1823, 
no  question  could  arise  as  to  the  use  of 
the  office  in  the  case  of  "  violent  hands" 
pronounced  to  be  felo  de  se,  because 
burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  for- 
bidden :  but  now  that  this  interment  is 
permitted  (although  without  the  office) 
some  support  may  seem  to  be  afforded 
to  the  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  "  tem- 
porary insanity,"  most  usually  g^ven  by 
the  coroner's  jury,  qualifies  the  rubricid 
prohibition,  and  warrants  the  use  of  the 
service  in  this  latter  instance.  Ancient 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  (baaed 
upon  a  decree  of  an  eariy  councU)  ap- 
pear not  to  have  allowed  a  complete 
religious  office  to  be  used,  whatever 
other  distinction  they  may  have  drawn 
in  cases  of  suicide.  The  permisnon 
given  by  the  altered  rubric  to  use  pari 
of  the  present  service  corresponds  to 
this,  except  in  the  proposed  use  of  "  one 
or  both  of  the  psaJms."  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  existing  difficulty  will 
not  really  be  removed  unless  some  defi- 
nition be  given  of  the  sense  in  which  * 
for  the  future  the  term  "violent  hands" 
is  to  be  understood.  If  the  decision  of 
a  jury  is  deemed  to  be  the  only  satis- 
fiiotory  mode  of  settling  the  question, 
then  I  think  that  a  verdict  other  than 
that  of  felo  de  se  should  be  held  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  shortened 
office  for  those  who  "  have  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themselves." 
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4.  But  this  altered  robric  wholly  fails 
to  provide  for  the  diffionlty  which  most 
of  all  presses,  viz.,  the  offenoe  cansed  by 
the  nse  of  the  Burial  servioe  in  the 
case  of  the  ''open  and  notoiions  evil 
liver."  The  subject  was  indeed  carefully 
considered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  it 
will  probably  not  cause  surprise  that 
objections  which  seemed  insuperable  to 
others  presented  serious  obstacles  to 
ourselves  when  discussing  the  various 
proposals  which  were  made.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  appears  to  me  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  less  objectionable  to  allow  a 
clergyman  to  use  the  proposed  short- 
ened office  in  this  case,  rather  than 
leave  him  in  the  questionable  position  of 

W.  F.  Kemp,  Secretary, 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey, 
August  Slst,  1870. 
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revising  the  present  servioe  upon  a  kind 
of  understanding  that  the  bishop  must 
disregard  his  doing  so.  I  think  that 
the  altered  rubric  should  not  be  adopted, 
at  least  unless  it  is  extended  to  oases 
where  the  use  of  the  whole  office  would 
cause  groskt  scandal,  or  where  the  Mends 
of  the  deceased  wish  or  consent  that  the 
entire  office  should  not  be  used.  The 
discretion  thus  allowed  to  the  clergyman 
might  be  sufficiently  g^uarded  by  re- 
quiring that  three  properly  qualified 
persons  (perhaps  householders)  should 
certify  their  belief  that  the  scandal  was 
likely  to  be  g^ven  if  the  ftdl  service  were 
used. 

Thomas  Walter  Fbrrt. 


The  Schedule  appended  to  the  Beport  contains  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
existing  rubric. 
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Jom.  1.  Letters  Patent  under  tlie 
Gieat  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  granting  Unto 
George  Edward  Adams,  Esq.,  Bouge 
Dragon  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  the  office 
of  Lancaster  Herald,  vacant  hj  the  pro- 
motion of  Sir  Albert  William  Woods, 
Knt.,  to  the  office  of  Gtorter  Principal 
King  of  Arms. 

—  8.  William  Bams^  Scott,  William 
Adamson,  and  Eoroah  Kay  HYhampoa), 
Esqrs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

—  4.  Mr.  James  Duncan  Sim,  C.S.I., 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  of  Port  St.  George. 

—  12.  The  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Sulli- 
van to  be  Keeper  or  Master  of  the 
Bolls  and  Beoords  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  in  the  room  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Edward  Walsh, 
deceased. 

—  15.  To  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of 
the  First  Class  Knights  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St 
Michael  and  St.  George:— The  Bight 
Hon.  Baron  Lytton,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

To  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knights  Commanders 
of  the  said  Order: — John  Bose,  Esq., 
late  Finance  Minister  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  Thomas  Wilton  Clinton  Mur- 
doch, £sq.,one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  Colonial  Land  and  Emig^tion. 

—  18.  A  cong4  d'iUre  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Manchester,  empowering  them  to  elect 
a  Bishop  of  that  See,  the  same  being 
void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Prince 
Lee,  late  Bishop  thereof;  the  Bev. 
James  Praser,  M.A.,  recommended  to 
be  by  them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said 
See  of  Manchester. 


Jon.  22.  Anne,  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(Countess  of  Cromartie),  to  be  Mistress 
of  the  Bobes,  in  the  room  of  Elisabeth 
Gteorgiana,  Duchess  of  ArgyU,  resigned. 

Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  nominating  the  Yen.  Heniy 
Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Not- 
tingham, to  be  Bishop  Suffragan  of  the 
See  of  Nottingham. 

—  26.  The  place  of  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland  granted  to 
Adam  Gifford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  in  the 
room  of  George  Dundas,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
nominating  tbe  Yen.  Edward  P&rry, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  to  be 
Bishop  Sui&agan  of  the  See  of  Dover. 

Feb.  1.  Ma^-Gen.  William  Erskine 
Baker,  of  the  Boyal  (Bengal)  Engineers, 
a  Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  to  be 
an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion of  tiiie  Second  Class,  or  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  12.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seel  granting  unto  Admiral  Sir  Ptovo 
William  Paxrv  Wallis,  K.C.B.,  tbe  office 
or  place  of  Yice-Adndral  of  Uie  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty  thereof, 
in  the  room  of  Admiral  Sir  Fair&x 
Moresby,  G.C.B.,  promoted  to  be  an 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Letters  Pbtent  under  the  Great  Seal 
granting  unto  Admiral  Sir  wiiiiaim 
James  Hope  Johnstone,  K.C.B.,  the 
office  or  place  of  Bear  Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Admiralty  thereof, 
in  the  room  of  the  said  Sir  Pkxm> 
William  Party  Wallis. 

—  14.  Widter  Baring,  Esq.,  now 
Attach^  to  Her  Mijesty's  Embassy  at 
Yienna,  to  be  a  Third  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service. 
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Feb.  21.  William  Grant,  Esq./tobea 
member  of  the  Legislative  Gouncil  of 
Her  Hajeety'B  Settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa ; 
Edward  Dalton  Shea,  William  John 
Sinclair  Donnely,  and  Bobert  John  Pin- 
sent,  jnn.,  Esqs.,  to  be  members  of  the 
Legislative  Connoil  of  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland ;  Joseph  Tronnsell  GKl- 
bert,  Esq.,  to  be  Attorney-General  for 
the  colony  of  British  Guiana ;  and  John 
Warde  Straton,  Esq.,  to  be  Auditor- 
General,  and  Bevero  Mayo,  Esq.,  to  be 
Treasurer,  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  pre- 
ferred to  the  Deanery  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Bochester,  void  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bobert  Stevens. 

—  24  James  Caird,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  Colonel  John  Giaham 
McKerlie,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Colonel  George  A.  K.  D'Arcy  (for- 
merly Gtovemor  of  Her  Majesty's  Settle- 
ment on  the  Biver  Gkmibia,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa) ,  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Settlements  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  their  dependencies. 

—  25.  M.  Werner  Munzinger  to  be  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companion  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

—  26.  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  g^ranting  the  dignity  of  a 
Knight  of  the  United  Ejngdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  unto  John  Lucie 
Smith,  Esq.,  C.M.G,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

Ma/rek  12.  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Qreebt  Seal  granting  the  dignity  of  a 
Knight  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Michael 
Boberts  Westropp,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice 
of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Bombay. 

—  19.  A  cong4  d'eUre  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Oathedi-al  Church  of 
Chichester,  empowering  them  to  elect  a 
Bishop  of  that  See,  the  6ame  being  void 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ashurst  Turner 
Gilbert,  late  Bishop  thereof;  the  Bev. 
Bichard  Dumford,  M.A.,  recommended 
to  be  by  them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said 
See  of  Chichester. 

April  1.  Sir  Bichard  Couch  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William,  Bengal; 
Sir  Michael  Boberts  Westropp  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  QIgh  Court  of 


Judicature  at  Bombay;  and  James 
Keman,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  to  be  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
at  Madras. 

April  6.  The  Bev.  Henry  Parry  Lid- 
don,  M.A.,  to  the  place  and  digmty  of 
a  Canon  Besidentiary  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Paul  in  London, 
void  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Dale  to  the  Deanery  of  Bochester. 

—  8.  Colonel  Henry  Ponsonby,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Equerries  in  Ordinary, 
to  be  Private  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  room  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  the 
Hon.  Charles  Grey,  deceased. 

—  16.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Arthur,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  to  be  an  Ordi- 
nary Member  of  the  First  Class  or 
Knights  Grand  Cross,  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 

—  28.  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  granting  the  dignity  of  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  imto  Charles  Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald,  Esq.  (commonly  called 
Marquis  of  Kildare),  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawftQly  begotten,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Kildare, 
of  Kildare,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

May  2.  Kawab  Faiz  Ali  Elhan,  Min- 
ister of  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore, 
G.C.S.I.,  to  be  a  Companion  of  the 
Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

—  4.  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Earl  of 
Stair,  K.T.,  to  be  Her  M^'esty's  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  9.  James  Bryce,  Esq.,  to  the  place 
or  office  of  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  resigned. 

—  18.  The  Bev.  Nathaniel  Woodard, 
to  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  Canon  of 
Her  Majesty's  Cathedral  Church  of 
Manchester,  void  by  the  promotion  of 
the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Bichard 
Dumford,  late  Canon  thereof,  to  the 
See  of  Chichester. 

The  Bev.  George  Henry  Greville 
Anson,  M.A.,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Manchester,  void  by  the  promotion  of 
the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Bichard 
Dumford,  to  the  See  of  Chichester. 

—  14.  Lieutenant- General  Sir  WiUiam 
Bose  Mansfield,  KC.B.,  G.C.S.L,  late 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  First  Class,  or  Knights 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  16.  Sir  Francis  Smith,  Knt.,  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  and  William  Lambert 
Dobaon,  Esq.,  to  be  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  Tas- 
mania ;  and  Mi^^'*^^  Connal,  Esq.,  to  be 
SurvejOT-General,  Colonial  Engineer, 
and  Engineer  for  Covemment  Baalwaya 
for  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

May  IS,  The  Bight  Hon.  J ames  Anthonj 
Lawson,  hj  Her  Mi^'estT's  command, 
was  sworn  o£  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  Board  aooordiDgly. 

—  28.  To  be  Knights  Grand  Gom- 
manders  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India : — 

His  Highness  Mohender  Sing,  Maha- 
ruah  of  Puttiala. 

The  Nawab  Salar  Jung  Bahadoor, 
E.C.S.I.,  Minister  of  the  Hyderabad 
State. 

To  be  Elnight  Commanders  : — 

His  Highness  PrinoeGholam  Mahomed. 

William  Grey,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  Lieutenaut.Gk>vemor  of  Beugal. 

To  be  Companions . — 

Alexander  John  Arbuthnot,  Esq., 
Madras  Civil  Service,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  of  Madras. 

Edward  Clive  Bayley,  Esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Home  Department. 

The  RBgah  Jye  Kishen  Doss,  Deputy 
Magistrate  at  Allyghur. 

Colonel  Aliohael  Dawes,  late  Bengal 
Artillery. 

Colonel  Henry  Erring^n  Long^en, 
C.B.,  late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bengal 
Army. 

Colonel  Henry  Edward  LandortThuil- 
lier,  Boyal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery, 
Surveyor-General  in  India. 

Colonel  John  Ciunming  Anderson, 
Boyal  (late  Madras)  Engineers,  formerly 
Chief  Engineer  at  Luoknow. 

Colonel  Martin  Dillon,  C.B.,  Rifle 
Brigade,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India. 

Baboo  Shiva  Persad,  of  Benares 
Educational  Department. 

The  Hon.  and  Veiy  Bev.  Gerald 
Wellesley,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Windsor,  to  be 
Her  Majesty's  High  Almoner,  in  the  room 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilber- 
force.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  resigned. 

June  11.  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  granting  the  dignity  of  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  unto  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  O'Hagan,  Chancellor  of  that 
part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfoUy  begotten,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  Baron  O'Hagan,  of  TuUa- 
hogne,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

—  14.  Colonel  John  Cameron,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  Executive  Officer, 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  King- 


dom, and  Captain  Alexander  Bo8« 
Clarke,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Super- 
intendent  of  Trigonometrical  Work  and 
Initial  Levelling,  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Mfijor-General  George  Balfour,  C.B., 
of  the  Royal  (Madras)  Artillery,  Asais- 
tout  to  the  ControUer-in-Cie^  War  De- 
partment,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Second  CIsbb, 
or  Knights  Commanders,  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

July  6.  Lord  Justice  Sir  William 
Milboume  James  and  Sir  Barnes  Pea- 
cock were,  by  Her  Majesty's  command, 
sworn  of  Her  Msaesty's  most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  and  took  their  places 
at  the  Board  accordingly. 

Her  Mi^jeety  having  been  pleased  to 
deliver  the  custody  of  the  Privy  Seal 
to  the  Rig^t  Hon.  Charles  Visoount 
Halifax,  the  oath  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal  was  this  day  administered  to 
him,  and  his  Lordship  took  his  place  at 
the  Board  acocnrdingly. 

Her  Mi^'esty  having  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  Rig^t  Hon.  Jolm,  Earl  <^ 
Kimberiey,  to  be  one  of  Her  Mi^iesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Lord- 
ship was  this  day,  by  Her  Muesty's 
command,  sworn  one  of  Her  Mt^yesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  aoooid- 
ingly. 

WUliam  Wellington  Cairns,  Esq., 
(now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Is- 
lands of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis),  to 
be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony 
of  British  Honduras. 

—  7.  Jules  Louis  Colin,  Esq.,  to  be 
Procureur  and  Advocate-General  Ibr  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Joseph  Idster,  Esq.,  to  be  one  of 
the  Surgeons  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  James 
Syme,  Esq.,  deceiMed. 

—  11.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  constituting  and 
appointing  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Culling 
Eai^ey  Childers,  Admiral  Shrdney 
Colpoys  Daores,  KC.B.,  Yice-Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Spencer  Robinson,  K.C.B., 
(beine  the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy),  Captain  John  Hay  (commonly 
caUed  Lord  John  Hay),  R.N.,  C.B.,  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Adam  Philips  Hal- 
dane,  Earl  of  Camperdown,  to  be  Her 
Mi^esty's  Commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions,  islands, 
and  territories  theraonto  belong^ing. 
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July  12.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  to  be  one  of  the  Ph^. 
sioians  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Mf^'esty,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart. 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  deceased. 

George  Borrows,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Physioiaiis  Ex- 
traordinary. 

—  21.  Charles,  Marqnis  of  Huntly,  to 
be  one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting  in  Or- 
dinary to  Her  Majesty,  in  the  room  of 
Bobert  Adam  Philips  Haldane,  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  resigned. 

—  28.  To  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Miohael  and  St.  George : 
— Lientenant-Colonel  Howard  Crauford 
Elphinstone,  B.E.,  C.B.,  Governor  to  His 
Boy&I  Highness  Prince  Arthur  William 
Patrick  Albert ;  Donald  McLean,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  SxeoutiTe  Council 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Minister  for  Native  Afbirs  in  that 
Colony. 

Aug.  1.  The  Hon.  Power  Henry  Le 
Peer  Trench,  Andley  Charles  Gosling, 
Esq.,  Henry  Nevill-Dering,  Esq.,  Edwin 
Henry  Egerton,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Augustus  Curzon  Barring^n, 
now  Third  Secretaries,  to  be  Second 
Secretaries  in  Her  Mi^jesty's  Diplo- 
matic Service. 

—  4.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  Slingdom,  appointing 
George  Mellish,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Counsel,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Coui  of  Appeabl  in  Chancery,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  George  Markham  Giffard, 
deceased. 

—  9.  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  O.B., 
Her  Mijesty's  Envoy  Eztraordinaiy 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  be  an  Or- 
dinary Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of 
the  Second  Class,  or  Knights  Com- 
manders, of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

—  12.  Sir  Waiiam  Heathcote,  Bart., 
and  Lord  Justice  Sir  George  Mellish, 
were,  by  Her  Mijesty's  command,  sworn 
of  Her  "ilBjeatfa  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  and  took  their  places  at  the 
Board  accordingly. 

—  24.  The  B^^ht  Hon.  Viscount  Bury, 
formerly  Civil  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Province  of  Canada  (now  forming  part 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Second  Class, 
or  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
and  St.  Georffe. 

—  81.  Colonel  Edward  WilUam  Car- 
lile  Wright  to  be  an  Ordinacy  Member 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Third 


Class,  or  Companions  of  tho  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Sept  21.  To  be  Ordinary  Members 
of  the  Third  Class  or  Companions  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Miohael  and  St.  Gecurge : — 
William  Osborne  Smith,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  of  the  Militia  in  the 
D(»ninion  of  Canada^  and  Deputy  A4ju- 
tant-General  of  Militia,  Fifth  District, 
in  that  Dominion ;  Archibald  McEachem, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Militia, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  com- 
manding the  60th  Huntingdon  Borderors 
in  that  Dominion ;  Brown  Chamberlin, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Militia 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  com- 
manding  the  60th  Missisquoi  Battalion 
in  that  Dominion ;  John  Fletcher,  Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Militia  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Brigade-Mi^or 
of  St.  John's  Militia,  Brigade  District, 
in  that  Dominion. 

Oct.  12.  Sir  William  Tite,  Knight,  to 
be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  CHvil 
Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

—  16.  Colonel  George  Henry,  Earl  of 
Mountcharles,  to  be  Equerry  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty,  vice  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  resigned. 

Nov.  6.  William  Alexander  Parker, 
Esq.,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena; 
and  James  Kirk,  Esq.,  jnn.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Island  of  Tobago. 

—  24.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Osborne  Creagh-Osbome,  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  6th  Beg^ment,  to  be  an  Or- 
dinary Member  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  26.  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Na- 
thaniel  Massey,  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Stewart,  Viscount  Haxdinge,  the  Bight 
Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cariisle,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Paking- 
ton,  G.C.B.,  the  Bight  Hon.  Jonathsui 
Peel,  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army ; 
the  Bight  Hon.  William  Francis 
Cowper-Temple,  Sir  John  Salusbury 
Trelawny,  Sir  Walter  Charles  James 
Bichard  Collinson,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Yioe- 
Admiral  in  the  Navy ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  Myles  William  O'Beilly,  Esq., 
Peter  Bylands,  Esq.,  Anthony  John 
Mundella,  Esq.,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Geo- 
logioal  Society,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines ; 
Robert  Ghregory,  Clerk,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  Churoh  of  St.  Paul, 
London ;  John  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  Clerk,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Moral 
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FhiloBoplij  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; John  Hannah,  Clerk,  D.C.L., 
Samnel  Wilks,  Esq.,  M.D.,  John  Heniy 
Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D.,  George  Edward 
Paget,Bsq.,  M.D.,  Timothy  Holmes,  Esq., 
F.B.C.S.,  Hohnes  Coote,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S., 
George  Campbell,  Esq.,  George  Wood- 
yatt  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Bobert 
Applegarth,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners  to  inquire  into  and  report 
npon  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts  (1866 
to  1869),  with  power  to  suggest  whether 
the  same  should  be  amended,  maintained, 
extended,  or  repealed. 

John  Gorrie,  Esq.,  to  be  Puisne  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  GhistaYe 
Barth^lemy  Colin,  Esq.,  to  be  Procureur 
and  Advocate-General  of  the  Island  of 
MauritiuB. 

Nov.  29.  The  honour  of  Knighthood 
oonferred  on  Llewellyn  Turner,  Esq., 
Deputy  Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle. 

—  80.  The  Hon.  Francis  John  Pa- 
kenham,  now  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's 
Legation  at  Brussels,  to  be  Seore- 
taiy  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington; and  Francis  Clare  Ford,  Esq., 
now  Secretary  to  Her  Mi^esty's  Lega- 
tion at  Washington,  to  be  Secretary  to 
Her  Mijesty's  Legation  at  Brussels. 

Dec.  6.  Letters  Patent  under  Her 
Mijesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Order,  to  dispense 
with  all  the  statutes  and  regulationB 
usually  observed  in  regard  to  Installa- 
tion, and  to  grant  unto  the  Most  Hon. 
Hugh  Lupus,  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Knight  of  the  said  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Gkui»r,  and  duly  invested  with  the 
ensigns  thereof,  taH  power  and  authority 


to  ezerdse  all  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to  a  Knight  Compuiion  of  the 
said  Most  Noble  Order,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  if  his  Lordship  had 
been  formally  installed,  any  decree, 
rule,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Willicmi  George  Anderson,  Esq., 
Assistant  Controller  and  Auditor- 
General  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member 
of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Second  Class, 
or  Elnights  Commanders,  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Dec.  22.  To  be  Ordinary  Members  of 
the  Second  Class,  or  Elnights  Com- 
manders of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George : — Lieutenant- General  the 
Hon.  James  Lindsay,  Colonel  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley. 

To  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Third 
Class,  or  Companions  of  the  said  Order : 
— Colonel  Bandal  Joseph  Feilden ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Carstaars  Mo- 
Neil,  y.C,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William  John  Bolton, 
B.A. ;  Mathew  Bell  Irvine,  Esq.,  Assis- 
tant Controller  in  the  Military  Control 
Department. 

And  the  following  Officers  in  the  Mill- 
tia  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada . — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Samuel  Peters  Jarvis; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  Adolphe  Cas- 
sault ;  MMor  James  F.  MoLeod. 

—  28.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  granting  the  office  and  place  of 
Advocate-General  or  Judge-Martial 
Her  Mi^esty's  Foroes,  to  John  Bobert 
Davison,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majes^s 
Counsel. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS  AND  CHIEF  OFFICERS 

OF  STATE,. 


First  Lord  qf  the  TVecuury,  Bight  Hon. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Lord  High  ChcmceUoTf  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Hatherley. 
Lord  President  of  the  CowncH,  Bight 

Hon.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Bipon. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Bight  Hon.  'Visoount 

Halifax. 

ChouneeUor  of  the  Ewchequer,  Bight  Hon. 

Robert  Lowe. 
Becreta/ry  of  State,  Home  Department, 

Bight  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce. 
Secretary  cf  State,  Foreign  Department, 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  Granville. 
Seer^ary  cf  State,  Colonial  Department, 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Secretary  cf  State,   War  DepartmmU, 

Bight  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell. 
Secretary  cf  State,  Indian  Departtnent, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ar^^. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Bight  Hon. 

Hugh  C.  B.  Childers. 
President  of  the  Board  cf  Trade,  Bight 

Hon.  John  Bright. 
Chi^  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Bight  Hon. 

Chichester  P.  Fortescne. 
Postmaster-Oenerdl,  Bight  Hon.  Maxquis 

of  Hartington. 
President  cf  Poor  Law  Board,  Bight  Hon. 

G.  Joachim  Goschen. 
Vice-President  cf  Committee  of  Council  <m 

Education,  Bight  H<m.  W.  £.  Forster. 
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Commamder'Vn'Chi^,  Field-Marshal  His 
Bojal  Higlmess  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

CTumceUor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lcunccater, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Clande- 
boye. 

Works  cmd  Public  BuMrngs,  Bight  Hon. 
Acton  Smee  Ayrton. 

Jumor  Lords  of  Her  Ma0e8ty*8  Treasury, W 
Patrick  Adam,  Esq.,  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  William  Henry  Gladstone,  Esq. 

Joint  Secretomes  to  the  Treasury,  George 


Grenfell  Glyn,  Esq.,  Bight  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld. 

Jwndor  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Vioe- 
Admiral  Sir  8.  C.  Dacres,  Vioe-Admiral 
Sir  B.  S.  Bobinson,  Capt.  Lord  John 
Hay,  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Secretary  to  the  AdamraUy,  W.  B.  Baxter, 
Esq. 

Attorney -General,  Sir  Bobert  Porrett 
Collier. 

SoUeitor-Qenerdl,  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge. 


HIGH  SHEEIFFS  FOR  1870. 


ENGLAND. 

(Excepting  Cornwall  and  Lancashire). 
Bebfobdshibb. — John  Nathaniel  Foster,  of  Sandy -place,  Esq. 
Beekshibb. — John  Henry  Blagrave,  of  Caloot-park,  Tilehurst,  Bfq. 
Bucks. — John  Pattison  EUames,  of  the  Manor  House,  Little  Marlow,  Esq. 
Cam BBiDOESHiBB  AND  HuNTiNGDONSHiBE. — Biohard  Archer  Houblon,  of  Barlow, 
Esq. 

Cheshibb. — Sir  Richard  Brooke,  of  Norton  Priory,  Halton  Runcorn,  Bart. 
CuMBBBLAND. — Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh,  of  the  College,  Esq. 
Debbtshibb. — ^Eben  William  Bobertson,  of  ChUcote,  Burton-on-Tront,  Esq. 
Deyomshibe. — John  Curzon  Moore  Stevens,  of  Winscott,  Esq. 
Dobsetshibb. — Hector  Monro,  of  Edmondsham,  Esq. 
DuBHAM. — William  Briggs,  of  Hylton-castle,  Sunderland,  Esq. 
Essex. — John  JoUiffe  TiSbell,  of  Langleys,  Great  Waltham,  Esq. 
Gloucestebshibx. — Robert  Blagden  Hale,  of  Alderley,  near  Wotton-nnder-Edge, 
Esq. 

Hebefobdshibb. — Edmund  Smalley  Hutchinson,  of  Longworth,  near  Hereford, 
Esq. 

Hbbttobdshibx. — ^Unwin  Heathoote,  of  Sheephall  Bury,  Stevenage,  Esq. 
Kent. — Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  of  East  Sutton-park,  Bart. 
Leicestebshibe. — Edward  Basil  Famham,  of  Quomdon-house,  Esq. 
LiNCOLNSHiBX. — ^Alexander  William  Thorold  Grant  Thorold,  of  Weelsby,  Gbrimsby, 
Esq. 

MoNMOUTHSHiBE. — Edward  Lister,  of  Cefti  Ha,  near  Usk,  Esq. 
NoBFOLK. — Sir  Robert  Jacob  Buxton,  of  Shadwell-court,  Bart. 
NoBTHAMFTONSHiBE. — Groorge  Lewis  Watson,  of  Roddngham-castlei  Esq. 
NoBTHUMBEBLAND. — Henry  Gregson,  of  Low  Lynn,  Esq. 
NoTTiNOHAMSBiBB. — Jamcs  Thomas  Edge,  of  Strelley,  Esq. 
OxFOBDSHiBE. — Jolm  Woylaud,  of  Woodeaton,  Esq. 
Rutland. — George  Dawson  Rowley,  of  Morcott,  Esq. 
Shbopshibe. — Salusbury  Kynaston  Mainwaring,  of  Otely-park,  Esq. 
SoHEBSBTSHiBE. — Robert  Guy  Evered,  of  Hill-house,  Otterhampton,  Esq. 
County  of  Southampton. — Thomas  Fairbaim,  of  Brambridge-house,  Otter- 
bourne,  Esq. 

Staffobdshibe. — John  Hartley,  of  Wolverhampton,  Esq. 
Suffolk. — BVederidk  William  Thellusson,  Lord  Rendlesham,  of  Rendlesham- 
hall. 

SuBBEY. — ^William  Famell  Watson,  of  Henfold,  near  Dorking,  Esq. 
Sussex. — Joseph  Mayer  Montefiore,  of  Worth-park,  Esq. 
Wabwickshibe. — Charles  Fetherstone  Dilke,  of  Maxstoke-castle,  Esq. 
Westmobeland. — James  Atkinson,  of  Winderwath,  Templesowerby,  Penrith, 
Esq. 

Wiltshibb. — John  Ravenhill,  of  Ashton-house,  Heytesbury,  Bath,  Esq. 
Wobcestebshibe. — Thomas  Rowley  Hill,  of  Catherine-hill-house,  Worcester, 
Esq. 

YoBKSHiBE. — James  Puelline,  of  Clifton-castle,  near  Bedale,  Esq. 

Q 
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WALES  (NoBTH  AND  South). 

Anolesit. — Sir  Biohard  Bnlkelej  WillianiB-Biilkeley,  of  Baron-hil],  Bart. 
BKKcoifSHiitE. — "Rugh.  Powell  Price,  of  Castle  Madoc,  Esq. 
Gakdioanshibs. — Herbert  Davies  Evans,  of  Higbmead,  Lampeter,  Esq. 
GARMABTHiNSHnts. — ^William  Hemy  Foley,  of  AbermarUus  park,  Esq. 
Cabnabtonshibb. — 'Hugh  John  Ellis-Nannej,  of  Plashen,  Esq. 
Di^NBiOHSHiBB. — Jolin  Richard  Hoaton,  of  Plas  Heaton,  Esq. 
Flimtshibb. — Edmund  Peel,  of  Biyn-y-pys,  Esq. 

Glamobganshibb. — Gborge  Williams  Griffiths  Thomas,  of  Goedriglan,  Esq. 
Mebionbthshibb. — Clement  Arthur  Throston,  of  Pennal  Towers,  Esq. 
HoifTGOMBBTSHiBE.— €aptain  Offley  Maloohn  Crewe  Bead,  B.K.,  of  Llandinam- 
haU. 

Pbmbbokbshibb. — ^Morris  Williams  Lloyd  Owen,  of  Gwmgloyne,  Esq. 
Baonobshibb. — Edward  Jenkins,  of  the  Grore,  Ptesteign,  Esq. 


UNIVERSITT  HONOURS. 


OXFOED.-<JLASS  LISTS. 
Term  Trin.  1870. 


In  Literis  HtMMm<>r%bui. 

Classis  I. 

Cordery,  Arthur,  Lincoln. 
Cotton,  James  S.,  Trinity. 
Ewing,  Robert,  Balliol. 
Holland,  Henry  S.,  BallioL 
Richards,  Herbert  P.,  Balliol. 
Robertson,  Edmnnd,  Lincoln. 
Theobald,  Henry  S.,  Balliol. 

Classis  11. 

Allen,  Charles  G.  B.,  Merton. 
Barnwell,  Charles  B.  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bennett,  Stephen  A.,  Balliol. 
Goodlake,  Thomas  S.,  BallioL 
Jervis,  George  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Jendwine,  George  W.,  Corpus. 
Klenyon,  Hon.  Wm.  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Merry,  George  R.,  Lincoln. 
Russell,  Spencer  C.,  Corpus. 
Smith,  Richard,  Balliol. 
Thomas,  Henry  D.,  Wadham. 

Classis  III. 

Druitt,  Robert,  Ch.  Ch. 
Erans,  Herbert  A.,  Balliol. 
Greenwell,  William  J.,  New  College. 
Hamilton,  Alex.  C,  University. 
Home,  Henry  W.,  New  College. 
Howard,  Alfred  W.  H.,  Balliol. 
Luxmoore,  Edward,  Lincoln. 
Yaughan,  Arthur  P.,  Balliol. 

Classis  IV. 
Ady,  William  H.,  Exeter. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  .nine 
others  passed. 


In  BcientUs  Math,  et  Phys. 
Classis  I. 

Chirol,  Thomas  A.  A.,  Exeter. 
Edmundson,  George,  Magdalen. 
Muir-Maokeikzie,  M.,  Braisenose. 
Wharton,  Edgar,  Exeter. 


Classis  II. 

Bromby,  Edward  H.,  Queen's. 
Sparks,  Frederick,  Worcester. 


Classis  m. 

Cox,  Alfred  y.,  Wadham. 
Hodge,  John  M.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Hull,  Herbert  E.,  Brasenose. 
Morris,  Samuel  S.  O.,  Jesus. 
Mort,  Henry  W.,  Queen's. 


Classis  IV. 


Seyenty.three  others  passed. 
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Excmwners, 
G.  W.  Kitohin. 
G.  B.  Thorlej. 
T.  Fowler. 
T.  H.  Gxeem. 

In  Scimtia  NaturaU, 

Glassis  L 

FiBher,  Walter  W.,  Merton. 
Lendon,  Edwin  H.,  Umverntj. 
TayloTi  Charles  S.,  Merton. 

Classis  n. 
Hartley,  John  F.,  Brasenose. 


GLA88I8  m. 
Burrow,  John  B.,  Qneen's. 


Classis  IV. 


ExamtTiers, 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
E.  Chapman. 
J.  F.  Payne. 


Examiners, 
D.  Thomas. 
W.  Bsson. 
H.  Daman. 

In  Jtmsprudentia  di  Hist,  Mod. 

Classis  I. 

Jenmiett,  John  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
PoroeU,  Bdward,  Lincoln. 
Sohnster,  Edmnnd  Y.,  Trinity.  ' 

Classis  IL 

Bernard,  Charles  0.,  Merton. 
Bmmett,  William  B.,  Qneen's. 
Fielding,  Cecil  H.,  Lincoln. 
Fitz-Patriok,  Hon.  B.  E.  B.,  Brasenose. 
Giegorie,  Gec^rge  W.,  Worcester. 
Chimey,  Joseph  J.,  Merton. 
Langford,  William  T.,  Uniyersity. 
Laroom,  Arthnr,  Oricd. 
Littleton,  Hon.  Wm.  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Monnington,  Thomas  P.,  Coipn^. 
Pazry,  Charles  H.  H ,  Exeter. 
Thorold,  George  A.,  Exeter. 

Classis  IIL 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  Worcester. 
Dogdale,  Sidney,  Ch.  Ch, 
Fanning,  Edward,  Trinity. 
Freeman,  John  T.,  Brasenose. 
Morris,  Thomas  D.,  Wadham. 
Bhephard,  Charles  C,  BrasenosQ. 
Sherlock,  Thomas  D.,  Merton. 
Torr,  James  F.,  Pembroke. 

Classis  IY. 

Blake,  William  F.,  Lincoln. 
Beade,  Fred.  W.,  St.  Alban  HalL 
Twenty-nine  others  passed. 

Ewaminers. 
C.  W.  Boase. 
H.  B.  George. 
.  Colchester. 


In  8,  Thsologia. 


Classis  I. 
Bnssell,  Edward  J.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Classis  II. 
Smith,  John  T.,  St.  Mary  HaU. 

Classis  III. 
Hodgson,  Evelyn,  Exeter. 


Classis  YI. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  St.  Mary  HaU. 

Excminers. 
W.  Chester. 
B.  Payne  Smith. 
W.  Basil  T.  Jones. 


Q2 
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Term  Mioh.  1870. 
In  LUerU  Hwnamioribw.  In  SeienUa  Math,  ei  Phy9. 


Glassis  I. 

Bidder,  Henry  J.,  Univermfcy. 
Boeanqaet,  Bernard,  Balliol. 
Clarke,  Robert  L.,  BallioL 
Cruttwell,  Charles  T.,  St.  John'a. 
Fowler,  THlliam  W.,  Lincoln. 
Lindsell,  William  H.  B.,  Corpus. 
Morice,  Francis  D.,  New  College. 
Bankine,  Adam,  Balliol. 
Stewart,  John  A.,  Lincoln. 

CuLSSia  n. 

Belcher,  Thomas  H.,  Qneen'a. 
Eade,  Edwin  A.,  New  College. 
Forster,  Arthur  S.,  New  College. 
Garbett,  Arthur  C,  Magdalen  Hall. 
GrenTille,  Murray  Douglas  N.  W.  B.  C, 

Ch.  Ch. 
Hardy,  Beginald,  Balliol. 
Heard,  William  C,  Trinity. 
Matthew,  Walter  E.,  St.  John's. 
Monorieff,  Frederick  C,  New  College. 
Morgan,  Edward  S.,  Lincoln. 
Muir,  Bobert  J.,  Magdalen. 
Ormerod,  Joseph  A.,  Corpus. 
Bitchie,  Francis,  Lincoln. 
Booper,  Thomas  G.,  B&Jliol. 
Shattook,  George,  St.  John's. 

Classis  til 

Almack,  Alfred  C,  Worcester. 
Bathe,  Anthony,  Brasenose. 
Bennett,  Ernest  L.,  Corpus. 
Brook,  William,  Magdalen. 
Bromley,  Thomas  M.,  Merton. 
Chapman,  G^eorge  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Copleston,  Edward  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Croasdill,  William,  Pembroke. 
Dayman,  Walter  W.,  Exeter. 
Downer,  Arthur  A.,  Brasenose. 
GresweU,  William  H,,  Braaenoee. 
Harrison,  Denwood,  Queen's. 
Hughes,  Joshua  P.,  BallioL 
Lovell,  William,  Exeter. 
Monro,  Alexander,  Oriel. 
Sharpe,  Beginald  B.,  St.  John's. 
Smith,  Stuart  C.  F.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  Wadham. 
Thomson,  Thamas  K.,  Exeter. 
White,  Alfired  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wilson,  Francis,  University. 

Classis  IY. 

Balston,  William  E.,  University. 
Bell, Frederick,  University. 
Bone,  William  M.,  Pembroke. 
Braokenbury,  M.  J.  F.,  New  Coll. 
Cohen,  Jams  I.,  Worcester. 


Classis  L 

Edwards,  Arthur  G.,  University. 
Mozley,  Alfred  D.,  Jesus. 
Backer,  Arthur  W.,  Brasenose. 


Classis  II. 

Hanison,  John  B.,  Queen's. 
Jeflfreys,  Arthur  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Walker,  John  B.,  Exeter. 


Classis  m. 

Berry,  John  BL,  Ch.  Ch. 
Taylor,  Francis  W.,  University. 


Classis  IY. 
Fhillimore,  Arthur,  Oriel. 
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Coleridge,  Ernest  H.,  Balliol. 
Ctoob,  James,  Exeter. 
Gregoiy,  Robert  S.,  Trmiiy. 
Knipe,  James  D.,  Worcester. 
Wimble,  Hemy,  Qaeen's. 
Wordsworth,  Charles  S.,  Umversitjr. 

Kinetj-foiir  others  passed. 
EsDOuniners. 
M.  Fattison. 
O.  W.  Eitchin. 
T.  H.  Green. 
J.  KMagrath. 

In  Seientia  N(UwrdU. 

Classis  I. 

Champneys,  Francis,  Brasenoae. 
Childs,  Christopher,  Merton. 
Fison,  Frederick  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bharkej,  Seymonr  J.,  Jesns, 

Classis  n. 

Blenoowe,  Charles  E.,  Wadham, 
Bradshaw,  James  D.,  Magdalen. 
Byrne,  Charles  Pitt,  Ch.  Oh. 
Drewitt,  Frederick  G.  D.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Thompson,  William  E.,  Ch.  Ch. 


Classis  in. 
Morgan,  John  H.,  Trinity. 


Classis  IY. 


J.  A.  Dale. 
E.  Chapman. 
J.  F.  Payne. 


Serenty-siz  others  passed. 
Ex<m4ner8. 
C.  J.  Fanlkner. 
W.  Esson. 
Ht  Daman. 

In  Jwiaprudewbia  etHist.  Mod, 
Classis  I. 

Diggle,  John  G.,  Merton. 
GilUat,  Howard,  University. 
Henderson,  Henry  P.,  New  College 

Classis  II. 

Adand,  Arthur  H.  D.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Brown,  Willonghby  B.,  Brasenose. 
Churchill,  Lord  B.  H.  S.,  Merton. 
Cesser,  William  W.  L.,  Magdalen. 
Dononghmore,  Earl  of,  BsJliol. 
Dunn,  Oliver  J.,  St.  Edmnnd  HaU. 
Eenyon,  Bobert  LI.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Leach,  John,  Ch.  Ch. 
Lnoy,  William  C,  Trinity. 
Maxwell.Lyte,  Henry  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
PownaJU,  iVancis,  Exeter. 
Soott,  Henry  B.  H.,  Balliol. 
Stuart- Wortley,  A.  J.,  Merton. 
Tomer,  Adolphns  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wilson,  Boderic  J.,  Magdalen. 
Woodrnff,  Cumberland  H.,  Merton, 

Classis  HI,, 

Beavan,  Alfi:ed  E.,  Worcester. 
Biokerton,  Jos.  J.,  Charsley's  H 
Browne,  Elliott  E..  New  College 
Bnigess,  Henry  N.,  Worcester. 
Chamberlen,  Laurence  J.,  Brasenose. 
Claughton,  Thomas  L.,  Trinity. 
Eveleigh-Wyndham,  E.  J.,  Corpus. 
Eling,  Theodore,  Queen's. 
Lloyd-Jones,  John,  Jesus. 
Lucas,  Samuel  F.,  Exeter. 
Bendle,  Harry  B.,  Brasenose. 
Taylor,  Ernest  G.,  Wadham. 
Waite,  Francis  U.,  Balliol. 

Classis  IY. 
Bartley,  Arthur  H.,  Queen's. 
Hopwood,  Charles  A.,  Brasenoae. 
Lewis,  William  H.,  Lincoln. 

Forty  others  passed. 

Ewamwners, 
C.  W.  Boase. 
H.  B.  George. 
Colchester. 
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Classis  I. 
JDnndae,  Gliarlee  L.,  Braaenose. 

Classis  XI. 
Turner,  George  K.,  New  College. 

Classis  HI. 
T^TotmaD,  Arthnr  L.,  St.  Mary  HalL 


Classes  17. 

Dyer,  Thomas  T.,  Pembroke. 
EHiott-Smith,  Henry  J.,  Wore 

EwamUners. 
W.  Chester. 
E.  P.  Smith. 
W.  B.  T.  Jones. 


MODSBATIQNS. 
Term  Tiin.  1870. 


In  Litt,  Or,  et  JM, 
I. 


Cbnrtneyi  William  L.,  UmTersity. 
Fnmeanx,  William  M.,  Coorpas. 
Gibson,  Charles  H.,  St.  John's. 
Gibson,  Walter  S.,  Balliol. 
Gilkes,  Arthur  H.,  Ch.  Qh^ 
Green,  Martin  H.,  Corpns. 
Hall,  Francis  H.,  Corpus. 
Haaterman,  John  S.,  Corpus. 
Bead,  Philip,  Lincoln. 
Traies,  WilUun,  Worcester. 
Wilson,  John  C,  Balliol. 

n. 

Agar,  Thomas,  Ch.  Ch. 
AUanson,  Edward  P.,  Qneen's. 
Armitstead,  Francis  B.,  Exeter^ 
Barnwell,  Frederic  L.,  Magdalen. 
Chettle,  Henry,  Bxeter. 
ConneU,  Arthnr  K.,  New  College. 
Cooper,  Vincent  K.,  Brasenoee. 
Dayies,  John  H.,  Jesns. 
Dawson,  George  H.  Wadham. 
De  Sansmazez,  Fred.  B.,  Pembroke. 
Dnrrant,  Ernest,  New  College. 
Bsoott,  William  W.  S.,  Trinity. 
Fawkes,  Alfied,  Balliol. 
Freeman,  George  M.,  Corpus. 
Garrod,  Herbert  B.,  Merton. 
Gillespie,  George  B.,  BallioL 
Gkirdon,  John  S.  M.,  Bailie^ 
Green,  Gilbert  L.,  New  College. 
Hannay,  Thomas  S.,  Trinity. 
Hntton,  Edward  M.,  Qneen's. 
Jnpp,  Edward  K.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Lefroy,  WilHam  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
JAaya,  Dani^,  Jesns. 
Longridge,  William  H.,  Corpus. 
Manson,  Edward  G.  D.,  Brasenose. 
Meredith,  William  M.,  Magd.  Hall. 
Moore,  David,  Exeter. 
Mosley,  Tonman,  Corpus. 
Moullm,  Charles  G.,  Pembroke. 
Mowbray,  Robert  G.  C,  Balliol. 
Ord,  Bichard,  Balliol. 
Filcher,  Giles  T.,  Corpus. 
Price,  Bsiay  S.  B.,  Merton. 
Priestley,  William,  UniTersity. 


In  Disc  Maih. 
I. 

Baynes,  Bobert  E.,  Wadham. 
Becker,  Wilfired,  New  College. 
Fisher,  Ambrose  B.,  Ballicd. 
Handsombody,  H.  E.,  St  John's. 
Sotham,  Arthnv,  Brasenoee. 
MichoUs,  Sidney  P.,  New  College^ 
Tylecote,  Edward  F.  8.,  St.  John's^ 
Yoong,,  Herbevt,  Queen's. 


Hummel,  Francis  H.,  Woroester. 
Tylecote,  Charles  B.  L.,  Qaeen'9. 
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Sharp,  GraiiTille,  Linooln. 
Simmons,  Charles,  Balliol. 
Stanger,  Hemy,  Linooln. 
Wannop,  Arthur  E.,  Brasenoae. 
Warner,  William  C,  Exeter. 
Whittnck,  Charles  A.,  Oriel. 
Williams,  Eobert  ap  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wilson,  William  J.,  Wadham. 
Wood,  John  B.,  Merton. 
Wjnne-Jonee,  John,  Ch.  Ch. 

m. 

Black,  Charles,  Kew  College. 
Bowoott,  Richard,  Jesns. 
Brook,  Henry  W.,  Exeter. 
Collins,  John  C,  Balliol. 
Cree,  Charles  E.,  Universitj. 
Dighy,  Algernon,  Corpus. 
Fawoett,  Walter  M.,  Merton. 
Hay,  John  T.,  Balliol. 
Heathoote,  Samuel  S.,  Exeter. 
Hodges,  Edward  N.,  Queen's. 
Hopwood,  Harold  B.,  Oriel. 
Janson,  Charles  A.,  trniversity. 
Mao  Clymont,  Colin  B.,  Balliol. 
Maokay,  Thomas,  New  College. 
Mitch^,  John,  University. 
MoulHn,  James  A.,  Pembroke. 
Norbury,  Willoughby,  Braaenoee. 
Parsons,  James,  Kew  College. 
Poyser,  Arthur  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
BoriBon,  Wm.  M.  M.,  St.  John's. 


in. 


Moderators. 

Lm.  OE.  ST  LAT.  DISC.  MATH. 

W.  W.  Merry.  P.  Harrison. 

J.  B.  King.  G.  S.  Ward. 

J.  Wordsworth.  B.  Moore. 
H.  C.  Ogle. 


Term  Mioh.  1870. 


In  Litt.  Or.  et.  Lot. 


Bonme,  Charles  P.,  St.  John's. 

Christie,  Thomas,  Linooln. 

Cross,  John,  Balliol. 

Dasent,  George  W.  M.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Fowler,  William  W.,  Jesus. 

Gibbons,  Edward  T.,  Exeter. 

Grey,  William,  Exeter. 

Peny,  Walter  C,  Exeter. 

Busaell,  John,  BaUiol. 

Stock,  St.  George  G.  J.,  Pembroke, 

n. 

Austin,  Bobert  J.,  Magdalene  HalL 
Baldwin,  Montague,  Pembroke. 
Ball,  Charles  J.,  Queen's. 
Bennett,  Edmund  T.,  Magdalen. 
Bennett,  Frank  E.,  New  College. 
Blackwood,  Arthur  B.,  BallioL 
Daubeny,  Walter  H.,  Magdalen. 
De  Moleryns,  Thomas  B.,  Lincoln. 
Drummond,  Jamee  B.,  New  College. 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  Balliol. 
Gnatock,  Alfred  G.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Hanaell,  Edward  A.,  Pembroke. 
Harriaon,  Albert  B.,  Worcester. 
Hoare,  Henry  S.,  New  College. 
Hotham,  Aruiur,  Braaenoee, 


In  JKac.  Math. 
I. 

Buckley,  Jamea  G.,  Balliol. 
Eaatgate,  Charles  E.,  Merton. 
Harnison,  Percy  K.,  Pembroke. 
Enollys,  Clement  C,  Magdalen. 
Milner,  Bichard  J.,  Exeter. 
Tanner,  Henry  G.  LI.,  Jeaua. 


n. 

Beadon,  Bichard  B.,  UniTersity. 
Enfleld,  Emeat  W.,  Corpus. 
Toung,  John  E.,  BaUiol. 
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Hnminer,  FranoiB,  Worcester. 
James,  Arthur  O.,  Lincoln. 
Lloyd,  Charles  H.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Maoneill,  John  G.  S.,  Oh.  Ch. 
Monnington,  Walter,  Worcester, 
liorgan,  Charles  L.  G.,  Worcester, 
liulvanj,  William  C,  Magdalen. 
Neale,  John  A.,  Queen's. 
Kioholas,  William  LI.,  Jesus. 
Felham,  Sidney,  Magdalen. 
Fickford,  William,  Exeter. 
Ploetz,  Biohard  A.,  Magdalen. 
Powell,  Thomas,  Jesus. 
Prior,  Charles  E.,  Queen's. 
Banldng,  John,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Bussell,  Louis  P.,  Trinitr. 
Sinclair,  William  M.,  Balliol. 
Smith,  Stanley  Le  B.,  Uniyersity. 
St.  Barbe,  Henry  L.,  Brasenose. 
Stretton,  John  G.  M.,  Wadham. 
Tickell,  Henry  E.  Du  M.,  Wadham. 
TVacke,  Thomas,  Merton. 
Wade,  Claude  F.,  Magdalen. 
Walshe,  William  H.,  Worcester. 
WoUaston,  Charles  H.  B.,  Trinity. 
Wright,  Thomas  H.,  Trinity. 
Young,  John,  Balliol. 

in. 

Abney,  Charles  E.,  Exeter. 
Adamson,  Arthur  G.,  Worcester. 
Atkinson,  John  T.,  Brasenose. 
Ayre,  Joseph  H.,  Trinity. 
Buckmaster,  Charles  J.,  Queen's. 
Carring^n,  John  W.,  Lincoln. 
Cornish,  Stephen,  Oriel. 
Cull  John  B.,  B&Jliol. 
Blwell,  Edward  S.,  Worcester. 
Farrer,  William,  Balliol. 
Flowers,  Bichmond,  Lincoln. 
Foote,  Alexander,  Trinity. 
Fox,  Stephen  N.,  New  College. 
Fumeaux,  Walter  C,  Brasenose. 
Gamer,  William,  Jesus. 
Hardy,  Henry,  Queen's. 
Harper,  Walter,  Trinity. 
Hervey,  John  J.,  Trinity. 
Howell,  Bulmer,  Corpus. 
Eempe,  Wilfred  J.,  Worcester. 
Kenriok,  Charles  G.  H.,  Brasenose. 
Loch,  Charles  S.,  Balliol. 
Longridge,  James,  Brasenose. 
Luttman- Johnson,  James  A.,  Trinity. 
Malan,  Edward  C,  Worcester. 
Miles,  Charles  O.,  Trinity. 
Mortlock,  Charles  F.,  Queen's. 
Murray,  George  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Kolloth,  Charles  F.,  Oriel. 
Baikes,  Thomas  D  ,  Oriel. 
Bamsden,  Henry  P.,  Worcester. 
Bichmond,  Wilfr^  J.,. Unattached. 
Saudford,  George  H.  W.,  New  College. 
Scott,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
Shiers,  Joseph,  Brasenose. 
Todd,  Thomas  M.,  Queen's. 
Towrshend,  William,  Brasenose. 


nr. 

Fitzgerald,  Walter,  Ch.  Ch. 
Humphrey,  A.  G.  P.,  Lincoln. 


LIIT.  OB.  ET  LAT.  DISC.  MATH. 

W.  W.  Merry.  F.  Harrison. 

W.  Baker.  G.  S.  Ward. 

J.  Wordsworth.  E.  Moore. 
H.  0.  Ogle. 
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CAMBKIDGE. 

MATHEMATICAL  TEIPOS. 


X0DXRAT0S8. 


Frederick  Charles  Waoe,  M.A..  St.  John's. 
Arthur  Cookshott,  M.A.y  Trinitj. 

xxAMnrsBS. 

Joseph  Wolstenholme,  MJL,  Christ's. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.|  Trinity. 


Ds.  Pendlebury,  John's*. 
Greenhill,  John's 
Levett,  John's. 

{Hunter,  Jesos. 
Stephen,  Corpus, 
f  Haslam,  John's. 
\Hender8on,  Pembroke. 
Blaikie,  Caius. 
Watson,  Trinity. 
Bichardson,  Trinity. 
Hilary,  John's. 

{Noon,  John's. 
Tennant,  Trinity. 

{(Jumey,  Clare. 
Hewitt,  Peter's. 
Baggallay,  Caius. 

{Hathomthwaite  7,  John's. 
Jeffaresi  Qneens'. 
Hitohins,  Sidney. 


I  Baynes,  John's. 
I  Birks  o,  Trinity. 

Lingen,  Pembroke. 

Smith,  Christ's. 
y  Stanton  /9,  Trinity. 

Drury  7,  Christ's. 
[  Cardwell,  Caius. 
I  Griffith,  John's. 
I  Marshall,  F.  E.,  Trinity. 

Messiter,  Caius. 
I  Bamett,  John's. 
^'  Codd,  Peter's. 
tWheatcroft,  John's. 
/Daukes,  Christ's. 
\Willock,  Sidney. 
fHogg,  John's. 
\  Jenkins,  Peter's, 
j  Boutflower,  Corpus. 
<  Bridges,  John's. 
tTempleton,  Trinity. 


8IN10B  opninBS. 


Ds.  South  i9,  Trinity. 

(Batchelor,  Emmanuel. 
Hioks,  Sidney, 
f  Blake,  Jesus. 
V  Bowen,  Corpus. 

{Kingsmill,  Caius. 
Pryor,  Triiity. 
May,  Jesus. 
€k>sset,  King's. 
Lumb,  Down. 

(Barnard,  Clare. 
Matthews,  Emmanuel. 
Matthews,  Sidney. 
North,  Clare. 
Beeve,  Christ's. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  John's. 
Clark,  Trinity. 

{Borton,  King's. 
Leeke,  Trinity. 


r  Brock,  Corpus. 
\Pate,  John's. 

Coleby,  John's. 

Prince,  Pembroke. 

Martin,  John's. 

Thurlow,  Caius. 

{Allen,  John's. 
Atchison,  Christ's. 
Dixon,  John's. 
Smythies,  Trinity. 
Evans,  John's. 

{Blenkiron,  Triniiy. 
Hulbert,  Corpus. 
Gh^n,  Corpus. 
Sarson,  Catherine's. 

{Constable,  Trinity. 
Eailston,  Trinity  Hall. 
Marsh,  Pembroke. 


1  In  all  cases  of  equality  the  names  are  bracketed,   a  denotes  that  the  person 
was  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos ;  /3  in  the  second;  7  in  the  third. 
*  Equal  as  Smith's  Prizemen. 
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JUNIOR  OPTIMBS. 


Ds.  r  Aflh,  Cains. 

I  Cartwright,  Sidney. 
I  Drought,  Trinity. 
tTillard  7,  Corpua. 

Darwin,  Trinity. 
/  Dn  Pre,  Trinity. 
\Eaiowle8,  Trinity. 

Mathias,  Catherine's. 

Spenoer,  John's. 

Bnnbury,  Trinity. 

Bidwell,  Cains. 

White,  Cains. 

{Davison,  Magdalen. 
Gibson,  Trinity. 
/  Martin,  Trinity. 
\ Mitchell,  Emmannel. 
Close,  John's. 
Ejioz,  Cains. 
Park,  W.  XJ.,  John's. 
Thompson,  John's. 


Forbes,  Trinity. 

Hoyles,  Emmannel. 

Forrest,  John's. 
[Edwards,  Magdalen. 
<  Herbert,  Corpus. 
I^Watson,  Emmannel. 

i Bradley,  Christ's. 
Masters,  Emmannel. 
Hayes,  Trinity  HalL 
Phelps,  Sidney. 

{Falkner,  Christ's. 
Syckelmoore,  John's. 

{Cooper,  John's. 
Travers,  Trinity. 
Hairison,  Clare. 
Ingham,  Trinity. 
Toung,  W.,  Cains. 
Nicol,  BmmanneL 
Williams,  Corpus. 


CLASSICAL  TBIPOS. 


xxAMnnuts. 


William  Frauds  Smith,  M.A.,  St  John's. 
Edwin  Trevor  Septimus  Oarr,  M  JL,  Catherine'  a. 
T^Uiam  Edmund  Currey,  M.A.,  Triiiity. 
Henzy  Jackson,  MJL,  Trinity. 
William  Charles  Green,  MJL,  King's. 
Charies  Sdwaxd  Gravee,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 


mar  class. 


Ds.  fBonser,  Christ's. 
\Whitaker,  John's. 

Thomson,  Trinity. 
fKennedy,  King's. 
<  Saward,  John's. 
tWatson,  John's. 

Birks,  Trini^. 

{Gbreenwood,  Trinity. 
Leech,  Caius. 


{Crawley,  Downing. 
Pefle,  Trinity. 
Davis,  Christ's. 
flVson,  Christ's. 
\MBrklove,  Jdm's. 
Saztom,  John's. 
Francis,  Jesus. 
Baker,  H.«  John's. 


Ds.  /Badoliffe,  King's. 
\Be7n0lds,  Christ's, 

Webb,  Cains. 

South,  Trinity. 
fPaterson,  Chnsfs. 
<  Ledsam,  Queens'. 
(^Smith,  Magdalen, 

Seaman,  Corpus. 

Keymer,  Pembroke. 

Wrfdon,  John's. 
rChevallier,  Jesus. 
iMiller,  Magdalen. 


acoum  CLASS. 

fEngland,  Trinity. 
^  MiUs,  Pembroke. 
I^Stanton,  Trinity. 

{Bembridge,  Christ's. 
Frost,  Corpus. 
Forster,  liinity. 
MoGill,  Trinity. 
fBlumhardt,  Magdalan. 
I  Powell,  John's. 

Collyer,  Clare. 
[Allen,  Peter's. 
<  Geare,  Catharine's. 
LPkiget,  Trinity  Hall. 
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THIED  CLASS. 


Db.  f  Cooke,  Trinity. 
\Stow,  Trinity. 

Burdon,  Trinity. 

Johnson,  Smmannei. 
/Jelly,  Triniiy. 
\  Smith,  King's. 

Drnry,  Chnst's. 

Hayne,  Trinity. 

Korris,  John's. 

Thompson,  Trinity. 

Taylor,  Catherine's. 

Hoare,  John's. 


t  Tillard,  Corpus. 
\  Whistler,  Peter's. 

Hathomthwaite,  John's. 

Sweet,  Ma^^dalen. 

Keyser,  Trmity. 

Wirgman,  Magdalen. 

Lee,  Corpus. 

Chaytor,  John's. 

Wilson,  J.  E.,  Trinity. 

Purvis,  Downing. 

Eloum,  Sidney. 

Dickson,  Triniiy 


MORAL  SCIEKCKS  TBIPOS. 

BXAHINXR8. 

Joseph  Biokersteth  Mayor,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
Spencer  Mansel,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
John  Venn,  M.A.,  Caius. 
George  G.  Soott^  MJL,  Jesus. 


VntST  CIAB8. 


Farwell,  John's. 
Buzder,  John's. 
Thomas,  Trinity. 


Curtis,  Christ's. 
England,  B.  A.,  Trinity, 
Bmpeon,  Trinity. 
Hankey,  0.,  Trinity. 


THIED  CLASS. 


SBCOWD  CLASS. 

Noon,  John's. 
HowBon,  Christ's, 
'mikes,  John's. 
Footman,  Peter's. 


Matthews,  Trinity  Hall. 
Walker,  Corpus. 
Sarson,  B.  A.,  Catherhie'g. 
Ghioa,  Trinity. 


LAW  AND  MODSBN  HISTOBT  TBIPOS. 


J.  T.  Abdy,  LL  J).,  Trini^  Hall. 

Bobertr  Campbell,  M.A.,  'frinity  HaD. 

Huj^  Cowie,  M.A.,  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Caius  College^ 


TOST  OLAft. 

Nugenti  Trinity. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Tobias,  Sidney. 
Franois,  Trimty. 

{Paget,  Trinity  Hall. 
Beynell,  Trinity  Hall. 
Kynnersley,  Trimty. 
Gemmell,  iSrinity. 
Bidwell,  Caius. 
Wde,  Trimty. 


THIED  <?Tii*Wli 

Baggallay,  Caius. 

Bozall,  TCrnmi^Tm^), 

Bowe,  Trimty. 
Haggin,  John's. 
Purvis,  Downing, 
Hurrell,  Trinity. 
Stirling,  Trinil^. 
Nash,  Trimty. 
Staples,  Trinity. 
Naylor,  Trinity. 
Bawlinson,  Trinity. 
Locke,  J.  H.,  Trimty. 
Elliott,  Trimty  Hall. 
Wright,  Trini^. 
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K.B.  The  figures  between  [  ]  refer  to  Pari  I. 


Ablis,  burned,  [188]. 

Accidents. — At  Dowlais  Iron  Gom- 
pany'B  pit,  No.  1  Yoiheiw,  8;  at  a 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Liverpool, 
11 ;  near  Elephant  and  Castle  station 
of  Metropolitan  Extension  Bailwaj, 
20;  to  Ladj  Lopes,  80;  on  Great 
Northern  Bailwaj,  near  Newark,  67 ; 
on  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Bailwaj, 
78;  to  Hon.  F.  Charteris,  90;  on 
Mont  Blanc,  96 ;  to  Irish  MaQ  Train 
at  Tamworth,  112 ;  from  escape  of  gas 
at  Leeds,  ISO;  to  liyerpool  express 
train  at  Harrow,  182 ;  to  express  train 
at  Brockley  Whins,  186;  on  Man- 
Chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
line,  near  Bamslej,  138;  on  Ghreat 
Northern  Bailwaj,  near  Hatfield,  189. 

Adah?,  Georqb  Edwabd,  to  be  Lancaster 
Herald,  236. 

Admi&altt. — ^Mr.  Childers,  Admiral  Da- 
ores,  Yice-Admiral  Bobinson,  Captain 
Lord  John  Haj,  and  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
pwdown,  appointed  Commissioners, 
238. 

"Alabama"  Claims. — ^Beferenoe  to,  in 
President  Grant's  Message  to  Con- 
gress, [297]. 

Alsacb  and  Losraine,  their  re-incorpo- 
ration with  C^erman J  advocated  bj 
the  German  press,  [232]  ;  resolutions 
regarding  at  public  meeting  at  Mu- 
nich, [233]  ;  opposed  bj  Dr.  Jacobj, 
[234] ;  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  German  politicians,  [235]. 

Amadeus,  Duke  D'Aosta,  offered  and 
accepts  Crown  of  Spain,  [283] ;  lands 
at  Cartagena,  [tb.] 

Ammbrgau  Passion  Plaj  interrupted  bj 
the  War,  [226]  ;  Works  on,  bj  Mr.  H. 
Blackburn  and  Bev.  M.  M'CoU,  [336]. 

America,  United  States  of. — ^Attitude 
towards  England  at  close  of  year, 
[110]  ;  Historj  of  the  year,  [288J. 

Amiens,  Capitulation  of,  [218] 

Anderson,  W.  G.,  to  be  a  K.C.B.,  240. 


Anson,  Bev.  G.  H.  G.,  to  be  Arohdeaoon 
of  Manchester,  237. 

Antwerp. — ^The  bank  bullion  and  re- 
serves moved  fipom  Brussels  to,  [286]. 

«  Ardennes,  The  Wild  Boars  of  the,'' 


Army,  The,  Surrender  of  the  Boyal  pre- 
rogative over,  [92] ;  statement  by  Mr. 
Cardwell  respecting,  [103]. 

Armt  Contingent  (France). — ^Debates 
on  Ministerial  Bill,  [151]. 

Armt  of  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, [230];  under  new  constitution, 
[242]. 

Armt,  Austrian,  Condition  o^  [262]. 

Armt  Estimates  moved  by  Mr.  Card- 
well, [75] ;  criticized  by  Sir  John 
Pakington  and  others,  [77] ;  addi- 
tional men  and  money  voted,  [97]. 

Arnaud,  Commandant,  shot  at  Lyons, 
[220]. 

Art,  Betrospect  of,  [352]. 

Arthur,  Prince,  to  be  a  K.G.O.  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George,  237. 
Ascot  Cup,  won  by  Sabinus,  63. 
AssT,  a  fitter  at  the  Creuzot  Iron  Woiks, 

instigates  a  strike  there,  [133]. 
Aurora  Borealis,  The,  127. 
Australian  Colonies,  Preserved  meat 

trade,  [80]. 
Austria  neutral  in  Franco-German  war, 

[230]. 

Austro-Hungart. — ^History  of  the  year, 
[246] ;  neutral  in  Franco-German 
war,  [251].  . 

AuTUN,  Garibaldi's  head-quarters,  [219]. 

AvRON,  Mont,  bombarded,  [220] ;  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  [221]. 

Atlesburt,  Execution  at,  80. 


Baby  Farming,  Trial  for,  lia 
Baden. — ^Debate  in  North-German  Ftst- 
liament  on  question  of  admiMion 
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into  the  Bnnd,  [228] ;  joins  Prussia 

in  war  policy  against  IVanoe,  [228]  ; 

appeal  drcolat^  by  French  agents 

ag^dnst  joining  Prussia  [ib.]* 
Baub,  Major-Gbnbbal  William  Ers- 

KiNB,  to  be  a  K.O.B.,  236. 
Balanoxs  of  the  public  money,  285. 
Baltoub,  Major-Genxbal  Gxobox,  to  be 

a  K.C.B.,  23a 
Ball's,  Dr.,  Speech  on  Irish  Land  Bill, 

[80]. 

Balloons,  Their  nse  during  siege  of 
Paris  [183],  [208]. 

Ballot. — School  Boards  to  be  elected 
by,  [89]  ;  discussed  in  Lords,  [71]  j 
Bill  m  parliament,  [81]. 

Baitk  Notx  Bobbxbt  from  a  Banker's 
Clerk  in  London,  17. 

Bank  Rati  or  Discount,  [79']. 

Babino,  WALTBB,.to  be  a  third  Secretary 
in  Diplomatic  Service,  236. 

Babnslxt,  Railway  accident  near,  138. 

Bath. — ^Murder  and  suicide  at,  103. 

Bavabia,  Opening  of  Chamber,  [222] ; 
opposed  to  Ultramontanism,  £2251; 
joins  Prussia  against  France,  [228]  ; 
opens  negotiations  for  joining  North 
German  Bund  [2381. 

Basainb,  Mabshal,  Commander  of  8rd 
Corps  of  French  Army,  [158];  ap- 
pointed to  supreme  conduct  of  the 
War  [162]  ;  shut  up  with  his  army  in 
Metz,  ri64i];  c^itulates,  [196];  is 
sent  to  Wilhehnshohe,  [197]  ;  letter  to 
Le  Nord  in  reply  to  M.  Ciambetta, 
[199]. 

Bazbillbs,  Burning  of,  [189]. 

Bbaubt. — Ck>n8piraoy  against  Emperor 
Napoleon's  life,  [141]. 

Bkbbl,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  work- 
men's party  in  Germany,  [224]; 
speech  in  Parliament,  [289] . 

Bbckbb,  Miss  Ltdia,  elected  Member 
of  Manchester  School  Board,  [73]. 

Bbltobt  blockaded,  [218]. 

Bblolan,  Neutrality  Treaties,  209. 

Bbloium,  History  of  the  year,  [2861. 

Bxloium . — Its  neutrality  endangered  by 
the  War  [93]  ;  feeling  in  England  of 
its  inseouri^,  [971;  Debate  in  the 
Commons  on  the  difaculty ,  [98] ;  in  the 
Lords,  [105] ;  Triple  Treaty  by  Eng. 
land,  Russia,  and  France  to  main- 
tain its  independence  and  neutrality, 
[106]  ;  French  troops  after  the  BatUe 
of  Sedan,  [118]. 

Bbllbyille,  Suburb  of  Paris. — The 
Bed  Republicans  attempt  a  revolution 
onRochofort's  arrest,[181] ;  make  ano- 
ther attempt,  [193]  ;  on  3l8t  October 
enter  Hotel  de  Y ille  and  arrest  seyeral 
members  of  Gtoyemment,  [201] ;  again 
agitating,  [221]. 

BBNBDBTn,  M.,  Ambassador  from  France 
to  North  German  Confederation  [155] ; 


remonstrances  to  King  of  Prussia  re- 
garding Prince  Leopold's  candidature 
for  Spanish  Crown  [id.] ;  reftised  fbr- 
ther  interviews,  [156]. 

Bbngal. — Sir  Richard  Couch  to  be 
Chief  Justice  at  Fort  William,  237. 

Bbbobnboth,  Gustavb,  Memorial  sketch 
of,  by  W.  C.  Cartwright,  [3151. 

Beblin. — ^Axriyal  of  firat  fVench  spoils, 
[232]. 

Bkbnstobff,  Cotxnt,  Correspondence  with 
Earl  Granville  on  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land, [109]. 

Bbxtst,  Count,  Chancellor  of  Austro- 
Hung^arian  Empire,  Circular  to  re- 
presentatives abroad,  [2481. 

Bevbblbt  disfranchised,  [81  J. 

BiooBAPHT,  Works  of,  [807]. 

Bibminoham. — ^Explosion  at  Messrs. 
Kynoch's  Cartridge  Works  131;  ex- 
plosion at  Messrs.  Ludlow's  Cartridge 
Works,  141. 

Bismabck,  Count,  Meeting  with  Em- 
-peroT  Napoleon  at  Donchery,  [169]; 
reply  to  Jules  Favre's  first  Manifesto, 
[1761;  Circular  on  State  of  Paris, 
[187] ;  his  account  of  negotiations 
with  M.  Thiers,  [206] ;  Chancellor  of 
North  G^erman  Confederation  and 
Foreign  Minister,  [222] ;  Circular  of 
1st  October,  [236]  ;  receives  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  regarding  Russian  note  on 
Black  Sea,  [243]. 

Black  Sea,  Russian  note  about,  [243]. 

BLANqui,  One  of  the  Belleville  agita- 
tors, [201]. 

Boat  Racb,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  32. 

Bohemia. — ^The  Czeok  element  in  the 
population  increasing,  [250] ;  Re- 
script from  the  Emperor,  read  to 
Diet,  [252]. 

Bolton,  Lieut. -CoL.  W.  J.,  to  be  a  Com- 
panion of  St.  Michael  and  St.  G^eorge, 
240. 

BOMBABDMBNT  OF  PaBIS,  Mount  AvTOU, 

[220] ;  Rosny  and  Le  Nogent,  [221]. 

Bombay. — M.  B.  Westropp,  to  be  Chief 
Justice  at,  237. 

"Bombay,"  The,  Collision  with  the 
"Oneida,"  14. 

BoNAPABTE,  Pbince  Piebbb,  assassinatoB 
Victor  Noir,  [126]  ;  is  arrested,  [128]; 
his  trial,  [185]  ;  interview  with  tiie 
Emperor  at  Jemelle,  [169|]. 

Bonn. — Students  volunteermg  to  serve 
in  Franco-German  War,  [231]. 

BouBBABi,  Genebal,  hls  mission  to 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  [194];  Com- 
mander of  .the  Army  of  the  North, 
[195]  ;  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  jLoire,  [196]. 

BouBDEAUX. — ^The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France  remove  to,  [2161. 

BoYEB,  Gbnbbal,  Mission  to  Count 
Bismarck,  [194]. 
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BsiDGWATBB,  disfinuidiised,  [81]. 

Brix,  taken  by  the  French,  [214]  {  re- 
taken bj  the  Germans,  f^.] 

Brighton,  Easter  Monday  Beriew  at,  86. 

British  Association,  Meeting  at  Liver- 
pool,  [866]. 

Brocklst  Whiks,  Railway  Accident  at, 
136. 

Brussels. — F.  C.  Ford  to  be  Secretaiy 

of  Legation  at,  240. 
Brtcx,  James,  to  be  Professor  of  Giyil 

Law  at  Oxford,  237. 
Brtnn  Hall,  Colliery  Explosion,  100. 
Budget,  English,  [78] ;  vide  Financial 

Statement.   French,  [153];  Italian, 

[274]. 

BuLwxR,  Sir  Hbnrt  Lttton,  Speech 

on  Greek  Massacre,  [87]. 
BuRGLART  at  the  American  Minister's, 

8. 

BuRGOTNX,  Sir  John,  brings  the  Em- 

press  Engenie  to  Englsoid  in  his 

yacht,  [172]. 
Burnsidb,  General,  mtem  Paris  with 

propositionfl  from  Count  Bismarck, 

[188]. 

Burrows,  George,  to  be  a  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty,  289. 

Burt,  Viscount,  to  be  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  239. 

Buxton,  Mr.  Charles,  M.P.,  Attempt 
to  assassinate,  42. 


Caird,  Jajces,  to  be  C.B.,  237. 

Cairns,  Lord,  resnmes  the  leadership 
of  the  ConservatiYes  in  the  Lords, 
[6] ;  speech  on  the  Address,  [8] ; 
speech  on  Triple  Treaty  as  to  Bel- 
gium, [107]. 

Cairns,  W.  W.,  to  be  Lieut.-GoTemor  of 
British  Honduras,  238. 
Cambria,"  Wreck  of  the  Steamer,  124. 

Cambridge,  UNirsRSirr  or.  Honours, 
249. 

Cameron,  Col.  John,  to  be  a  C.B.,  238. 

Camperdown,  Earl  or,  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  238. 

Canada,  Fenian  raid  into,  [118],  [298] ; 
Fishery  Question  referred  to  in  Pre- 
sident Grant's  message  to  Congress 
[294];  boundaay-line  in  Hudson's 
Bay  territory  [298]. 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  Commander  of 
6th  Corps  of  French  Army  [168]. 

"  Captain,"  Loss  of  the  Turret-ship,  107  j 
Message  firom  the  Queen,  115 ;  Kayal 
Court  of  Inquiry,  118. 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  moves  Army  Estimates, 

E75] ;  speech  on  efficiency  of  the  Army, 
103]. 

Cardiff,  Fatal  conflagration  at,  85. 
Carlisle,  BaOway  accident  near,  78. 


Carlisle,  Earl  ov.  Statue  in  Fhcemx- 

park,  Dublin,  unveiled,  45. 
Carnarvon,  Earl. — Speech  on  Gf«ek 

Massacre,  [89] ;  speech  on  Colonial 

relations,  [116]* 
Cartridge  Works,  Exploeions,  131, 141. 
Cashel  disfranchised,  [81]. 
Cassault,  Lisui.-CoL.  L.  A.,  to  be  a 

Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 

George,  240. 
Chamberlin,  Brown,  to  be  a  Compamon 

of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  239. 
Chambord,  Count  de.  Letter  firom,  [179]. 
Championt,  taken  by  the  Fresich,  [214]; 

retaken  by  the  Gennans,  [«&.]• 
Chancery,  Court  of. — George  MeDiahto 

be  a  Judge  of  Appeal,  289. 
Chanzt,  GENERAL.---Commanderof  west 

portion  of  Army  of  the  Loire,  [213] ; 

fighting  on  the  Loire,  [216]. 
Chartbri8,Hon.  Francis,  Fatal  accident 

to,  90. 

Chateaudun  taken,  [1941. 

Chatillon,  Defeat  of  the  Germans  at, 

[219]. 

Chelsea,  Double  murder  in,  47 ;  nmr- 
derer  executed,  95. 

Qherbourg,  French  Fleet  reviewed  by 
Empress  at,  [159]  ;  threatened  by  the 
Germans,  [218]. 

Chichester,  Bev.  B.  Dumfoid  to  be 
Bishop  of,  237. 

Chichester,  Bishop  Gilbert  of;  Obitu- 
ary notice,  160. 

Child-Stealing,  Colonel  Hickie's,  at 
Maidenhead,  1. 

Childers,  Mr.,  moves  Navy  Estimates, 
[73] ;  statement  as  to  stieng^  of 
the  Kavy,  [104]  ;  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Admiralty,  23& 

China,  Affidrs  in,  [2991. 

Christian,  Princbss.— Birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, 45. 

Cisleithan  Empire,  [246]. 

"  Cmr  OF  Boston  "  steamer.  Loss  o^  21. 

Civil  Service,  The,  thrown  open,  [91]. 

Clanricarde,  Lord. — ^Amendment  on 
Irish  Land  BiU  in  Leeds,  [49]. 

Clarendon,  Earl. — Speech  on  Greek 
^x^BMaacte,  [90];  obitnaxy  notice, 
146. 

Clark^  Sir  James. — Obituary  notice, 
149. 

Clarke,  Captain  A.  B.,  to  be  a  C.B.« 
238. 

"  Clearing  "  H^ndon  Baukers),  highest 

amount  of,  [79]. 
Clerot  Disabilities  Act,  [80]. 
Cluseret,  General. — ^Bed  B^mblican 

schemes  at  Marseilles,  [204]. 
Coles,  Captain  Cowper,  Lost  in  ship 

"  Captain,"  110. 
Collision  between  the  "Bombay"  aud 

"  Oneida"  steam-ships,  14 ;  the  Nor- 

mandy"  and  '*  Mary"  steam-ships,  26. 
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CoLOimcs. — ^Belations  of  England  with, 
[1121;  prooeedings  of  colonists  in 
Londion  in  opposition  to  Gk>yemment 
policy,  [113]  ;  propossbl  for  a  CJonfer- 
ence  of  Colonial  lepresentatives,  [«&.]> 
despatch  of  Lord  Granville  to  Colonial 
governments  on  the  snbject,  [i&.l ; 
answers  firom  varions  colonies,  [114p ; 
debate  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  [116]. 

CoiOfXBCiAL  Tkeatt  (French),  Motions 
in  Parliament  to  inqnire  into,  [81] ; 
debates  in  French  Chamber  on,  11311. 

GoNSTAimNOPLE,  Great  fire  at,  69,  [288/] 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (1866  to 
1869). — Commissioners  appointed  to 
inqnire  into  their  administration  and 
operation,  239. 

COEPB  LioiSLATir. — ^Meeting  after  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  [170];  dissolved, 
[174]. 

CosRiE,  Mb.,  criticizes  Navy  Estimates, 
[76]. 

Couch,  Sir  B.,  to  be  Chief  Justice  at 

Fort  William,  Bengal,  237. 
GouLMiEBS,  Battle  of;  [212]. 
Cowpeb-Tbicple,  Mb.,  his  amendment  on 

Elementary  Education  Bill  accepted 

by  government,  [63]. 
Cbeagh-Osbobne,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  0.,  to 

be  a  C.B.,  239. 
Cbbuzot  Ibon  Wobks,  Strike  at,  [138]. 
Cbown  Pbince  or  Pbussia  made  Field 

Marshal,  [198]  ;  congratulations  firom 

Sovereigns  of  South  Germany  on  his 

appointoient  as  Commander-in-Chief 

of  its  armies,  [231]. 
Cbown  Pbincess  of  Pbussia  at  head 

of  Berlin  institutions  for  sick  and 

wounded,  [229]. 
Cbystal  Palace. — Grand  F6te  to  M.  Le 

Yioomte  de  Lesseps,  76. 
Cuban  Insubbection,  President  Grant's 

Messfi^  regarding,  the  cause  of  much 

discussion  in  Congress  [290]. 
CuHBEBLAND,  Fatal  riot  in,  123. 
Czech,  The,  national  party  in  Bohemia, 

[260]. 


Dacbbs,  Admibal  Sib  S.,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  23a 

Dale,  Bev.  Thos.,  to  be  Dean  of  Boches- 
ter,  237. 

Dabu,  Count  Napoleon,  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affkurs,  [126]  ;  Speech  in 
Corps  I^gislatif  on  internal  policy, 
[134]  J  resignation,  [1461. 

Da  vies.  Miss  Emilt,  elected  member  of 
London  School  Board,  [73]. 

Davison,  J.  B.,  to  be  Advocate  General, 
240. 

D'Abct,  Col.  G.  A.  K.,  to  be  Governor 
of  Falkland  Islands,  237. 

D'AUBELLES   DE    PaLADINE,  GeNBBAL, 


Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
[211]  ;  defeats  General  Yon  der  Tann 
near  Orleans,  [ib.]  ;  is  repulsed  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  [2121; 
threatened  with  a  court-martial,[218j ; 
resigns  his  command,  [t&.]. 

Db  Faillt,  Genbbal,  Commander  of 
6th  Corps  of  French  Army,  [168]. 

Db  Foe,  Daniel. — Memorial  unveiled  at 
Bunhill  Fields,  114. 

Dblbbuch,  Hebb,  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Secretary  of  Home  Afi&tirs  of  Korth 
German  Confederation,  [222]  ;  goes  to 
Munich  to  negotiate  amalgamation  of 
Bavaria  with  Confederation,  [2331; 
and  to  Versailles,  [237]  ;  delivers  the 
King's  message  to  North  German  Par- 
liament, [238]. 

Debbt,  Lobd,  Speech  in  Lords  on  second 
reading  of  Msh  Land  BUI.  [46]. 

Debbt,  Tat,  won  by  Kingcraft,  66. 

Denhah,  Murder  at.  Ez^mtion  of  mur- 
derer, 97 ;  trial,  191. 

Denmabk,  its  neutrality  in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  [286]. 

Dickens,  Chables,  Funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  60 ;  obituary  notice, 
161. 

Dieppe  entered  by  the  Germans,  [218]. 
Dijon  taken  possession  of  by  the  G^- 

mans,  [218]. 
Dispbanchisement  of  certain  boroughs, 

[81]. 

DiSBAELi,  Mb.,  Speech  on  the  debate  on 
address,  [12]  ;  Speech  on  second  read- 
ing of  Insh  Land  Bill,  [84]  ;  motion 
in  Committee  on  third  cdanse  [40] ; 
questions  regarding  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  war,  [96]  ;  speech 
on  the  poli^  of  Enghuid  regarding 
the  War,  [98]  ;  Beview  of  **  Lothair," 
[8481 ;  letter  to,  from  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smidi,  60. 

DixoN,  Mb.,  moves  amendment  on 
second  retiding  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Bill,  [67];  other  amendments, 

E68],  [69] ;  attack  on  Cbvemment, 
70]. 

DoLLiNOEB,  Db.,  opposes  doctrine  of 
Papal  In&llibility,  [226] ;  manifesto, 
[260]. 

DoNCHEBT. — ^Meeting  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Coimt  Bismarck  at, 
[169]. 

DONNELT,  William  John  Sinclaib,  to  be 
M.L.C.  of  Newfoundland,  237. 

DouAT,  Genbbal  Felix,  Commander  of 
7th  Corps  of  French  army,  [1681. 

DouAT,  Genbbal  Abel,  killed  at  battle 
of  Wissemburg,  [160]. 

DovEB. — ^Ven.  Edward  Parry,  M.A.,  to  be 
Bishop  Suffiragan,  236. 

Dbought  in  France,  [162]. 

Dublin. — Statue  of  Earl  of  Carlisle  un- 
veiled, 46. 
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DucLAiB,  Beisnre  of  British  yessels  afc, 
[110]. 

DucBOT,  Gknxeal. — ^Address  to  Second 
Army  of  F&ris,  [213]  j  heada  sortie 
from  Paris  on  29th  Nov.,  [214]. 

DuKiNFiSLD,  Colliery  explosion  at,  23. 

Dumas,  ALXXAifDEB,  Obituary  notice,  153. 

DuPANLOup,  Bishop  of  Orlbans,  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Infallibility  Dog^ma, 

DuENFOED,  BvY.  B.,  to  bo  Bishop  of 

Chichester,  237. 
DxTYEENOis,  M.  Clement,  retires  from 

Editorship  of  Le  FevupU  Fra/nqois, 

[140]. 


Eclipse  of  the  snn,  [365],  143. 

Edinbueoh. — ^The  I^rince  and  Princess 
of  Wales'  visit  to,  122 ;  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  New  Boyal  Infir- 
mary, by  the  Prince,  xb. 

Education,  vide  Elembntabt  Education 
Bill. 

Educational  Bill,  Interest  of  the  Conn- 
try  in  the  promised,  [4]. 

Elbe,  The,  prepared  for  defence,  [230]. 

Elembntabt  Education  Bill,  its  objects, 
[50]  ;  introduced  to  Commons  by  Mr. 
Forster,  [51] ;  speech  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  [56] ;  Mr.  Dixon's  Amend- 
ment on  second  reading,  [57];  Mr. 
Forster's  speech  on,  [<6  J ;  Mr. 
Winterbotham's,  [581;  Sir  BonndeU 
Palmer  and  others,  [61]  ;  Bill  taken 
into  committee,  [63] ;  new  jiroposals 
of  (Government,  [fb.j ;  debate  on  Mr. 
Biohard's  amendment,  [64] ;  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  speech,  [64] ;  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
[67] ;  amendment  rcrjected,  [68] ;  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  debate,  rf&.l ; 
alterations  made  in  committee,  [68] ; 
third  reading  passed  without  division, 
[70]  ;  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Lords,  [70]  ;  Bill  passes,  [72]. 

Elphinstone,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.,  to  be  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  239. 

Emiqeants,  Beport  by  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners  on 
demand  for,  [122]. 

Emiobation  during  1869,  returns,  [122]. 

England,  History  of  the  year,  [IJ. 

ENBiquE  DE  Boubbon,  Don,  a  candidate 
for  throne  of  Spain,  [280]  ;  fatal  duel 
with  Duke  de  Montpensier,  [ib.] 

Epinal  occupied  by  the  Germans,  [218]. 

Epsom  Baces. — ^The  Derby,  66;  the 
Oaks,  58. 

Eeskine,  Mb.,  Minister  at  Athens,  and 
the  Greek  massacres,  [83] ;  his  con- 
duct criticized  in  Parliament,  [84] ; 
defended  by  Lord  Clarendon,  [90]. 


Espabtbbo,  Mabshal,  a  candidate  finr 

Spanish  throne,  [280]. 
EsquiBOS,  M.  AiipHONSE,  at  Marseilles, 

[204]. 

Eugenie,  Empbess,  reviews  French  Fleet 

at  Cherbourg,  [159];  appointed  Be- 

gent,  ib. ;  flies  from   Paris,  [172] ; 

arrives  in  England,  110 ;  is  visited  by 

the  Queen,  135. 
Evans,  Genebal  Sib  De  Lact,  Obituary 

notice,  154. 
Executions. — Tropmann,   at  P^s,  9; 

William  Mobbs,  at  Aylesbury,  30; 

Walter  MiUer,  at  Newgate,  95 ;  John 

Owen,  aXiaa  Jones,  at  Aylesbury,  97; 

Margaret  Waters,   at  Horsemonger 

Lane,  120. 
Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  [364]. 
Exhibition  of  Old  Masters,  [362]. 
Expenditube  of  the  Tear,  Income  and, 

234. 

Explosions. — ^Mor&  Colliery,  19 ;  Dukin- 
field  Colliery,  23 ;  Boyal  Ghmpowder 
Works  at  Waltham,  62;  SQverdale 
Colliery,  78;  Brynn  Hall  Colliery, 
100;  Messrs.  Kynoch's  Cartridge 
Works  at  Birmingham,  131 ;  Messrs. 
Ludlow's  Cartrid^  Worim  at  Bir- 
mingham, 141. 


Faidhebbb,  Genebal,  Commander  of 
the  French  Army  of  the  North,  his 
movements,  [218]. 

Falkland  Islands,  Col.  G.  A.  E.  I^Aroy 
to  be  Governor  of,  237. 

Famine  in  one  of  the  North-west  States 
of  India,  [112]. 

Fabadat's  Life  and  Letters,  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  [310]. 

Favbb,  M.  Jules,  speech  in  French 
Corps  Legislatif  on  internal  politios, 
134] ;  proposition  in  Corps  Legislatif, 
|171]  ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
n  Gk>vemment  of  Nation^  Defence 
[ib.],  first  circular  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, [174];  second  circular, 
[181] ;  interview  with  Count  BismarGk 
at  Ferri^res,  [182] ;  arrested  bv  Belle- 
ville agitators,  [201] ;  maniresto  to 
people  of  Paris  for  plebiscitum,  [202] ; 
circular  regarding  M.  Thiers'  negotia- 
tions, [207]. 

Feilden,  Col.  B.  J.,  to  be  Companion  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Geoi^,  240. 

Fenian  Pbisonebs,  Amnesty  to,  [60]. 

Fenian  raid  into  Canada,  [118],  T293]. 

Fbbbi^bes,  Head-quarters  of  King  of 
Prussia,  [182];  interview  of  Count 
Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  at,  [«(.] 

Financial  Statement,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  [78] ;  received  with  aoda- 
matioo,  [t&J. 
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Fines  exacted  by  the  Qermans,  [190]. 

FiNSBUEY. — ^Mimler  of  a  woman,  6. 

PiBES.— The  Old  Star  and  Garter,  Eioh- 
mond,  4 ;  Day  and  Martin's  factory  at 
Nine  Elms,  24;  warehouse  at  Notting- 
ham, 32;  hotel  at  Cardiff,  35;  the 
English  Embassy  and  other  buildings 
at  Constantinople,  69;  in  Waterloo- 
road,  Lambeth,  92 ;  of  chemical  fac- 
tory in  Bishopsgate,  117. 

FiTZOERALD,  C.  W.  (commouly  called 
Marquis  of  Eildare),  created  Baron 
Kildare,  237. 

Fleet,  North  German,  [231]. 

Fletchee,  John,  to  be  Companion  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  239. 

Flood  in  Lancashire,  122. 

Flourens,  M.  Gustaye,  heads  a  riot  in 
Paris  on  occasion  of  Bochefort's  arrest, 
[130]  ;  attempts  to  ui>set  Government 
of  National  Defence,  [192] ;  heads 
another  movement  on  31st  October, 
[201]. 

Food  supply  of  Paris  during  siege, 
[208]. 

Ford,  P.  C,  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Brussels,  240. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  New,  [81]. 

FoRSTER,  Mr.,  introduces  into  Commons 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  [51] ; 
speech  on  Mr.  Bichard's  amendment, 
[64] ;  constant  attendance  during 
twenty-one  days  of  debate,  [70] ; 
vote  of  censure  by  his  constituents 
at  Bradford,  [72]. 

Fortescue,  Mr.  Chichester,  Speech  on 
second  reading  of  Irish  Land  Bill, 
[81] ;  introduces  Peace  Preservation 
Bill,  [40]  ;  moves  clause  in  Irish  Land 
Bill  aflirming  principle  of  tenant  right, 
[44]. 

Fowler's,  Mr.,  amendment  on  Irish 
Land  Bill  defeated,  [44]. 

FRiLNC-TiREURS,  their  operations  during 
war  in  France,  [188],  [210]. 

France,  History  of  the  year,  [125]. 

France  and  Prussia. — Correspondence 
in  mediation  between,  199 ;  projected 
treaty  between,  204. 

France,  Gk>vemment  of  National  De- 
fence appointed,  [171] ;  proclamation, 
[172]. 

France,  Senate  dissolved,  [174]. 

Fraser,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  to  be  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  236. 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince  op  Prussia, 
Commander  of  Second  Army  of  Ger- 
many, [160] ;  made  Field  Marshal, 
[198]. 

French  Forces,  distribution  of,  on  22nd 

October,  [195]. 
Frossard,  General,  Commander  of  7th 

Corps  of  French  Army,  [158]. 
Frost,  Severe,  14  i. 


Gale,  Great,  121. 

Gambetta,  M.,  his  programme  after 
voting  of  plebiscitum,  [146]  ;  revives 
proposition  for  a  Defence  Committee, 
[162] ;  proclaims  the  Republic,  [171] ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  [*6.] ;  escapes 
firom  Paris  in  a  balloon,  [190] ;  assumes 
the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  and  issues 
a  proclamation  [191]  ;  Decrees  estab- 
lishing four  militcuy  regions ^  [195]; 
after  fall  of  Metz  denounces  Bazaine 
as  a  traitor,  [199]. 

Garibaldi,  General,  arrives  at  Tours, 
[192]  ;  order  of  the  day,  [203] ;  head- 
quarters at  Autun,  [219]. 

Garibaldi,  Menotti,  defeated  at  Bas- 
ques, [219]. 

Garibaldi,  Ricciom,  defeats  the  Ger- 
mans at  Ch&tillon,  [219]. 

Garrett,  Miss  Elizabeth,  elected  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
[73]. 

Gas  Accident  at  Leeds,  130. 

Geneva    Convention,    its  privileges 

abused,  [108]. 
Genoa,  Duke  of,  brought  forward  as 

a   candidate    for  Spanish  throne, 

[279]. 

Georgia,  readmitted  to  Congress,  [289]. 
German  Armies,  distribution  of,  [160]. 
Germans  in  Paris  ordered  to  leave, 
[162] 

German  Unification  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, [233]  ;  Bavarian  and  Wurtem- 
burg  ministers  visit  Versailles  with 
reference  to,  [237]  ;  German  opinion 
upon,  [tb.]. 

German  Armies,  numbers  and  positions 
on  Ist  October,  [186] ;  afler  fall  of 
Metz,  [211]. 

Germany,  History  of  the  year,  [222]  j 
political  parties  in,  [224]. 

Germany,  New  Constitution  of,  [242]. 

GiFFARD,  Lord  Justice,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 155. 

GiFFORD,  Adam,  to  be  a  Lord  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  236. 

Gilbert,  J.  T.,  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  British  Guiana,  237. 

GiSKRA,  Dr.,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
[246]  }  resigns,  [247]. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  Speech  in  debate  on 
address,  [17]  ;  speech  on  introducing 
Irish  Land  Bill,  [20]  ;  reply  to  debate 
on  second  reading,  [37] ;  reply  to 
Sir  R.  Palmer's  speech  in  Committee, 
[42]  ;  speech  on  third  reading,  [45]  ; 
speech  on  Elementary  Education  bill, 

f63]  ;  on  Mr.  Richard's  amendment, 
67] ;  reply  to  Mr.  Miall  and  Mr. 
Dixon's  attack  on  Government,  [70]  ; 
speech  on  Greek  Massacre  [88]  ;  state- 
ment as  to  the  unjustifiableness  of 
the  War,  [96]  j  unsatisfactory  speech 
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on  position  of  England  with  regard 
to  tlie  war,  [100]  ;  defence  of  Triple 
Treaty  as  to  Belgium,  [107] ;  statue 
unveiled  at  Liverpool,  118. 

Goodwood  Cup,  won  by  Siderolite,  96. 

Gordon,  Sib  William,  Obituary  notice, 
156. 

GoREiE,  John,  to  be  a  Judge  of  Mauri- 
tius, 240. 

GOBTSCHAKOFT,  PsiNCB,  Circular  about 
Black  Sea,  [248] ;  his  exertions  to 
maintain  fHendly  relations  with  the 
Germans,  [286]  ;  Circular,  [t6.]. 

GoscHEN,  Mr.,  statement  w  to  Un^al 
taxation  [78]. 

Gramont,  Due  DK,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affiurs,[146];  speech  in  Legis- 
lative Chamber  on  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollem's  acceptance  of  Spanish 
Throne,  [166] ;  explains  to  Senate  nego- 
tiations on  Hohenzollem  afibir  [156]. 

Grant,  President,  proclamation  and 
messaj^  to  Congress  about  Suffirage 
Bill,  [289]  ;  statement  as  to  Gk>vem- 
ment  financial  policy,  [290]  ;  message 
to  Congress  on  Cuban  Insurrection, 
[291]  ;  scheme  for  Annexation  of  St. 
Domingo,  [292] ;  proclamation  of 
Neutndiiy,  [298];  annual  message 
to  Congress,  [294] . 

Grant,  Willlui,  to  be  a  M.L.  C.  of 
Sierra  Leone,  287. 

Granville,  Earl,  reply  to  Lord  Cairns* 
speech  on  address  in  Lords,  [11] ; 
moves  second  reading  of  Irish  Land 
Bill,  [46]  ;  becomes  Foreign  Minister, 
[98]  ;  declaration  as  to  Independence 
of  Belgium,  [106] ;  correspondence 
with  Count  Bemstoff  as  to  neutrality 
of  England,  [109]  ;  despatch  to  Colo- 
nial  Governments  as  to  conference 
of  Colonial  Bepresentatives,  [118] ; 
speech  on  Colonial  relations,  [118]. 

Gratrt,  Abb£,  publishes  reply  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Malines  on  the  dogma 
of  InfeUibility,  [260]. 

Grat,  evacuated  by  the  GJermans,  [219]  < 

Greecje,  History  of  the  year,  [287]. 

Greek  Massacre,  The,  [82] ;  debates 
in   Parliament,   [84];   account  of 
[287],  89 ;  arrival  in  England  of  the 
bodies  of  two  of  the  victims,  49. 
Guiana,  British,  J.  T.  Gilbert  to  be 

Attorney  General  of,  237. 
Gunpowder  Explosion  at  Waltham,  62. 

Gurnet,  Mb.  Eussell,  introduces 
Married  Women's  Propcirty  BiU,  [80]. 


Halfpenny  Postage  inteoduced,  [78]  j 
Act  passed,  [80]  ;  halfoenny  card  in- 
troduced, [id.]. 


[1870. 

Halitax,  Viscount,  to  be  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  288. 

Hamilton,  Sib  W.,  Memoir  by  Yeitoh, 

Hanoveb,  gives  no  resistance  to  Prus- 
sian War  policy,  [280]. 

Habcoubt,  Mb.  Yebnon,  Speech  on 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  [62]. 

Habdt,  Mb.  Gathobne,  opposes  Irish 
Land  Bill,  [84],  [42],  [46]. 

Habbow,  Bailway  Accident  at,  [182]. 

Habvet,  Sib  B.  J.  H.,  Suicide  of,  89. 

Hassneb,  Ministbt,  The,  in  AuEtro- 
Hungary,  [247]. 

Hatfield,  Bailway  aoddent  near,  189. 

Haussmann,  Babon,  no  longer  prefect  of 
the  Seine,  [126]. 

Hat,  Captain  Lobd  John,  to  be  one  <^ 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  28a 

Heathcotb,  Sib  W.,  to  be  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 289. 

Hebbick,  The,  MS.  historical  treasures, 
[301]. 

Hesse  Dabmstadt  joins  Prussia  in  war 

against  France,  [228]. 
HiBBEBT,  Mb.,  moves  second  reading  of 

Clergy  Disabilities  Act,  [80]. 
Hickie's  (Col.)  child.  Theft  of,  1. 
HiSTOBT,  Works  relating  to,  [801]. 

HOHENZOLLEBN    SlOMABINOEN,  Prince 

Leopold  of,  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Spain,  [154]  ;  alarm  and  anger  of 
French  Government,  [156] ;  gives  in 
his  resignation,  [«&.]. 
HoHENZOLLEBN,  Prinoo  Charlos  of,  hia 
rulership  of  Boumania  thieat^iedy 
[288]. 

Holland,  History  of  the  year,  [287]. 

Holland,  Queen  of,  visits  England,  20 ; 
departs,  81. 

HoNDUBAS,  British,  W.  W.  Cairns  to  be 
Lieut.-Govemor  of,  288. 

HowLETT,  Bev.  F.,  Paper  on  Solar  roots 
at  British  Association  Meeting,  [370]. 

Hudson's  Bat  Compant,  Fort  at  Pem- 
bina found  to  be  within  tenitory  of 
United  States,  [288]. 

Huoo,  YicTOB,  Address  on  his  retturn  to 
France,  [178]. 

Hull,  Bobbery  of  JeweUeiy  at,  182. 

HUNOABT,  [258]. 

Huntlt,  Marquis  of,  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  in  Waiting  to  her  M^iy,  289. 

Huxley,  Pbofessob,  elected  a  member 
of  London  School  Board,  [78]  ;  Presi- 
dent of  British  Association  meeting 
at  Liverpool,  [866]  ;  speech  at  c^wn- 
ing  of,  [id,]. 


Impebial,  The  Pbince,  at  battle  of  Saar- 
bruck,  [160] ;  arrives  in  England,  106. 
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Imfxbialibt  yiewa  -preyailiiiflf  in  certain 
provinces  of  France,  [208J. 

InCOMS  Ain>  EXPENDITUSI  OF  THX  TXAB, 

234. 

Income  Tax  to  be  reduced  one  penny 
per  ponnd,  [78]. 

India,  Affairs  in,  [111]  ;  Famine,  [112]. 

India,  Order  of  the  Star  of,  Nawab 
Faiz  Ali'Ehan  to  be  a  Companion, 
287 ;  the  Maharajah  of  Pnttiala  and 
others  to  be  Knights  Grand  Comman- 
ders, Knights  Commanders,  and  Com- 
panions, 238. 

Indian  Appeals,  Condition  of,  [81]; 
Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  introdnoed  and 
withdrawn,  [82]. 

Inteknational  Workmen's  Society. — 
Trial  in  Paris  of  parties  connected 
with,  [153];  manifesto  to  Socialists 
of  Germany,  [178]. 

Ireland,  Condition  of,  inspiring  un- 
easiness at  opening  of  year,  [3]; 
principal  topic  of  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress at  opening  of  Parliament,  [8]  ; 
revival  of  law  and  order  during  latter 
■part  of  year,  [50]. 

Ireland,  Court  of  Chancery,  Bight  Hon. 
E.  Sullivan  to  be  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
236. 

Ireland,  Lord  LiiirrENANT  op,  enter- 
)  tained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

18. 

Irish  Land  Bill  introduced  on  15th 
Feb.  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  [20] ;  Analy- 
sis of  Act,  (note  ;  delate  on  second 
reading,  [80]  ;  Dr.  Ball's  speech,  [♦&•]; 
Sir  Boundell  t*almer*s  speech,  [33 tj 
Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  [34]  j  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reply,  [37] ;  vote  on  second 
reading,  [40] ;  Amendments  in  Com- 
mittee, [&.];  Mr.  Disraeli's  amend- 
ment on  third  clause,  lib.] ;  Mr.  Lowe's 

■  reply,  [42] ;  Sir  B.  Palmer's  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches,  [t6.]  ;  Division 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment,  [44]  ; 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue's  Clause,  af- 
firming principle  of  tenant  right  cfurried, 
ftt.]  ;  free  contract  discussed,  [id.]  ; 
Mr.  Fowlei's  amendment  defeat^, 
fib.]  ;  Division  on  some  amendments, 
L46l ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  third 
reading,  [♦?>.] ;  in  Lords,  debate  on 
aeoond  reading,  [46]  j  amendments  in 
Committee,  [48] ;  proceedings  on 
bringing  up  report,  [49]  j  subsequent 
proceedings  ii^  botn  nouses,  [ib.] ; 
receives  Bcyal  assent,  [tb.].  • 

Iron  Cross,  Military  Order  of  the,  re- 
vived by  King  William  of  Prussia, 
[228]. 

Irvine,  M.  B.,  to  bo  a  Companion  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George,  240. 
Italy,  History  of  the  year,  [273]. 

B 


Jacobs,  Evan  and  Hannah,  Trial  of,  for 
manslaughter,  87. 

Jacobt,  Dr.,  speech  at  KSnigsberg, 
[234];  arrested  by  Greneral  Von 
Falkenstein,  [235] ;  released  by  order 
of  the  King,  [tb.]. 

Jamaica. — J.  W.  Straton  to  be  Auditor- 
General,  and  B.  Mayo  to  be  Treasurer, 
237;  J.  L.  Smith,  Chief  Justice 
knighted,  [tb.]. 

James,  Lord  Justice  Sir  W.  M.,  to  bo 
a  Privy  Councillor,  238. 

Jarvis,  Lieut.-Col.  S.P.,  to  be  a  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Qeorge, 
240. 

Jewel  Bobbert,  in  Piccadilly,  46;  at 
Hull,  132. 

Johnstone,  Admiral  Sir  William  James 
Hope,  to  be  Bear-Admiral,  236. 

Joint  Stock  Enterprise,  discredit  at- 
tached to  it,  [3]. 


Keble  College,  Dedication  of,  66. 
Kehl,  Bridge  of,  blowing  up  of,  [159]. 
Kernan,  James,  to  be  a  Judge  at  Madras, 
237. 

Kimberlet,  Earl,  to  bo  Secretary  of 

State,  238. 
KiMBOLTON,  Visit  of  the  Prince  and 

Princess  of  Wales  to,  25. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  issues  a  manifesto  to 

his  fellow-countiymen,  [253] . 


La*  Marmora,  Geiteral,  Gbvemor  of 

Bome,  [278]. 
Lambeth. — Fire  in  Waterloo  Bead,  92. 
Lancashire,  Flood  in,  122. 
Laon  surrendered,  [183]. 
La  Fere  taken,  [220]. 
L'Amirault,  General,  Commander  of 

4th  Corps  of  French  Army,  [158]. 
Leb(EU7,  Marshal. — French  AOnister  of 
War,  [126];  report  as  to  state  of 
French  army,  [158] ;  superseded  by 
Marshal  Bazaine,  [162]. 
Lauenburo,  Ducht  of,  Incorporation 

with  Prussia,  [224]. 
Law  Beform,  creating  much  interest  at 

beginning ofyear,  [61. 
Lawson,  Bt.  BLon.  j.  a.,  to  be  a  Privy 

Councillor,  239. 
Leeds,  Fatal  gas  Accident  at,  130. 
Lbfevre,  Mr.  Shaw,  speech  on  Commer- 
cial Treaty,  [81]. 
Legitimist  strongholds  in  France,  [203]. 
Le  Nogent,  Fort,  bombarded,  [221]. 
Leopold,  Prince,  of  Hohenzollem,  vide 

I  HOHBNZOLLERN. 
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LiMON,  Mb.  Mark,  obituary  notioe,  157. 
Lbsseps,  M.  lb  YicoifTE  DE,  Grand  f&te 

to,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  76. 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  Sketoh  of  his  life,  by 

J.  H.  Fyfe,  in  "  Macmillan's  Maga- 

zine,"  [313]. 
LiBRL,  Trial  of  Editor  of  Sheffield  Daily 

Telegraph  for,  98. 
LiDDON,  Bev.  H.  p.,  to  be  a  Canon  of 

St.  Paul's,  237. 
Lieb-Enbcht,  a  leader  of  the  Democra- 

tic  Workmen's  party  in  Germany, 

[224];  speech,  [239]. 
Lindsay,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  James, 

to  be  a  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Mi- 

ohael  and  St.  George,  240. 
Lister,  Joseph,  to  be  Surgeon  to  the 

Queen  in  Scotland,  238. 
Literature,  Retrospect  of,  [301]. 
Liverpool.  —  Accident  at  a  Roman 

Catholic  chapel,  11;   Statue  of  Mr. 

Gladstone  unveiled,  113 ;  Murder  of  a 

schoolmaster,  131. 
Loan,  New  French,  contracted,  [196]. 
Local  Taxation. — Statement  by  Mr. 

Goschen,  [78]. 
Loire,  Army  of  the,  begins  operations, 

E193]  ;  General  Bourbaki  commander, 
196]  ;  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladin 
commander,  [211] ;  victory  over  the 
Germans  near  Orleans.  [212]  ;  after 
various  engagements  split  into  two 
portions,  [213] ;  fighting,  [215],  [217]. 
London,  Lord  Mayor's  day,  128. 
London  School  Board,  Elections,  [72], 
Lopes,  Dowager  Ladt,  Fatal  accident  to, 
30. 

Lopez,  Dictator,  his  forces  routed  and 
himself  killed,  [300]. 

LoRNE,  Marquis,  Detrothed  to  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  [111]' 

Lorraine,  Fid«  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

LoTHAiR,  by  B.  Disraeli,  [348]. 

Louise,  Princess,  betrothed  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  [111] ;  opens  Thames 
Embankment,  86. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  Speech  in  Committee  on 
Iri^  Land  Bill,  [42] ;  speech  on  se- 
cond reading  of  Elementary  Education 
Bill,  [62] ;  introduces  financial  state- 
ment, [78]. 

LucRAFT,  Mr.,  elected  member  of  Lon- 
don School  Board,  [73]. 

LuDwiQ,  King  op  Bavaria,  offers  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  Germany  to  King  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  [240]. 

Luxembourg,  the  neutrality  of,  [98] ; 
alarm  about,  [110]  ;  Count  Bismurck's 
circular  note  regarding,  [244] ;  ad- 
dress of  patriotic  party  to  their  Grand 
Duke  the  King  of  Holland,  [245]; 
reply,  [i6.] ;  resolution  of  Chamber, 
[i6.]. 

Lyons. — ^The  special  stronghold  of  the 


Red  Republicans,  [204];  outrage  at, 
on  20th  Dec.,  [219]. 
Lttton,  Baron,  to  be  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  236. 


McEachern,  Archibald,  to  be  a  Com- 
panion  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George, 
289. 

Macoregor  wins  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  45. 

Mackenzie,  Yen.  Hbnrt,  D.D.,  to  be 
Bishop  Suffiragan  of  Nottingham,  236. 

Mackonochie,  Rev.  Mb.,  suspended  hj 
Privy  Coimcil,  134. 

M'Keblie,  Col.  J.  G.,  to  be  C.B.,  237. 

M*Lban,  Donald,  to  be  a  Companion  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  239. 

M'Leod,  Majob  J.  F.,  to  be  a  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Georae, 
240. 

Maclise,  Danibl,  R.  A.,  Obituaiy  no- 
tice, 158. 

MacMahon,  Mabshal,  Commander  of 
first  French  Army  Corps,  [158] ; 
marches  finom  ChaJons,  [165j;  de- 
feated at  Sedan,  [168]. 

McNeil,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.,  to  be  a  Com- 
panion of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
240. 

Madras,  J.  Keman,  Esq.  to  be  a  Judge 
at,  237. 

Maidenhead,  Theft  of  CoL  Hickie's 

Child  at,  1. 
Malt  Tax,  Alteration  on,  [78]. 
Manchesteb. — Roy.  James  Fraiser,  M.A., 

to  be  Bishop  of,  236 ;  Rer.  N.  Woodard 

to  be  a  Canon  of,  237 ;  Rer.  G.  H.  G. 

Anson  to  be  Archdeacon  of,  ib. 
Manchesteb,  Dure  of,  is  visited  by  the 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Kim- 

bolton,  25. 
Mansfield,  Sib  W.  R.,  to  be  a  K.G.C.B., 

287. 

Mabathon  Mubdebs.   Vide  Gbbbb  Mab- 

SACBES. 

Marriage  Law  AifXNDicxin  Bill,  Failoie 
of,  [81]. 

Marribd  Women's  Profebtt  Act,  [80]. 
Mabs  la  Toub,  Battle  at,  [164]. 
Mabseilles,  Red  Republican  schemes, 
[204]. 

Maubitius,  M.  Connal  to  be  Surveyor 
General,  &c.,  238 ;  L.  Colin  to  be 
Procureur  and  Advocate  General,  %b, ; 
John  Gorrio  appointed  Judge,  240. 

Mazzini  arrested  in  Italy,  [275]  ;  aet 
firee,  [278]. 

Mediation  between  France  and  Prosaaa, 
Correspondence  on,  203. 

Mellish,  Geobqb,  to  be  a  Justice  of 
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Appeal,  239;  to  beaPriyjCoonoillor, 
%b, 

Metz,  Battles  near,  [163]  ;  French  army 
shut  np  in,  [164]  ;  capitulation  of, 
[196]. 

Meudon,  Battle  of,  [180]. 

MiALL,  Mr.,  attacks  Government  on  pass- 
ing of  Elementary  Education  Bill,  [70]. 

Military  preroffative  of  the  Crown  sur- 
rendered, [92] . 

Ministers,  Her  Majestt's,  and  Chief 
Officers  of  State,  240. 

Miscellaneous  Literature,  [827]. 

Mississippi  re-admitted  into  Congress, 
[289]. 

Mitrailleusef  Invention  of  the,  [158]. 

Moblots,  Song  of  the  Southern,  [193], 

Monet  Market,  Condition  of,  [79]. 

Mont  Blanc,  Fatal  accident,  96. 

Montalbmbert,  Count,  Death  of,  [137]  j 
Obituary  notice,  159. 

MoNTMEDT  taken,  [220]. 

Montpensier,  Duke  de,  a  candidate  for 
throne  of  Spain,  [280]  j  duel  with 
Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  [ib.]  ;  trial 
and  sentence,  [ib.] 

Mordaunt's,  Lady,  Case. — ^Trial,  Mor- 
daunt  V.  Mordaunt,  Cole,  and  John- 
atone,  168. 

MoRFA  Colliery  explosion,  19. 

Morlsy's,  Mr.,  motion  to  inquire  into 
Commercial  Treaty,  [81]. 

MoRMONiSM,  Bill  to  regulate,  intro- 
duced into  United  States  Congress, 
but  not  passed,  [290]. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop,  American  Minister, 
Speech  at  Boyal  Academy  Banquet, 
43. 

Mount  Charles,  Earl  of,  to  be  an 
Equerry  to  Her  Majesty,  239. 

Mulhousb,  Great  stnke  of  operatives, 
and  riots  at,  [154]. 

MultipUcea  Inter,  Papal  Bull,  [265]. 

MuNDELLA,  Mr.,  speech  on  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  [63]. 

MuNZiNOER,  M.  W.,  to  be  C.B.,  237. 

MiniDERS. — Of  a  Woman  at  Finsbury,  6 ; 
of  a  Gamekeeper  in  Suffolk,  8 ;  of  three 
Englishmen  by  Greek  Brigands,  89 ; 
of  a  Clergyman  and  his  housekeeper 
at  Chelsea,  47 ;  of  a  whole  Family  at 
Denham,  97  ;  of  a  Daughter  at  Bath, 
103  ;  of  a  Schoolmaster  at  Liverpool, 
131. 

Murdoch,  Thomas  Wilton  Clinton,  to 
bo  Knight  Commander  of  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  236. 


Napoleon,  Emperor. — New  Year's  Day 
reception,  [126]  ;  Letter  to  M.  OUivier 
proposing  preparation  of  Senatus 
Consnltum,  [137];  issues  proolama- 


tion  regarding  plebisdtum,  [1401; 
reputed  plot  against  his  life,  [141] ; 
receives  formal  announcement  of  re- 
sult of  plebiscitum,  [143]  ;  new  mani- 
festo, [144]  ;  congratulated  by  Senate 
on  decision  as  to  War,  [157]  j  arrives 
at  Metz,  and  takes  command  of  army, 
[159]  ;  proclamation,  [tb.] ;  telegp^ph 
to  Empress  announcing  Louis'  bap- 
t&me  defeu"  [160]  ;  deposed  from  the 
command  of  the  Army,  [162]  ;  tempo- 
rary seclusion,  [163]  ;  taken  Prisoner 
at  Sedan,  [166]  ;  meeting  with  Count 
Bismarck,  [168]  ;  interview  with  King 
of  Prussia,  [169]  ;  sent  to  Wilhelms- 
hOhe  [ib.] ;  deposed  from  the  throne, 
[171]. 

National  Rifle  Association,  Meeting 

at  Wimbledon,  80. 
National  Society  for  giving  aid  to  Sick 

and  Wounded  in  War,  [229]. 
Naturalization  Bill,  United  States, 

[289]. 

Naturalization,  Treaty  of,  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
[293]. 

Navy  Estimates  moved  by  Mr.  Chil- 
ders,  [73]  j  criticized  by  Mr.  Corrie, 
[75]. 

Neu  Brbisach  taken,  [220]. 

Neutrality  of  England  during  the 
War,  its  effects,  [93] ;  proclamation, 
[94] ;  its  observanoe  the  cause  of 
dissatisBokction  to  both  belligerents, 
[109]  ;  correspondence  between  Count 
Bemstorff  and  Earl  Granville  regard- 
ing, [tb.] 

Newark,  Bailway  accident  near,  67. 
Newfoundland. — E.  D.  Shea,  W.  J.  8. 

Donelly,  and  B.  J  Pinsent,  Jun.,  to 

be  M.L.C.  of,  237. 
Newcastle,  Meeting  of  Social  Science 

Congress,  116. 
Newspaper  Impressed  Stamp  abolished, 

[781 

New  Year's  Day  at  Paris,  [125]. 

New  Zealand. — Efieots  of  Maori  In- 
surrection of  1868-69,  [112];  Com- 
missioners  sent  to  London,  [ib.] ;  loan 
grnaranteed,  [ib.] ;  letter  of  Commis- 
sioners, [tb.] 

Nine  Elms,  Fire  at  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking  factory,  24. 

Noel,  Mr.,  arrested  by  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  supposed  complicity  in  the 
Marathon  murders,  [91]. 

NoiR,  Victor,  Assassination  of,  [127]. 

"  Normandy,"  The  steamer,  wrecked 
near  the  Needles,  26. 

Norwich,  Suicide  of  Sir  R.  J.  Harvey, 
and  stoppage  of  Crown  Bank,  89. 

Nottingham. — Fire  at,  32  j  Ven.  Heniy 
Mackenzie,  D.D.,  to  be  Bishop  Suf- 
fragan, 236. 
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Novels  of  the  Year,  [841]. 
NoYELLE,  Pont  db,  Battle  of,  [218]. 
NuiTS,  stormed  by  Goueral  Glumer, 
[219J. 


Oaks,  The,  won  hj  Gkunos,  58. 
Obituaey,  146. 

O'DoNOVAN  BossA. — Motion  in  Com- 
mons rejecting  him  as  a  member,  [20] . 

CEcuMENicAL  Church  Council  assem- 
bled at  Borne,  8tli  Deo.,  1869,  [255]  ; 
Votes  the  Dogma  of  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  [269];  Sittings  sus- 
pended on  20th  October,  1870,  [2711. 

OoNON,  Defeat  of  the  French  at,  [218]. 

O'Haoan,  Thomas,  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, created  Baron  O'Hagan,  238. 

Ollitier,  M.  Emile,  his  Cabinet  received 
by  Emperor,  [125]  ;  List  of  Cabinet, 
[126] ;  Speech  in  French  Chamber 
on  Commercial  Treaty,  [135  J ;  state- 
ment on  state  of  aflfairs  in  Europe, 
[151]. 

"Oneida,"  The  collision  vnth  the 
"  Bombay,"  14. 

Orleans  occupied  by  General  Von  der 
Tann,  [193]  ;  evacuated,  [211]  ;  occu- 
pied by  P^ce  Frederick  Charles, 
[213]. 

Orleans  Princes,  petition  the  French 
Chamber  for  repeal  of  the  law  of  exile, 
[150] ;  their  application  to  fight  for 
France  refused,  [162] ;  application  re- 
newed, and  again  refused,  [178]. 

Orleanist  leanings  in  certain  pro- 
vinces of  France,  [203]. 

Osborne,  Mr.  Bernal,  speech  on  the 
origin  of  the  war,  [103] ;  speech  on 
Triple  Treaty  regarding  Belgium, 
[106]. 

OxpoRO  AND  Cambridge  Boat  Bace,  82. 
OxpoRD,  Annals  op,  by  J.  C.  Jeaflfreson, 
[306J. 

Oxford,  Universitt  op. — Commemora- 
tion Day,  Honorary  Degprees,  64 ;  Dedi^ 
cation  of  Keble  College,  66;  James 
Bryce  appointed  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  237;  Honours,  242. 


Fakbnhav,  Hon.  F.  J.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Washington,  240. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  speedi  on  Ele- 
mentary Education  Bill;  criticizes 
Army  Estimates,  [77J. 

Palikao,  Count,  forma  a  new  Cabinet, 
in  which  he  is  Minister  of  War,  [162]. 

Palmer,  SirBoundell,  speech  on  second 
reading  of  Irish  Land  Bill,  [33J ; 


speech  in  Committee,  [42]  ;  speech  on 
second  reading  of  Elementaiy  Educa- 
tion  Bill,  [61] ;  speech  on  Grroek  Mas- 
sacres, [84]. 

Palmerston,  Lipe  op  Lord,  by  Sir  H. 
L.  Bulwer,  [312]. 

Paradol,  M.  Prbvost. — Suicide  at  Wash- 
ington, [95] ;  Envoy  of  France  to 
the  United  States,  [153];  obituary 
notice,  164. 

Paraguay,  [300]. 

Paris,  disturbances  at,  [161]  ;  placed  in 
a  state  of  defence,  [162]  ;  excitement 
after  Battle  of  Sedan,  [172]  ;  invested 
by  the  Gterman  army,  [179] ;  fortifica- 
tions, [180] ;  shut  up  from  the  outer 
world,  [183] ;  defences  increased, 
after  failure  of  M.  Thiers'  negotia- 
tions for  armistice,  [208]  ;  description 
of  defences,  [209];  sortie  on  29th 
Nov.,  [214];  sortie  on  2l8t  Dea, 
[218]. 

Parliament. — Opening  by  Conmiission 
on  8th  Feb.,  [5] ;  Queen's  speech,  [6]  ; 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  [8]  ; 
Debate  on  the  Address,  [tb.]  ;  dosed, 
[108]. 

Parliament,  North  German,  opened  on 
12th  Feb.  by  King  William  of  Prussia, 
[223] ;  closed,  [i6.]  ;  reassembles  on 
19th  July,  [226] ;  prorogued,  [231] ; 
reassembles  on  24th  Nov.,  [238] ;  ses- 
sion closed,  [239]. 

Parry,  Yen.  Edward,  to  be  Bishop 
Suflfragan  of  Dover,  219. 

PAsquES,  Defeat  of  Menotti  Garibaldi  at, 
[219J. 

Peace  Preservation  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne,  [40] ; 
passes  rapidly  and  receives  Boysd  As- 
sent, [i5.J. 

Peacock,  Sir  Barnes,  to  be  a  Privy 
Councillor,  238. 

Pera,  Great  Fire  at,  [288]. 

Phalsburg  taken,  [220]. 

PiCARD,  M.  Ernest,  Finance  ICinistor 
in  Government  of  National  Defence. 
[171];  is  arrested  by  the  Belleville 
Agitators,  but  escapes,  and  takes  steps 
to  oppose  the  Commune,  [201]. 

Pigeons,  Carrier,  their  use  during  siege 
of  Paris,  [183],  [208]. 

PiNSENT,  June.,  Bobert  John,  to  bo 
M.L.C.  of  Newfoundland,  [220]. 

Playpair,  Dr.  Lyon,  speech  on  Ele- 
mentary Education  BiU,  [64]. 

Plebiscitum  in  France,  proposed,  [138] ; 
debates  in  Corps  L^gislatif,  [139]; 
Imperial  proclamation,  [140] ;  voted, 
[142] ;  the  result,  [143]. 

Plebiscitum  in  Paris,  2nd  Nov.,  [202 J. 

Poetry,  Books  of,  349. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Obituary 
Notice,  [161J. 
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PoNsoNBT,  Col.  H.,  to  be  Private  Secre- 
tary  to  Her  Mt^esty,  237. 

Pope,  The,  oonyenes  (Ecomenical  Coun- 
cil, [265] ;  issues  Bull  MultipUces  Inter, 
[ib.],  reifuses  to  prorogue  Council, 
[268];  proclaims  himself  infallible, 
[269J ;  letter  to  King  William  of 
Prussia,  [271] ;  his  Temporal  Govern- 
ment at  an  end,  [ib.]. ;  letter  to  the 
General  of  his  forces,  [277];  arrange- 
ments regarding  him  made  by  the 
Italian  Parliament,  [278]. 

PoBTUOAL,  History  of  the  year,  [279]. 

PoTOCKi,  Count,  resigns  office  in  Cabi- 
net of  Vienna,  [246]  ;  forms  a  new 
Ministry,  [247] ;  report  to  the  Em- 
peror proposing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Beiohsrath,[248] ;  again  resigns,  [258]. 

Press,  Liberit  of  the.  New  Law  in 
France  announced,  [134]. 

Priene  (Asia  Minor),  Acquisition  by 
British  Museum  of  Collection  of  Greek 
Marbles  from  Temple  of  Athene  at, 
[364]. 

Prim,  Marshal,  Choice  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  HohenzoUern  as  a  Candidate 
for  Spanish  throne,  [212];  assassi- 
nated, [283]. 

Promotions  and  Appointments,  219. 

Protection,  still  favoured  in  United 
States,  [290]. 

Prussian  Army,  [230]. 

Prussia,  Correspondence  in  Media- 
tion between  France  and,  203;  the 
projected  treaty,  205. 

Public  Documents  and  State  Papers, 
203. 


Queen,  The,  surrenders  the  Boyal  prero- 
gative  over  the  Army,  [92]  ;  consents 
to  Marriage  of  Princess  Louise  to 
Marquis  of  Lome,  [111]  ;  opens  the 
University  of  London,  48 ;  visits  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  135 ;  Colonel  H. 
Ponsonby  to  be  Private  Secretary, 
237;  Dean  Wellesley  to  be  High  Al- 
moner, 238 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Lister  to  be 
Surgeon  in  Scotland,  ih. ;  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  to  be  Physician,  239 ;  Marquis 
of  Huntly  to  be  a  Lord  in  Waiting,  ib. ; 
Earl  of  Mountcharlee  to  be  an 
Equerry,  ib. 

Queen  Augusta,  of  Prussia,  at  the  head 
of  Berlin  Institutions  for  Sick  and 
Wounded,  [229]. 

Queensland,  Answer  firom  Gbvemment 
to  Earl  Granville's  despatch  on  pro- 
posed Conference  in  London,  [113]. 


Races. — Newmaricet,  the  Two  Thousand 


Guineas,  46 ;  Epsom,  the  Derby,  66 ; 
the  Oaks,  58 ;  Ascot,  63 ;  Goodwood, 
94. 

Race,  International  Atlantic  Yacht,  74; 
University  Boat,  32. 

Railway. — Metropolitan  Extension,  Ac- 
cident near  Elephant  and  Castle  sta- 
tion, 20;  Great  Northern,  Accident 
near  Newark,  67;  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle, Accident  near  Carlisle,  78 ;  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  Accident  at 
Tamworth,  112. 

"  Railway  Destroyers,"  The,  [189]. 

Railway  Tax,  Alteration  in,  [78]. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  Papers  read  at 
British  Association  Meeting,  [371], 
[372]. 

Reading,  Royal  visit  to,  72. 

Red  River,  Rebellion  at,  [119] ;  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Canadian  Government  to 
suppress  it,  under  command  of  Colonel  « 
Wolseley,  [120]  ;  order  re-established, 
12L 

RsiSACH,  Cardinal,  first  President  of 
CBcumenical  Council,  died,  [256]. 

Reichsrath  (Austro-Hungarian)  . — Dis- 
solution proposed  by  Count  Potocki, 
[248]  ;  dissolved,  [250]  ;  reassembled 
on  lyth  Sept.,  [252] ;  prorogued  in 
October  and  met  again  in  November, 
[253]. 

Republic  proclaimed  in  France,  [171]. 
Republicanism,    where   prevalent  in 

France,  [205]. 
Revel,  Mr.,  the  first  negro  member  of 

Congress  in  the  United  States,  [289]. 
Rezonvillb,  Battle  at,  [164]. 
"  Rhein,  Die  Wacht  am,"  [232]. 
Richards,  Mr.,  moves  amendment  in 

Committee  on  Elementary  Education 

Bill,  [64];  amendment  rejected,  [68]. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  amendments  on 

Irish  Land  Bill  in  Lords,  [48]. 
Richmond. — Old  Star  and  Garter  Hotel 

destroyed  by  fire,  [4] ;  Inquest  on  the 

remains,  29. 
Riot,  Fatal,  in  Cumberland,  123. 
Ritual  Commission,  Third  Report  of  the, 

215 ;  Fourth  Report,  216. 
Robbery  of  bank-notes  from  a  banker's 

clerk,  17. 

Robinson,  Admiral  Sir  R.  Spencer,  to 
be  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
238. 

RocHEFORT,  M.  Henri. — Editor  of  the 
Marseillaise,  [127]  ;  calls  attention  in 
Corps  L^giriatif  to  murder  of  Victor 
Noir,  [128]  ;  prosecuted  for  his  violent 
articles,  [to.] ;  arrested,  [130]  ;  mem- 
ber of  Government  of  National  De- 
fence, [172]  ;  resigns,  [202]. 

Rochester,  Rev.  T.  Dale  appointed 
Dean  of,  237. 

Rome,  (Ecumenical  Council  assembles 
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at,  [255];   French  Garrison  leave, 

[2721;  entry  of  the  Italian  troops, 
277]  ;  GrenenJ  La  Marmora  goyemor 
of,  [278];  visited  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  illuminated  in  his 
honour,  [279]. 
Bo<^UKTTK,  M.  F0R9ADE  DE  LA,  reply  to 
M.  Thiers' 8  speech  in  French  Chamber 
on  Commercial  Treaty,  [138]. 
BosE,  John,  to  be  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  286. 
EosNY,  FoET,  bombarded,  [221]. 
BouMANiA,  internal  affairs,  [288]. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  [854]. 
Royal  Acadevy,  Banquet,  48. 
Russia. — History  of  the  year,  [284]. 
BussiAN,  The,  Note,  [109]  ;  Excitement 
in  England,  [id.] ;  Mr.  Odo  Bussell's 
mission  to  Count  Bismarck,  [248]  ; 
^    its  effect  in  Austria,  [253]. 
BussELL,  Eael,  speech  in  Lords  on  the 

war,  [105]. 
BvssELL,  Mr.  Odo,  sent  to  Prussian 
head-quarters  at  Versailles  regarding 
the  Russian  note,  [110]. 


Saarbbuck,  Eugagement  at,  [160]. 

St.  Cloud,  Fals^  of,  burnt  by  the 

French,  [193]. 
St.  Gothard  Railway,  Discussion  in 

French  Chamber  regarding,  [149], 

[287]. 

St.  Helena. — ^William  Alexander  to  be 
member  of  Executive  Council,  239. 

St.  Lawrence,  Navigation  of,  reference 
to  in  President  Grant's  Message  to 
Congress,  [295]. 

St.  Paul's,  London. — ^Bev.  H.  P.  Liddon 
to  be  a  Canon  of,  237. 

St.  Quentin  taken,  [194]. 

Saldanhas,  Marshal  Duke  de,  effects  a 
covp  d* Stat  at  Lisbon,  [281]. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  op.  Amendment  to 
Irish  Land  Bill,  [48]  ;  defeats  Uni- 
versity  Tests  Bill,  [81]. 

San  Domingo,  its  proposed  annexation 
to  United  States  rejected  by  Senate, 
[292] ;  Commissioners  appointed  to 
visit  and  report  on  terms  for  annexa- 
tion, [299]. 

Saxony  acQieres  to  war  policy  of 
Prussia,  [228]. 

Schledstadt  capitulated,  [194]. 

Schneider,  M.,  re-elected  President  of 
French  Corps  L^slatif,  [125]  J  Strike 
at  his  Iron  Works,  at  Creuzot,  [183] ; 
announces  result  of  plebiscitum  to  the 
Emperor,  [144]. 

School  Boards,  Constitution  of,  [69]  j 
to  be  elected  by  ballot,  [tb.]. 


Schulte-Dblizsgh,  his  opinion  of  new 
German  Constitution,  [248]. 

Science  of  the  Year,  [365]. 

Scientific  Works  of  the  Tear,  [878]. 

Scotland. — ^Adam  Grifford  to  be  a  Lord 
of  Session,  286;  Earl  of  Stair  to  be 
her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to 
GJeneral  Assembly,  237;  Joecph 
Lister  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Queen, 
288. 

Sculpture,  [161]. 

Sedan,  Battle  of,  [166]. 

Senatus  Consultum,  Letter  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  proposing  preparation  of, 
[137] ;  prepared,  and  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  and  promulgated,  [138]. 

Serrano,  Marshal,  suggested  by  Mont> 
pensier  to  be  invested  with  full  powers 
of  King  of  SpsOn,  [2801. 

Seymour,  Sir  G.  F.,  Obituary  Notice, 
165. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  Speech  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  Bill  in  Lords,  [70]. 

Shea,  Edward  Dalton,  to  be  M.  L.  C.  of 
Newfoundland. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  Trial  of 
Editor  for  libel,  98. 

Sheriffs,  High,  for  1870,  241. 

Shipwrecks,  the  "Oneida,"  14;  the 
"City  of  Boston,"  21;  the  "Nor- 
mandy," 26;  the  "Captain,"  107; 
the  "  Cambria,"  124. 

"  Sick  and  Wounded  "  Societies,  [229]. 

"  Sick  and  Wounded  "  Fund,  108. 

Sierra  Leone. — ^William  Gntnt  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
237. 

SiLVERDALE  CoLLIERY  EXPLOSION,  78. 

Sim,  James  Duncan,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George,  236. 

Simon,  M.  Jules,  Speech  in  favour  of 
Commercial  Treaty  in  French  Cham- 
ber, [131]. 

Simson,  Dr.,  re-elected  President  of 
North  Grerman  Parliament,  [223]; 
speech  at  closing,  [231]. 

Slave  Trade  Convention  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
[293]. 

Sligo  Disfranchized,  [81]. 

Small  Pox,  prevalent  at  Paris,  [162]. 

Smfth,  Mr.  Goldwin,  Letter  to  Mr. 

Disraeli,  60. 
Smith,  J.  L.,  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica, 

Knighted,  237. 
Smith,  W.  O.,  to  be  a  Companion  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George,  239. 
Smithpield  Club  Cattle  Show,  136. 
Social  Science  Congress,  meeting  at 

Newcastle,  116. 
SoissoNS,  Capitulation  of,  [194]. 
Spain.— History  of  the  Year,  [279]. 
Spain,  Crown  of. — Prince  Leopold  of 
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HobenzoUem  a  candidate,  [1^] ; 
Duke  of  Genoa  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate,  [279];  offered  to  King 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  [t6.] ;  Don  En- 
rique de  Bourbon  and  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier  candidates  [280];  Marshal 
Espartero  and  Duke  de  Montpensier 
candidates,  [tb.]. 

Spichsrbn,  Battle  of,  [161]. 

Spinass,  Jacob,  committed  and  tried  for 
murdering  a  woman  at  Finsbur^,  6. 

Staie,  Easl  op,  to  be  her  Miyesty's 
High  Gonmiissioner  to  the  General 
Assemblj  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
287. 

Stamp  Dtjties  altered,  [78]  ;  newspaper 
impressed    stamp   abolished,  [tb.]; 

'  halQ>enny  postage  stamp  introduced, 
[ib.]. 

Star  and  Gabter  Hotel,  Eichmond. — 
The  old  house  destrojed  hj  fire,  4. 

State  Papers,  Pubuc  Documents,  Slo., 
199. 

St&aits  Settlements.— W.  E.  Scott,  W. 
Adamson,  and  Hoorah  Key  to  be 
members  of  Legislative  Council,  286. 

Strasburo  besieged,  [165];  surrender 
of,  [184]. 

Strossmayer,  Bishop,  speaks  in  (Ecu- 
menical Council  against  Bull  Multi- 
pUces  InteVf  [256]  ;  the  principal  op- 
position orator,  [259] ;  speech  on  22nd 
March,  [261]. 

Stxtttoardt,  Meeting  of  Democratic 
Workmen  at,  [224],  [225]. 

SuppRAOB  Bill,  enabling  the  coloured 
population  in  the  United  States  to 
vote  in  every  election  passed,  [289]  ; 
elections  under  new  Act,  [294]. 

Sugar  Duties  reduced,  [78]. 

Sullivan,  Bt.  Hon.  Edward,  to  be 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  286. 

Sumner,  Mr.,  carries  an  amendme 
afterwards  rescinded,  admitting  In- 
dians and  Chinese  to  political  rights 
in  United  States,  [289]. 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  to  be  Mistress 
of  the  Robes,  286. 

Sweden,  [285]  ;  its  neutrality  in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  [286]. 

Switzerland. — History  of  the  year, 
[287]. 


Taafe,  Count,  resigfus  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  of  Austro-Hungary, 
[246]. 

Tamworth,   Accident  to   Irish  Mail 

Train  at,  112. 
Tasmania,  Sir  F.  Smith  to  be  Chief 


Justice,  and  W.  L.  Dobson  to  be  a 
Judge  of,  287. 
Tea  Trade,  [80]. 

Teck,  Princess  Mart  of,  birth  of  a 
son,  8 ;  christened,  25. 

Telegraphic  Evening  Party,  70. 

Temporal  Government  of  the  Pope  at 
an  end,  [271]. 

Texas  re-admitted  to  Congress,  [289]. 

Thames  Embankment  Opened  by  Pim- 
cess  Louise,  86. 

Thiers,  M.,  speech  in  French  Chambers 
against  Commercial  Treaty,  [132] ; 
visits  the  Courts  of  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence, 
[188];  return  to  Paris,  [204];  in- 
terviews with  Count  Bismarck, 
[205] ;  report  on  negotiations,  [ib.] 

TniONViLLE  taken,  [220]. 

Thornton,  Edward,  to  be  K.O.B., 
239. 

Tientsin,  Massacre  at,  [299]. 

TiTE,  Sir  William,  to  be  a  O.B.,  239. 

Tobago,  James  Kirk  to  be  a  Member 
of  Privy  Council  of,  239. 

TouL  surrendered,  [184]. 

Tours. — Arrival  of  M.  Gambetta  at, 
[190] ;  arrival  of  Garibaldi,  [192] ; 
the  seat  of  Gbvemment  removed 
from,  [2161;  surrender  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  [217]. 

Trade,  Prospects  of,  at  beginning  of 
year,  [8] ;  before  the  decUiration  of 
and  during  the  war,  [79]. 

Transleithan  Affairs,  [253]. 

Travels,  Books  of,  [319j. 

TREATr,  Triple,  by  England,  Russia, 
and  France  as  to  Belgium,  [10^. 

"Treaty,  The  Secret,*'  between  itanoe 
and  Prussia,  [95] ;  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, [97];  Text,  204. 

Treaty  of  1856,  Correspondence  re- 
specting the,  ^96. 

Treaties,  Belgian  Neutrality,  205. 

Trials,  of  parents  of  Welsh  Fasting 
Girl,  87 ;  of  Editor  of  Sheffield  Dot^ 
Telegraph  for  libel,  98 ;  of  Margaret 
Waters  for  Baby  Farming,  116 ;  Lady 
Mordaunt's  case,  168;  the  Wicklow 
Peerage  Claim,  185;  of  John  Jones 
for  the  Denham  murders,  191. 

Trochu,  General. — ^President  of  the 
French  Government  of  National  De- 
fence, [171] ;  letter  on  the  military 
situation  at  Paris,  [194];  made 
prisoner  by  the  Belleinlle  agitators, 
[201];  preparations  for  sortie  frt)m 
Paris,  [213]. 

Tropmann  executed  at  Paris,  9. 

Turkey. — History  of  the  year,  [288]. 

Turner,  Llewellyn,  Knighted,  240. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  Lectures  on  the 
scientiflo  uses  of  the  Imagination  at 
British  Association  Meeting,  [868]. 
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Uhbich,  Gineilal,  Oommander  of  Stras- 

burg  denoimoed  by  Gkimbetta,  [186]. 
Ulster   Customs,    explained   in  Mr. 

Gladstone's  speech  on  Irisb  Land 

Bill,  [25]  ;  debate  on,  [40]. 
United  States  Government,  its  inx)mp- 

titude  of  action  regarding  the  Fenian 

raid  into  Canada,  [119]. 
UNmEBsmr  Teots  Bill,  Failure  of,  [81]. 
University  Honours,  242. 
Univkrsitt  of  London  opened  by  the 

Queen,  48. 


Varlbt,  Mr.  S.  A.,  Paper  read  at 
British  Association  meeting  on  **  Mode 
of  Action  of  Lightning  Coils,"  [369]. 

VkndAans,  Address  to  the,  [208]. 

Verdun  taken,  [220]. 

Versailles,  Head-quarters  of  King  of 
Prussia  moved  to,  [187]. 

Vesoul  occupied  by  the  Germans,  [218]. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  Kino. — Letter  to  the 
Pope,  [276];  Speech  at  opening  of 
Parliament  on  5th  Dec.  [278]  ;  visits 
Rome,  [279]. 

Victoria.  —  Besolutions  in  House  of 
Bepresentatives  as  to  proposed  Con- 
ference in  London,  [115]. 

Villiers*  taken  by  the  French,  [214]  ; 
retaken  by  the  Germans  [*&.]• 

Virginia  re-admitted  to  Congress,  [288]. 

Volunteers,  Easter  Monday  Beyiew  at 
Brighton,  86. 

VoN  DER  Tann,  General,  occupies  Or- 
leans, [193]  ;  retreats,  [211] ;  defeated 
near  Chrleans,  [212]. 

VoN  Falkenstein,  General  Vogel, 
Commander  of  Seabordering  provinces 
of  North  Germany,  [230];  arrests  Dr. 
Jacoby,  [235]. 

Von  Boon,  General,  [160]. 

Von  Steinmetz,  General,  Commander 
of  First  Army  of  Germany,  [160]. 

VoN  MoLTKB,  General,  Director  of 
German  campaign,  [160];  writes  to 
Governor  of  Paris,  announcing  fell  of 
Orleans,  [217]. 

Voting,  CtJMULATrvB,  introduced  in  elec- 
tion of  School  Boards,  [69]. 


Wales,  Prince  of,  at  opening  of  Thames 
Embankment,  86;  opens  the  Work- 
men's International  Exhibition,  88 ; 
lays  foundation-stone  of  New  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  122. 

Wales,  Prince  and  Princess  op. — ^Visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Manchester  at  Kim- 
bolton,  25 ;  visit  Beading,  72 ;  depar- 


ture for  Denmark,  75 ;  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, 122. 

Wallis,  Admiral  Sir  Provo  William 
Parrt,  to  be  Vice- Admiral,  236. 

Waltham,  Gunpowder  explosion  at,  62. 

War,  the  French  and  German,  its  ab- 
sorbing interest,  [2];  declaration  of, 
[93]  ;  public  opinion  respecting,  [i6.]  ; 
neutrality  of  England,  [tb.] ;  efforts 
of  the  British  Government  to  prevent, 
[941;  the  Secret  Treaty  published, 
[95] ;  debates  in  Parliament,  [96]; 
public  opinion  changed,  [110]. 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  Paiuekham,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Legation  at,  240. 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  to  be  Physioiaa 
to  Her  Majesty,  239. 

Wellbslbt,  The  Hon.  and  vert  Rev., 
Dean  of  Windsor,  to  be  Her  Msgesty's 
High  Almoner,  238. 

Welsh  Church. — ^Measure  for  disesta- 
blishment  defeated,  [81  J. 

Welsh  Fasting  Girl.— Trial  of  her 
parents  for  manslaughter,  87. 

Werder,  General,  Oommandeorof  fbroes 
besieging  Straaburg,  defeats  Menotti 
Garibaldi  at  Pasques,  [219]. 

Westminster,  Marquis  of,  to  be  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  240. 

Westropp,  M.  B.,  to  be  Chief  Jostioe  at 
Bombay,  237 ;  Knighted,  ib. 

Wheat,  Imports  of,  during  year,  [79]. 

WicKHAM,  Letters  of,  [81^. 

WicKLOw  Peerage  Claim  Trial,  186. 

"  WiLHELM  Stiftuno,"  foundod  by  King 
William  of  Prussia,  [229]. 

WiLHELMSHOHB,  The  EmpcTor  Kapoleon 
sent  to,  [169J. 

WiLLLiM,  King,  of  Prussia,  ProdamA. 
tion  to  French  people,  [163] ;  de- 
spatch to  Queen  Augusta  after  battle 
of  Sedan,  [166] ;  reply  to  Emperor 
Napoleon's  letter  at  Sedan,  [168]; 
interview  at  BeUevne,  [169] ;  heead- 
quarters  at  Ferrieres,  [182]  ;  removed 
to  Versailles,  [187];  opens  North 
German  Parliament  on  12th  Feb., 
[223] ;  closing  speech,  [ib.] ;  leaves 
for  Ems,  [224];  speech  at  reassem- 
bling on  19th  July,  [226]  ;  procdam&. 
tion,  [231];  despatches  to  Queen 
Augusta  after  Battle  of  Weissenbur^, 
^32] ;  message  to  North  Grerman 
Parliament  on  24th  Nov.  [238];  ad- 
dress to  Gorman  armies  on  mil  of 
Motz,  [198] ;  receives  deputation  at 
YersaiUes  on  17th  Dec  [241] ;  aooepta 
Imperial  crown  of  Germany,  [2423  • 
reply  to  the  Pope's  letter,  [272J. 

Wimbledon. — ^Meeting  of  the  National 
Bifle  Association,  80 ;  review  of  rega- 
lars  and  Tolunteers,  84. 

Windham,  General,  Obituary  Notaoo, 
166. 
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WiNTBRBOTHAM,  Me.,  Spoooh  on  leoond 

reading    of  Elementary  Education 

Bill,  [58], 
Weissknbueo,  Battle  of,  [160]. 
WoLSELEY,  GoLOiTEL,  goes  in  command 

of  expedition  to  Bed  River,  [120]  ;  to 

be  a  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael 

and  St.  George,  240. 
WooDAED,  Bev.  N.,  to  be  a  Canon  of 

Manchester,  237. 
Woekmsn's  International  Exhibition 

at  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  opened, 

88. 


Worth,  Battle  of,  [IGO]. 
Wright,  Col.  E.  W.  C,  to  be  a  O.B., 
239. 

WuETEiCBUEO  Jolns  PruBsia  in  war  against 
Franco,  [228] ;  agrees  to  join  the 
North  German  Bund,  [233]. 


Yacht  Bace,  International,  Atlantic,  74. 


THE  END. 


UILBERT  AND  KIVINQTON,  PBINTEE8,  8T.  JOUN'h  feqUABE,  LONDON. 
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